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S. BARTHOLOMEW THE GREAT, LONDON. 

In a fortner volume of the EceleHologUt we gave some notice of various 
mediaeval relics, yet lingering in the metropolis, under the title of " Ec- 
desiological London," and abstaining from more than a cursory allusion 
to the church of S. Bartholomew promised at a future period to euter 
at greater length into a description of that magnificent fragment. We 
propose on the present occasion in a measure to redeem that pledge by 
offering to those of our readers whose avocations seldom bring them to 
town, a few notes on one of the most interesting structures to be 
found therein ; and to those, if any there be, who frequenting London 
have failed to acquaint themselves with it already, a hint that their 
ecdesiological zeal must be defective should they longer fail to pene- 
trate even the purlieus of Smithfield in the pursuit. 

With all the interest that has of late years been reawakened in the 
architectural works of the middle ages, and notwithstanding all the zeal 
which has been exerted for thdr preservation, we yet find every now 
and then some startling instance of destruction (necessary it may be, — 
it may be wanton), which admonishes us to be astir beforehand, if we 
woold save what remains from a similar fate. A neglected or for- 
gotten object is readily sacrificed whenever fancied improvement or 
cupidtty may dictate ; a widely remembered and valued legacy from 
the past is at once more seldom threatened and more easily rescued. 
The Romanesque features which within the last few weeks have been 
displayed in the dismantled fabric of the former House of Lords, prov* 
ing it coeval with at least the immediate successors of the Conqueror — 
era yet an existing stone of the venerable abbey was laid, — ^would 
they 80 silently and unobserved have passed away for ever, had their 
extent, their solidity and the traces of beauty yet Kngeriug on them 
been sooner and more fully known ? Might not under more favourable 
circumstances a successful effort have been made for the preservation if 
only of the southern triple arch ? Incorporated in the new edifice like 
the crypt of S. Stephen's chapel, its chevrons would then have kept 
alive the memory, and presented one characteristic adornment of the 
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Norman palace, would have linked palpably the present with the past, 
— ^the latest with the earliest local product of artistic skill. 

In the hope that some practical good may result, we desire now 
to draw attention to the noble church of S. Bartholomew. A sketch 
of its history and of that of Habere the founder, may be met with 
on consulting no more recondite a work than "Knight*s London;" 
it is therefore only requisite here to state that on authentic grounds 
the building is ascribed to the above mentioned low-bom, but devout 
subject of Henry the First, with which account the style of the prin- 
cipal portion entirely corresponds. The means of erection were mainly 
derived (in the first instance at least) from the earnest appeals of the 
founder to the labouring population around. Oh for a second Rahere 
to enlist the sympathies of a multitude once more in the urgent needs 
of his now dilapidated church ! 

Imbedded in a row of houses at the south-east comer of Smith- 
field, and begrimed deeply of course with soot and dirt, is the west 
entrance of the south aisle of the nave. It consists of an elegant First- 
Pointed arch, with elaborate and deeply-cut mouldings ; it is in itself a 
study and a gem. No other portion of the westem facade remains 
unless absorbed in some of the adjoining houses ; but we may remark 
in passing, that in and about many of the secular buildings in the 
vicinity an explorer will be rewarded by discovering some vestige or 
other of the extensive monastic buildings which once clustered round 
the church, llie latter must have been a grand and imposing stmc- 
ture, ranking high in the second class of Romanesque churches in 
England ; among which we would particularly name for comparison, 
Southwell and Waltham. It was cruciform in plan, with a central 
tower ; but of the nave and its aisles, one bay, and the portal just 
mentioned alone remain ; the intervening space having long been in 
use as an open grave-yard. In the aisle of that bay however the 
First-Pointed shafts and vaulting are sufiicient to show, that, to what* 
ever degree this may have supplanted the preceding style in the portion 
of the church which is now destroyed, the zeal of the religious men 
located here in the thirteenth century did not expend itself in the 
westem front. 

The greater part by far of the existing fabric retains the mould in 
which it was originally cast. Thus the arcade of the choir consisting 
of four bays, the apse in which it terminates, the triforium cut off 
abruptly at the comparatively modem eastern wall, together with the 
vaulted choir-aisles, and the tower arches, are all Romanesque, and 
exhibit the characteristic majesty of that style with much attendant 
beauty and several curious details. The arches of the tower opening 
respectively to the nave and choir are of the usual form, while the 
adjoining transept arches are pointed, though adorned with similar 
mouldings, supported on the south by a corresponding impost, and 
evidently contemporaneous. Enclosed within these is a vast 'organ 
gallery, and on the same level occupying the lingering rudiment of a 
transept, on the south side, is the vestry. The clerestory presents a 
range of Middle-Pointed windows, all (except two blocked ones over 
the nave) deprived of tracery, llie round arches of the triforium are 
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on both ■ides blocked ; on the south > towards the altar» one bay is 
occupied by the oriel window of prior Bolton's pew ; the north side is 
employed as the parochial school. The arcade beneath has suffered the 
common fate of coeval structures ; its sturdy cylindrical piers have been 
mutilated, and its architraves clogged with whitewash. The aisles 
are shut off by wooden partitions to exclude the cold and damp draughts 
flowing in from external walls buried up to the window sills in accumu- 
lated soil. The ordinary results of this state of things have ensued* 
and serious settlements here and there threaten the stability of the 
fabric. The arches of the apse are stDted» and are in a great measure 
concealed by the rectangular reredos built in advance of them ; one or 
two, with their supporting piers, have been destroyed, but might easily 
and accurately be reconstructed on the model of those which remain. 
Two Pointed arches behind the apse led formerly out of the retro- 
choir, but are now blocked. Varieties of the biUet and chevron mould- 
ing preponderate in the more ornate parts of the Romanesque church, 
but others are also introduced sparingly. 

The present condition of the edifice both constructionally and 
ecclesiologically is grievous. Much of it is hopelessly ruined, much of 
it injured by time, neglect, the sacrilegious devastator, (Eheu, cieU'- 
tricum et sceleris pudet !j and the well-intentioned restorer of the 
Caroline age. To the agency of the latter are probably attributable 
the brick work at various parts, the superstructure of the tower, now 
flanking the nave, the costly and substantial oak gallery and pewings, 
and (more happy than these in execution if not in intention) the organ 
and seemly altar-table. An ancient octagonal font remains, but is fur- 
nished with a pewter bason for the administration of the sacrament ; the 
cover rising in an ogee form, crocketed at the angles, carved and gilt, must 
be sought by clambering up a ladder which commands a view of the organ- 
top ; there, this relic quite perfect and perfectly useless is allowed to 
rest. Some portions of a screen now serve to fence in the depository 
of the sexton's stores beneath the gallery. Both font-cover and screen 
are of Third- Pointed date; as are also the founder's canopied tomb 
and efiigy at the north of the altar. Speaking of the latter we ought 
to mention that the aisle on its south-east is the appointed play-ground 
of the children from the infant school. We need not, however, mul- 
tiply the details of injury and neglect ; enough has been said to prove 
the lamentable state into which this time-honoured house of prayer has 
fallen. Still, extensive as has been the work of destruction, imminent 
as seems that of unaverted decay, mischievous as in too many points 
has been that of incongruous repair and fitting, — there yet remains to 
us a stately remnant, more durable (if but timely rescued) even in its 
hoar antiquity than many a church built but yesterday. This fragment 
be it remembered is an integral portion — the most sacred portion— of 
a temple hallowed by the devotions of our forefathers for more than 
a third of the entire Christian era ; — of a sanctuary (certainly the only 
one in London) whence without intermission for seven hundred years 
has ascended the incense of prayer and praise. Influenced by such 
considerations in subordination to still deeper motives, will no church- 
man of Catholic principles and feelings step forward to promote the 
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restoration of a ohmch like this ? Will eanie8t*iDinded protestanta, 
remembering its prozimitj to the spot where martyrs died sooner than 
deny what they held to be the truth, not co-operate ? Surely no more 
fitting monument could be devised to perpetuate the historical asso* 
ciations of the locality than the sole remaining earthly witness of its 
horrors. 

We believe that if a well-digested plan for the restoration of this 
interesting church were obtained from some ecclesiastical architect of 
eminence, — say him to whom the chapters of Westminster and Ely 
have confided the care of their respective churches, or him who 
stands in the same honourable position at Chichester and S. Patrick's 
cathedrals, or the designer of S. Stephen's, Westminster, or of 
Hursley, or any other man distinguished in this department of his 
profession; and this plan were endorsed with the approval of the 
clergy of the parish and the diocesan, little difiiculty would really be 
encountered in raising ample funds to carry it out. The resources of 
the parishioners might hardly perhaps meet more than a fraction of the 
amount required ; but in such a case as the present, when the preser- 
vation of a pUe almost unique in the metropolis as respects its archi- 
tectural character and antiquity, and standing quite alone in its asso- 
ciations, is in question, there can be no reasonable doubt that adequate 
exertions guided by judgment and moderation would be rewarded with 
complete success. But to descend to particulars ; we would counsel 
those on whom this work would properly devolve, having prepared 
plans sanctioned by our own or other kindred society, and having 
secured the approbation and perhaps substantial aid of the diocesan, 
next to plead with the persuasive force of a Rahere, with the financial 
managers of the parish ; next with its more wealthy firms, or individual 
inhabitants; then to appeal through influeotial members to the liberality 
of the city guilds and chief magistrate ; and finally to make the cause 
public, and invite the assistance of all who as antiquarians or church- 
men feel sympathy in it. 

We trust at no distant day — would it might be at once ! — ^that 
cause will be undertaken and triumph ; and whosesoever shall be the 
happiness of originating, guiding, or fostering it as parish priest, we fur- 
ther trust, that to those hallowed precincts, restored to their pristine 
beauty in externals, the still better and holier restoration will be g^ven 
—of daily service. Tens of thousands frequent the area on which S. 
Bartholomew's western portal opens ; thronged sheepfolds cover it, 
subservient to our necessities and luxury; close at hand a hospital 
offers seasonable aid to any whom brutes maddened by cruelty may 
chance to injure. But within S. Bartholomew's is desolate ; the fold, 
itself should be, is from Sunday to Sunday, for devotional uses, barred 
against the flock ; the healing medicine it should supply to the wounded 
in spirit is dispensed but week by week. May a period soon arrive 
when this painful contrast shall cease, when the church shall be con- 
tinually as accessible as the market place, and diurnally 

'* Send 
Far on the air the melody of beUs 
Inviting all to worship." 
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ORIENTAL ECCLESIOLOGY. 

A History of the Holy Eastern Church, Part I. General Introduction. 

By the Rev. J. M. Neale, M.A.. Warden of Sackville College. East 

Orinstead. London : Masters. 
Rapports star un Voyage Archiologique dans la G^orgie et dans VAnnMe, 

exicut^ en 1847—1848. Par M. Bbobskt, Membre de TAcadtoie 

Imp^riale des Sciences. 3 Livraisona. Arec un Atlas. 8. Peters- 

bourg, 1849, 1860, 1851. 

Wi owe a long outstanding debt to our Mend and contributor, Mr. 
Neale. but the publication of the concluding parts of M. Brosset's 
Reports of his ArchseologicalJoumey in Georgia and Armenia, embracing 
as they do his accounts of several of the chief Transcaucasian churches, 
reminds us that we ought at length, however imperfectly, to give our 
readers some notion of what has been discovered and methodized by 
the historian of the •• Holy Eastern Church" as to its ecclesiology. 
The second of the five books into which Mr. Neale's General Introduc- 
tion is divided, treats exclusively of the ecclesiology of the Eastern 
Church. We propose to make this the groundwork of our remarks, 
bringing in M. Brosset's additional information wherever it may con- 
firm, or qualify, Mr. Neale's descriptions. 

Mr. Neale begins by enlarging on the difficulties of his task. He has 
had no pioneer in the subject, he has never himself visited the East, and 
oriental ecclesiology is that " not of one country, not of one continent, 
only, but of Asia, the third part of Europe, and a quarter of Africa." 
He has also strong prejudices to contend with. He justly enough 
says: — 

"It is curious how strong a prejudice euits agunst sH idea of the beauty 
of Byzantine architecture. It seems to be regarded as a stiff corruption of 
heathen art, a 'Jacobean' imitation of Grecian loveliness. That it has in 
itself the breath of Christian life ; that it worked out its own deTelopements ; 
that piety of the deepest fervour, aud genius of the highest order, were poured 
forth on its thousand temples ; that the sublime dome was its own, that shrine 
raised to the Almighty above the din and the bustle of earth, of which perhaps 
we have not yet seen the full developement ; all this is unknown or forgotten. 
The man who will be affected even to tears with the Romanesque majesty of 
Peterborough or Treves, will acknowledge condescendingly the barbaric splen- 
dour of S. Sophia or Cutais. As if there were a moment s ooinparison between 
the Western cathedral of the eleventh century, aspiring into Christianity, and 
the soarine arches and aerial dome of Byzantine glory 1 True : the parallel 
eeases with the first Western style. The succeeding epochs of Constantmo- 
politan art varied only so much from each other as Pisan, or Rhenish, or 
tiombard, differ from Norman Romanesane. There lacked the visorous 
freshness, which, in the West, bade old things to pass away ; and though 
Servia at one time trembled on the verge of a Byzantine First-Pointed, the 
battle of Kossowa swept away her art and her kingdom together." — ^p. 166. 

Mr. Neale is not however led by his appreciation of the merits of 
Byzantine architecture to undervalue the surpassing excellence of the 
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Pointed style of the Occident. He telle us himself the exact place* in 
our estimation of styles, which he claims for the architecture of the East. 


« 


None, I imaeine, would for a moment clan Byzantine architecture with 
any pointed derelopement of Christian Art. I only claim for it a position 
above the highest developement of Latin Romanesque. And, if that be con- 
ceded to it, if we approach it with the belief that its cathedrals are of a hieber 
design than even such glorious piles as Tewkesbury, or Durham, we shall be 
prepared to do it that justice which has hitherto been withheld from it, and to 
ezcnange the narrow-mindedness of a simply European view for an apprecia- 
tion of the neglected half of CathoUc Art." — ^p. 167. 

Mr. Neale follows the general view of the chronology of Byzantine 
architecture proposed by M. Couchaud, from whom, and from M. 
Dubois de Moatpereux, he has borrowed most of his ground-plans. He 
divides Eastern ecclesiology into two grand branches, Byzantine and 
Armenian, the latter prevailing in Armenia and the countries adjoining 
the Caucasus, the other over the rest of the Eastern world, except 
in Georgia, where " the two styles are found blended in various combi- 
nations." Here follows the definition of a pure Byzantine church : — 

'* A Byzsntine church might most fitly be defined as a gabled Greek cross, 
with central dome, inscribed in a square, or quasi-square. This square has. 
on the west, an addition, not usually under the same roof, and sometimes 
a mere lean-to ; and is on the east, externally for the most part, and almost 
always internally, triapsidal. 

"The interior arrangement involves a fourfold division, into bema or 
sanctuary, choir, nave, narthex. The sanctuary is strongly marked off from 
the choir, the nave from the narthex. The choir and nave are less distinctly, 
and often not at all, separated. The narthex forms the western addition above 
named." 

We must quote also the following passage : — 

" Byzantine architecture, unlike the Romanesque of the West, which was a 
progressive developement from the traditions of the Lower Empire under the 
influence of the successive introduction of Christian elements, was the original 
creation probably of some one great mind, (now lost to fame) invented anew 
as a Christian style when Byzantium became the first Christian capital, and 
completed, as a theory, in the erection of S. Sophia, to which, therefore, all 
Byzantine churches may be referred as to their prototype."— p. 170. 

Mr. Neale divides Byzantine architecture chronologically into four 
stages : — 

** 1. From the foundation of Constantinople to the erection of S. Sophia, 
A.D. 330 to A.D. 537. 

** 2. From the erection of S. Sophia to the commencement of the cathedral 
of Cutais, A.o. 537 to a.d. 1003. 

*' 3. From the commencement of the cathedral of Cutais to the fall of Con- 
stantinople, A.D. 1003 to A.D. 1453. 

" 4. From the fall of Constantinople to the present time, a.d. 1453 to a.d. 
1849."- p. 172. 

As, according to Mr. Neale, all Byzantine churches may be referred 
to S. Sophia as to their prototype, so, he thinks, may all Armenian 
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churches be derived froin S. Hripaime, near Etchmiadzine. Our autiior 
proceeds to describe a t]rpal Armenian church, and suggests the classi- 
fication of this style into five periods. We propose, howerer, to con- 
sider Armenian Eoclesiology, separately, in a subsequent number. 

We borrow from Mr. Neale*s book, by the permission of his and our 
Publisher, the typal ground-plan of the Byzantine style : that of S. 
Theodore at Athens : — 



1. The Siyutv fin/Mf or sanctuary. 

2. The Altar, in the centre of the chord of the apse. 

3. Th» prothent, 1 which, when divided, as here, hy walls from the 

4. The diaeomeoHf or sacristy, J bema, are called parabemata. 

5. The ieonatUuii, or screen which separates sanctuary from choir, and therefore 

answers to onr altar-rails. 

6. The irulltu, or dome ; under it the choir. 

7. The nave, or traptza^ not architecturally separated from the choir. 

8. Thenarthez« 

The same ignorance that has prevailed among many Western ritual- 
ists as to the triple division of a church into nave, chancel, and sanc- 
tuary, has obtained also among Eastern writers, who, not clearly seeing 
that the narthez, or place for penitents, was an additional, or fourth 
division, hare often considered it as one of the three essential parts. But 
the bema, choir, and nave answer exactly to the western divisions, the 
narthez being occasioually added. Our readers scarcely need to be 
reminded that the mun screen in Eastern ecdesiology, — the icono- 
stasis, — is always between the bema and the choir, answering, that is, 
to our altar-rails ; while, in the West, there is a high screen between 
the naye and the chancel, and none, or a very subordinate one, between 
the chancel and the sanctuary. This rule, if it be carefully borne in 
mind, will be a complete key to the most puzzling incongruities of 
ritualism in either ecclesiology. Mr. Neale's whole discussion of this 
subject is most satisfactory ; but our space does not allow us to do more 
than refer our readers to it, as well as to the learned and lucid descrip- 
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tioa he gives of the names and uses of the TariouB parts and detaUs of 
a church. 

But there is one point upon which no light is thrown ; and that is, the 
reason why Oriental churches are almost always so diminutive. The 
fact is over and over again mentioned by Mr. Neale. but we look in vain 
for some explanation as to the reason of it. We should much like to know 
why, as compared with Western churches. Eastern ones are so twcoQ- 
gregatiooal ; and how, practically, such small structures were made to 
suffice for the wants of considerable populations ? 

It is well known that, in Oriental ecdesiology, the doors from one part 
of the church to another are more numerous and important than among 
the Westerns. Mr. Neale has thrown much light on the subject, and 
has applied a suitable epithet to one door, which would appear to have 
been without a technical name among Greek ritualists. According to 
his enumeration, the doors (1) between the bema and the choir — 
answering to our altar-rails — are called ' The Holy doors,' a term often 
used among ourselves for the doors of the chancel-screen. The doora 
(^) between the choir and the nave are the ' Royal ' or the ' Silver 
doors.' Those (3) between the nave and the narthez, hitherto un- 
named, Mr. Neale calls the ' Angelic doors *; and those (4) between 
the narthex and the porch, or the exterior, are the 'Beautiful Gates.* 
This nomenclature will be profitably borne in mind by students in 
Oriental ecdesiology. 

The very ambiguous question of what the ioleas was in a Greek 
church is not wholly set at rest. The uses and positions of the ambons 
are well illustrated. We wonder however that the actual ambons in 
Jewish s3magogues were not referred to as an apt illustration of the 
central ambon, such e.g., as that described in S. Sophia itself. 

In connexion with the gynaeconitis, or women's gallery, we may 
regret that here, as before in the case of the comparatively smaU scale 
of Greek churches, Mr. Neale has not explained this peculiar arrange- 
ment. It would have been curious to know what is the present Greek 
practice as to the place of women in churches. We believe that they 
now mingle with the men, and like them approach the iconostasis for 
the purpose of kissing the icons. 

In the first period of Eastern ecdesiology, ranging from a.d. 330 to 
537, Mr. Neale enumerates several remaining churches, and describes, 
with ground-plans, the rock- churches of Tepekerman, and of Inkerman, 
both in the Crimea. Still more curious is the ground-plan of Midiah, 
a rock- church on the Hellespont, where the syntbronus round the apse 
is perfect. Tlos, a church in Lycia, has the singular ground-plan of a 
quatrefoiled square, like the common shield for the Evangelistic symbols. 
Mr. Neale .borrows from Mr. Curzon a plan of the rock-church of 
Gebel-el-terr, on the Nile, where the fourfold division is distinctly 
marked by three wooden screens. We cannot ourselves wholly agree 
with Mr. Neale in assigning so early a date as this first period, i.e., the 
middle of the 6th century, to S. Clement, Ancyra. The elongated apsidal 
bema and the dome seem to us to point to a somewhat later date. 

A whole chapter is devoted to a very learned and interesting account 
of the world-famous 8. Sophia, built a.d. 632 — 537, and Mr. Neale 
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lias elaborated a very careful ground-plan, with conjectural restorations 
of the ritnal arrangements. We could give no idea, by mere extracts, 
of this instructive disquisition. 

No less than twenty-three churches, from Lycia, Georgia, Arabia, 
Syria, Hungary, Greece, and Egypt, are examined in the succeeding 
chapter in illustration of the Byzantine second period, from a.d. 537 to 
1003. Among these is the cathedral of Pitzounda, in Georgia, formerly 
the seat of the Catholicos of Abkhasia, built a.d. 658, and 115 feet 
long. This b ruined, but about to be restored by the Emperor of 
Russia. The ruined church of Tchesemay, in Lycia, has a very singu- 
lar plan, which Mr. Neale borrows from Messra. Spratt and Forbes. 
The plan of the church and convent of S. Catherine, Mount Sinai, is 
an excellent specimen of the drotnie, or Basilican form, sometimes re- 
tained in Byzantine churches. 

From M. Mouravieflf's Travels in Armenia and Georgia we find 
extracted an interesting account of the cathedral church of Holy Cross, 
Alaverde, Georgia. M. Brosset ako describes this church,^ but, 
curiously enough, under its original dedication, S. George. M. Brosset 
is unfortunately but a poor ecclesiologist ; however, he confirms M. 
Mouravieff's general idea of the scale and height of the church. He 
says: — 

*^ LVglise de S. Georges d'Alawerd m'a pani plus haute et presque antti 
▼aste que celle de Mtzkh^tha. EUe est construite en croix, avec coupole 
conique, et toute blanchie par dehors, ce qui la fait se detacher de loin sur le 
fonds de verdure dont elle est entour^e." 

The interior he describes further on as in a bad state of dilapidation, 
chiefly from damp. 

The third period of Byzantine architecture dates from a.d. 1003 to 
1453. Mr. Neale thus commences his fifth chapter — 

"Many circumstances combined to render the eleventh century one of 
ecclesiological developement to Byzantine architecture. A grand national 
impulse had been given by the victories of Nicephorus Phocas and John 
Zimisces. Cilicia and Antioch liad been revindicated to the Cross ; the whole 
of Asia Minor had yielded, if but temporarily, to the reviving majesty of the 
empire ; Bagdad itself had trembled under the rule of the impotent caliphs. 
With Uie rallying energies of a people. Art will also of necessity revive ; 
the nnwonted success of Byzantine arms, the internal vitality of an empire 
which bad yet five centuries of existence, the security from foreign attacks, and 
the treasures of conquered nations, these things combined to render the close of 
the tenth century an epoch favourable for the promotion of art, and the develope- 
ment of genius. During the preceding century literature had flourished ; the 
exertions of the Csesar Bardas, of Leo the Pnilosopher, and of Constantino 
Porphyrogenitns» had been partially crowned with success ; while the church 
had received an impulse from that wonderful man, the Patriarch Photius, 
which she was resolved to maintain. The conversion of Russia excited to 
their utmost <^orts the architects of Constantinople ; for S. Vladimir and 
Dabrina, Yarosiaff and Mistislaff, looked for their art as well as for their 
religion from the imperiid city, and in their rising cathedrals imitated 
the form, and adopted the name, of the CEcumenical church. Oeoreia, too, as 
we shall see, recovering from foreign oppression, needed her Spiritual mother's 

' Rap. I. p. 66. 
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art as well as assistance ; and, at tbe very time when the call on ConatantinO'- 
ple was loudest, she received an infusion of new life from the West. The 
conquests, first of Apulia, and Cslabria, then of Sicily, brought Constanti- 
nople into more immediate contact with Europe, and the Normans, whether as 
allies or enemies, infused yieonr of conception and boldness of design into 
the worn-out mind of the &»t. Perhaps also the discorerj that the fatal 
year 1000 had passed without bringing the end of the world, infused new life 
into the architects, as of the West, so of the East."— p. 266. 

The erection of the cathedral of Cutais, of which Mr. Neale gives a 
plan from M. Dubois de Montpereux, fixes the beginning* of this period. 
The following are the general characteristics of the style : — 


" Some approximation to Latin arrangement is discoverable. The narthex 
loses its importance, the naos is lengthened, the choir assumes more promi- 
nence, the women's galleries disappear, the aisles become substantial parts of 
the church, and, by consequence, the cross assumes a less defined position. 
Buttresses are adopted with greater freedom ; strinff-courses are not unusual. 
In ornaments, though not in general idea, this style Dears to the preceding the 
same ^relation] that our Third does to our Middle- Pointed. Enrichment is 
subdivided and multiplied, gorgeousness succeeds to chaste beauty. In some 
instances pinnacles are adopted ; arcading is very frequent. Frescoes entirely 
exclude mosaic, and by their multiplication give, in some instances, the effect 
of that marble which mosaic had supplanted. The windows, in the marble 
with which they are filled, diminish as to size, but multiply as to number, the 
apertures. Doors, especially, became richer. The roofs are for the most part 
waggon-vaulted. The domes, in the earlier part of this epoch, sprang from 
polygonal towers; afterwards the substructure became circular or square.'' 
—pp. 267, 268. 

And this important church itself, the cathedral of Cutais^ deserves a 
more particular description* 

'* The cathedral of Cutais first claims our notice. This, with the single ex- 
ception of S. Sophia, was perhaps the most successful effort of Byzantine art, 
till its Servian developement. It was, however, begun by Georgian architects, 
a fact which undoubtedly infiuenced its plan, for we find the auaoption of the 
Armenian niched apse, which here attains its most perfect form: and 
the anti-parabemata, and the apsidal transepts. 

" It has prothesis and diaconicon. The dome piers are octagonal, and en- 
riched with capitals not unlike those of English Romanesque. The dome should 
rather be described as a circular tower with spire, another proof of Armenian 
influence. The narthex is flanked by two towers, like S. Sophia at Kieff, and 
like many Western Romanesoue examples, as Laach, Li^ge S. Bartholomew, 
&c., and both the royal ana the beautiful gates are pointed, though un- 
doubtedly of the same date as the rest of the Duildinff. The whole church is 
arcaded in the exterior with narrow, tall, circular-headed arches, thereby 
showing its Georgian relationship. 

"This cathedral was begun in 1003 by Bagration III., King of Georgia, 
who intended it for a masterpiece of art and decoration. On his death, how- 
ever, it was not very far advanced ; and his son, Bagration IV., who had 
married a daughter of Romanus Argyrus, Emperor of Constantinonle, applied 
to his father-in-law for architects capable of accomplishing the worK. His re- 
quest was granted, and the same Emperor, as we shall directly see, supplied 
the architects for S. Sophia at Kieff."— pp. 268, 262. 

M. Brosset attests the accuracy of M. Dubois' plans and elevations 
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of thb church ; and yet he gives a ground-plan, drawn by his com- 
panion, M. Mouslof, which has some not unimportant differences. It 
is not always safe to question local traditions. M. Brossetfound it so, 
and bis annoyance appears to have been extreme when he was disbe- 
lieved. He says : 


Pourtant ^ Kouthais, on attribue g^n^ralement ^ Bagrat lY. la con- 
iction de la cathedral. Q 
polite, il me i^pondit par un 


■truction de la cathedral. Quand j'ezposai mes preuves contraires au m^tro- 

^nergique tquomlia^ ' c'ett faut.' '* (zi. 3.) 


Mr. Neale does not seem, from his account, to be aware that this 
fine church at Cutais, is, as M. Brosset declares, a complete ruin. 

The monastery of Gelath in Abkhasia, which is described by Mr. 
Neale from M. Mouravieff, was visited by M. Brosset, who, by the 
way, calls it G^nath, deriving its name from rfeveOXuucov — the nativity 
of the blessed Virgin — which is its dedication. Mr. Neale says that 
the Assumption is its dedication. The north elevation of this church, 
as given in M. Brosset*s Atlas, is not unlike German Romanesque, as 
at Cologne. There is a lofty polygonal central tower, arcaded all 
round, with a polygonal-pyramidal head — not a dome at all, externally 
— over the intersection of a cross. The nave and choir are of equsd 
height, with an external arcade, not pierced, answering to the clerestory ; 
the facade of the north transept has three round-headed lights under 
an immense arcade. The nave and choir have lofty aisles ; and the 
choir and its aisles terminate at the east in pentagonal apses. The 
narthex has a gabled roof running north and south. M. Brosset 
gives this notice of the interior : 

"A I'int^rieur, une galeriei'^nd juaqu'aux niliers de la eoupole. Dans le 
sanctaaire, environn^ de gradins circulaires pour le clerg^, com me k Bidchwiuta 
et dans quelques autres ^gliies, la munulle est couverte de peintures des 
saints." (xL p. 10.) 

In this church are preserved not only chalices and patens, but stoles» 
and chalice-veils, and crosses, and lamps, and reliquaries, with votive 
inscriptions, carefully copied by M. Brosset. We subjoin the transla- 
tion of a legend on a veil. 

*' Qoioonque, ^vlque ou pr^tre, placera ce voile sur la sainte-table, souvenez- 
V0118 du roi Alexandr^ et de la reine Nestan-Daredjan, Dieu aussi souviendra de 
vous. Amen.'' 

This king died in 1061. 

On another veil, after a verse from a psalm, is this curious in- 
scription : 


''M^re de Dieu de Khakhoul, intero^e dans les deux vies, aupr^ de 
ton fils, pour la reine des reines Thinathin." 

In fact G^nHth seems even richer than most Transcaucasian churches 
in the number and variety of its inscriptions. 

We wish we had space for M. Brosset's full description of the 
sepulchral chapel of S. David the Restorer. Here there remains 
an iron gate, a screen, with an Arabic inscription, of great antiquity. 
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«Ce Uttant," uyi M. BrotMt, <'» dix piedi de haut; les montaati 

en tont r^unit par lept traverses en fer, recouvertes de feuilLes do t6ie ^paisse, 
assujetties par des clous." 

It was erected in 1 1 39. 

Mr. Neale could find no account of the other churches, S. George 
and S. Nicolas, at G6nath. M. Brosset merely describes S. George as 
having a cupola, an iconostasis, and a curious copy of the Gospels on 
its altar. Of S. Nicolas, he aays nothing. This monastery, at leaat, 
is in good repair. 


'* LVglise et le monast^re de G^nath sont les mienx tenus que j'ai tus dans 
toute la Qeorgie ; let murailles sont propres et en bon ^tat, la toiture, en t61e 
peinte en vert, tout r^jouit la vue. Liss livrefi seuls se d^t^riorent gratuite- 
ment, dans un r^duit obscur de la chapelle de S. Georges." (xL 46.) 

One of Mr. Neale's most curious examples of the Third Byzantine 
period is that of S. John at Athens, which as he most justly says, 

" is evidently constructed on a Latin type. The east end, square both in- 
side and out is excessively rare : while the arrangement of cliaconicon and 
prothesis, so far to the west, is awkward, and an adaptation not originally 
derived from the Eastern rite. The narthex is scarcely separated from the 
trapeza, while the proaulion is very prominent, and does not, as is usually the 
case, present a series of arches on the west." — ^p. 275. 

Passing over, besides other examples, the anomalous ground-plan of 
Arta, in Amhracia, where the extraordinary length of the " pareccleaia " 
makes us believe that there must be some mistake, we come to Ani, in 
Armenia. We must extract Mr. Neale's description of this church. 

" In Ani, once the capital of Armenia, is a church which forms a curious 
link between Byzantine and Armenian, but rather allies itself to the former : 
while the cathedral in the same place, also a connecting link, claims greater 
affinity with the latter. The church in question was built by the Georgians, 
to whom the city then belonged, in 1251. It consists of bema, prothesis, 
diaconicon, naos, and double proaulion. It resembles Byzantine structures 
in the absence of the north-west and south-west chapels which characterize 
purely Armenian churches, in the formed narthex, and in the proaulion : it 
resembles Armenian in the flat east end, (the bema being apsidal only in the 
interior, and the prothesis and diaconicon not apsidal :) in having no piers, 
there being no west doors to the parabemata ; in having two quasi-niches at 
each facade of the church, which serve no constructive use, and are eridently 
merely left because an instinctive feeling argued for them ; and finally, in the 
round central tower and conical spire. This church 'im arcaded in circular- 
beaded arches all round : the tower has ten such ; the arches themselves are 
richly worked, and in the middle of the spring of those in the tower is a 
rosette. The arches of the proaulion are circular, springing from circular 
porphyry shafts, with heavy flowered capitals» such as in England we should 
denominate transitional; the arch itself is worked in a mixture of embattled 
and chevron mouldings. Over the western door is a Majesty ; over one of the 
side ones a sculpture of the Taking down from the Cross ; over the other the 
Mother of God and three angels appearing to one in a dream, perhaps in 
reference to some vision which suggested the foundation of the church. The 
descriptions are all either in Georgian or Greek : one of these testifies that 
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'This church was huilt under AUibeg Spasssltr; year 700/ » 1251.'' — ^pp. 
276, 277. 

M. Brosset devotes many pages to the antiquities of this ruined 
city. To the cathedral he assigns the date of a.d. 1006 : the name 
of its architect was Trdat. 

The other church at Ani, described by Mr. Neale, is thus mentioned 
by M. Khanykof» whose report is appended to M. Brosset's : — 

" Le premier Edifice que nous rencontr&mes dans la ville mdme ^tait une 
magoifique ^glise ; ses corDiches dtaient orn^et d'arabesques, et son porttque 
^l^ant r^posait avec Mgdret^ sur une colonne en porphyre, dans le style 
Oriental. On distingiiiut sur la porte la figure du Sauveur, d'un c6t^ duquel 
est repr^sent^ la descente de la croix, et de I'autre une vision que je ne puis 
m'expliquer : la saiote Yierge est figur^e debout, devant un homme endormi, 
et plus baut trois anges plaoent dans les airs. II est possible que ce soit la 
▼ision que donna Tid^ d'^riger cet Edifice. II ^tait Strange de voir sur 
I'arcade ezt^rienre, soutenue par une colonne rouge, un reste de peinture re- 
pr^entant des femmes nues, entrelacdes de serpents, probablement des furies, 
mais il est difficile d'expliquer comment ces symboles mythologiques ont 
tronv^ place ^ TeDtr^ d'un sanctuaire Chretien. Je suis entree dans I'Eglise, 
et j'fti ^t^ ^tonn^ d'y trouver une disposition int^rieure et des peintures con- 
formes en tout aux r^glements de I'Eglise grecque ; en face on voyait I'image 
de la sainte Yierge de Blaqueroes, avec le Sauveur enfant dans ses bras ; plus 
bas, on a peiut Notre- Seigneur offrant la communion aux ap6tres ; au dessous 
se Toient les figures de divers saints, parmi lesquels j'ai pu d^chiffrer les noms 
grecs de Nicolas, L^ontius et Aristag^, fils de Gr^goire-le-Grand; sur les 
murs lat^ranx on a peint lentr^e de Notre- Seigneur k Jerusalem et TAssomp- 
tion de la sainte Yierge. II est ^ remarquer que toutes les inscriptions sont 
en grec et en g^orgien, et qu'il n'y en a pas une seule Armdnienne ; ce fait 
serait assez Strange dans une capitale de I'Arm^nie, s'il n'^tait expliqu^ par 
rinscription ^n,v& sur la face ext^rieure du mur de Tautel, ou y lit : cet ^lise 
a ^t^ construite sous I'Atabeg-Spasalar, Chahinchah, I'an 700 e. a. (1254 a.d.) 
done ^ une ^poque oil Ani ^tait au pouvoir des roil de Georgie." 

We learn from M. Brosset that there remains also a dodecagonal 
church at Ani, under the invocation of S. Gregory, (this was built 
by Gagic the First : it has a cupola and three doors ;) and on the 
general plan of the ruined city, by M. Abick, appended to the book, 
there are laid down an icosagonal and au octagonal church. 

Mr. Neale concludes this chapter with the following general notice 
of the Servian style : — 

" Lastly, it will be proper to speak of the Servian churches of the fourteenth 
century. Servia was then, as we have seen, a powerful empire, electing and 
consecrating its own Patriarch. Situated on the borders of the Western 
Church, vet thoroughly Oriental in its faith, it was in a peculiarly happy 
position for the developement of Byzantine art. At first, as in the grand church 
of Studenitza, (a.d. 1190,) which is of white marble, and Vrdnik in the 
Frusca Gora, the forms of Constantinople were strictly followed ; but, in the 
reign of S. Stephen Dushan, polygonal towers with low polygonal capnings 
be^ui to be substituted for domes ; the windows became narrow and long, 
and with all the efiect of lancets ; marigolds were occasionally used ; square 
pyramidal-headed turrets occasionally occurred; clerestories were frequent. 
The chapel of SS. Joachim and Anna, built by King Stephen Urosh, that 
of ZuicHKA Gicha, that in the palace of Kruskevitsk, but, above all, that 
of Ravenitza, built by S. Knies Lasar in 1380, are aU eminent examples ; and 
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near Ravenitza are no fewer than thirty-five charcbea, of a similar atyle, and 
of the fourteenth century, now mostly in ruins. The material was usually 
brick, arranged in yarious coloured patterns. 

** On looking at one of these buildings, it is clear that a great Dormal deve- 
lopement was all but gained ; the old forms in a considerable degree remained ; 
but a new spirit was infused into them. We may regard them as we should 
have regarded the choir of Canterbury, or the nave of Lincoln, had English 
art been swept away by infidel conquerors on their completion. Nor could 
the Eastern architect, desirous of a Byzantine developement, have a better 
preparatory study than the churches of the fourteenth century in Servia."-^ 
pp. 278, 279. 

The fourth and last period of Byzantine ecdesiology, beginning with 
A.D. 1453, is melancholy enough. We must not abbreviate Mr. Neale*8 
own vivid description : — 

" The fall of Constantinople produced the same effect on Eastern, that the 
Reformation, a century later, wrought on Western ecclesiolo^y. But there 
was one great difference : Western architecture, after arriving through 
three stages at relative perfection, had a slow decadence of a hundred 
and seventy years, before it was finally extinguished: Eastern art, on 
the contrarv, had attained, in its Servian developement, its hiehest stan- 
dard of perfection, but a very few years before it was overwhelmed. Therein 
its course closely resembled the fate of Italy, where Middle- Pointed was at 
once succeeded by Renaissance. 

'' In the further East, almost all traces of Christianity, except in the im- 
mediate Patriarchate of Jerusalem, had perished : the Bishops, where the 
succession still continued, had deserted their sees ; the wretched congrega- 
tions of Lycia or Bithynia, of the provinces that once bowed to the Throne of 
Antioch, assembled where and how they might, glad if the meanness of their 
churches, or the privacy of their assemblies, might elude or disappoint the 
rapacity of the Turks. 

'* In Greece, again, and the Islands, the most conflicting influences were at 
work. Venetian and Genoese empire, the petty sovereignties of the Frank 
desfiots of the Isles, the expiring art of the Byzantine mind, the rising 
glories of mosques and minarets, made the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
in those regions a perfect Babel of ecdesiology. Persecution was rife, 
apostacy frequent, yet still churches were built, and in some rare instances, 
monasteries founded ; but the general effect in the unreality and grotesque- 
ness of architecture at that period, resembles nothing so much as the extra- 
ordinary condition of Bosnia, where renegade chiefs introduced the turban and 
the yatagan into their feudal castles, and made their prostrations towards Mecca 
by the tombs of their kniffhtly ancestors. 

'* Russia indeed, alreac^ marked out by Divine Providence as the future 
stay of the Eastern Church, might, under other circumstances, have kept 
alive and developed its architecture, but she was now groaning under the yoke 
of the Tartars ; and though her Church proved the one great national bond 
of union, and preserved her from splitting up into a variety of petty pro- 
vinces, the long domination of the Mongols impressed a Tartaric similitude on 
Russian ecdesiology. The tent of these nomad tribes was the normal prin- 
ciple of all their architecture ; the tent became therefore the prototype of the 
cathedrals of the Kremlin, and retained its ascendancy well nigh down to the 
time of the autocrat Peter. Of this developement more presently. 

** Georeia, though suffering severely from Turkish and Persian incursions, 
still held her own ; and in the middle of the fifteenth century the Exarchal 
church of Mtsk^tba was refounded with a dignity that would not have dis- 
graced an earlier and a better age."— ^pp. 280, 281. 
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This period ii Uliutrmted bjr a grauad-plan of the present pBtiiarclwl 
church in Conitaatioople ; and a view — which we have borrowed— of 
the famoiia church, or rather group of churchet, of S. Basil at Mobcow. 


" Iti ^eral plan it a alightl; oblone tqnare, with lofty central octagonal 
nnre; eight dome* atand round it, ana an adilitiotial one at the north-caat. 
The dome* mre painted in the brighteit eoloart, and all different fi'om each 
other ; some are gold, fretty sreeo, lome of dazzling red, with nrinl itripea of 
white, lome are iimply gitdeo. The effect of a luiniDer aim •bining on theae 
tpim, dome*, globes, croues, and cfaaini, ia almoat magicd. It ii Uiual at 
Hoacow to bequeath money for painting the outside of the Pokroriki. At 
the eaat end is a imall detached pi/ramidal spire. The principal entrance* are 
■t the north and couth, bj covered ataircates, sunnonnted by spires that glitter 
with green tile*." — p. 284. 

A Byzantine revival haa lately manifested itself in Russia ; the Holy 
Goveroirig Synod has issued ' model ' plans, and the emperor, by an 
oukaz, has coDuoonded the adoption of the Byzantine style throughout 
his dominions. 

Finally there is a gronnd-plan, designed for the Greek Church in 
London, by M.Cantanzagli, of Athens, which unfortunately waa super- 
seded by a very inferior design by an English architect. 

We roust defer our notice of the chapter which treats of Armenian 
ecctesiology till another occasion. Here we shall derive still more help 
from M. Brosset'a Reports. 
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THE BISHOP OF EXETER ON MURAL PAINTINGS IN 

CHURCHES. 

[Wb put on record in our pages, the following very important judg- 
ment of the Bishop of Exeter on the subject of the mural paintings of 
the chancel of S. Mary, Shevioke, Cornwall : protesting only against 
being supposed to believe that a kneeling attitude in the angel of the 
Annunciation of necessity implies adoration, any more than the same 
posture in the presence of an earthly sovereign. — En.] 

" I have read, with much attention, the clear, the able, and impamal 
report made by the rural dean, having had, in his inquiry, the aid of 
his two immediate predecessors in that office, on the painting now in 
progress in the chancel of Shevioke church. In forming my judgment 
on the case reported* I deem it my duty to dismiss altogether those 
parts of it, which have not a direct bearing on the matter specially com- 
plained of, but which nevertheless I here briefly recount. On the one 
hand, a very great majority of the communicants (chiefly, I believe, of 
the poorer classes), forty-nine out of fifty-nine (though of these one is 
stated to be blind, two bed-ridden» and one who had become a com- 
municant only during sickness, in which he has since died), warmly 
approved, and have addressed a memorial to me in favour of the paint- 
ings. On the other hand, a vote, condemning the paintings, and 
praying me to use my authority to require that what is already done 
be effaced, and what is further intended to be done, be abandoned, was 
passed at a meeting of the vestry, called for the purpose, with only one 
dissentient voice, the rector's ; the meeting itself, however, consisting, 
as has been stated to me, of seven persons only. Again, of four 
parishioners who attended the rural dean after due warning, as com- 
plainants, three are not now communicants. These are particulars 
which the rural dean has done most properly in reporting, but which I 
deem it right to dismiss altogether from consideration in deciding on 
the matter now before me. That matter, I must not forget, involves a 
question of right, the right of the rector to adorn the walls of the 
chancel at his own discretion, subject to be controlled by the bishop, 
if he place there any ornament of a character in itself open to just 
censure, whether as superstitious, or indecorous, or otherwise improper. 

1 have no hesitation in saying, that I recognize that right of the rector, 
and disclaim, as bishop, all authority which is not consistent with it. 
Looking at the question thus, I find very little which demands my in- 
terference in the partially executed designs for ornamenting the chan- 
cel of the church at Shevioke — or in what is further intended. The 
north wall only is, as yet, at all dealt with. It is covered with a dia- 
pered ground of red and white, the white being intended to be gilt. On 
this ground are five circular spaces, or ' medallions,' each of about 

2 feet 6 inches in diameter. Within these circles are delineated, in 
water colours — 1. The Annunciation. 2. Our Lord 'in Majesty,' 
seated on a rainbow. S. Our Lord being led to execution. 4. Our 
Lord with Martha, Mary, and Lazarus. 5, The First Miracle in 
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Cana of Gkililee. These representations are stated to be all taken from 
Overheck, They are all scriptural subjects, and in design seem to be 
unobjectionable, with a single exception. In the Annunciation the 
Angel is kneeling to the Vii^in Mary. This is open to censure, as 
implying that the Blessed Virgin is an object of adoration ; and this 
objection is not removed by the fact (in itself satisfactory) of the Vlr- 
gin being also kneeling, with uplifted hands, as in prayer to God. I 
direct that the scandal of representing the angel as kneeling to the 
Virgin, be removed ; and if this be done, there appears to be no part 
of the work hitherto executed which I have any just authority to forbid. 
There is not at present any other painting begun, except on a part of 
the east wall, where a blue ground is prepared for the first Table of 
tiie Ten Commandments, which are to be inscribed in golden letters. 
This space seems to be not much larger than one of the medallions on 
the north wall; and as the chancel is somewhat darkened by the 
stained glass of the windows, the requirement of the 82d Canon, that 
' the Ten Commandments be placed on the east end of every church, 
that the people may see the same,' will hardly be satisfied, unless the 
scale be enlarged. I direct, therefore, that this be duly attended to. 
It is proposed to place on other parts of the east wall the symbols of 
the four Evangelists. To this I have no right to object. On the 
south side it is stated that nothing yet has been done. But an untinted 
sketch of what is intended has been sent to me. The principal subject 
there delineated is a copy of a painting of < The Last Judgment,' in 
the Academy of the Fine Arts at Florence. So far as I can judge from 
the sketch, there is nothing in it with which I ought to interfere. 
There is also proposed a painting of our Loan bearing the Cross, after 
sculpture at Nuremberg, and four smaller pieces, two from illumina* 
tions, and two from Overheck, viz., 'The Ascension,' 'The Walk 
to Emmaus,' 'Noli me tangere,' 'The Resurrection.' All these I 
deem it to be within the lawful discretion of the rector to adopt as 
ornaments of his chancel walls, as well as an intended window of 
stained glass, containing figures of Saint Stephen and Saint Alban. 
Having thus gone in detail through the report made to me by the dean 
rural, I think it right to add, that I not only recognize the right of the 
rector to ornament his chancel, but also respect the holy feeling which 
has prompted him to do this, at an expenditure which must be very 
considerable, and with the aid of an able artist, who will secure the 
execution of it to be such as shall become the sacred building on which 
he is employed. In an age when no decoration is deemed too costly 
for the dwellings of the opulent among us, of all orders, it is surely a 
matter of just praise, rather than of reasonable censure, that a not 
opulent clergyman, modest and unpretending in his own house, devotes 
whatever means he can command to the somewhat sumptuous, it may 
be, yet sober and reverential adorning the house of God. 

" H. EXBTXK. 

" Bishopitowe, Dec. 6," (1851.) 
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CHURCHES AND CATHEDRALS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

The Philadelphia Banner of the Cross extracted late last year, from 
the Toronto Church, an interesting account of the consecration of the 
church of S. Paul, in the flourishing city of Buffalo, New York, near 
the Falls of Niagara, which was memorable by the presence of four 
Bishops, two of the American (Western New York, the diocesan, and 
Michigan,) and two of the Anglo-American (Toronto and Newfoundland) 
succession. Both the Canadian and the States Papers remark in the 
most cordial terms upon this happy intercommunion of rulers of the 
One Church, in two countries whose affinity has hitherto been the fre* 
quent cause of coldness. Both proclaim that to the One Church they 
look for the healing of their mutual wounds. From this we extract 
(without of course committing ourselves to its criticism) the description 
of the church itself. 

''As we have before noticed, S. Paul's church is built on the same site as 
the old church. The site is one well calculated to tax the skill and ingenuity 
of the architect, and well has Mr. Upjohn answered the challenge. The site of 
the church is a triangular piece of ground with Erie-street as the base of the 
triangle, the only street which runs parallel with any of the walls of the 
churdi. Main-street, which is the pnncipal street in Buffalo, runs past the 
eastern angle, and Pearl-street, whicn is parallel with Main-street, runs past 
the western angle. What adds materially to the difficulty presented by the 
shape of the lot, is the slope of the ground, which descends veir considerably 
from Main-street, from which point the church would most frequently and 
most favourably be viewed — ^these difficulties have been overcome in a manner 
which reflects the highest credit upon the architect, and will add lustre to an 
already established character. The church is built of red sandstone with 
dressed rubble work, in the ' Early English' style, with a bell-turret at the 
north-east angle, and the tower and spire, which is not yet erected, at the 
south-west angle ; in place of transepts there is on the north side a chapel, so 
that the church presents from every point from which it is viewed a different 
appearance, yet producing an harmonious effect as a whole. The roof is 
covered with green slate, which contrasts well with the dark sombre colour of 
the building. 

'* The interior is in strict keeping with the exterior, being finished with 
open timber roof with carved tracery, supported upon wooden columns rising 
from the ground. The pitch of the roof of the aisles is somewhat less than 
that of the nave which is nearly equilateral, the timbers coloured as black 
walnut, and between the rafters the deling is painted azure blue. In the side 
chapel, which is fifty feet long, there is a gallery, and as the chapel is sepa- 
rated from the church by columns of the same kind as those which divide the 
aisle from the nave, the interior of the church is not disfigured by galleries, 
whilst almost every advantage derived from their use is obtained, for the 
chapel is so arranged that the pulpit can be seen from every part of it. The 
root of the side chapel is parallel with the aisle. 

** The chancel is raised above the nave by three rather deep steps, and is 
twenty-eight feet by twenty-four feet : it is lighted by a beautiful triplet 
window to the east filled with richly stsined glass in medallions and inter- 
secting circles and quatrefoils ; the south side is lighted by two lancet win- 
dows and on the north is one of the faces of the organ. The altar-table is 
placed on a very richly carved frame, and within the rails there is a credence 
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table, sedilia for the officiatine clergy, and a chair for the Bishop; outside 
the nil bat still within the chancel, there are stalls from any of which the 
prayers may be said, and a lectern for the lessons. The pulpit stands at the 
south- vrest comer of the chancel and commands a view of the whole church. 
The organ is opposite the pulpit, or rather in the angle of the building 
formed by the chancel and the north aisle, having two faces, one looking, as 
before remarked, into the chancel, and the other into the north aisle ; the 
choir is placed on a level with the congregation and near the organist. The 
whole of the furniture of the church is made of black walnut, which com- 
bined with the smallness of the windows, filled as they are with stained glass, 
if it is a fault, gives the church perhaps too mudi of a dim light, but certainly 
it is better than the opposite one of having too much light. 

"The church is calculated to seat 1000 persons. The length of the nave 
is 102 fit. by 30 ft. in breadth ; the side aisles are 85 ft. by 15 ft. ; and the 
side chapel is 53 ft. by 28 ft. ; from the floor to the ridge of the nave roof 
is60ft 

" We cannot conclude this very imperfect sketch of the church without 
special notice of the glass; it is so far as we can judge strictly ecclesiastical, 
and sincerely do we hope that our glass stuners will make a pomt of studying 
the windows of this church. Except in the chancel, the windows are aJl 
flowered quarries, lozenge-shaped, having rich borders, with no attempt at 
figures; ^ey are really beautiml in their simplicity.'' 

Candoor compels us to observe that having seen, during the visit of 
Mr. Upjohn to England last year, the sketch of the church, we fear, 
unlesa it has been modified, that the intention is in many respects 
superior to the execution. In particular, the windows as there re- 
presented, were of far too great a width for a church of those dimen- 
sions and character. The developement of wooden pillars within a 
stone shell in a church completed two nisu, is a bold one, but in a 
forest land — ^like North America, we are tempted to consider it as 
legitimate. Of course in such matters every thing depends upon the 
way in which the idea is carried out. We understand that a similar 
expedient was adopted by Mr. Hansom in fitting up the Roman Ca- 
tholic church at Clifton, from the circumstance of that church having 
been begun as a huge paganising hall by Bishop Baines (so conspicuous 
in his day for the pertinacious opposition he offered to the ecclesiological 
revival), and when the walls had reached a certain height the work 
stopped. On its completion, under Mr. Hansom, the interior was 
moulded into a Pointed church by pillars and arcades of wood being 
adopted. Our readers will likewise remember that in the re-fitting of 
S. Peter's, Plymouth, of which we gave an engraving in the last volume, 
Mr. Street has had recourse to the same developement. In neither of 
these instances, however, is the unus nisus predicable. We pity the per- 
sons condemned to the gallery in the secondary aisle — or " chapel" as the 
Church calls it. We observe, that the Morning Chronicle while noticing 
the consecration of this church asks, why it is not made the occasion 
of the restoration of a really ecclesiastical system of episcopacy : Bishop 
De Lancey assuming the title of Bishop of Buffalo, and pliuiting his 
throne in this church, after the example of the Bishop of Sydney, late 
Australia. We heartily concur in this suggestion of the Morning 
Chronicle, The American Church must come to cathedrals, sooner or 
later, therefore we say, let it be as soon as possible. S. Paul's, Buffalo, 
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ia not what we should desire a cathedral to be in dignity or in dimen- 
sions, but it is* we conclude, the best church in the diocese of Western 
New York, and situated in almost the largest, if not the largest, city 
in that diocese. 

The circumstances of its dedication, and the spirit in which they 
were received on both sides of the frontier are in themselves a species 
of admonition not to let the opportunity pass by. Typical as was that 
gathering of the principle of episcopacy, who must not say that it 
needs its complement, in that without which episcopacy is mutilated 
and ineffective, the Ecclesia Cathedralis, the throne of the chief pastor, 
and the centre of his synodical and missionary operations ? The Church 
in the United States is a missionary Church pre-eminently, and there- 
fore a missionary chapter would seem by all the laws of common sense 
to be an indispensability around each bishop's seat. At Bufialo, the 
material fabric stands ready to receive it, and American enterprise 
never lacks its means for whatever it wills. 

But Western New York is not the only diocese in the Union which 
seems to us to be at a conjuncture very favourable to this most salutary 
reform. The original diocese of New York has just breathed again 
from its distressing condition of episcopal syncope, in the election of 
a Provisional Bishop, with great general cordiality.^ The restoration 
of localised episcopacy in that diocese would not require even a change 
of title ; and in the city of New York there is a church. Holy Trinity, 
(an early work, by the way, of Mr. Upjohn) which we described in 
our review of the first volume of the New York Ecelesiologist, not 
only very suitable from its size and position to become the cathedral, 
but possessed of ample means of self- endowment both of bishop and 
chapter ; in fact, possessing large revenues (out of which indeed the 
church was rebuilt), from the land originally allotted to its support 
being situated in what is now one of the best quarters of the city. 
These revenues, it is gratifying to say, are most munificently expended. 
For instance, not long since, the corporation endowed and rendered 
free the college at Geneva. At the same time, were a cathedral to be 
built, de novo, as such, with the intention of its being worthy to be the 
Cathedral Church of the greatest capital of the new world, we should 
be still more rejoiced. 

Were secondary motives requisite to enforce this obligation, we 
could easily find them in the energy with which the Roman Catholics 
are building their cathedrals throughout the Union. We have before us 
a recent number of one of their organs, the Catholic Mirror, published 
at Baltimore, which gives a description of the new cathedral now 
nearly completed at Philadelphia, which was commenced under the 
auspices of its late Roman Catholic Bishop, Dr. Kenrick, recently 
translated to the primatial see of Baltimore. The structure, as we 
gather, is a reproduction of that type of church which the Renaissance 
has made so common in the old world. Cruciform in plan, but 
Corinthian in style, the length is 21 6 feet, crowned at the crossing 
of the transepts with a dome, 60 feet in diameter and 180 feet in 

' [While this was passing through the press, the unwelcome news reached Eng- 
land that Dr. Creighton had decid^ on refusing this See. — Ed.] 
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internal height, the height of the nave being 82 feet. A spacious 
sanctuary is also described, and the aisles of the nave, of five bays, 
are to be devoted to ten chapels. The fa9ade, as may be concluded, 
includes a portico, and there are to be two western towers. The 
orientation is not recorded. 

Whatever we may say, and our readers will easily guess what we do 
say of the style adopted, the size and sumptuousness of this building 
utter very plainly, " Go and do thou likewise " to our communion ; 
which, as an « American " tells us in the last Ecclesiastic, occupies a 
quite different and higher social position in the United States than that 
occupied by the Church of Rome. 

We cannot conclude without observing how very forcibly we have 
been struck while following the ecclesiological movement both in 
Scotland and the United States to observe, how much more generally 
Pointed architecture and ecclesiological arrangements have taken root 
in our communion than in that of Rome. With us they are beginning 
to be the rule ; with the Roman Church, they seem hardly to have 
struck root ; and the same phenomenon, we believe, can as a general 
rule be predicated of the British colonies. 


THE HYMNAL NOTED. 

In our last number, three letters on this subject, referred to on page 
S07, were unfortunately omitted. 

We print them here both as the necessary complement of our former 
article, and as containing matter of more than transitory interest with 
regard to a subject which is everywhere occupying a large share of the 
attention of Churchmen. 

It will be seen from the concluding note of the Editor of the paper in 
which they appeared, the English Churchman, that a temperate statement 
of our views will not be useless, even in quarters where considerable 
misinformation and misapprehension have unfortunately prevailed. 

We are happy to state that the whole of the accompanying harmo- 
nies to the first part of the Hymnal will be published in the early 
part of this year. The Editors will then direct their attention to the 
second part — and will be glad to receive translations, in conformity 
with the principles of publication set forth in the synopsis and pro- 
spectus published in our last April EccUsiologist, from all persons inter- 
ested in the success of this effort to restore the ancient Hymns together 
with the ancient tunes of the English Church. 

lliose too who think that any of the translations already printed in 
the first part, can be altered for the better, are earnestly requested to 
forward their emendations to the Editors and their coadjutors in the 
committee, for consideration — as it may be desirable to add, as an 
appendix, such improved translations of some of the Hymns if furnished 
in time. 
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Lbttbb I. 

*' Sir, — As a general rule, I would neither ask nor allow a reply to 
a review in the periodical which contained it. If the person reviewed 
feels aggrieved, he has other means of righting himself. But there 
are exceptions to every rule ; and I think your review of the ' Hymnal 
Noted/ published by the Ecclesiological Society, may be one to this. 
I think so, because the deliberate leisurely publication of a society 
which, by the confession of foes as well as friends, has won for itself 
a leading position in ecclesiology, deserves more attention than that of 
a common individual; and I also think so, because I believe your 
reviewer to be as anxious for the success of Ecclesiastical music as the 
society itself, though he has shown himself incapable of appreciating 
the ' more excellent way' of which it has set the example. Before 
calling the ' Hymnal Noted' an ' Archaeological toy,' I think he should 
have remembered the abuse which Archaeologists have heaped on the 
Ecclesiological Society fonio/beingarchaeological.for not being pedantic, 
for popularizing churches, for adapting them to our present neoesaties. 
What we have in some measure done in architecture, that it was our 
wish to do in hymnology. I join issue, therefore, with your reviewer, 
not on his major, that Hymns ought to be popular and congregational, 
but on his minor, that the Hymnal Noted is not the way to make 
them so. 

" He objects first to the four-line stave. I would, at the very out* 
set, ask, did he ever attend a choir in which it was employed ? Did 
he ever peruse the articles in the Ecclesiologist in which it was de- 
fended? Is he able to read it himself ? If these inquiries must be 
answered in the negative, cadit qu^estio ; if in the positive, I confess 
his statements seem to me truly wonderful. We employ the four-line 
stave, not because it is the old way, not because it is the ecclesiastical 
way, but because it is the easiest way, because it is the most popular 
way, because a poor country choir will learn it twice as quickly as any 
other notation. The triumphant success of Mr. Helmore's ' Pbalter 
Noted,' also written on the four-line stave, the amazingly low price at 
which the publisher is enabled to supply it, all prove this. When we 
employed it, we were not working for Uie dilettante musician, or the 
fashionable lady, — ^for persons who would try a melody or two, and 
throw aside the book with as much scorn as an architect of the last 
century would have put by a Pointed design, — but we were working 
for the poor. We wished to give them tunes in which they could join ; 
we wished to give them music which they could read, — and the event 
has proved that ours was the right way. 

" Your reviewer goes on to speak of ' the perfect thrill and glow of 
delight' that the old tunes give. I confess that this enjoyment seems 
to me to be almost peculiar to him ; but did he ever see the ' glow of 
delight' with which a country choir get rid of the best of them — and 
sung in the best way too—for the old melodies ? If not, it is a sight 
worth seeing. Indeed, the popular nature of the tunes is one of their 
most striking features. I have heard them whistled about a country 
place, much as a street-air. Again, they are great favourites witU 
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Dissenten. You may say that these things are not desirable. At all 
eveats, it shows that the tunes are popular. Neither we, nor any one 
else» could a priori tell how popular they would be ; and the event far 
exceeded our expectations. 

"Your reviewer proceeds: — 'Then, again, as if it had been determined 
that nothing was to be left undone which might scare away, startle, 
and excite the prejudices of the generality of the church-people, large 
black-letter Latin headings, containing the first three or four words of 
the Latin yersion of the Hymns, meet them at every page, while there 
is actually no English heading, name, or title, whatever.' 

" Now, sir, I do not think that any one could understand the true 
state of the case from this criticism. The words of the 'Hymnal 
Noted' are printed separately for the use of congregations. In these 
there is not a word of Latin from beginning to end. Nay, there is not a 
hint from beginning to end that they are translated. All the usual 
foppery of vignette-crosses and flying-angels is carefully avoided. 
Nothing can be plainer than this book ; which is intended for those, 
many of whom will necessarily be ignorant. The words noted are for 
choirs, and for the more educated members of a congregation. In 
these, it is true, the first line of the Latin Hymn is given at the top, — 
a practice which your reviewer cannot condemn without a taunt as 
regards the Prayer Book. ' It is true,' says he, ' that the initial Latin 
words of the Latin version of the Psalms are still retained in the Prayer 
Book — why or where/ore it would be difficult to decide. But, he pro- 
ceeds, * they are so unostentatiously placed as to pass unnoticed.' Are 
they ? But they were not intended to be unnoticed ; or to what pur- 
pose the following Rubric ? ' In the end of Benedicite» Benedictus^ 
Magnificat, and Nunc Dimittis shall be repeated,' &c. Again, the only 
hymn (in the strict sense of the word) given in the Prayer Book is 
called by its Latin name. ' After which shall be said or sung by the 
Bishop, Veni, Creator Spiritus/ Your reviewer, sir, must reform the 
Prayer Book as well as the Hymnal. In the Harmonies, the greater 
price of which would naturally place them beyond the reach of any 
bat those really interested in the work, it was thought that the Latin 
as well as the English words would be a valuable addition. 

" 1 have nothing to do with your reviewer's ideas of what a Hymn 
Book ought to be; but I cannot help observing that the Metrical 
Psalms he recommends are indeed such a relic of the deadness of the 
eighteenth century, as I wonder so constantly to see approved in your 
pages. They are as much without authority as without life. Or do they, 
too, in your reviewer*s judgment, raise ' a thrill and glow of delight ?' 

" I will only notice two of his assertions, which will show him to be 
incapable of fairly criticising the ' Hymnal Noted,' simply from the 
want of understanding it. The first is, that people will go to the five- 
line harmonies to explain the four-line melodies.^ This proves him to 
have thought that the note in the melody could be necessarily read by 
the upper note of the harmony, — a mistake in which any choir-boy, 
with a week*s instruction, could set him right. The second is, that 

^ [Tlie melody is (of course) the same in both, but the names of the notes are 
different whenever the accompaniment is transposed. En.] 
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English Churcbmen will never acquiesce in the ' Hymnal Noted,' or 
in Anthems, or in Services, in which they can take no part.' Now» 
sir. the society which has sanctioned the ' Hymnal Noted,' has always 
reprobated Services in the strongest terms, and only tolerated Anthems 
in those peculiar cases (like Cathedrals) where more elaborate music 
may perhaps be allowed. Would it not have been fair to state this ? 
One thing more. It is said that there is too much repetition of the same 
Hymn ' for the sake of a slight change in the words or of the melody/ 
There is not one single repetition of the former kind in the book. 

" I will give a fair challenge to your reviewer ; and, if he declines 
it, I shall consider him to confess his defeat. If he will fieivonr me 
with his name and address, I will engage, by the mere force of facts, 
to make him own — 1 . That the ecclesiastiod stave is easier for the 
poor and for children than the other ; and 2. That the old melodies 
are essentially popular. 

" I have confined myself simply to the points attacked ; nor will I 
take up your time by proving that to her old hymns and to her old 
tunes only has the English Church any right, — ^that is, without a 
hymn«book and tune-book authorized by a National Synod ; nor will 
I do more than remind you that all the present objections against Gre« 
gorian music were made against Pointed architecture some twenty 
years ago. That was unreal — that gave scandal — that would never be 
received; but Christian architecture triumphed, and so will Grego- 
rianism. 

'* To conclude. The principle of the ' Hymnal Noted,' putting out 
of the question the faults of the execution, is this : In the first place to 
give truly Anglican music and words, which for centuries have been 
the heritage of the English Church ; to make ecclesiastical music easily 
learnt — popular, congregational ; to enable the greatest possible num- 
ber of persons to sing ; to enable the greatest number out of the few 
who really cannot sing to understand ; to lay the stress on the em- 
phatic word, and to make the sense the clearer for the music ; in a 
word, to enable people to sing with the spirit, and to sing with the 
understanding also. 

" I remain. Sir, &c. 

" J iA. Nbals 

" SackviUe College, All Saints' Eve, 1851." 

Letter II. 

" Sir, — Mr. Helmore requested me, soon after he had seen your 
paper of October the 30th, to address you in defence of the Eccle- 
siological Society's ' Hymnal Noted,' which I accordingly engaged to 
do. At that time Mr. Helmore had indeed heard that Mr. Neale had 
sent a letter to you on the subject, but bad not seen it ; and since, as 
you know, Mr. Neale's department is poetry rather than music, Mr. 
Helmore thought it desirable that something should be written either 
by himself or me on the music of the Hymnal. After reading Mr. 
Neale's letter in your recent number, I feel that, if* the question re- 
lated only to the merits of a particular book, it would be superfluous 
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to trouble you with any thing more about it ; but such is not the case ; 
and the subject of the Hymns of the Church is one to which I trust 
your pages will always be open, as long as any thing remains to be 
discussed. Your reviewer writes (p. 689), * We much wish that the 
Bishops would appoint a Committee of judicious and able men to 
select a moderate number of good Hymns, and of good Metrical 
Tunes, for them, and for the Version of the Psalms appended to the 
Prayer Books.' I think a measure of this kind exceedingly desirable, 
and have no doubt that when the English Church meets in Synod it 
will be done ; and that it will then be done, not only with more au- 
thority, but in a better manner, than it could be now. Let us endea- 
vour to take a clear view of the present position of the Church as 
regards Hymnody. While Latin was the language employed in her 
Services, she had her frequent Hymns with appropriate melodies. At 
the Reformation, the Metrical Hymns, with the exception of ' Veni 
Creator,' were omitted from the English Prayer Book, not that they 
were thought unworthy of a place in it, but partly, I suppose, be- 
cause the Prayer Book was wanted immediately, and to translate the 
Hymns required considerable time, partly because metrical paraphrases 
of the Psalms were then so very popular, that the want of other 
Hymns was not felt. Together with the Ancient Hymns, their melo- 
dies also sank for the time into oblivion : new tunes were composed 
for the Metrical Psalms, not merely from a natural love of what is 
new, but because the Psalms, with very few exceptions, were versified 
in metres which had never been used in Latin. I need not dwell upon 
the subsequent history of Metrical Psalmody, but only observe in 
passing that though Tate and Brady's version was made to suit the 
tunes then in use, the greater part of those tunes have since become 
obsolete. Out of the fifteen tunes mentioned in the * directions ' ap- 
pended to Tate and Brady's version, not half are in your ' Table of 
Forty of the most current Tunes ;' and there are only about six others 
in that Table which could have been in use when that version was 
issued. This is a striking illustration of the fact that every period has 
its own music as well as its own poetry, and that a great inequality of 
age between a Hymn and the tune to which it is set is as unnatural as 
a similar inequality between a husband and wife. 

" Such a Committee as has been suggested, if now appointed, would, 
I dare say, do justice to the several existing Versions of the Psalms, 
and to the tunes which have been composed for them, selecting what 
is most valuable among each : but with respect to Christian Hymns, 
our position is still transitional, and therefore much less advantageous. 
Many of us can remember the time when the use of Hymns in churches 
(except of the few inserted at the end of the Metrical Psalms) was 
absolutely prohibited by some of our Bishops, and not without reason, 
on account of the heterodox and unsuitable expressions which the then 
existing Hymn Books contained. It is not yet fifteen years since the 
first English collection of ancient Hymns (the Rev. J. Chandler's), 
was published. This, like Tate and Brady's Psalms, was adapted to 
the tunes already in use ; not, I presume, that the translator judged 
the ancient tunes unfit to be revived ; but because music and poetry 
are not now so closely combined as they were in the persons of the 
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ancient bards and minstrels, and the general law is that the successiTe 
phases of masic are later than the corresponding ones of poetry. The 
Ecclesiological Society, however, while it participated in the feeling 
general among Churchmen that we ought to look for Hymns chiefly in 
that store-house whence the greater part of our Prayer Book has been 
taken, knew also that these Hymns had their own tunes : and there 
existed at least two reasons for paying attention to these melodies ; 
first, the general fact that all the music with which we are acquainted 
is equal in merit to the contemporary poetry ; and, secondly, that these 
melodies belong to the same style of music with the plain chant of the 
Prayers, which the whole Catholic Church now uses and always has 
used, and with the Gregorian chants for the Psalms, which the English 
Church used for a long time after the Reformation, and which are now 
fast regaining their lost ground. These same reasons, with the addi- 
tion of personal experience of the excellence of the Hymn- melodies, 
have led the Ecclesiological Society to publish them, and if they only 
obtain a fair trial, we do not fear that our labours wiU have been thrown 
away. Your reviewer, however, not considering that it is almost im- 
possible to judge impartially between that which we have been familiar 
with from our childhood and that which is completely new to us, has 
set himself to prevent their having a fair trial, and advises us to be 
content with tunes which have indeed been adopted into innumerable 
collections, but rather because the compilers did not know any better, 
than because our people had any great delight in them. As I am no 
ultra- Gregorianist, I do not mean this of such tunes as the Old 
Hundredth, S. Stephen's, and a few others, which, being the best of 
their kind, will probably remain in use till the world's end. As to the 
already published Metrical Psalms and Hymns, it is for the Church, 
not for the Ecclesiological Society, to determine which are worth re- 
tention ; the latter body could not give authority to any modem 
Hymns : and to publish a selection of tunes to suit the Metrical 
Psalms bound up with our Prayer Books, when there are so many 
respectable selections already in existence, would hardly have been 
worth while. But to work a mine of hitherto neglected treasure, this was 
an employment well suited to such a body as the Ecclesiological Society. 
" With respect to the Gregorian notation, after Mr. Neale's defenee 
of it, I will only add that, if Mr. Helmore and our Society had ex- 
pnected that Plain Song would make its way through people trying it 
singly on their pianofortes, they would no doubt have used the modem 
notation, but as they expect to attain their object chiefly through the 
instrumentality of competent choir-masters, they have preferred re- 
taining the notation proper to that style of music. Very few persons 
can sing at sight, or nearly so, from the modern notation in all its keys, 
because it is too complex, which fact has given rise to the sequential 
and sol fa systems. In the time of Queen Elizabeth the usual notation 
was similar to the Gregorian, in being for the most part confined 
apparently to the scales of C and F, and in the fewness of its charac- 
ters, and this accounts for singing by note having then been so general 
among people of education. Any person who understands the use of 
the F and C clefs, as it is taught in Mr. Hullah's course, may read the 
Gregorian notation without difficulty ; and even those who do not will 
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be enabled by it to follow the melodies when they are 8ung by otben, 
for it shows the rises and falls of the voice as clearly as the ordinary 
notation. 

" I am. Sir, yours obediently, 

"SaMUBL 6. GaSATHBBD. 

" Sevenoaks, Nov. 11." 

Letter III. 

" Sir, — la your last number you call upon me (if I do not mistake 
your meaning) first to ' show cause why, in certain recent publications, 
I have used a certain kind of notation which many persons do not 
understand ;' and secondly, that, either in theory or practice, the 
' good old Psalm Tunes ' are so radically bad that they are to be cast 
out oi the Church as unworthy of her. 

" Allow me, sir, before venturing any remarks upon these points, to 
assure you that, notwithstanding your belief that the Hymnal Noted 
is an exceedingly unpractical work, you have allowed it all that I 
conceive its warmest admirers have any right or wish to claim for it, 
' a prominent place in common with other publications, as furnishing 
materials for Melodies and Hymns.' 

*' For this courtesy you have my sincere thanks ; and I will not be 
so hypercritical of your very guarded way of expressing yourself as to 
add any other queries of my own whether the transcript we have given 
of such Hymns as ' Vexilla Regis,' ' Veni Creator,' and * Chorus novas 
Hierusalem,' may not possibly have some claim to be considered as 
having passed out of the embryo state assigned to the work in general 
of ' material ' for Melody and Hymn- making into the actual full- 
formed living and breathing existence of real Melodies and Hymns. 

" To return to what you affirm I am bound to show. The first ob- 
ligation to which I find myself tied down in your opinion (though I 
confess that neither in this, nor in the other do I feel myself so bound, 
though I am glad to meet your call to explain any useful thing I can 
to my brethren of the English Church) ; — the first obligation is an 
hypotiietical one — ' If this be admitted.' — viz., that the Gregorian 
Tones can be represented by modern notation, &c. My answer is that 
they caxinot be adequately represented by modem notes, except by a 
* superfluous minuteness :' this was fully stated in my Preface to the 
Accompanying Harmonies to the Psalter Noted so long back as 1849 — 
which statement I have not seen any reason subsequently to alter — and 
what is true of the Psalm Melodies is still more applicable to many of 
the Hymn Melodies. 

" Most, if not all, the faults which have been committed by the re- 
storers of the Ancient Plain Song are, I conceive, attributable to mis- 
construction of its nature and design, originating in the abandonn^ent 
of its legitimate notation. I, for one, therefore, am prepared to deny 
that it ought to * be admitted that the Gregorian Tones can be repre- 
sented and comprehended by that system of notation which is found 
equal to the representation of all the various classes of music which 
the inventions and refinements of modern science, or modem folly, have 
produced ;' and I am therefore freed from the burden which an opposite 
opinion would, in your judgment, have laid upon me. 
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*' But, having trespassed thus far from that path of sileDce which, 
as a criticised author, I was hound, and certainly should have heen 
happy, to have pursued, but for the call you have so courteously made 
upon me, I must beg leave to explain, through your columns, why it is 
that the modem notation will not, in my opinion, do as well as the old 
for that style of Church Music we are labouring to restore to English- 
men. In a brief space, we must make broad statements, and lay down 
general rules, without detailing the exceptions — and this at the risk 
sometimes of seeming not to know them. This question of notation is 
a larger one than I have time to approach. Leaving, therefore, the 
possibility of representing Church Plain Song in modern notes still 
guarded simply by the phrase ' except by a superfluous minateness,' I 
will state that, in Plain Song generally, there is not that precise du- 
plicate and triplicate relation between the notes as is indicated by — 
e.g., modem minims, and dotted minims, and their corresponding- halves 
and thirds — the crotchets ; nor, again, is there that return in equal 
times of the musical arsis and thesis upon which modern melody is so 
dependent. Again, there is not in the ancient melodies that equal 
division as to length, in its various phrases, as is maintained in modem 
music ; so that, to array their unencumbered limbs in the same tech- 
nicalities of time, accent, and emphasis, as are the peculiar attributes 
of modern melody, is sending out our David to fight the Philistine in 
Saul's armour. Neither the Ecclesiological Society nor I have nmde 
the Plain Song so ; but so it is, and so it must remain. To attempt 
to make it different is to travestie and not restore ; and whether men 
like it or not, it is the lawful and appointed music of the Church, as 
may easily be seen if any one will approach the subject upon the only 
side likely to lead to a satisfactory answer — through the authoritatiye 
enactments of our own Church. As an introduction to such an in- 
quiry, every English Churchman ought to study the Preface and Ap- 
pendix to the Book of Common Prayer with plain tune, by my good 
friend and first efficient guide in such studies, W. Dyce, Esq., than 
whom no man has done more in the most effectual and enduring way 
towards a restoration of the English Ritual to its own simple and 
heart- stirring beauty. 

*' And here, Mr. Editor, 1 cannot but express my surprise that all 
the works in your possession, arranged for practical, parochial pur- 
poses, are printed with the five-lined stave. I fear you have not been 
referred to the best authorities, by those from whom your knowledge 
in such matters has been derived ; and as to the fifth hne, it is simply 
a very unnecessary waste both of room and expense ; four lines with 
their spaces will express nine degrees of the diatonic scale ; and very 
few Hymns require so many. If any one complain of difficulty in 
deciphering the tme Gregorian stave, I am quite certain that at pre- 
sent he is a bad reader in any. A musician with the slightest ability 
would master the difficulty at once — all that is needed is to fix the 
name of one line or space ; all the rest follow as a matter of course ; 
the clef always serves as the true key, which any one may apply at 
once, and unlock the mystery of any melody written upon its stave ; 
the striking out of one line only lessens the difficulty. 

" But this notation seems to you introduced by me. I should like 
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very much to be informed of any period since its inTention when it 
was not used either in whole or in part, as often as Church musicians 
have wished to note down that kind of music of which it is the ex- 
ponent. I have now between twenty and thirty books, besides my own 
works, around me, most of them published recently, in all of which 
the four-line stave, and the longs, breves, and semibreves of the Psalter . 
and Hymnal Noted are employed. 

" I need only mention Pickering's and Novello's reprints of Marbeck ; 
Mr. Dyce's splendid work before mentioned, and the Hymnarntm Sa- 
risbwriense. Pars prima, published this year by J. Darling. A modified 
representation of Plain Song, with the Gregorian black notes upon five 
lines, appears in Boyce's Cathedral Music, and in the New College Grace 
often sung at our civic dinners. And in Marcello^s Psalms, known to 
all the musical world for a hundred years, some of the tones are printed 
in their usual form. To those who know nothing of music this notation 
is simpler than any other, while to those who have already mastered 
the rationale of tlie modem bass, baritone, tenor, contralto, mezzo- 
soprano, soprano and treble staves, there is positively next to no 
difficulty in reading at first sight from Gregorian staves. Only ten cha- 
racters have to be learnt ; and these of no abstruse or difiicult mean- 
ing, so that I really hope you will not any longer join your voice in an 
otttcry against this notation, as coming upon any sensible people either 
with ' bewildering novelty,' or ' strange awkwardness.' 

" I must now very briefly attempt to disabuse your mind of the 
notion you, in common with others, seem to have, that the revival of 
the Plain Song is destructive of the entire mass of Canto figurato, or 
figorate music which has of late years almost entirely driven it out 
from its legitimate place in our worship. Unless you had thought 
something of this kind, you would not have called upon me to prove a 
thing I never asserted ; and however I may differ in experience from 
that large majority of orthodox and attached members of the Church 
in whom the ' good old Psalm tunes ' excite ' a perfect glow and thrill 
of deligrfat,' I will not ask them, or you, or any one else to abandon 
them until they have given these still older, and (as I think in most 
cases) better Psalm and Hymn tunes a fair trial, and found them less 
thrilling and less conservative of their orthodoxy and attachment to 
the Church. 

** The two styles are, however, diflPerent, and require a different no- 
tation. I do not therefore condemn, but confirm the propriety of modem 
notation for its purposes, by my insisting upon the retention of the 
Plain Song notation for its purposes. 

" I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

"Thomas Hklmobs. 

"1, OnsloW'Square, Nov. 11, 1851." 

" [We gladly insert the foregoing letters, which we admit to be 
able and temperate ; and we believe that the object which all parties 
have in view will be eventually promoted by a discussion so con- 
ducted.^-En. E, Cy^-English Churchman, Nov. 13, 1851. 
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Aberdeen, December ^ 1851. 

Dbab Mb. Editob, — In sending me the proof of the eagravuig you 
have had executed of tiie curiously arranged and, in many respects, very 
interesting interior of the church of Habo in Sweden, and, in expressing 
your wish that I should prepare some account of it for the Eccleriologist, 
you have placed me in considerable difficulty ; because, whilst most 
anxious to comply with your desire, I feel that, from my total igno« 
ranee of the existence even of Habo church, until I received your 
letter about it, it is out of my power to fulfil your expectations by 
doing justice to the subject, and satisfying the curiosity of yourself 
and your subscribers, by any detailed description of this singular 
place of worship. 

Fortunately, however, I recollected a Swedish national Cyclopedia, 
or Conversations Lexicon, that I had by me, from which I translate the 
following short reference to Habo and its church : — 

" Habo, a parish, with the Chapel of Gustavus Adolphus, situated 
partly in IVartofta hundred (H&rad,) province of Skaraborg, and 
partly in Mo hundred, province of Jbnkdping^ deanery of Redvdg, 
Diocese of Skara, one and a half miles (Swedish, = ten miles English,) 
north-west from Jdnkdping. The church, of timber, contains no anti- 
quarian remains ; but it is itself a curiosity from its unusual archi- 
tecture, and it attracts the attention of travellers. It was built in 
the year 1680, and added to in 1723, and has five porches^ and two 
floors or flats.^ Over the altar is a clock, on which the hours are 
struck by a boy sitting over the dial, who holds the bells between his 
knees, and a hammer in each hand. The cieling and walls are 
covered with paintings, in which are represented all the chief heads of 

Christian Doctrine." The rest of the article is taken up 

by parochial statistics that would be uninteresting in this place, with 
the exception of a brief account of some druidical stones which, accord- 
ing to the current tale among the common people, " were the materials 
collected for building a church, but the evil one always destroyed 
during the night what had been built of it during the day," which, as 
the review remarks, " appears to point out, that the spot was formerly 
a heathen place of worship." 

In the above short paragraph there is but little to satisfy our curiosity, 
and I fear I can add nothing further, although I wrote to Mr. Mandelgren, 
the Swedish antiquarian artist, from whose drawings your engraving is 
taken, to request he would transmit to me any information he could re- 
specting the church. In reply he merely states, ** that Habo church 
is situated in the diocese of Skara, deanery of RedvUg. The sacristy is 

^ Svetie^, Vapenhui: literally, Weapon'ffotue j from the ancient costoni, that 
formerly thoae wearing arms, on entering a church, laid them aside in the porch. 

' Svetiekt Vaningar: literally, dwellingi; the same word used as to express flats 
or floors in a dwelUng-house. 
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built of Btone, and vaulted ; the rest of seasoned heart fir timber ; the 
walls and roof are covered with shingles, which have been coloured red ; 
the building was commenced under Magister Brignolph, of Lund, fai 
1680, and finished under Dean Martin Seth in 1733, when also the 
pews, altar-pieces, and pulpit were set up. The architect's name was 
Sven Nilsson Svan, and the church was painted by John Kinerus and 
F. Peterson in 1741 " 

The circumstances of interest to us which may be gathered from 
these scanty notices are, first, that the church is built of timber; 
secondly, that it is fully decorated by paintings and colour ; thirdly, 
that the chancel is divided from the nave by a fully developed high 
screen ; and, fourthly, that it was built one hundred and fifty years 
after the Swedish Reformation. 

This last fact especially, when considered in connection with the 
apparent copious decoration of the church and its interior ritual 
arrangements, as represented in the engraving, brought down, as 
an these are to our own times, by the drawing having been recently 
made. — thus proving all to be sanctioned by the actual Swedish estab- 
lishment, — strikes me as one of particular interest at the present 
moment, and I would therefore crave your indulgence, (as I am unable 
to illustrate the engraving as you wish.) whilst I offer to the conside- 
ration of the readers of the Ecclesiologist, and, if it might be possible, 
to His Grace of Canterbury and the members of the Protestant Alli- 
ance, some observations upon the arrangements of Habo church, and 
such portions of the Swedish ritual and church fittings as it exhibits ; 
since it will be found, that this eminently Protestant communion, 
whilst it has, in some respects, adopted Presbyterian forms and prac- 
tices, has in others and for the most part, (although, 1 fear, alas ! 
with but little sincerity of corresponding faith,) retained ceremonies 
and practices of purely Catholic origin. 

With the above design, and taking the engraving as my text, let me 
in the first place remark, that the chancel is separated from the nave 
by a high open screen of woodwork, of very similar design to those 
found in parts of England of about the same date, as, for instance, at 
S. Martin, Guston, Kent, with double doors opening towards the 
nave. Within the choir or chancel thus formed, appears a sanctuary 
inclosed by a low altar-rail, which is of course redundant, and, if 
we might judge from the engraving, may be of more recent date than 
the screen. In the centre of the sanctuary appears the holy table, 
placed altar-wise, and standing before it is a priest, vested and mani- 
festly engaged in celebrating. 

The posture of the priest is noticeable, being turned with his back 
towards the nave, facing the east. This posture is directed in the 
Swedish Liturgy, just previous to the Prayer of Institution or Con- 
secration. 

The priest is vested in chasuble and albe, on the former of 
which, consisting of rich velvet or brocaded silk, (and, if of the 
former, generally red, except in Lenten time, when it is invariably 
black, with silver embroidery ;) is embroidered, on the back, a plain 
Latin cross, ordinarily occupying the whole length and breadth of the 
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vestment; whilst, on the front, is commonly embroidered a laigc 
glory, wiUi a triaogle and the Sacred Name, in Hebrew letters, witbin 
it, — also of gold or silver work» according to the season. Beneatli the 
chasuble is worn the albe, of white linen, with a broad embroi- 
dered and vandyked, or fine lace collar, and sleeves tightened at the 
wrist, being bound round the waist with a netted blue silk girdle 
or sash, and having round the bottom a fringe of broad embroidery 
or lace. These vestments are put on over the cloth, cassock-like coat, 
worn by the Swedish clergy, and in which, together with the neck- 
bands, they are bound always to appear. 

Swedish episcopal vestments are of for greater splendour. They 
consist of a mitre of gold or silver brocade, a cope of similar stuff worn 
over the albe, a pastoral staff, and a plain gold Latin cross, suspended 
from the neck by a gold chain. The archbishop of Upsala^s cross has 
the angles filled by a glory, and at the coronation of the present king 
of Sweden, the late archbishop received such a cross of diamonds J 

The rich vestments just described are worn only at the celebration 
of Holy Communion, and here I will, with your permission, enter into 
some detail, with respect to the mode and other circumstances of 
the celebration of this Sacrament, as well as to the other regular 
and occasional services of the Swedish Church. 

In executing this design, I purpose to follow the order and directions 
of the Swedish service book, or, as it is entitled *' Church Hand-book, in 
which is determined bow Divine Service shall be performed in Swedish 
congregations,*' according to the last review of the same in 1 809. 

The contents of this book are disposed under the following fifteen 
heads or chapters : — 

Chapter I. Of the Public service. 

1. Matins. 5. Chapter [of the Bible] Explanations. 

2. High Mass. 6. The Public Moroing and £vening 

3. Evensong. Prayers. 

4. Weekly Preachings or Ser- ?• Preachings before the Supreme and 

vices. other Law Courts. 

' In many an old Swedish church are still to be found the remains of magnificent 
copes and chasubles, now alas 1 faded and torn ; the embroidery of which woald be 
of the greatest interest, but is often the cause of the destruction of the vestmenty for the 
sake of obtaining its value. Last winter I had hoped to obtain possession of a oope 
thus doomed to the crucible, but failed in my efforts. A description of it, however* 
may be acceptable, together witii a drawing which my friend, Mr. Mandelgren, made 
of it for me. The groundwork of this cope is red velvet, with gold brocade (lowers 
of a very rich pattern all over it. The orfray presents, on each side, three figures of 
saints, standing under richly ornamented canopies ; but so worn as to be very diffi- 
cult to make out The hood is a piece of embroidery of the same date and character 
as the orfray ; it represents the Annuneiation, and from the point depends a piece 
of crystal of an ^g shape, and 6 inches in circumference} set in silver. The cope 
is closed by a silver clasp. It appears as if the orfrays and hood were both of 
earlier date than the rest of the cope, and have been sewn on to it. From the style 
of the canopies and their supporting shafts, which are banded twice in their length, I 
do not think this embroidery can be later than the middle of the 13th century. The 
cope is a complete semicircle of 8 feet 10 inches diameter. 'Ilie hood is 18 inches 
by 15 inches from the neck to the point, and the orfrays are 6 inches broad. This 
vestment is not of Swediish workmanship, but is said to have been brought from 
Livonia, where it formed part of booty taken in war. 
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Chapter IL The Lkmny and teveral other Foroa of Prayer. 
Cfaiqiter III. Of Baptiim. 

1. Infant Baptism. 

2. Foundling Baptism 

3. Baptism m cases of necessity, and its Confirmation. 

4. Baptiam of Jews, Mohammedans, and Heathen. 

Chapter I V. What is to be observed when young people first partake of 
the Lord's Snpper. 

Chafvter V. Of General Shrift. 

Chapter VI. How the Sick are to be treated, and those who are iineaiy 
about their sins, and the weakness of their Faith. 

Chapter VII. Of Marriaee. 

Chapter VIII. Of Churching of Women. 

Chapter IX. How Corpses are to be buried. 

Chapter X. How those condemned by the Civil Courts to undergo Public 
Penance in Church shall be reoeiveil into Communion with the congre- 
gation again. 

Chapter XI. Of the Preparation of Criminals for Death. 

Chapter XII. How a New Built Church shall be Consecrated. 

Chapter XIII. How a Bishop shall be placed in his office. 

Chapter XIV. Of Consecration to the office of Preacher. 

Chapter XV. How a Pastor shall be indncted into a Living.** 


It will be observed* how comprehensive this list of ofiices is, and 
how well adapted it would appear to be to preserve discipline and 
good order in the Church ; and also, how Catholic the arrangement of 
the whole system seemingly is. It would be manifestly impossible, 
within the limits of a single article, to go through the above long list 
of services, and therefore reference will on the present occasion be 
made only to those included in the first three divisions of Chapter I., 
together with that contained in Chapter V., which connects itself 
naturally with the Communion Service. Should I receive encourage- 
ment to proceed, the remaining services may form the subject of one 
or more other articles. 

There are three regular hours and as many separate services for 
public prayer on Sundays and holidays in Sweden. These are Ist. 
matins (Ottesangen) about 8 a.m. t2nd. High Mass (Hbgmesso* 
GwdttJenstenJ at 10 a.m. And 3rd. Evensong (AftonsangenJ at about 

4 P.M. 

1 . Matins (Ottesangen), is solely a Sunday or other holiday service^ 
and commences with a psalm from the Swedish Psalm- Book, which is 
a collection of psalms and hymns in number five hundred, — many of 
them translations or adaptations of old Catholic hymns, and the rest 
composed at diiOPerent times by very various composers, and formirig 
the chief portion of Swedish united public worship. In fact "the 
Psalm-Book*' is the name which the Swedish Book of Common 
Prayer receives, and it is probably more studied than Holy Scripture 
itself, and furnishes the chief fund for popular devotion, being I fully 
believe, with all its imperfections, fiequently blessed to afford comfort 
and inspire fervour, llie whole people are much attached to it, and in 
ftuy possible future regeneration of the Swedish Church, as much as 
possible of this compilation must evidently be preserved to her. 

▼OL. ZXII. F 
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After this psalm follows a short morning prayer,^ and then the 
Lord's prayer, after which on Prayer days^ is explained the text ap* 
pointed for the same, and upon festivals, texts appropriate thereto, but 
upon Sundays a p>ortion of the Catechism.^ After this is read on Sun* 
days the prayer " Praised be God and blessed for ever/' &c> But on 
high festivals the special prayers appointed for those days ; afterwards 
the prayer for the king, &c.^ and for sick persons -fi and lastly ** Our 
Fatrbr,*' and the blessing; the service concluding with a short 
psalm. 

^. We now come to* the so called High Mass (Hdgmesso^GudstJen- 
8ten.) Previously however, to describing this service* 1 would offer 
some account of the altars in Swedish churches, and as represented in 
the prefixed engraving of Habo church. 

There is never now but one altar in a Swedish church, although not 
unfrequently, the ancient chantry altars, east of the north and south 
aisles, are still found, — the pulpit being generally in such cases, placed 
upon one of them. The high altar, which of course, is the one that 
remains in use, is often the ancient Catholic altar, and in such cases 
is, I believe, invariably a rough mass of masonry, with a plain niche in 
the centre of its front for a reliquary. The altar stone in these in- 
stances is always a large slab marked by the usual five consecration 
crosses of a great variety of forms. It is, however, most frequent to find 

' TVanslaHon* ** I thank Thee, my dear Heavenly Father, through Jbbus 
Christ, Thy beloved Son, that Thou hast protected me, daring tbia night, from 
all injury and danger, and 1 pray Thee, that Thon pardon me all my sins, and pre- 
fterve me graciously this day from all sin . misfortune, and all eril, so that my lift 
and all my doings may be pleasing unto Thee. I commit myself, body and aoul^ 
into Thy bands ; may Thy paternal care be my protection. Amen.*' 

' Four days in the year appointed at will by the king to be kept holy as first- 
class holidays ; texts for each being likewise fixed upon by his majesty from the 
Bible. 

' Luther's Catechism. 

* lyatuiation. ** Praised be God and blessed for ever, Who hath comforted, taught, 
admonished, and warned us by His word. May His good Spirit establish the same 
in our hearts, that we may not be found to be forgetful hearers of the word, but 
may daily increase in faith, hope, charity, and patience, until the end, and be 
blessed, through Jssub Chkist our Lord. Amen." 

* Translation, " I'hee, Eternal, Almighty God, the Creator and Protector of all 
things, do we invoke. Have mercy upon us for Jesus Christ's sake. Whom 
Thou, according to Thy wonderful Counsel, hast sent to us, as a Mediator, and as 
a sacrifice of reconciliation for our sins, in order that Thou mightest show forth 
both Thy justice and Thy mercy. Sanctify and rule us with Thy Holt Spi&it. 
Assemble, strengthen, and preserve Thy Christendom by the Word and the Holy 
Sacraments. Give us grace, according to Thy Word, to lead, by a true faith, a 
holy life. Preserve and bless our beloved king (here include according to eircum- 
9tance$ the rest qf the royal family ^J the royal family*s relatives, all faithful public 
servants, the warlike forces by sea and land, end aU the other inhabitants of the 
kingdom, to the honour of Thy holy Name, and to the mutual welfare of us all. 
Bless the government of the kingdom, give peaceful and happy social life, good 
and serviceable weather, righteous and Christian counsel in all that we undertake, 
and after this life an everlasting salvation, through Thy Son, Jbsus Christ our 
Lord. Amen." 

' There is no special form appointed for prayers for the sick. Those who desire 
them are merely named with some such phrase as our own common form in sueh 
cases — the priest often adding to this a short prayer of private oomposition. 
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the ancient altar replaced by a modem wooden structure, which however, 
18, I believe, without exception, of altar and not table form, and is of 
the aame character as Roman Catholic altars with us have hitherto 
been. Sometimes, but rarely, the ancient altar stone is found laid 
down for desecration at the chief entrance door of the Church. The 
altar is alwa3r8 a fixture, in some districts being against the east wall, 
whilst in others, there is a passage behind it. 

The altaur thus formed is very seldom, if ever, correctly vested, llie 
altar-cloth alone, without a separate frontal, being found, and this 
sometunes being of the table cloth fashion, sometimes of more correct 
shape and size. The colour varies, but the use of a black altar-cloth 
during Lient is very common. 

There ia seldom a super-altar, but very generally altar candlesticks 
of latten, pewter, or silver, and often of correct enough design, with 
aometimea a cross — ^never. I think, a crucifix. In the Mother Church 
at Stockholm there is, besides the altar candlesticks, an immense 
standard aeven-branched candlestick of ebony and silver, which stands 
in the centre of the sanctuary. 1 never saw it lighted, and candles on 
the altar are only so, in Sweden, at services which otherwise require 
artificial light. 

Bcred«>ae8 of all styles and dates, and carved in wood or stone or 
merely painted, are very common. Paintings also, as in our engraving, 
and even ancient carved, gilded, and painted triptycha, often of high 
excellence, are frequently found. 

The altar is always inclosed within altar rails of various design, but 
I never oket^ with any instance of a high chancel- screen, like that re- 
presented in Habo church, and very seldom with indications of a pre- 
vious rood-screen. There are, however, very commonly cancelli — 
wickets — across the centre passage of the church, between the blocks of 
pews, and sometimes at two different points before reaching the chancel. 
So that, in the matter of this high screen, Habo church presents a very 
interesting peculiarity, especially when the date of its erection is 
considered. 

There is always, as is evident from the engraving, a decent space 
reserved between the cancelli just mentioned and the altar rails as a 
chancel, and where communicants assemble, and in many ancient 
churches thb space is seated longitudinally and sometimes with stall- 
like seats. In some dioceses the Bishop's throne or chair is found 
placed within the altar rails on the north side. With this exception 
there are no seats within the altar rails. 

I now proceed to detail the high mass service. It commences with 
a short psalm from the Psalm Book. During the singing of this 
psalm, which thus assumes the character of an introit, the priest, 
vested as described above, and bearing in his hands the chalice and 
paten, duly covered by a corporals of some rich stuff, *' goes up to the 
altar,'* v( here he remains with his back to the people, standing before 

^ ' [Oar esteemed contributor must have forgotten the design of another screen of a 
like age (from its style) with that at Habo, bat more elaborate design, carrying, if we 
recollect aright, a family coat of arms, which is foond in Mr. M andelsren^s portfolios, 
Uid with wluch we reouli«)ct wken examining them, to have been much struck. — £d.] 
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the centre of the altar, as seen in the engraving, until the paakn be 
finished, and then, taming towards the people, continues the senrioe 
hy an invocation^ to the Almighty, which commences with a species of 
imperfect mosaic of the Ter Sanctus and the Angelic Hymn, heing, sls 
such, always printed in the " Handbook " in large type, and which is 
followed by an address to the Deity of a somewhat Presbyterian cha- 
racter, concluding by an acknowledgment of sinfulness and an invita- 
tion to confession. 

The confession is ordered, according to the rubric tii loeo to be 
said by priest and people on their knees, although it is not clearly 
stated that the people should repeat the words. But the confession 
being in the first person, it is presumable that such was the intentioD. 
In practice, no voice is ever heard but the priest s, and whilst saying 
the confession he kneels turned towards the people, a small book-board 
being commonly affixed to the centre of the altar rails for his book on 
such occasions. 

The confession' concludes without the Amen^ and the -priest pio- 
ceeds without break to read what may be considered as an absolution, 
although it be not so denominated. It forms, however, a separHte 
paragraph by itself, and seems nearly as authoritative as the absolutioa 
in our daily service, or even the absolution in the Roman Breviary. 
The form is given below.' 

Then follows the Kyrie ; after which the priest stands up and says (if 
the service be plain) the Angelic Hymn, or else (if the service be choral) 

^ Draiulaium, '* Holy, Holy, Holy, LiOrd God Almighty 1 The heavens sad 
the earth are full of Thy Majesty ! We praise and honour Tbee ; we thank Thee for 
lliy wonders; we worship Thee. O Lord God, heavenly King, God, Fathbr 
Almighty ! O Lord, the all highest, only-begotten Son, Jesus Christ! O 
Holt Snarr, Spirit of Peace, of Truth, and of Grace. 

** Thee, eternal God, do all Thy works praise : eternal like Thyself is Thy power : 
onchangeable Thy goodness. Look, everlasting Father, with pity on a congrega- 
tion assembled in Thy sanctuary to worship Thee for Thy benefits, and to call on 
Thy grace for their spiritual and bodily weal. Enlighten our understanding in Thy 
knowledge, and teach our hearts to bear Thee holy sacrifices of a true obedience. 
Oppressed under the burden of our sins, we fall down before Thee in the dust and 
pray for grace and redemption from Thee, O God, our Bedeemer, merciful and good 
art Thou, great in grace and compassion 1 Hear graciously the united sighs which 
rise from hence to Thy throne.*' 

^ TramlaUon. "I, poor sinful mortal, who born in sin, have likewise since, for 
all the days of my life, in manifold ways offended against Thee, oonfesf from my 
heart before Thee, holy and righteous Goo, love-rich Father, Uiat I have not 
loved Tbee above all things, nor my neighbour as myself. Against Thee and Tby 
holy commands have I sinned in thoughts, words, and deeds, and know myself 
therefore on this account to be worthy of everlasting damnation, if Thou shooldest 
so judge me as Thy righteousness would crave and my sins have deserved. But now 
hast T^ou, dear heavenly Father, promised with mercy and grace to embrace all 
repentant sinners who turn themselves to Thee, and wiUi a lively fiiith flee to 1 by 
Fatherly compassion snd the Redeemer Jesus Christ's merits. In them wilt 
Thou overlook what they may have offended against Thee, and never more reckon 
to them their sins. On this do I poor sinner depend and pray Thee confidently, 
that Thou, according to this Thy promise, wilt be to me merciful and gracious, and 
vrilt pardon me all my sins, to the praise and honour of Thy holy Name " 

> TVafulation. ** The Almighty Eternal God, of His great unsearchable mercy 
and the Saviour Jesus Christ's merits, pardon us all our sins and give us grace 
to amend our lives and obtain with Him eternal life ! Amen.*' 
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thetoogregation eings^ the Kytie, after which the priest, im this ease 
immmg toumrds the altar, sings the first line of the Angelic Hymn. 

A psalm is next sung, during which the priest remains turned 
towaidfl the altar. 

The priest then turns towards the congregation and sings — 

" 7^ Loan be with you !" 

The congregation answers — 

" WUh thee be also the Loan !" 

Or (and this I fear is the more usual custom) the priest does not 
sing, and then the congregation do not answer, when the priest says, 
" The Loan be wUh you" 

The priest turns again to the altar and reads or sings on *' prayer 
days*' and occasional holidays the prayer given below, ^ but upon Sun- 
days and other holidays the collect for the day.^ 

After this, the Epistle or the Gospel for the day is read or sung, (I 
never heard the latter), the one of the two being used which may not be 
chosen as text for the sermon. During the reading of this the people 
stand. 

After this the creed is read or sung, daring which the priest in the 
first case stands turned towards the people. If it be sung the versified 
creed introduced in the Psalm Book is to be used. 

The creed used, when said, is *' the Apostles,'* and the Swedish 
▼ersion of it is an exact translation of the Latin, witli the exception of 
the article, " Sauctam Ecciestam Catholicam" which is, in the Swedish 
vendon, *' One Holy Christian Church." This alteration is a late one, 
probably of the year 1 800, when the hand>book was last revised ; I 
have indeed myself heard, at the Sacrament of Holy Baptism, the Ca- 
tholic form made use of on one occasion, '* en Helig AlmUnnelig Kyrka,*' 
" One Holy Universal Church.'* It is one of those indications of the 
dowmeard tendency which the Swedish establishment has manifested 
ever since the Reformation, with the sole exception of the reign uf 
John III. A.D. 1568—92. 

The versified creed, which is appointed to be used, instead of the 
Apostles*, if the creed be sung, is a composition of Martin Luther's, 
and must therefore, I conclude, be well known. Besides deviating, in 
so important a matter as the creed, from that form of sound words 
which has descended to us from the Fathers, it differs so far therefrom 
as even to contain several omissions of positive articles of belief. I 

I Soetici, ^unger : literally itingg, but in practice the Gregorian chant is used, 
and is a manifeBt remnant from Catholic times. This seems to me to add to the 
proofs of the poet-Reformation practice of singing or chanting onr own services in 
the Gregorian tones. 

3 TramlatioH. '* Let us pray I We beseech Thee, Almighty God, heavenly 
Fathbr, that Thou give us a trne fsith, a last hope in Thy mercy, and a righteous 
love of our neighbooi through Jbsus Christ our Lord I Amen." 

' There is a collect and another prayer appointed for every Sunday and holiday, 
all of which, (although there are fewer of the latter than we observe,) are the same as 
our own. On Christmas Day an alternative prayer, epistle, and gospel are 
appointed, the collect remaining unchanged. These collects are generally neaily 
counterparts in meaning, though differently expressed, to those in our Prayer Book. 
The epii»tles and gospels are likewise the same portions of Scripture (with but slight 
variations sometimes in b^iuuiug and ending) as are used by us. 
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have never heard this Tersified creed used, and believe it very rarely m 
90, but its permission testifies to the lax orthodoxy of the Church wl^eh 
authorizes its public use at her services. 

After this an appropriate short psalm i» sung which is given out by 
the minister* who has now entered the pulpit, and who proceeds imme- 
diately afterwards to preach the sermon, which is always prefiiced by 
the priest turning to the altar and saying, " In the name of Ood, the 
Fathbb» the Son, and the Holy Ghost." After some words of intro- 
duction the preacher generally says the Loan's Prayer, turning again 
to the altar, and then reads the epistle or gospel for the day, whicherer 
he may have taken as his text, the |)eople standing. It is only on the 
regular '* Prayer Days" that other texts than the epistle or gospel for 
the day may be preached from, and on those days, texts are appointed 
for the purpose by the authorities. During the course of the sermon 
the preacher generally recommends his hearers to a few minutes oi 
silent meditation, during which the whole church is perfectly still and 
noiseless- 

Generally speaking, there are more than one officiant at Swedish 
services, and, in such case, the same minister does not say mass and 
preach, and the celebrant retires to the sacristy during the sermon. 

The preacher wears only a long narrow piece of black silk, which is 
fastened in gathers at the neck and falls down behind to the feet. 
There is an exception to this rule on the greater festivals, when the 
sermon is preached by the celebrant, who on these occasions, goes up 
to the pulpit wearing the altar vestments. 

The pulpit, as seen in the prefixed engraving of Habo church, ia 
generally much ornamented and is always the most conspicuous feature 
in a Swedish church, in accordance with the spirit which denominates 
the priestly the ** Preacher's" office. The style of ornamentation 
varies from what would, with us, be called Elizabethan, or Louis XI V.'s, 
to Grecian or other indescribable characters. The woodwork is often 
elaborately carved and gilt, with a profusion of angels and hX^hced 
cherubs hanging about it. In the older pulpits an hour-glass is often 
seen, containing three, four, or six glasses. The pulpit is very fire*- 
quently entered, as appears to be the case in Habo church, direct from 
the sacristy ; it is seldom turned as there with its back to the altar, 
and during the prayers from the pulpit the minister always turns com- 
pletely round, so as to face the altar. 

After the sermon on Sundays and holidays the prayers *' Praised be 
God, &c."^ and " merciful Goo, &c.'*^ are said from the pulpit ; but on 
" prayer days," the litany follows here, and, in Lent, the Passion prayer, 

1 See note^, page 34. 

* TranalaHon. ** O merciful God, all -good Fathbk, whose grace eDdures from 
generation to generation I Thou art patient, long-suflfering, and pardonest all peni- 
tents their misdeeds and sins ! Look compassionately on Thy people and bear Hiy 
children's sighs ! We have sinned : we have been ungodly and thereby made onr- 
seWes unworthy of Thy goodness and love : against Thee have we sinned, and done 
evil before Thee ; but think not of our trespasses. Have mercy upon us. Help 
us, God, our Redeemer, for Thy name's sake. Deliver us and pardon as all our 
sins, and give us the grace of Thy Holy Spirit to amend our sinful life, and to obtain 
with Thee everlasting life, through Thy Son Jksus Christ our Lord. Amen.'* 
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and, on the greater festivals, the prayers respectively appointed for 
e«ch. Then come the prayers for the royal family,^ the prayers for 
special occasions (as for example the prayer when the diet is sitting, 
&c.)» the prayer for harvest, prayers for the sick, " Thanksgivings for 
those restored to health and fob thb dkpahtbo/' ^ with notices of mar- 
riages, the prayer^ for the Lord*s supper (when it is celebrated) and 
lasdy, the Lobd*s prayer. 

After this, royal and other proclamations are read, and lastly, the 
grace is pronounced over the congregation. 

All being now concluded from the pulpit, when the Lord's Supper 
is celebrated, a short psalm is sung, during which the priest goes up to 
the altar, and, when the singing is concluded, the priest at the altar, 
turned towards the people, commences with this exhortation : — 

** Blessed Christians ! Let us open the meditative heart ! Let us con- 
sider with reverence the means of grace, with which the compassionate 
love of God at Jbsus' Table comforts repentant and burdened souls ! 
Here is celebrated to-day Jbsus* Supper. Here is distributed and re- 
ceived under Bread and Wine His Body and Blood, in a supernatural 
and inexplicable manner, according to Gou*s own wisdom, truth, and 
almightiness, — His Who has Himself instituted the Holy Supper. How 
we should be found meet to be partakers of these precious oflFerings 
{kafwor) the Apostle Paul teaches us. when he exhorts, that we, each 
for himself, prove our own selves, and so eat of this bread and drink of 
this cup. And we have then proved ourselves rightly, when we have 
considered our guilt and 8ini«, when we hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness and the grace of reconciliation in Christ, of which all peni- 
tents in this Sacrament become assured, and when we embrace a 
serious resolution to amend ourselves hereafter, to flee sin and lead a 
righteous life. So also has our Lord commanded us to use this Sac- 
rament in remembrance of Him, that is, that we therein remember His 

^ See note', page 34. 

' These words are a literal translatioii of the rubrical direction, and indicate 
another remnant of Catholicity. The following form is, however, added in a note as 
a model for each thanksgivings, and shows on the other hand the prevalence of the 
Protestant element. '^OMlaHon : " A new memento of oar mortality is given ns 
to-day, in that the Highest has been pleased in His all-wise coansel to call hence 
N. iV., after a life of ... . With snbmission to God's pleasare we reverence His 
will, and desire for oarselves grace so to think of our own approaching departure, 
thfit, when death calls ns, we ma^ be prepared for a blessed death," and it is noted« 
'* in saying this a necessary cauUon must be observed in particular cases," which 
proves that in this as in other matters, the Swedish elergy in their religious minis- 
trations can exercise better discretion and discipline tlum is permitted in the Eng- 
liih Church. 

' TYaHslation, ** O Lord Jssus Chkist, Who givest us in the Holy Supper, 
under bread and wine, Thy precious body and blood ! impart to those who now 
purpose behig partakers of it. Thy Holy Spirit, that they may worthily receive it, to 
the strengthemng of Uieir fiuth, and the assurance of the pardon of their sins. Give 
grace, that they with righteous heart may call to mind Thy bitter passion and death, 
nay renew the covenant which they entered into in Baptism, and seriously determine 
with Thy help to continue in true faith, godliness, love, stedfisst hope and Chris- 
tian patience, and thus may not intentionally transgress what they have promised at 
the f Vii*'"»^«» before Thy holy hoe ; so that they with all the Ihitfaful may at last be 

i& heaven. Amen." To this is added the Loan's Prayer. 
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Death and the pouring out of His Blood, and think and believe, that 
this happened for the forgiveness of our sins. Therefore, if we with 
upright repentance of heart and reliance on our dear Redeemer eat of 
this Bread and drink of this Gup in a fut belief in the words which we 
here hear, that CnaiST is dead for us and His Blood poured out for U8» 
— we become certified also of the forgiveness of sins, delivered from 
death which is the wages of sin, and obtain eternal life vrith Christ. 
But he who eats of this bread and drinks of this cup unworthily, that 
is with an impenitent heart, without faith in Qod's promises, without 
charity, and without intention of amendment, he becomes guilty of the 
Lord's Body and Blood, and draws to himself thereby damnaUon. 
From which may God, the Fathbr, Son, and Holt Ghost, graciously 
preserve us ! Amen." 

During this exhortation, and for all the rest of the service, except 
whilst kneeling before the altur, the communicants remain seated. At 
the conclusion of the exhortation, the priest, still turned towards the 
people, sings or says. 

"The Lord be with you," 

When the priest says this no response is made, but when he sings 
the people answer, 

" With thee be also the Lord !'* 

The priest continues the Sursum corda, — 

" Lift up your hearts to God/' 

If the service be sung the people answer, 

" May God uplift our hearts !'* 

Then the priest turns to the altar, and says or sings what must be 
considered as the Prayer of Consecration as follows : — 

" Our Lord Jbsus Christ, on the same night, when He was be- 
trayed, took bread, gave thanks, brake it, and gave to His disciples and 
said — ^Take and eat ! This is My Body which is given out for you. Do 
this in remembrance of Me. 

"In the same way also He took the cup and gave to His disciples 
and said : Take and drink ye all of this ! This Cup is the New Testa- 
ment in My Blood which is poured out for you and for many for the 
remission of sins. As oft as ye do this, do it in remembrance 
of Me." 

It will be observed how very imperfect and meagre is this form, and 
also, that the Swedish Church entirely agrees with the Roman, in attri- 
buting to our Lord's blessed words of institution, the whole power of 
consecration. There is no rubric or other direction for any action or 
sign on the part of the priest in consecrating the elements ; but the 
attribution of all sacramental force to the words of institution is fur- 
ther evidenced, by the order, that should the elements be consumed 
before all have communicated, more is to be " blessed" by the priest 
reading '* secretly " the words of institution. 

After the Prayer of Consecration is read or sung : — 

" Holy ! Holy ! Holy ! Lord God Almighty ! The heavens and the 
earth are full of Thy Majesty. Give blessedness in the Highest. 
Blessed is He Who coroeth in the Name of the Lord ! Give blessed- 
ness in the Highest !" 
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The iMTiest then prefaces the Lobd's Prayer by saying: — 

" Let us all now pray as onr Loan Jasus CnaisT hath taught as." 

After which, turned towards the people the priest says : — 

" The LoaD*s peace be with you." 

Those who are to communicate now come forward and kneel at the 
altar rails, whilst the rest of the congregation sings ; — 

" O Lamb of Gk)D. Who takest away tiie sins of the world, redeem 
us, merciful Loan God. 

" O Lamb of God, Who takest away the sins of the world, hear us, 
merciful Loau God ! 

" O Lamb of God, Who takest away the sins of the world, give us 
Thy peacte and blessing.*' 

These veraicles are repeated, or if there be many communicants, a 
psalm it sung» until all have received ; whilst during the singing, to 
each communicant (Sveiie^: " Stqfper Guest '*) is distributed, first the 
bread, at which is said to each : — 

*' Jaana CHBiifr, whose Body thou receivest, preserve thee to eternal 
life. Amen." 

And after this the cup, whereat is also said to each ;— - 

" Jbsus Christ whose Blood thou receivest, preserve thee to eternal 
life. Amen.'* 

When aU have communicated, the priest turns to the people andsays z^— 

" Tlie LiOBo be with you." 

" Let us give thanks and pray." 

And then turning to the altar he says : — 

" We thank Thee, Almighty Fathbr, Who hast ordained this Holy 
Supper, through Thy 8on Jbsus Christ, for onr comfort and blessed- 
ness, and pray Thee, give us grace, that we may so celebrate the re- 
membrance of Jbsus upon earth, as that we may also be partaken of 
the great Supper in heaven. Amen." 

The priest then turns again to the people and sings : — 

" Let us thank and praise the Lord." 

"Hallelujah I HaUelnjah! HaUelujah!" 

The people answer : — 

" To the Lord be thanks and praise.' 

"Hallelnjah! HaUelujah I Hallelujah!** 

Or the priest merely says : — 

" Let QS thank and praise the Lord." 

" To the Lord be thanks and praise." 

Lastly the priest says : 

"Bow down your hearts to Gbn and receive the blessing: the 
Lord bless you and preserve you : the Lord lift op His countenance 
upon you," &c. 

The service concludes with a short psalm. 

The altar, as I have already stated, is always inclosed within altar 
nuls of Post-Reformation design, and the communicants kneel to re- 
ceive the elements on a cushioned step. The use of wafer bread is 
universal in Sweden ; it is stamped with the figure of our Lord on 
the cross, as in use probably before the Reformation, and it is always 
placed in the mouth by the priest. The cup is also always held by the 

VOL. XIII. o 
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celebrant, whilst the communicant drinks. The cup ia not mixed 
with water. 

In some dioceses or districts, it is the practice always to receive the 
Holy Sacrament fasting, and in others for the intending communicant 
to ask pardon of all his or her associates for any offences committed 
against them. 

What may remain after communion is never consumed by the cele- 
brant, but is carefully put away and reserved until next celebration — 
all which indicates a great confusion in the Church's teaching, be- 
tween high sacramental ideas, and very low Protestant doctrine on this 
solemn subject. 

The celebrant never, I believe, communicates himself, which appears 
to be a singular peculiarity of the Swedish Church, and the first origin 
or occasion of which it would be well to inquire. If the celebrant be 
assisted by the preacher, the latter appears and officiates at the altar 
vested as in the pulpit. 

Collections are made during High Mass, and the object to which the 
contributions are to be applied is always announced from the pulpit, 
and they are never offered on the altar. Besides these, collections are 
made in all town churches at the door in plates, as in all Scottish 
places of worship. 

Should the Loan's Supper not be celebrated, and after all is con- 
cluded from the pulpit, a psalm is sung, after which the priest at the 
altar, turned towards the people sings or says : — 

*' The Loan be with you, &c." as above, and then he says or sings the 
prayer after the gospel for the day; but on " prayer days '* another ap- 
pointed for them. The priest then sings or says as above : " Thank and 
praise the Loan,'* &c. ; and lastly *' Bow down your hearts/' &c. and 
pronounces the blessing as above.^ 

The rule of the Swedish Church is, that all should communicate at 
least once in the year, and if habitual neglect of this should be proved 
against any one holding office under government, from the highest to 
the lowest rank, he would, if he refused to conform, be legally liable to 
be deprived of his appointment. Even servants or handicraftsmen or 
women are expected, on entering upon any new service, to be able to 
show the attestation of the priest (Scottich " lines") where they may 
have been previously engaged, that they have communicated regularly. 

In practice, a great proportion of the population communicate at 
least at the three great festivals of Christmas, Easter, and Whit- Sunday, 
and the Holy Sacrament is celebrated in most churches much oftener, 
in accordance with express authoritative recommendation. In towns, 
indeed, there is celebration every Sunday, and in Stockholm, in some 
churches, on Saturdays likewise, for the sake of those who cannot 
attend on Sundays, or who might from various causes find the Sunday 
service too long. 

In order to be admitted to Holy Communion in Sweden it is of 

* It is the intention of the Swedish Church, that the whole congregation should 
remain during the celebration of Holy Communion, whether they communicate or 
not, and in practice many non-communicants do often remain, although the balk 
of the congregation usually retires. 
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necemtj that the communicant shall have previously attended a distinct 
service, which is still denominated, as in Catholic times, ** shrift" 
(Sveiic^ .* Skri/termal), which manifestly takes the place of the com- 
pulsory confession and absolution of the Roman Communion, and of 
our own less formal public confession and absolution of the Communion 
service. 

The service of " general or common shrift'" stands under No. V. of the 
contents of the Church Handbook, but will come with more propriety 
under review in this place than unconnected with the form of celebrating 
Holy Communion. 

The following is the form of this service : — 

It is held in die chancel, and commences by the singing of a '* peni- 
tential psalm," during which the priest goes up to the altar, and after 
its conclusion he pronounces from thence the " shrift discourse,*' say- 
ing first, " In the name of God the Fathbb, the Son, and the Holt 
Ghost." And according to the rubric it must last " at most for half an 
hour, and must represent the general corruption of our race by sin and 
its workings, how by our turning from God all salvation is lost, but 
how in the strength of Jksus' precious reconciliation grace is offered 
and imparted to all repentant sinners. It must also state the nature of 
a true amendment and of a living faith honestly and kindly, and like- 
^ose must show with clearness that, without these qualities, no abso- 
lution from sin, no participation in Jbsus can take place ; but, on the 
other hand, that when the heart is repentant and trustful in the 
merits of the Redeemer, mercy and pardon is experienced.'* 

After concluding the discourse the priest reads the usual confession 
(vide note *, p. 36), which occurs at the commencement of high mass, 
together with the paragraph I have ventured to consider there as 
having somewhat the intended force of an absolution. But that it is 
not to be so considered, without qualification, is evident from the fact, 
that a much more forcible and complete form follows here, as in our 
Communion service. 

I beg, with all deference, to suggest here, whether this practice of 
the Swedish Church does not, in some measure, illustrate the true 
sense in which the several absolutions of our service book are to be 
viewed ? And whether, whilst it confirms Mr. Maskell's view, as re- 
spects that in the order for daily common prayer, it would not rather 
point to the intention of our reformers, with regard to the absolution 
of the Communion office, being that it should be authoritative and its 
value sacramental ? 

I may have occasion to revert to this subject when I come to 
consider the Swedish form for visitation of the sick. 

To return. The penitents present repeat the confession audibly after 
the priest, who then declares their absolution in the following 
form : — 

" If this your confession of sins be sincere, your amendment serious, 
your faith true, then do I, as the servant of Jbsus Christ, assure you 
that God, of His grace for Chbist's sake, has pardoned you all your 
sins. And this pardon of your sins do 1 declare to you in the name of 
God, the Fathbb, the Son, and the Holy Ghost." 
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Perhaps it would be difficult to prouounce a more authoritative form 
of absolution, and the only emendation that might be suggested 
would be the substitation of the word ** priest" for *• servant of Jasxre 
Christ." 

Another psalm is then sung, the Lord's Prayer is said, and the 
blessing pronounced, which concludes the service. 

This service takes place generally a day or two previous to the cele- 
bration of Holy Communion. But in some churches there is a repeti- 
tion of it previous to the commencement of high mass service, for the 
benefit of those who have been unable to attend previously and yet 
desire to communicate. The clergy, however, discourage such a prac- 
tice as much as possible, except in cases of necessity, as the more 
general practice affords them more time to inquire into the life and 
conversation of intended communicants, and, if seen requinte, to warn 
and exhort them, or even if open evil livers, to refuse them absolution* 
and by consequence the Holy Communion. 

By Swedish law, civil as well as ecclesiastical, (or rather the ecclesi- 
astical rule to this effect is supported and enforced by the action of the 
civil tribunals) none can approach the altar to communicate who have 
not first been " shriven" as above, and have received, as a general rule, 
a formal attestation from the priest of their having thus had absolution. 
It is in my own knowledge that in one of the parishes of Stockholm a 
notorious evil liver presented himself to one of the clergy for " shrifi,*' 
which being refused him, unless he should amend his life, he pushed mat- 
ters so far (in consequence, I conclude, of its being necessary for hira, 
in order to retain some employment, that he should prove his having 
communicated.) as to present himself at the altar notwithstanding. 
The priest on learning this commenced proceedings at law against him, 
and he was condemned in the fine appointed for such offences and 
obliged to undergo public penance in church. 

Indeed, the whole subject of penance and absolution as ordered and 
practised in the Swedish Church is very curious and instructive, and 
deserves a separate investigation of itself. 

Private *' shrift" and communion for good cause shown are admitted 
in particular cases, and both services are then performed in the church's 
sacristy immediately in connection with each other. 

The last service I propose to examine on this occasion, is the Sunday 
afternoon service, or, 

3. Evensong, (A/tonsttng,)~^ 

This is a very short service, and commences as usual with a Psalm ; 
an additional verse being sung, as it is quaintly expressed in the rubri- 
cal directions, *' to the pulpit," — as a quasi introii, I conclude, to the 
sermon which follows immediately, and which must have for its subject 
the one of the Epistle or Oospel for the day, which had not been 
preached from at high mass. But should another festival fall on a 
Sunday, in which case the Collect, Epistle, and Gbspel for the former 
are used at high mass, the Sunday's Gbspel is then taken as text, and, 
during Lent, the version of the history of the Passion, compiled from 
the accounts of the four Evangelists, authorized by the Church, and 
printed in the service book, is so used. 
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After the aermcm, the prayer, "Praised be Gob/'^ ii aaed, but 
dariag Lent, the "Pawion Prayer," and on the great festivals, the 
prayers appointed especially for each and all printed in the Service 
Book. After which the prayer for superiors,^ and lastly an evening 
prayer from the Service Book, the Loan's Prayer, and the blessing. 

On the great festivals and " prayer days/* the evening prayer and 
the blessing are read or sung before the akar. Is this another curious 
instance of oonfusion of all catholic and sacnmental principle ?— or 
is it not rather a remnant of the catholic idea that the chancel, or 
sanctuary, is the proper place, whence the Priest should lead the prayers 
of the congregation. 

I have digressed I find very far from Habo church and its curious 
Post-Reformation screen and arrangements. But 1 hope, that what I 
have discussed instead, and from inability to say much on the subject 
of the engraving, may not prove totally devoid of interest, but that the 
detailed account I have endeavoured to present to your readers of 
the Swedish Liturgy, may afford some additional encouragement, (not- 
withstanding the numerous deficiencies, and perhaps serious faults of 
that formulary.) to those who would use their endeavours, towards 
promoting, if it may be, intercommunion on Catholic principles between 
our Chiurch and the Swedish establishment, to persevere in their efforts, 
on the ground of there not being everything to create in Sweden, but 
on the contrary, that there is a groundwork at least, which it might 
not be difficult, at the proper time, to recast or amplify, so as to come 
up to CathoHc requirements. 

I have throughout referred to the Swedish establishment as a true 
Churchy and to its priesthood as endowed with valid orders, so as to 
have it in their power to administer true sacraments. And, in truth, 
I cannot but beUevs, in my own mind, that this is the case, although 
distinct proof is now lost, (from the blameable carelessness of the 
Swedish establishment on the point) of one link in the line of succes- 
sion, just at the period of the Reformation. Indirect proof on the sub- 
ject is however so strong in favour of the validity of Swedish orders, 
that it would be difficult to dispute it. 

To conclude, the pewage in the interior, presented to us in the en- 
graving, is of the character common in Swedish churches, — plain, 
uniform, and low ; — the centre passage being always left wide and de- 
finite. The gallery or loft, as it would be designated in Scotland, is 
the common appendage of Swedish churches, although I never saw it 
of the design shown to be the case at Habo. 

I shall await your decision on this paper, to know, whether a con* 
tinuation of my review of the Swedish Church-Handbook, proceed- 
ing next to the occasional services, would prove useful and acceptable ; 
and in concluding, for the present, must take the opportunity of ex- 
pressing my opinion of the high ecclesiok>gicai value of Mr. Mandel- 
gren's series of sketches of Swedish architectural and other antiqui- 
ties. So little is known of Scandinavian ecdesiology, and there is so 
much risk, (from the ignorance prevailing in northern Europe of the 

> Note *, page 34. > Note », page 34. 
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subject*) lest what still remains illustrative of it be gradually destroyed 
and swept away to make room for more modern ideas.— that any con- 
tribution towards preserving a recollection of what still exists of this 
description in Sweden is very valuable. Mr. Mandelgren, with imper- 
fect ecclesiological knowledge, but fully impressed with these ideas, 
and full of patriotism and energy, with great difficulty obtained from 
the Swedish government some slight assistance, being entirely without 
private means, towards carrying into effect his desire of preserving the 
record of what still remains in his native land of the above nature, with 
a view of subsequently arranging the materials he might collect, so as 
to present an illustrated history of Christian art as practised in Sweden 
from the earliest times. He has travelled throughout Sweden with 
this object for two or three years, and the result has been the very in- 
teresting collection of sketches which the committee of our society have 
lately had the opportunity of examining, and from which, I am glad to 
learn, it has been determined to cull matter for filling a number 
of the InstrwmaUa BceUtmgtka. 

Mr« Mandelgren hopes still to obtain from the Swedish government, 
the necessary means for publishing a selection from his portfolios, to 
illnstrate the progress of Christian art in Sweden, and should he 
succeed, I would hope that his publication might obtain encourage- 
ment amongst ourselves. Among his drawings are to be found signal 
proofs of the universality of Catholic custom in Church ceremonies and 
arrangement prevailing in the far north, as elsewhere, previous to the 
Reformation, and, in many an unexpected particular, do they explain 
or render more certain what may be obscure or undefined in our own 
ecclesiology or modem usage. 

I am, faithfully yours, 

G. J. R. GoEDoir. 


A VISIT TO LONDON. By a Frbhch Aechitbct. 

My Dbak Sir, — I take great credit for having waited till now 
before I imparted to you the impressions of all sorts which crowded 
upon us during our short stay in England. 

To us Frenchmen, the colossal aspect of your capital, the infinite 
number of streets, the hasty movements of people and of car- 
riages, stirring in all directions, all form a picture so immense and 
so animated, that it is really enough to make one giddy, and it is 
only at the end of some days that the mind can be settled, and in 
a condition to judge. This was the general sentiment of our whole 
party. We had left Paris, knowing perfectly that we were going 
to visit the greatest capital of the world ; and, nevertheless, the leality 
hx surpassed all that we had been able to imagine. 

Forced to renounce the pleasure of seeing a friend, I took at 
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once the coune of tearing up all my letters of recommendation* 
in order to profit by every instant of which I could dispose in rambling 
about the town, going by chance without any other guide than the 
modest map de circonstance of Mr. B. T. Wilme. This method of 
seeing a town is certainly not the quickest, but it is full of charms, for 
surprise plays a part in it which piques curiosity, and gives continual 
life to one's attention. 

I was always accompanied in these walks by my two friends. Paul 
Darand and the Baron de Guillermy: Paul Durand, the most per- 
fect fftnatic on Greek art whom 1 know ; and Guillermy, the witty and 
learned archasologist with whom you are acquainted. Though we were 
only eight days in London, yet I shall never forget the pleasure I felt 
during that week. It is unnecessary to say that our excursions were 
not made in silence ; between Frenchmen the thing is an impossibility* 
You will also well understand, my dear sir, that we were very rarely 
of the same opinion, otherwise the excursion might have been tiresome. 

Intrusted with the functions of guide, with the help of that famous 
map which I have already mentioned, M. de Guillermy assumed 
the part of passionate admirer ; he praised all, he applauded all, and 
was never tired of admiring; Durand only thought of the British 
Museum and the bas reliefs of the Parthenon. As to me, being unable to 
admit without contest the exaggerations of Guillermy, I was naturally 
drawn to criticise, and I much fear that I have still preserved a 
tolerably large share of my travelling habits. I hope, however, that 
you wiU excuse the criticisms in favour of the end, and that your 
national pride will not be hurt by the frankness of my observations. 
You will see in them, I am sure, only the artist earnestly seeking the 
truth ; besides, on many of the points, you will doubtless be of my 
opinion. 

It is evident that you cannot approve of certain modem churches and 
chapels which resemble much, as to their merit at least, those con- 
structed in France and confided to architects ignorant even of the prin« 
ciplea of Gothic art. I confess to you that I find these bad imitations 
a thousand times more detestable than those which were given to us as 
reminiscences of Grecian and Roman art. 

This opinion I back by more than one argument. The first is, that 
Grecian and Roman art are both of them composed of elements more 
simple and far less in number than Gothic art ; and in them the pro* 
portions and the principles of the orders have been reduced to rule 
and there remained fixed by absolute standards, from which it is 
impossible to d^mrt. The most incapable mason has but to take his 
formulary, and it is then perfectly competent to him to raise a Doric, 
Ionic, or Corinthian portico, as he may wish. 

In the Gothic art the elements are infinite ; and besides, every monu- 
ment presents the greatest variety in the manner of combining them ; 
in short, most happily there exists no formulary which enables ignorant 
men to make something like columns, without value it is true, but 
which at least present nothing very shocking. In proof, look at those 
who try to make imitations of Gothic art, without having seriously 
studied its principles. They imagine that there is nothing more easy ; 
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that it 18 enough to group bundles of shafts, to make pmnted openings ; 
and, above all, to multiply the details indefinitely, to ornament, and 
to cut out. lliey are entirely ignorant that the productions of this art 
are subjected to principles and rules as absolute, as positive as those of 
that of Greece and Rome. Nay more, they go so far as to deny the 
existence of those laws without which art cannot exist. 

You see I keep to my character of critic, and I do not flatter myself 
in being tender to your modern buildings ; but in truth I sacrifice in 
return to you a great part of ours, to which the same reproaches may 
be justly addressed. 

Du reste, the fault does not lie precisely at the door of living artiata ; 
the evil dates from further back ; and with us at least it is to the 
radically vicious imstruetions of the schools that we must attribute it ; 
and there it is that a reform must first be made. You ouinot imagine 
how difficult it is to shake off those bands, with which one finds one* 
self embarrassed on leaving the school. Vigorous and long efibrt* 
are indeed needed to disengage oneself from all the aocam«lated 
shackles by real Lastmction. 

You may, perhaps, think that I exaggerate. I assure yon, however, 
it is far otherwise ; I am persuaded that he who wishes to become an 
architect in earnest cannot attain his end, but on the condition of first 
forgetting all that he has learnt at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, and 
of learning afterwards a multitude of necessary things which are 
not taught there. Is it the fault of the pupils if their judgment 
is ruined ? Evidently not ; it all falls back upon the profeseon ; 
and the worst part of it is, that themselves having no conviction of the 
truth of those false principles which they teach, they utter anathe« 
mas against those who only dare to doubt their infallibility. 

You remember that famous crusade attempted about two years ago 
by the Academy, in order to stifle at the birth the taste for €h>thie art. 
Unhappily for the erudite body its appeal had no echo, and all the 
efforts of its learned supporters have had no other results than to 
provoke a tolerably large number of replies, in which the Academy 
found itself very ungently handled. 

Evidently, whatever they may now do, the movement has begun, and 
the Academy knows well that it is impossible for it to stop it, only 
it unites all its efforts to cripple it ; bnt the stream is stronger, and in 
spite of all obstacles, the influence of archaeological studies makes itself 
already felt even in the compositions of the pupils of the school. 

I have been struck with it this year ; I who do not usually frequent 
the exhibitions of the Ecole des Beaux Arts, was very far from expect- 
ing what I saw on going by chance to visit the exhibition of the great 
prizes. Not that I approved of the subjects exhibited — ^much the con* 
trary — and I went so far as to think that it was difficult to answer 
worse to the programme ; but here again it was the professors on whom 
the fault should be laid. The subject, in short, was a hospital of 
refuge to be built upon mountains, like the Mont S. Bernard. Now 
it is certain that if the pupils had made reasonable plans, with dosed 
cloisters sheltered from the wind and snow, they would have been 
rejected. Instead of ihis they had drawn long ranges of colonnades. 
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vast galleries open to all winds, and the satisfied Academy had g^ven 
the palm to the most impossible plao. However, (and diis was the 
subject of my surprise,) in one of them, that which obtained the 
second great prize, the tower of the chapel was surmounted by a real 
Gothic spire, of a pyramidal form, with quatrefoil openings, planted, 
one knows not how, on a basement composed of antique elements. 
The effect was truly detestable ; but, nevertheless, there was in it 
a character of boldness which would have cost its author immediate ex- 
pulsion from the prize list only four or five years ago. 

You see we advance ; and in spite of the efforts of the Academy, the 
taste for Gothic art developes itself more and more. The resistance of 
the Academicians and their disciples does not frighten me at all; 
and I confess frankly to you that what appears to me much more to be 
dreaded, is the precipitation with which people rush into the execution 
of certain so-cidled Gothic monuments, which have nothing of Gothic 
in them but the name. In fact, as I have already said, I prefer a hun- 
dred times the bad imitations of the antique ; these at least do not hurt 
our cause at all, quite the reverse ; whilst a bad Gothic construction 
furnishes very dangerous weapons with which to oppose the principles 
which we defend, and I think that in this case we ought to be the first 
to repudiate them, and refuse them any credit. 

The weight of these arguments will, I hope, explain to you the 
severity of my judgment on your new Houses of Parliament. Besides 
their author, raised by public opinion to the level of the first architects 
of ancient and modern times^ occupies too high a position for him 
to care for the opinion and the criticisms of a foreigner. 

I am the first to recognize the impression of grandeur produced 
by this immense building, of which the feet are bathed in the Thames, 
and the summit, cut into a thousand pinnacles, stands out against 
the clouds and fogs which brood over the great city. 

Seen from Westminster bridge in a fine moonlight, or under certain 
effects of clouds, one may say that its aspect is magical. It is a fairy 
palace, a marvel of the Thousand and One Nights. 

Bat, and here you will be greatly astonished, to my eyes, this 
colossal monument does not appear to be conceived according to the 
fundamental principles of Gothic art. Nay. more, I find that it resem- 
bles much rather the appearance and disposition of the antique. 
Symmetry reigns there in the most despotic, the most absolute man- 
ner^all the arcades, all the windows, all the pinnacles, all the niches, 
in short all the details are identically the same in the fa9ade of 
the building. It is like the Roman colunm and capital, repeated indefi- 
nitely on the four faces of the temple ; and if I did not fear to be too 
Mvere, I should say that this disposition shows the same classic purity 
vhioh characterises the Academic plans. 

Setting aside the enormous differences of dimensions and of style, 
the Houses of Parliament appear to me to be open to the same criticisms 
** our Hotel de Ville, recently enlarged and completed at great 
ttpense, 

' See the Notice printed by permisriou of the Lord Chamberlain, and told to the 
▼ititon. 

▼OL. XIII. H 
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In these two monuments we find the same absence of the real. In 
the Hotel de ViUe the four fronts are alike, and. nevertheless, that of 
the quay is destined for the great apartments, and that opposite for 
offices ; from which it results that the grand arcades, perfectly suitable 
for lighting the apartments of State, are found to be divided by a floor 
on the side of the wing destined for the service of administration ; and 
the result is there are offices lighted from below, and in which it Ls im- 
possible to see clearly in broad daylight. 

It is nearly the same thing in the Houses of Parliament — the great 
internal dispositions are not expressed in the fa9ade ; and if you place 
a stranger before this immense monument, it would be completely im- 
possible for him to guess its destination. It is like the Madeleine and 
the Chamber of Deputies — ask one who finds himself for the first time 
on the Place Louis XV. which of these two buildings is a church, and 
there is no doubt that these two lines of columns, crowned with similar 
pediments would place him in the greatest embarrassment. 

When I seek to imagine how the architects of the Middle Agea 
would have dealt with the composition of a palace to serve for the meet- 
ings of two such powers as the Houses of Lords and Commons, it appears 
to me that they would have been occupied, above all, with the idea 
of expressing strongly in the fa9ade the two great halls destined 
for those assemblies. I do not know if I am mistaken, but I think also 
that they would have given more importance to the Upper House ; aad 
I am convinced that the aspect of the monument would have presented 
an infinite variety in accordance with the different uses to which it was 
destined. 

I know well that you wOl tell me of the two towers ; but, first, 
what do these two enormous constructions mean ? what is the reason 
of their existence ? Are they towers of defence, or belfries ? — ^neither the 
one nor the other; and I see, in truth, no argument of real importance 
which can justify the existence of these two giants. If they are there to 
recal the two Houses, it would have been much more simple, and, above 
all, much more real to have expressed them, themselves, openly tn the 
facade, instead of drowning them under an ornamentation, in the midst 
of which it is impossible to suspect them. But I must stop, and I 
really fear that I have gone too far. Nevertheless, you see that if 
I criticize the Houses of Parliament, I hold as cheap several of the 
monuments of Paris, which are generally much admired ; and I hope 
you will only see in all this the very sincere desire of arriviog 
at the truth. 

Believe me, my dear Sir, 

Yours very faithfidly, 

Lassus. 
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S. JOHN THE BAPTISTS CHURCH, PERTH. 

Oir referring to the Scotiith Magazme for November, we find there 
a description of the church of S. John at Perth, then recently 
consecrated by the Bishop of Edinburgh, acting for the Bishop of 
S. Andrew's, in whose diocese it is situated. We abridge the notice 
given by our contemporary. *'The architect appears to have done 
his best in accommodating his plans to the site (80 ft. by 75 ft.) and 
funds subscribed. But here he seems to have been crippled. Yet he 
need not have run up a spire 100 ft. high, and made a low roof to the 
church, so low, that Lords Mansfield and Kinnoul sit in a gallery, so 
as to give the appearance of birds roosting in a barn. The arches all 
unfortunately seem to be part of the roof. Had we been in the com- 
mittee, we should have insisted on the sum expended on the useless 
spire bein^ i4)plied to heighten the walls. And that at this time of 
day, the architect should have made the seats so utterly incompatible 
widi kneeling, by reason of their narrowness, and the breadth of seats 
and bookboards, is perfectly inexcusable. We were, however, glad to 
see the organ excluded from its accustomed place to the obscuration 
of the west window, and {^ced in a recess to the north. The style 
of the building seems Pointed. We were astonished, at the con- 
dnsion of the sermon, to be called upon by the Bishop to contribute 
towards clearing off the debt upon the building. We do wonder, in 
the present day, how our rich nobles and lairds can condescend to 
hand rou.nd a begging box to help in building churches for them. 

*' We must remark, that it is a great pity our Clergy do not managa 
tiieir processions better. Really let us have no surpliced priests at 
consecrations, if they do not choose to go in order. Here there was 
no idea of propriety. 

" Again, we do think at this time of day. Bishops and then: chaplains 
need not be seen making a book-board of the Communion Table. 
[* fioif table ' our contemporary means.] 

*' We may add to our account of S. John's, that the pulpit is a very 
striking feature, being of handsomely carved Caen stone." We gather 
from another source, that there are transepts in which the roost-like 
galleries are placed. 

Our readers may be surprised at our going out of our way to ex- 
tract the description of a very inferior church, while we have allowed 
many of a really satisfactory character in all directions to pass un- 
noticed, from our inability to subject them to personal criticism. 
We assure them that we have not given preference to S. John's, Perth, 
firom any vehement affection we have conceived to its style or its ap- 
pointments as above detailed. But, as we have already described at 
length, — ^nay, given an engraving of another church built in the 
same city, siso for the use of our own communion, — we felt that the 
younger structure had a claim upon our impartiality. 

But, to be serious, S. John's, Perth, is not, we fear, a genuine off- 
shoot of the spuit of church extension, but the crystallization rather 
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of a vicious state of things, under which our sister communion of 
Scotland has long suffered, and must continue to suffer, until her sons 
see that — a small hody in an alien land — it is their interest no less 
than their duty to keep together. The wicked penal laws of the last 
century, combined with the attractions of English Establishmentariao- 
ism had, it id well known, created throughout Scotland, alongside of 
her genuine reformed Catholic Church, a series of chapels owing obe- 
dience to no one, and served by refugee English Clergymen, who used 
the English Prayer Book at their own free will, and under pretence cf 
being English Churchmen. One of the last of these — the last bat 
one we believe of the old stock to join the Church ; for a fresh crop has 
grown up in the Dunbar, Drummond, &c. schisms — was that of Perth, 
which did not place itself under episcopal regimen till a very recent 
date, owing, it is right to say, to the exertion of its Incumbent^ the 
present incumbent of S. John's. In the interim, Perth was not left 
destitute of canonical sacraments, for the venerable Bishop of S. An- 
drew's opened a mission ; it is under a zealous English Priest. While 
matters were in this condition, the city attracted the attention of 
those Churchmen who were most anxious to consolidate in a most im- 
pressive manifestation the Scottish tradition of sound words, and S. 
Ninian's Cathedral was the result ; more than ordinary soleomity in* 
vested the foundation of the work, as it commenced under the active 
and willing co-operation of a Bishop then eighty-four years of age, now 
eighty-eight, who heartily embraced a scheme for the exaltation of 
that Church and that truth, which he is old enough to remember per- 
secuted and despised ; which he has lived to see tempted by the allure- 
ments of wealth and fashion. S. Ninian*s Cathedral completed would, 
we are convinced, have fully sufficed for the actual Churchmen of Pmrtii 
and its vicinity. But there was something in some quarters more 
precious even than forms of sound words — self- exaltation, and the 
*' squirism " of the English Establishment. Of this magnanimous feeling 
we may, we believe, without fear of contradiction, say that S. John's 
church is the emanation, the after-echo as it were of the old schismatw 
chapel. We do not mean to write an essay upon the subject. Those who 
agree with us, will at once see it in all bearings. Those who patronise 
8. John's will not, we fancy, be much persuaded (if they even read this 
notice) were we to fill the whole number with arguments directed to 
them. 

It is sufficient to know — and we could not but bring this knowledge 
home to our readers as intensely as we feel it oureelves, that the 
Presbyterians of Perth behold the edifying spectacle, of one of the 
greatest instances of private church building undertaken for many a 
year in our communion standing unfinished in their city ; while, 
hard-by, another building, devoted to a deteriorated and self-seeking 
reproduction of the same worship of the same communion, has been 
run up at a cost which would have consummated the first and nobler 
work. Will their comment be ** How these Episcopalians love one 
another ?" 
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THE AFTERNOON CELEBRATION OF THE HOLY 

EUCHARIST. 

It u a good sign for the English Church that the corruptions which 
idleoess and apathy have introduced into the performance of her ser* 
▼ices, are beginning to be felt in quarters hitherto the most averse from 
all reform. To compel men to give their attention for a couple of 
hours to three, we might almost say four, distinct services, is, it is 
beginning to be agreed, either to drive them from their allegiance to the 
Church, by requiring a continuous exertion of mind not required by any 
other Church under the sun, or to teach them to compose themselves 
hebdomadally into an attitude of decent inattention, till in the course 
of years the power of attention is itself almost lost. How the services 
we have are best to be divided is a subject of deep importance, but one 
into which we shall not now enter. We are at present concerned with 
a ooUateral evil, attaching itself to a real reform. 

We no^ find it paraded as a new discovery, that the attendance of 
our people on the Holy Eucharist is lamentably remiss. The cause 
assigned is the inconvenience, as regards the poor, of the hour at which 
it ia usually celebrated ; the remedy suggested is its occasional ad- 
uiaistration in the afternoon. 

Now we have nothing to do with the ignorance which manifests 
itself in the arrangements of the Birmingham division of services, where 
this plan is definitely proposed, and where it is carried out under the 
auspices of the very learned diocesan of that place. An afternoon cele- 
bration is not, we are sorry to say, a perfect novelty ; and men who are 
not altogether ignorant of ritualism, and who are by no means unac- 
quainted with the history of the Church, are found to defend it. It is 
to them — not to the Birmingham reformers — that we address ourselves. 

In the first place, we agree with them that the number of communi- 
eonts is fearfully smaU, and the periods at which many of those who are 
comraonicants receive our Loan's Body and Blood fearfully far apart. 

In the second place, we agree with them that the cause of the second 
of these evils may be, to some extent, the inconvenient time at which 
celebration usually takes place. 

In the third place, we do not wish to deny that the express dead 
letter of the Prayer- Book does not absolutely forbid their system. And 
having made these concessions, we retain our opinion, or rather our cer- 
tainty, that the proposed change is nevertheless mischievous, irreverent, 
and dangerous in the highest degree. 

Why have we so few communicants, and why do they come so 
seldom ? For three reasons. 

We wish, as far as possible, to keep clear of doctrinal questions ; yet 
w« must mention, as the first cause of this evil, the doctrine that is 
preached in the majority of our churches on the subject of the blessed 
Sacrament. While Zuinglianism and the like heresies are rampant in 
the pulpit, no wonder that there is a paucity of communicants at the 
altar. And in better cases,— is not the true doctrine so half-heartedly 
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stated, — is it not hedged and hemmed in by 00 many huts, and ht Ine 
not be misunderstoods, — is it not so clearly the preacher's chief fear that 
he should say, and his congregation think* too much of the Holy Eucha- 
rist, — is it not made so fruit^l an occasion of flings at Romanism, — 
that one cannot wonder that such cold doctrine should result in the 
lax practice that we lament ? Here b the great root of the eVH. 
Oive us true and high teaching ; and celebrate at what hour you may. 
the altar will be thronged ; give us the reverse, and the consequence is 
before our eyes. 

The second reason lies in the service itself, and its great length. Tt 
is an unhappiness that we have followed the East in this respect rather 
than the West. The distinction of High and Low Mass is one of in- 
estimable benefit alike to Priest and to communicant. In point of fact, 
people sometimes take the matter into their own hands. For instance :-— 
there is (as it were) a Low Mass every Sunday morning in S. Pancras, 
made by the very simple, though utterly reprehensible, expedient of 
lopping off everything preceding the offertory. It is clearly a mistake 
now, whatever it was at the Reformation, to render a forty minutes' 
service essential to communion. We appeal to parish priests, — ^and the 
harder- working they are with the more confidence, — whether they have 
not felt the hindrance of the necessity thus laid upon them ? If 
Convocation, keeping the present Liturgy for what would then be our 
High Mass, would sanction the omission in Low Mass of all that pre- 
cedes the Collect, of the Creed, of the sermon, (for the omission of that, 
be it remembered, has never yet been sanctioned,) of the exhorta- 
tions, the Comfortable Sentences, and of the Gloria in Excelsis, the 
service, in itself, would take about a quarter of an hour ; and this, 
where there are many communicants, would be no small advantage. 
And in connection with this consideration, we are to remember that, 
whenever the reservation of the Blessed Sacrament is restored, as it 
at this moment exists in the Scotch Church, we shall also gain in ob-< 
viating the present difficulties and dangers of very large communions. 

But the third reason remains : and that is the inconvenience of the 
time at which the Holy Communion is now usually celebrated. And 
this positively,— occurring from about 1 p.m. till 2 p.m.; and also 
relatively, as coming after a previous service of two hours. Let us then 
detach it, and alter the time. There are five morning hours in the 
Sunday, before the usual period for the commencement of matins, in 
which the Holy Eucharist might be celebrated. Will any one in his 
senses say that, at some one of these, it would not be just as easy for 
any earnest-minded person to communicate as in the afternoon ? 

We will go further : and we assert that, looking now for the moment 
at the question simply as one of convenience, the afternoon is a very 
unsuitable time, and that it is the evening which, on Birmingham prin* 
ciples, ought to have been selected. Look at the afternoon congrega^ 
tions in nine-tenths of our churches, both as to numbers and devotion, 
and then say how you would be satisfied with such numbers, or edified 
by sodi devotion, at the altar. There is not the slightest exouae for any 
i^eat*B eten thinking of an afternoon Eucharist, Uli he has tvied every 
hour in the morning, and found it fisil. And, if he does fail, he m#f be 
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•i)y[p>that the fault does not lie in the time, but in himself; and the 
a|teniaoA, when its novelty is over, will be an equal failure. And 
what are we to say of those who, like the author of the Birmingham 
V Pie,** avail themselves of the permitted corruption of a dry office, (a 
*'JPcpish corruption*' if ever there were one, but which subsequent Popes 
have put down with a high hand) and distinguishing between the 
"Load's Supper'' and the " Communion Office,*' on the one hand de- 
prive their parishioners of the Holy Eucharist so often, — on the otlier. 
profess themselves Reformers, bent on the enforcement of its more 
ffequent reception ? Are not such men ashamed to preach what they 
so openly refuse to practise ? About eighty times in the year the 
Church, if she does not command, at least wishes, them to give their 
parishioners the opportunity of communicating. Do they obey her in- 
timations ? Not they. They do about the third of what she bids 
them, and then, complaining that they do not perform enough^ set up 
for reformers, when they are merely innovators, and obtain the praise 
of energy for a crotchet. 

" But why not celebrate the Holy Eucharist in the afternoon ? where 
does the Prayer Book forbid it ?*' 

Nowhere in so many words : for the simple reason that such a thing 
never entered the minds of its compilers. They no more ordered that, 
than they ordered men to stand at the Psalms, or to kneel at the 
litany. The universal rule of the Church was then what it is now, 
except in our own Communion, that no mass could be begun after mid- 
day ; and that both celebrants and communicants were to be fasting. 

But we do not wish to lay too much stress on this uee of the Church, 
because, to say the truth, we do not consider it the strongest argu- 
ment. The early Church recommended, and usually practised, fasting 
before the Holy Eucharist ; the mediaeval Church enjoined it. But 
neither early nor mediaeval Church cared about the hour, so the fast 
were observed. The Third Council of Orleans (a.o. 538) clearly dis- 
tinguishes between the Matutina and Vespertina Missarum sacrificia. 
So does that of Macon (▲.d. 585). Walafrid Strabo speaks of Mass 
at Nones and Vespers. As late as the 15th century, Kadulphus 
Tungrensis speaks of Mass at Nones. And up to that period it was 
bond fide on fast days, at least^ occasionally, so said. And it is still 
theoretical^ said in the afternoon on fast days in the Roman Church. 
Missa did debet . . . t» Adventu Quadragesimd Quatuor Temporibus, et 
VigiiUs gua jefunaniur, dictd Nond. We know, as matter of fact, that 
Nones are anticipated. This anticipation is regarded by Bellarmine, 
however, as a corruption ; although Cardinal Bona views it in a more 
favourable ligjit (R. L. i. 21). So, in the Eastern Church, the Liturgy 
of the Presanctified, which is communion of the Reserved Sacrament, 
forms a part of Vespers. 

It may then be argued : the Church's consent is for fasting, — not 
against afternoon celebration. But, in the usual celebration of the 
Communion, fasting is seldom observed either by English Priests or 

^ The rastom of anticipathig the Hoar nrast however have begim eariy ; for we 
%id ffiestaf Pectoratns, in the 1 1th century, attacking the Latins for celebratiiig at 
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people. You have given up. then, that for which the Chiurdi mUj 
cared, the fast ; and it is a mere unreality to cling to that about wfaidi 
she does not care, the time. 

To which we reply in the first place : this is merely to assign one 
corruption as the cause of another. It is true that, with our preoent 
hahits, and our present usual hour for the Holy Eucharist, fiaating 
is put almost out of the question. But in how many cases is 
that hour, even now, such as to make it not only easy, but almost 
natural ! Why is it not so far oftener ? These people that are to be 
accommodated by a celebration at 4 or 5 p.m., (or rather, as we hsTS 
seen, at Tor 8 p.m.,) would be equally well suited by one at 6 or 
7 A.M. That is the right reform ; and by that we break no custom of 
the Church. Till the morning hour has been tried, we say it again, 
the evening one should not be even thought of. 

In the second place : there is a very great practical difference be- 
tween the two times. Whether people come, as they would come, 
after a heavy dinner, drowsy, stupified, passing closely from the 
principal meal of the day, with all its secular associations, to the 
reception of that Living Bread which cometh down from heaven, — or 
whether they come, as now, some hours after a breakfast which has no 
such tendencies, and no such consequences, this, it stands to oommoo 
sense, makes all the difference in the world. There is more variance 
between our present system, and that now proposed, if we look at the 
matter practically, than between our present system and absolute 
fasting. 

And the natural consequence will be, that the low and grovelling 
views respecting the Holy Eucharist so lamentably prevalent among us 
will, if the Birmingham reform is ever largely followed, become more 
and more deeply engrained. If people are invited to come to the 
altar when most drowsy, most unfit for the service of Goo, at a time 
when it is not usual to engage in any worldly business that requires 
much care and thought, what will they conclude with respect to tiie 
service in which they are to engage ? Will they take it for the highest 
act of Christian worship, the great Eucharistic Sacrifice, the parti- 
cipation of their Lord's Body and Blood ? — or will they hold it as 
a mere commemorative eating of bread and wine, to be performed be- 
cause commanded, and involving no more preparation, and no more 
responsibility, than any other act of Divine service ? The question 
surely answers itself. 

On the whole : because the proposed change is wholly unnecessary : 
— because it would not increase the number of communicants : — be- 
cause it is contrary to the intention of the Prayer Book, and repug- 
nant to the practice of the Catholic Church : — because it is shocking 
to so many reverent men : —because it seeks to mend one corruption 
by another : — because its tendency is to an unprepared and irreverent 
reception of, if not to the fostering of heresy concerning, our Lord's 
Body and Blood, — we do most earnestly protest against the afternoon 
or evening celebration of the Holy Eucharist. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION OF 1862. 

[Tbb following notice of the Free Architectural Exhibition for the 
present 7ear, from the pen of one of our own body, has already 
appeared in the columns of our daily contemporary, the Morning 
Chronicle, We need not apologize for transferring to our own pages a 
critique, of which we could but have varied the words and not the spirit, 
had we thought it expedient to provide an original article. — En.] 

We welcome the second year's collection of architectural drawings 
and designs, which opened on January 12 at the Portland Gallery, not 
merely for its own siike, but because it is a vigorous and substantial 
protest against a gricTOus wrong and injustice. Year after year 
the affiditCeetaral profession have complained of the contempt put upon 
arckkectare by the Royal Academy, and lately the public, growingly 
iatereeted in the study and practice of the art, have sympathized in the 
profeseional dissatisfiBLCtion. There seemed, however, to be no rea- 
sonable hope of redress. The Royal Academicians, although reckoning 
some distingtiished architects among their number, continued to think 
one sfludl room sufficient for the department of architecture in their 
auMtal exhibition ; and latterly there have been symptoms of a wish to 
make the disssal octagon room the limbo of architectural draughtsmen. 

Aooerdingly a number of architects, chiefly the younger members of 
the profession, have taken the matter into their own hands, and have 
c^ned, now for the second year, an exhibition of their own. It 
is a bold undertaking, and they have much to contend against. First, 
there are pceoniary difficulties. The promoters of this scheme have to 
rsise the iieeesaary funds for hiring the gallery by a private sub* 
teription, instead of enjo3ring a due share of the rooms provided in Tra- 
falgar SquaK at the cost of the nation. Then, again, it is clear 
thai they suffer from the circumstance of their association being a 
pwidy T^untary one. Professional jealousies are proverbial : and here 
then is ^i necessity no recognized aristocracy of merit or position, 
such as the Royal Academician architects ought to be, upon whom 
m^^ dev<^ve the responsibility of selecting the works proper for exhi- 
bitioa. The consequence is that the present coUection contains a 
greater proportion of mediocre drawings than would have been likely 
under a happier constitution of affairs ; and then again, as might 
be espeoted, the more distinguished of our architects, with very few 
exoeptioiis — even those not likely to be on good terms with the Royal 
Aeademy — have held aloof from the present voluntary undertaking. 

In spite, however, of all these disadvantages the new Architectural 
Exhibition musters as many as three hundred and sixty works, con- 
tributed by alMut one hundred and eighty artists ; and we must repeat 
that we wish the scheme all success, and indeed what we should con- 
sider the highest success, which would be that the growing importance 
of this voluntary association, and its intelligent appreciation by the 
public, should at last force the magnates of the Royal Academy to 
extend proper encouragement to this long- neglected art. 

VOL. XIII. I 
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We will proceed now to notice some of the more salient points 
in the contents of the Architectural Exhibition for this year. We 
must say that we regret the entire absence of such names as Pugin, 
Carpenter, Butterfield, Harrison, Ferrey, Brandon, and Street, who, 
though none of them decorated with the letters R.A. are at the head of 
their profession as ecclesiastical architects. Messrs. Scott, Wyatt, 
Donaldson, Gk>dwin, and Tniefitt, however, are not only exhibitors, but 
members of the committee. The first of these, we may remark, has 
not exhibited any of his more remarkable works. 

We were struck, on examining the collection, with two things. 
One was the growing taste for the Gothic styles, and more especially 
for the middle period of that sort of architecture — ^the Pointed of the 
fourteenth century. There are not a few examples of even conven- 
ticles of various denominations being designed in the Pointed manner. 
The designs in any kind of classical architecture for ecclesiastical pur- 
poses are very few, and quite insignificant. The other most remark- 
able point is the growing tendency to introduce an iron style of 
construction — ^not, indeed, after the model of the Crystal Palace, which 
was not architecture at all, properly speaking — but as an element of 
architectural design. Of this kind is a drawing by Mr. Edmeston 
(No. 93) which represents a cottage, framed in iron, and filled in with 
slabs of rough clay, *< covered with a very thin coating of porcelain 
day, and then glazed." This, we must say, is a very fair translation, 
into new materials, of the old idea of a timber and plaister house. The 
windows and openings, however, are not treated either constructively 
or picturesquely. 

Mr. Truefitt is less successful in the idea of adapting a metal design 
for a canopy to a statue of Sir Robert Peel (No. 335 ;) although here, as 
in other designs, he shows much skill and freedom in metal construc- 
tion. There are several designs for chancel- screens in metal, showing 
some merit; but one (No. 78) by Mr. Nicholls, designed for execution 
in cast iron, is a retrogression in art. 

One of the largest exhibitors is Mr. £. B. Lamb ; but all his works 
appear to us to fail for want of attention to precedents. Originality is 
dearly purchased at the expense of conformity to the necessary laws 
and standards of architectural style. In a design for metropolitan 
baths (No. ],) Mr. Allom has shown signs of genius and power. Mr. 
Joseph Clarke is exaggerated in his Pointed fishing villa (No. 12.) and 
tame in works of great size and admitting of great opportunities, such as 
(No. 99) the Culham Training College. In an octagonal church (No. 26,) 
Mr. Charles Innes has failed through attempting originality ; and Mr. 
James has been very unsuccessful in his design (No. 27a) for a cemetery 
chapel at Brighton. No. 41, a design for a town church, on a square 
site, by Mr. Lewis Stride, is too ambitious, but is promising. Mr. H. 
Ward, junior, has a preposterous design for a country church (No. 31 ;) 
and Mr. £. Christian has not escaped mediocrity in a design (No. 33) 
for the restoration of S. Mary's, Lichfield, and in a new church (No. 
75.) S. John the Evangelist, Kenilworth. Mr. J. Nicholls has en- 
deavoured, very hopelessly, to engraft a high roof on a classical design 
for a church in No. 48. In No. 52 Mr. Truefitt has caught several ex- 
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cellent ideas in his " design for the street front of a town church/' 
The tower rises nobly, and the open portals tell their meaning. But 
his fancy wants severe restraint, or it will always stand in the way of 
his real success. Mr. E. Roberts has spoilt a fine opportunity in 
the huge range of the South Metropolitan Pauper Schools at Sutton 
(No. 57 ;) and in No. 64, *' a design for a new church at Cocker- 
month," Mr. W. Hill has done what most others have done in the 
present exhibition — missed the distinctive type of a town church. We 
can commend a design for an oratory triptych (No. 67) by Mr. A. W. 
L. Tayler, as possessing both taste and feeling. Mr. £. G. Lind (No. 
83,) is bold enough to present a classical interior for a church. 

No. 94, a " Suggestion for a house of Convocation, designed in 
polychromy, and drawn by H. T. Braithwaite," is a curiosity in more 
senses than one. The style would seem to be Saracenic, and the 
building might well be taken for a mosque. Mr. F. Digweed has made 
a rather unfortunate essay in No. 96, a " design in the Renaissance 
style/* in which he has made free use of the turrets of Scotch domestic 
architecture. In No. 148, a design for a church in Worcestershire, 
Mr. R. W. Armstrong has made a cento of incongruous details ; and No. 
149 is a very unsatisfactory design of a church in terra cotta. by 
Messrs. Sharpe and Paley. Mr. W. Carter wishes to import an 
unmodified English type of church (in No. 151) into S. Michaers in 
the Azores. Mr. G. Godwin exhibits a design (No. 209) for a church 
at Islington. It aims well at the ideal of a town church, but shows 
mannerism. 

The design for the Wesleyan Training Institution at Westminster, 
by Mr. W. W. Pocock, (No. 227,) is but mean ; and Mr. Dollman has 
taken the late Perpendicular style for a design for a church at Hove, 
(No. 231); nor is Mr. R. Richardson's church (No. 235) stall promising. 
Mr. J. P. Seddon has an ambitious design (No. 265) for a cathedral 
entrance ; he should not speak of *' the tympani of the arches." A 
church at Ealing, by Mr. G. G. Scott, (No. 266,) is refreshing, as 
being so far above mediocrity ; the artist has borrowed some beautiful 
features in this church from French Pointed. We think however, 
that the effect of the sharp pack-saddle roof is rather marred by the 
spirelet that intersects it. 

No. 296. '' Plan, elevation, and section of a design for a Protestant 
Church," by Mr. H. H. Burnell, is the gem, in one sense, of the exhi- 
bition. There is a ludicrous description of it on the frame, in French, 
where we learn that the artist was a pupil of M. Le Bas. It is a sort 
of oval theatre, in which all the congregation are concentrated round a 
focal " reading-desk.*' This is the type of church arrangement adopted 
in prison-chapels, where each malefactor has a separate box facing the 
Clergyman, but concealing him from everybody else. 

Mr. F. W. Ordish deserves credit for No. 313, an interior; so does 
Mr. Driver for No. 322, a design for a Middle- Pointed window. Mr 
W. W. Warden exhibits several Roman Catholic churches, in Pointed 
architecture, of tame but not inaccurate design. There are some sound 
principles exhibited in two sketches for street architecture, (Nos. 320 
and 327,) by Mr. James Fergusson. Mr. Norton proposes to plant a 
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rural church (No. 329) id the middle of a town, at S. Matthias's, 
Bristol. 

Dissenters do not succeed very well in Gothic when they attempt it. 
The best is a group of chapel, schools, &c., for the Independents of 
Sligo, (No. 333.) by Messrs. Blackett and James. 

Architecture ought to be monumental; that is, ought to have its 
purpose visibly written on its face. In several cases, in this exhi- 
bition, we tried in vain to guess what use certain portentous masses of 
buildings might be intended to subserve. On looking in the " Cata- 
logue," we found that the ambitious designers were equally at a loss to 
know what they meant to design, and had left their drawings unde- 
scribed in a blank line. Lord Lovelace is one of this class of visionary 
architects. Much more reasonable are some mere architectural drawings 
of existing buildings. Mr. Ruskin has enriched the collectioii with 
some beautifully accurate originals of the illustrations of his *' Stones 
of Venice," and Mr. Oliver shows some marvellous " Old Architec- 
tural Drawings," (No. 70.) by an Italian hand. 

The third room of the Portland Gallery contains some specimens of 
architectural materials, patents, &c. This is either too much or too 
little. We noticed that most of the articles exhibited here had figured 
before in the Crystal Palace. 

Upon the whole, if we are unable to say that any very great architec- 
tural merit or promise can be found in this exhibition, we think we have 
shown that there is quite enough to reward and gratify an architectural 
amateur ; and we sincerely hope that the managers of this exhibition 
will find enough support from the public to enable them to continue it 
with increased efficiency. 


S. PAUL'S, BRIGHTON. 

It is not our custom, as our readers well know, to criticise the subse- 
quent ritual arrangements and the services of those churches on the 
architecture J and propriety of which it may have been our duty, in the 
first instance, to comment. Good or bad, we then leave them to their 
fate, or to speak more properly, to that Providence which, as we believe 
it to be gliding the English Church at this time through all the difii- 
culties and perib of her situation, so we believe it also to be directing 
the parochial and ritual efforts of every one of her true sons to her pre- 
sent benefit and final success. But there are exceptions to all rules ; 
and the very great importance of S. Paul's church at Brighton may 
excuse our reverting to it after an interval of six years since we criti- 
cised its working drawings. Let us see how it is doing, and has been 
doing, its work. 

It is scarcely possible to overrate the importance of a good church, of 
correct ritualism, and of real arrangements, in such a place as Brighton. 
Nut so much because it is the largest town in the south of England, but 
because as to the number, and rank, and intelligence of its visitors it 
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18, what it calU itself, the qaeea of watering places. And the number 
of clergy constantly to be found there gives it another claim to impor^ 
tance. Now, previously to the erection of S. Paul's, it was, without 
exception, the worst place in England, for the absence of all church-* 
like things. The horrible edifices, whether chapels or district churches. 
All Souls, Christ church, S. Mary's, Trinity, and the rest, were not 
worse as to architecture than as to ritualism ; and scarcely worse in 

either than as to but it is no duty of ours to enter on doctrinal 

questions. In a town thronged by visitors, and those visitors with their 
time unoccupied, there was no daily service.^ The condition of the 
Church was as low as it well could be. Now let us see how matters 
are changed. 

We are fully aware that, in the remarks we are about to make, we 
shall run the risk of hurting the feelings of some who have occasion to 
be thankful from their hearts that there is such a church, and such a ser- 
vice, a« S. Paul's. We can only assure them that so are we too ; that 
we are giving the best proof of our appreciation of the work there 
carrying on, when we depart from our usual custom for the sake of 
criticising it : and that our only wish is to see what has so much that 
is excellent, where there is so much daily and houiiy zeal, and so much 
correctness of arrangement, more perfect, and therefore more telling. 

We will simply describe a service, with such remarks as may occur 
to us upon it. We went to morning prayers at S. Paul's on Tuesday 
the 20th of January. A dark, rainy, spray ey, morning ; a congregation 
of eighty-five, (exclusive of the choir.) ll^ese numbers show that the 
work has told. We need not describe, for we have already described, 
the church. The deep, dim chancel, the great east window with its 
fine, though too white glass, the returned stalls, the elaborate, though 
too ambidous, roodscreen, the high pitch and telling braces of the nave 
roof. We need not dwell on the manner in which the altar is lost 
from want of furniture, or the starved coronsB, or the ugly aisles ; we 
must only once more express our deep regret that the chancel should at 
present be so much of an unreality, through the watch-box of a reading- 
desk that stands outside it. A solid substructure, — shafts, foliation, 
moulded beams, and brazen doors — and all that the priest may not 
be in that part of the church which had been so elaborately provided 
for him. We do not wonder that those whom this compromise is in- 
tended to conciliate should but be irritated at such a patent want of 
reality, and only exclaim the more loudly, "What nonsense these 
chancels are ! " 

The organ playing a voluntary, — and here we must stop again. 
Clearly since one popular objection to daily service, and especially daily 
choral service, is its length, we ought to take great care that we do 
not unnecessarily lengthen it. Now let an organ play as long as it 
will before the time named for the beginning of service ; but it is a 
pity* by playing after, to add an additional three or four minutes to 

' We believe that, by numinc abont from one end of Hove to the other extremity 
of Kemp Town, it was possible to get a service every day in the week, except 
Satarday, by those who had time and inclination to accept it, with the sermon that, 
in so many iutances, was attached to it. 
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what some may think too long already. Well, the organ playing a 
voluntary, four priests and a choir of surpliced boys came up to the chan- 
cel, and entered it, one priest excepted, who turned into the afore-men- 
tioned watch-box. The prayers are not usually intoned ; although the 
choir follows on the monotone ; a sad mistake. The said choir also, 
we understand, do not wear surplices ou the Sunday ; which gives a 
good deal of unreality to those that they do wear in the week. 

The Venite was given to an " Anglican *' chant. And now we really 
must offer an earnest remonstrance on the eclecticism which prevail 
at S. Paul's. The psalms (in the evening) are chanted from the 
Psalter Noted ; but the canticles, both morning and evening, are of the 
organist's selection, and he prefers Anglican compositions. Now S. 
Paul's ought to be, and will be, a model church to that part of the 
country ; what effect, then, must it have on those who come to see and 
hear '^ how they do the service there," to find the Tones of the Church, 
and the wretched, flashy compositions of fourth-rate " Anglican '* com- 
posers, put on the same level ? What efitsct must this mixture have 
on the boys themselves ? They in their turns ought, many of them at 
least, to be teachers of Church music : S. Paul's should be a school as 
well as a model. Now we can quite understand — though of course we 
quite differ from — those who say that the Tones are not fitted for Eng- 
lish words. They reprobate them altogether ; and, though wrong, they 
are consistent. But we cannot so well understand the halting between 
the two. Gregorianism must be all, or it ought to be nothing ; and 
those who are taught to sing on both systems, were it only from the 
different principle of the division of syllables, must inevitably, in the 
long-run, spoil the one, and make the other even worse than it is. We 
do trust that this will be altered. Let us have S. Paul's a Gregorian 
school. Let its energetic incumbent determine that no private taste or 
fancy of those whom it is his business to guide, shall stand in the way 
of such a great and good result. 

To an Anglican chant, then, the Venite was said ; and the Psalms 
followed in monotone. But why ? If to save time, are four or five 
minutes well purchased at such a sacrifice ? If by way of being more 
intelligible, we can only say that a boy's monotonic recitation is per- 
haps the most difficult thing in. existence to follow. But, if monotone 
must be, why a duet between Priest and choir ? Why not recite by 
Decani and Cantoris sides ? And if the Psalm is in the monotone, why 
is the Gloria chanted ? All these are mistakes. 

The Te Deum and Benedictus were both ' Anglican.' And now one 
word on the evangelical canticles. They are at S. Paul's changed in 
Advent — we imagine in Lent also — ^for their allowed substitutes. Now 
surely no private feeling of what is fitter, or not so fit, should be per- 
mitted to override an invariable rule of the Western Church ; and there 
is no saying how far these private selections will go. We once knew a 
Priest who thought the Benedidte a much more triumphal hymn than 
the Te Deum, Keeping on with the latter through Lent, he, on Easter 
day, with a jubilant voice commenced, " O all ye works of the Loan, 
bless ye the Lord : praise Him, and magnify Him for ever !" While 
on this subject, however, we are bound to say, that one practice which 
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we have heard severely reprobated in S. Paul's, is correct, — the not 
having the Te Deum on the Sundays of Advent. The Sarum rubric is 
express : — Non dicatur Te Deum laudamus pit totum Adventum, de 
guocunque fit servitmm. The Roman breviary — ^no guide, however, to 
us — adds, ni*i in festis ; and most of the monastic breviaries enjoin it 
also on Sundays. 

The Hymnal Noted is in use at S. PauVs. Guidetti's melody, to 
which the Prime Hymn, *'Now that the daylight fills the sky,'* was 
given, is perhaps only suited, as it was written, for festal use. But it 
was well sung, or, — as the Sarum Hymnal would say, read, — only we 
could wish for a little more spirit, and a little less time. It is painful 
to hear an organist who seems to think that p = 2xa»4x ♦ 
We are not speaking of a Litany Day. But on the S. PauFs Litanies 
we wish to say a few words. They are read, — we mean read in 
polytone, — ^by the Priest, and sung by the choir; and the effect 
of such an arrangement when Tallis's Double Litany is used, — 
drawled oat, too, as it is, is inconceivable. The reader may fancy — 
we do not care to describe — the Agnus Dei so g^ven. We trust that 
the extraordinary modem Litany, which has sometimes been heard at 
S. Paul's, will not disgrace its choir, nor vex its congregation any 
more. 

As to the particular service we have in hand. Why is the Amen, 
previously in the monotone, given to two notes after the first Collect ? 
And why does the organ, from the same period, accompany it ? 

These are the remarks which struck us during the service of which we 
write. We have spoken, as our custom is, out ; and we shall be truly 
glad if what we have said shall be of use in helping the removal of any 
of these imperfections. We want 1. The watchbox turned into 
fuel for some poor family ; S. Anglican Chants scouted ; 3. The 
Prayers, and more especially the Litany, said by the Priest as by 
the Choir. And in the meantime we wish the incumbent, most 
heartily, success in all his undertakings, in his church and out of it ; 
success in the stained glass, which we are glad to hear is ordered, and 
which we shall not foil to notice ; success in the schools, which 
are talked of ; success in the spire, which is as yet scarcely talked 
of; health and help (zeal and work we need not wish him,) and 
to crown the whole, just as much persecution as shall testify to, 
and shall help on, his making way. We hope that for the future, as 
for the past, we may apply to him the words of a mediaeval poet 
of the same diocese, Gkrvase of Chichester : 

Nod jaoet, bob titabat, non est immutatos 
Non est ante Baalim tiiiiide cnrvatua. 

Cam Naboth legitime mente stabilitft, 
Perdam, ait, potins vineam com yitft, 
Quam in hortnm olemm tit, me dante, trita ; 
Et tntando yineam, atat armatua ita. 
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KELKE'S CHURCHYARD MANUAL. 

The Ckwchyard Manual intended chiefly far rural districts. By the Rev. 
W. Hastings Kblkb, A.B., Rector of Drayton Beauchamp. With 
designs for churchyard memorials kindly furnished by G, G, Scott, Esq. 
and W. Slater, Esq., jirchitecis. LoDdon : C. Cox. 1851. 

This little book is the embodiment of an useful idea, but we cannot 
think it well carried out ; and we should have little hope of its doing* 
half the good that, otherwise treated, it might perhaps have accom- 
plished. However, it contains much that is useful and valuable. In 
particular the law about churchyards is very well treated (p. 9) with 
references to authorities ; and much sensible advice is given about the 
necessity of incumbents keeping a strict eye on the nature of memorials 
set up in the churchyards committed to their care. Mr. Kelke, we 
need not say. is strongly opposed to " Pagan *' memorials, and as 
warmly defends the *' Gothic or Pointed '* style. His chapter on 
" Embellishment." is a curious example of compromise, and an en- 
deavour to keep a via media. The actual designs for graveyard croasea, 
&c. are not very numerous, nor altogether faultless ; but they are of 
the right kind, as might be expected from the names of the gentlemen 
who have supplied them. Mr. Kelke*s " Inscriptions " however, are 
exceedingly baid : he has not even mastered the right idea of what an 
epitaph should be. He has given a multitude of texts and verses, 
many of them scarcely better than the doggrels which Mr. Kelke 
wishes to banish from our tombstones. We wish the whole of these 
had been left out. 


ECCLESIOLOGICAL LATE CAMBRIDGE CAMDEN SOCIETY. 

A MBBTiNG of the Committee of this Society was held on Tuesday, 
January 13th. Present: the Rev. Dr. Mill, V.P. in the Chair; Mr. 
Bevan, Mr. France, Rev. S. S. Greatheed. Rev. T. Helmore, Mr. 

A. J. B. Hope, M.P., Rev. H. L. Jenner. Rev. W. Scott. Rev. 

B. Webb. 

Two new members were elected; E. Fisher, Esq. of 16. Compton 
Street East, Brunswick Square, and the Rev. J. Homer. Rector of 
Mells. Somersetshire. 

Designs by Mr. Woodyer for a church to be built at Aden were 
forwarded with an explanatory letter by the Rev. J. M. Neale. and 
examined. Several applications for pecuniary aid were made, and 
plans examined, but no grants were made. 

A letter was read from the Rev. G. P. Badger, describing several 
most ancient oriental churches, and especially the church in the con- 
vent of Deir Zaaferftn, and S. James, at Nisibis. It was agreed to give 
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the substance of this communicittion, with engravings of the ground- 
plans, in an early Ecclesiologist, 

Several plates for the next number of the Instrumenta Ecciesiastica 
were approved ; in particular Mr. Keith's prize church-plate in the 
Great Exhibition » and also some Swedish examples, copied by Mr. 
Carpenter from Mr. Mandelgren's portfolios. 

Some discussion took place on the plan proposed at Birmingham for 
rearranging the Sunday services, and it was agreed that while the prin- 
ciple of dividing the services was a good one, no condemnation could 
be too strong for the proposal made there, and elsewhere, for celebra- 
ting the Holy Communion in the afternoon. It was resolved to examine 
and report upon this scheme more fully. 

A parsonage, designed by Mr. White for S. Ive, Cornwall, and the 
church of S. Michael, Buslingthorpe, Yorkshire, by Mr. Burleigh, 
of Leeds, were examined. 

A letter was read from W. Dyce, Esq. R.A., respecting the negocia- 
tions for the proposed amalgamation of the Motett with Uie Ecclesiolo- 
gical Society. 

The following letter from Mr. O. E. Street will be found of much 
interest : 

" Dear Sir, — I beg leave to send you a few remarks on two in- 
stances of what are, I dare say, considered to be invariably bar- 
barisms, without benefit of ancient authority. The first an instance 
of an early roof, plaistered on the under side of the rafters ; and the 
second an instance of simple and pure whitewashing. And both of 
them probably of earlier date than the Reformation ! 

" llie first is the nave of East Bamet church, Herts. This has a 
simple roof, having all the rafters framed together with collars, braces, 
and vertical ashlaring from the plate. The whole of this woodwork 
was always very rough ; so much so, that it was thought advisable to 
ciel it. This was done in the ordinary way ; but then the men who 
did it (I imagine them to have been fifteenth century men) were not 
content to leave the cieling in its naked deformity and coldness, and 
they therefore painted it all over. When I was last in the church, 
the painting could be descried here and there over the whole cieling ; 
and it seemed to be a rather irregular arrangement of troops of angels 
flying all over it. Now, without knowing what the efi^ect was at East 
Bamet, one can quite imagine such an arrangement being very beau- 
tiful, if the angels were well painted, and not too violent in their 
actions ; for this is always unbearable in architectural decoration.^ 

" I must not leave East Bamet without saying, that the old roof owes 

^ *' This 18 very noticeable in the angels painted in the spaodrils of the arcade round 
the choir at Cologne. Their floating dresses and considerable action force one to 
remark immediately, that their position will never allow of any other violent or 
decided action ; and, of conrse, if an action is to be evidently perpetoal, it ought not 
to give one the idea of an action which, if perpetual, would be extremely unbearable. 
It is like the common mistake which one sees in some modern sculpture, and some 
old, of putting a sitting figure in a niche in which the said figure could certainly 
never stand upright ; or which is as frequent, putting large figures into small niches, 
so that the poor figures look as though they must first flatten themselves, if they vrish 
to retreat to their proper place under shelter of their canopies/' 
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its preserration to, apparently, an instinctive reverence, on the part of 
the churchwardens of some twenty years ago, for so early a specimen 
of church wardenizing ; for when, about that time, the holder of thii 
office desired to perpetuate his fame and his carpentry, together with 
the bricklaying of one of his neighbonrs, he hit upon the ingenious 
plan of raising the old walls some ten or twelve feet, and then covering 
up the old, steep, oak roof with a tasty flat, slated deal roof; so that 
the church really rejoices in two roofs, one above the other ! Lattle 
however do the poor old crumbling Romanesque walls rejoice in their 
additional load ; and fissures and bulgings in all directions are their 
silent but eloquent tokens of disgust with their burden. 

" My second case, that of ante- Reformation whitewash, is the result of 
a most interesting discovery in the chancel of the church at Wantage. 
The apparent date of the whole is late Third-Pointed, an early Middle- 
Pointed piscina, however, still remaining ; and the east window is, 
though large, very poor in its detail and general design. Some time 
back I noticed that there were stones used in the construction of some 
of the external walls, which had evidently been wrought for some other 
use. You know how one follows up such a cue ; so i need only say 
that a diligent examination was made of the whole external walls of the 
chancel, and all stones which bore any marks of having been more 
carefully worked than they would have been for a rough wall, were 
carefully extracted. The result is, that I have now enough stones to 
see the size of the original east window, (except as to the height from 
the cill to the springing line of the tracery,) all the details, and very 
much of the tracery. It was a remarkably fine early Middle-Pointed 
window, with external jamb-shafts, and very beautifully moulded 
arches, caps, and bases, the tracery, of course, geometrical ; and it was 
clear that this had been, for some unintelligible reason, taken out, in 
order to sub&titute the present very inferior east window, and used as 
old stone principally in the construction of a new clerestory. But the 
point of this account of my discovery is, that all internal stones were 
very clearly distinguished from those which had been external, by the 
fact that they had been well whitewashed before they were taken down. 
So here one sees an instance of the gradual decay of taste and good 
feeling. First they whitewash their gloriously fine old window, and 
then — natural and easy step ! — destroy it altogether ! The whitewash 
is most unmistakeable and genuine, and there is no trace whatever of 
any coloured pattern having ever been painted upon it, which, at first, 
I expected to find. It is another genuine case of Churchwardenism in 
the fifteenth century. 

" Let me add that we hope, in the case of Wantage, at least, to show 
improvement in this age, by restoring our fine old window to its original 
place, using, so far as they will go, all the stones which we have 
discovered. 

" This letter is already so long, that I may venture, perhaps, to touch 
on one more subject, — our system of plaistering the interior of churches. 
I do this because I much doubt whether it is not very often very unne- 
cessary. I was exceedingly struck last year, in the noble choir at 
Rothwell, Northants, with the very fine effect of the simple old rough 
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walliog, neatly pointed, and its immense Buperiority^ in bold and fine 
effect, to a trim coat of plaister. But, of course, walls could not be so 
treated, unless when in new works from the first it was so intended ; 
and I only throw out, as a suggestion, that it may be well sometimes 
so to intend. 

'* One more suggestion, and I have done. Great difficulty is frequently 
found in the attempt to show the stonework of quoins, &c., on account 
of the face of the quoins being flush with the face of the wall, and so 
the plaistering having some projection beyond the quoins. Now this 
might well and easily be got over, by following what was an old prac- 
tice, and a very good and rational practice too, — the termination of the 
plaistering in a pattern at the edge. Examples of this still remain 
round most of the windows at the chapel of S. Cross' Hospital, and in 
a chapel in Gloucester Cathedral, and doubtless elsewhere also. In 
both cases the plaister shows an edge about a quarter of an inch in 
thickness, finished either with a zigzag or a wavy line, or in a succes- 
sion of scollops and other patterns. The effect is good, and quite 
worthy of imitation ; and there is an absence of rudeness in such an 
arrangement, which, in many cases, is a very great advantage. 

" I hope that some, at any rate, of these facts may be of interest and 
value, and as they may possibly lead to the notice of similar facts else- 
wherei 1 have the less hesitation in troubling you with them. 

" Believe me, your's very faithfully, 

" Gbobob Edmund Strbbt." 

The following interesting letter has been received from the Com- 
mittee of the Danish Church-History Society, the subject of which Will 
be discussed at the next meeting of the Ecclesiological Committee. 




To the Secretary of the Ecclesiological Society, London. 


Dear Sir, — Partly in consequeuce of the lively sympathy now awakened 
in England for its old motherland, Denmark, and partly and still more, in 
oonnectLon with the happy steps now taking b3r members of the venerable 
and apostolic English Catholic Church, for acquiring and giving information 
on the condition of the Lutheran and other Protestant Churches in the north 
snd on the continent— steps which may eventually lead to a true unity of the 
Reformed Churches, and finally of the whole west and east, on the imperisha- 
ble basis of the Catholic faith and a Catholic svstem — ^we feel encouraged 
most respectfiilly to submit to you the following observations. 

" Three years ago some members of the Danish Folk-Church, anxious to 
do something towards a revival of sound knowledge in connection with Church 
matters here, succeeded in forming a society called ' Selskabet for Danmarks 
Kbke-historie' (Society for the Church-history of Denmark). This institution 
is, in fact, a Danish Ecclesiological Society, and is so far important and pecu- 
lisr that as yet no similar one has been founded in the north. It has met 
with great and unexpected success, and its existence is secured against any 
dsnger from want ot funds or other support. Up to the present time its 
operations have been almost confined to literary investigations, and it has 
abiady published the following works :— 

« For 1849. 

"l. ' Kirkehistoriske Samlinger' (Church-historical Collections). Parti., 
pp. 144, 8vo. 
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" [Containt, a. Remarks on the uie of the Canon-liw is Denmark. By 
Kolaerup Rosinvinge. 

" b. Pint Sketch of the Danmh * Kirke-ordiDante.' By RegUtrator U. 
Knudsen. Now first printed from the original MS. temp. Christian III. 

'* e. Miscellaneous docaments — 

" 1. Relating to Gedeloehe^ who became a Jew in 1729. Commanicated by 
Pastor P. W, Becker. 

** 2. Steps towards the conversion of the Jews in 1 728. Com. by the same. 

'^3. Contract between a Priest and the Patron of his Church. Com. by 
the same. 

" 4. Antiquarian Notes on the Danish Psalm-book. By Theol. Cand. C. 
J. Br€Mdt, 

" 5. Two ancient monk-rhymes^ the first Macaronic* the second entirely in 
Panisb. Com. by the same.] 

" 2. < Den Falsterske Gejstligheds Personal-historic' (Biographical Notices 
of the Clergy in the Bishopric of Falster, from the Reformation downwards). 
By Theol. Cand. Imm. Barfod. Part L, pp. 128. 870. 

" 3. * Den Danske Kirkes Historic efUr Reformationen' (The History of the 
Danish Church after the Reformation). By Theol, Cand. J/. IMoeg. Part 
1.9 pp. 266, 8?o. 

" For 1850. 

" 1. < Kirkehistoriske Samlinger.' Part II., pp. 145— -288, 8to. 

*' [Contains, a. Documents on the Life of M. A. Brorson, Bishop of Ribe, 
1741-64. By Rev. D. Ptmtoppidan, of Ribe. 

**b. Documents illustrative of Crypto-Calvinism in Denmark. Com. by 
Theol. Cand. L. Hehoeg, 

*' e. Miscellaneous documents— 

*' 1. Letter of the Dean and Chapter of Ribe to Bishop P. Niehen, 1744. 
Com. by Bishop Daugaard. 

'*2. Royal letter to the Dean and Chapter of Ribe, 1552. Com. by Heir 
Tkofupt of Ribe. 

'' 3. An unordained priest in the sixteenth century. Com. by Theol. Cand. 
Imm. Barfod, 

" 4. The Priest's Widow and the Priest's Office in the Seventeenth Century. 
Com. by Rev. J, F. Fenger, 

"5. On Ima^s of Saints in Churches. Com. by the same. 

*' 6. On a Pnest in Ringkjobing-Amt. 1675. Com. by Rev. Mr. Tang. 

*' 7. An ancient religious poem, in Danish. Com. by Theol. Cand. C J, 
Brandt.] 

"2. 'Den Falsterske Gejstligheds Personal-historic.' By Barfod. Part 
11., pp. 127—287, 1— XXIV., 8vo. Completes the work. 

"3. * Kirkehistoriske Samlinger.' Part III., pp. 289—480, 8yo. 

" [Contains, 1. History of the Clergy of Herrested, from the earliest times 
to the present. By Rev. A. Crone, 

" 2. Ancient chronicle of the banishment of the Grey Friars from their 
monasteries in Denmark. Com. by H. Knudsen, 

" 3. Old Danish Church Formularies, &c., from the Middle Age. Com. by 
Theol. Cand. C. J. Brandt. 

" a. The Seven Penitential Psalms. 

"b. the Litany. 

"c. Homilies. 

" d. List of the goods and library of a Roman Catholic Priest. 1536. 

" 4. On the Church Bells of Slotsbjergby, with facsimile of an inscription 
on one dated 1516. By Rev. J. F. Fenger. 

" 5. Documents from the archives of Ribe. Com- by C. Thorup.'] 
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"For 1861. 

Ab jet published onl^ — 

1. 'Den Danske Kirkeshistorie efter Reformationen.' Bj L. Helweff. 
Part II., pp. 269—678, 1.— XL, 8vo. (Complete! voL I.) 

*' Besides these, which are regularly distributed to its members, the society 
is assisting in the pablication of a very importent work, a facsimile reprint 
(with literary notices, &c.) of the works of the famous Christiem Pedersem, a 
distinguished Roman Catholic ecclesiastic, who afterwards joined the Reforma- 
tion, and added to his former Romanist publications others of a more Catholic 
kind, among which may be mentioned his yaluable translation of the New 
Testament, the second ever executed in Denmark. The first volume of this 



1 — 390, 1. — ^XXIL, royal 8vo. The second volume is in the press, and will 
contain the 'Hours,* 'Prayers,' and other liturgical works of the same 
author. 

" Acting in our capacity as members of the committee, we beg to lay before 
Tou our impression, that you would not refuse a mutual intercommunication 
between our society and your own. Such intercommunication can only lead 
to a mutual understandinff of our relative positions, and may be of great 
practical importance apart from all considerations of a mere literary nature. 

" We therefore venture to submit to you, as Secretary for the Eoclesiolo- 
gical Society for London, the following very simple plan : — 

** 1. The two Societies agree to a friendly co-operation, giving each other 
any assistance they can towards their common ooject, the histoiT and an* 
tiqnities of the Holy Catholic Church in the several countries embraced by 
their labours. 

" 2. The Danish Ecclesiological Society will feel great pleasure in forward- 
ing a complete set of its several works, with the new ones as soon as pub- 
lished, to the UbraiT of the English society, and will be happy to receive a 
copy of the Ecclestologist in return, and any other work or works published 
under its care which it may be able or willing to contribute to our archives. . 
" We hope that your esteemed committee will not find it impossible to 
enter into this arrangement. Under God's blessing, it may lead to extensive 
usefulness. Any inrormation which you may narticularly desire, and which 
we may be able to give on Northern Church subjects in general, we shall be 
proud to contribute. 
'' Praying for continued success to your important labours, 
'* Believe us, very respectfully, 
** Your obedient servante, 

"J. F. Fkngeb, B.D., Rector of Luinge and 

Broby, in Sealand. 
'* George Stephens, Professor of Engl. Lit. 

in the Univ. of Copenhagen. 
"F. Hammerich, A.m., Priest in Copenhagen. 
"C. J. Brandt, Theol. Cand. 
" L. Helweo, Theol. Cand. 
** Tie Committee of the Danish Ecclesioloffical Society. 
** Copenhagen, Jan. 9, 1852." 
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OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Aw extraordinary Meeting of the Oxford Architectural Society was 
held on Wednesday, November 26th, 1851, at eight o'clock, f.m., the 
Rev. the Principal of Brasenose College, President, in the chair. Mr. 
Heaton. Mr. Combe, Mr. Ldngard, Mr. Sewell, and Mr. Palmer, haying 
retired ft'om office on the Committee according to the rules of the 
Society which require that five new members of the Committee shall 
be annually elected, their places were filled by the following gentlemen : 

The Venerable Archdeacon of Oxford. 

6. E. Street, Esq. Wantage, Diocesan Architect. 

W. C. Plenderleath, Esq. Wadham College. 

The Rev. J. W, Burgon, Oriel College. 

The Rev. J. James, Headington Quarries. 

The Rev. the Principal of Brasenose College then resigned his office 
as President, and a vote of the sincere thanks of the Society was passed 
to him, proposed by Mr. Lingard, and seconded by Mr. Parker. The 
Rev. the Principal having acknowledged the compliment and expressed 
the interest that he took in the welfare of the Society, he was unani- 
mously re-elected President. The Rev. J. Barrow, Queen's College, 
and the Rev. J. Earle, Oriel College, Professor of Anglo-Saxon, were 
re-elected Auditors. At the same time the Rev. the President of 
Trinity College was made a member and Vice-President of the Society 
by acclamation, and Mr. P. Cooke, Christ Church, was elected. It was 
announced that Mr. R. R. Lingard, Brasenose College, was, in acknow- 
ledgment of his services, appointed Corresponding Secretary of the 
Society. 

The last Meeting of the Oxford Architectural Society during the Mi« 
chaelmas term was held in the Society's Rooms, Holy wel], on Wednesday, 
December 3rd, 1851, at eight o'clock p.m. The Rev. S. W. Wayte, 
M.A., Treasurer, in the chair. Mr. F. H. Sutton, Magdalen College, was 
elected a member of the Society. A valuable work by Mr. Cockerell, 
on the Iconography of the West End of Wells Cathedral, presented by 
the author, was exhibited. The secretary read the report announcing 
the re-election of the Rev. F. Meyrick and Mr. F. Lygon to the office 
of Secretaries, of the Rev. S. W. Wayte, to that of Treasurer, and of 
Mr. J. H. Parker, to that of Librarian, and giving a favourable criticism 
upon the restoration lately effected in S. Giles* church, Oxford. A 
letter was read from the Rev. the President of Trinity College, returning 
his thanks to the Society for having elected him Vice-President, and 
expressing an earnest wish to promote those studies for the encourage- 
ment of which the Society was formed. 

Mr. Parker read a paper in defence of the established system for the 
classification of Mediaeval Architecture against the changes recently 
proposed. He maintained that the division into four principal styles 
or periods is more true in fact than any other. These periods corres- 
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pond nearly with the four centuries daring which they prevailed, the 
last quarter of each century being a period of transition. There were 
other subordinate changes, but much less marked than at these principal 
divisions. The progress of change was not uniform, it was much more 
violent and rapid at some periods than at others, and these are the 
natural points at which to make a division of styles. The practical 
question is not when the first ^erm of a new style may be traced, but 
when it became generally established and in ordinary use. The Nor- 
man period did not terminate in 1145, because many of our principal 
Norman buildings were not finished until long after that date, such as 
Ely and Peterborough Cathedrals and Iffley church. 

To the proposed Lancet Period he objected, because lancet-shaped 
windows were used for a very long period, but never exclusively. 
Windows of other forms were always used simultaneously with them. 
The windows of Becket's Grown at Canterbury, in 1183, are just as 
much lancet-shaped as those of Salisbury in 1250. During the first 
half of the thirteenth century, windows with plate tracery were used 
akmg with them, and during the second half those with bar tracery, 
especially with foliated circles in the head, such as the chapter house 
of Salisbury, and the presbytery of Lincoln. 

To the Geometrical Period he objected, that it is not sufficiently 
defined ; no three of its advocates can agree when it began or when 
it ended. The earlier examples of geometrical tracery, as Westminster, 
Salisbury* and Lincoln, have Early English mouldings, foliage, and 
other details. The later examples have those of the Decorated style, 
and quite of a different character from the others. The mouldings 
are the moat safe guide as to the style or date of any building, and 
any division which includes mouldings of such very different character 
under one name is a bad division. The name is calculated to mislead, 
and has already done so in practice in some instances. 

To the Curvilinear Period he objected, that it is equally undefined 
with the preceding, and that geometrical forms are just as much curvi- 
linear as any others. 

To the Rectilinear Period he objected, that horizontal lines are just 
as much rectilinear as vertical ones, and therefore a Ghrecian temple 
is just as much rectilinear as a Gothic cathedral. 

He objected to any nomenclature which involves a theory, as being 
calculated to mislead the student. It is difficult to say which was the 
First Pointed Stjle, and this name applied to the style of the thirteenth 
century, misleads the student into the belief that Pointed arches were 
tiien first used, which is not the fact. They were used much earlier 
than is commonly supposed, even in England, and still more so in 
other countries. He thought the established nomenclature of Rickman, 
upon the whole, the best ; first, because it has been long established, 
and secondly, because it involves no theory. 

Mr. Plenderleath said, that he felt some hesitation in saying any 
thing in opposition to such a distinguished ecclesiologist as Mr. Parker, 
hut ^at with reference to the system of nomenclature adopted by the 
lister society of Cambridge, — the Ecclesiological Society— he could 
not think it was altogether so incapable of defence as Mr. Parker 
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appeared to consider it. After having at some length pointed out tbe 
historical incorrectness of the term •• Gothic" as applied to Christian 
architecture, and the expressiveness of the designation "Pointed," 
which applied, not to the windows only, hut to the general features of 
the style, Mr. Plenderleath proceeded to enlarge upon the relative cha- 
racter of the three divisions, in which he thought the undeveloped 
nature of the first, the perfection of the second, and the declension of 
the third, were admirably expressed by those terms which the Cam- 
bridge society had, with the sanction of some of the leading architects 
of ^e day, attached to them. It was impossible to conceive any such 
thing as a Fourth- Pointed style ; the idea was worked out, and if we 
were to develop a new style, it must be upon some fresh ground. 


EXETER DIOCESAN ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Thb usual Quarterly Meeting was held at the College Hall, on Thurs- 
day, January 8th, 1852. The chair was occupied by the Rev. Canon 
Rogers. 

The papers of the day were by Mr. Furneaux, of Swilly House, 
Plymouth, and Mr. William Crabbe, of Exeter. The former gave an 
account of the rebuilding of the parish church of Yealmpton, under the 
direction of Mr. Butterfield ; and the latter, a graphic historical descrip- 
tion (illustrated by beautiful drawings by Mr. Ashworth, which have 
been effectively chromolithed by Mr. Day, of London, for the next part 
of Transactions) of Bishop Bronescombe's splendid monument in the 
Lady Chapel of our cathedral. 

A large and valuable assortment of specimens of velvets, silk and 
woollen fabrics, manufactured by Messrs. Newton, Jones, and Willis, 
of Birmingham, for ecclesiastical purposes, were presented through 
Mr. Tozer to the Society, and ordered to be placed in the bookcase. 

The following are extracts from the report read on this occasion : — 

" Of the six hundred parishes, or more, comprised within the diocese 
of Exeter, there are still comparatively few in which the parish church* 
notwithstanding the progress which has been made in the work of res- 
toration during the last ten years, notwithstanding the very manifest 
improvement in the manner in which the restorations have of late been 
effected, is in that state of effective repair, or, at least, in that excellence 
of order or beauty, which are to be desired. Happily the notion is 
well-nigh exploded, that churches should be as bare of ornament as 
possible ; or that, in Hooker's expressive words, it *' pleaseth Gon to 
dwell beggarly;" still, with too many, the duty of sustaining and 
adorning &e fabric of His house is a theory, rather than a practical 
principle. We commonly are unanimous in admiring the beautiful, in 
approving the costly, and equally unanimous in condemning the nig- 
gardly repair, and the unseemly neglect, whilst we are far from being 
of one mind in devoting the careful thought, and in making the abun- 
dant offeiing, in order that those churches which have especial calls 
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upon ourselves, should be, through our instrumentality, what we ap- 
prove of and admire as the work of other men. . . . We need, in fact, 
look no further than our own city, to find the same cause for regret ; 
for while our cathedral yields to few in architectural interest, and as 
an almost perfect example of the best period of architecture, (in spite 
of occasional disfigurements, which nearly all would rejoice in seeing 
removed,) there is hardly an instance of a city, of equal antiquity and 
importance, which is so devoid of objects of beauty and interest in its 
numerous churches. Let no one say that there is no work yet to be 
done, here and everywhere : there is surely ample room for some great 
effort to be made in church improvement here in the mother town, and 
then we might hope to see the same work branching out in our more 
distant parishes, — the mother leading her daughters in the holy work, 
and one stirring up the other's righteous zeal. . . . 

" These remarks of your committee will hardly be considered out of 
place, when they report how small has l>een the number of plans for 
building or restoring churches which have been lately laid before them. 
From whatever cause this may have arisen, the facta remain the same* 
that there is abundant call for work, and that the work is not done ; 
and though it be very true that the imperfect and unsatisfactory manner 
in which many works have been effected, has kept back some few from 
entering upon what they would fain commence, till they have gained 
some further experience, there is stiU a limit to such caution ; and it is 
true of this, as of every other good work, that we must not let our lives 
slip away without bearing more substantial fruit than that of good 
intentions . . . 

" The church of Northleigh, in the deanery of Honiton, has, upon 
the application of the rector, been visited by a sub-committee of our 
society ; the object of the application was to obtain suggestions as to 
the best plan of restoring, in some degree, this parish church. A 
formal report was drawn up by the committee, and forwarded to the 
rector ; some correspondence on the subject of the suggestions offered 
has since taken place, and there is every probability that the restoration 
will be by degrees effected. There exists, indeed, a prejudice against 
removing the western gallery, and placing the choir in the chancel, 
which is to be re-arranged, — a position not only the most correct as a 
matter of ecclesiastical arrangement, but also, and as a probable cause 
of such arrangement, most suited to the united voice of praise ; yet this 
change, your committee believe, has been approved, wherever effected. 
There is also a strong desire to retain the distinction between the seats 
of rich and poor, though, as is often and well remarked, the time for 
such vanities in the house of God is passed away (their time indeed 
never was) ; we may be sure that it is a mere empty profession of 
Christian love and desire of unity which we use, if we belie our Chris« 
tian brotherhood in that especial place where, most of all on earth, 
" the rich and poor meet together, the Lord the Maker of them s^ll." 
Wherever the committee feel obliged to diflfer from the views of any 
parties seeking their advice, and however much they may feel sym- 
pathy with those whose difiiculties are laid before them, they feel more 
and more strongly every day, that they should not, even indirectly, 
▼OL. xni. L 
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sanction what they cannot wholly approve. Instances have cxscurred 
where they have been induced, from representations that a proposed 
plan, though not the best, was the only practicable one, to oppose it 
less firmly than they might otherwise have done ; and the very parties 
making the representation have since most strongly regretted that the 
slightest apparent countenance should have been given to the imperfect 
design ; and they are convinced that, whether it be the parish priest, 
or the architect, or your committee, which may be concerned in the 
recommendation or adoption of any design, the best arrangement of 
any kind ought to be defended firmly, and without wavering. Thus, 
if success is not possible in what is approved, the onus of doing what 
is disapproved should rest on others. 

" Application has of late been made to the committee for a design 
for a new schoolroom, in a parish in Cornwall ; your committee were 
unable to furnish one, by reason of the rule which they have ever 
adopted, not to interfere with professional exertions. 

** A very interesting letter has been received from the secretary of 
the New York Eccleeiological Society, in acknowledgment of the receipt 
of two numbers of the Transactions of our society, of which the follow- 
ing is an extract : — 

" ' Your donations are very acceptable to us, cut off as we are from 
the study of all ancient examples, save through the medium of books ; 
and standing alone, as we do, in this wide country, any remembrance 
from our brethren beyond the water brings to us both gratification 
and encouragement. 

" * You complain sometimes of the task of your society being a hard 
one, but I assure you ours is much harder. We had no foundation to 
go upon, no old buildings to point to, no traditions of our fothers to 
appeal to ; everything had to be new, and in everything, almost, we 
had to run counter to the prejudices of the day ; and, moreover, we are 
almost entirely devoid of a class of men who have been of no little 
assistance to you, — men of leisure^ with refined taste, liberal educatioBt 
and large incomes. All that has been done for ecclesiology here has 
been done by hardworking men, parish priests and others, who could 
ill spare either time or money ; but, notwithstanding all this, we believe 
that a good work has been done, and we trust that it will continue. 
We have lately undertaken the manufacture of Church plate, the duty 
on the English plate rendering it too costly for general use in this 
country. In this we have been quite successful, having within six 
months manufactured over a thousand dollars, (£200); our greatest 
difiSiculty has been in getting old patterns, and if you have any in your 
possession, tracings of them would be most acceptable. 

** ' The Lord Bishop of Fredericton was present at our last Quarterly 
Meeting, and very kindly delivered an address, by request* on cathe* 
drals and the cathedral system, for which we owe him many thanks." 

" Great progress has been made towards the completion of the next 
number of the society's transactions. It was thought very desirable to 
print the valuable paper on the restorations of the church of S. Mary 
Ottery, read at the last general meeting, with as little delay as posaihle* 
It will, therefore, be comprised in the forthcoming number. Mr, Justice 
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Coleridge kindly advancing the cost of printing, till it shall become the 
current expenditure of the year. The committee have good hope that 
the whole number will be considered in all respects worthy of its pre* 
decessors. . . . 

'* Your committee would conclude their present report with the 
desire, so often expressed already, that there were more frequent calls, 
for their advice and criticism. Kindred societies have at times under- 
taken the superintendence of particular restorations, as the Oxford 
Society that at Dorchester ; the Cambridge Camden, the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre; and now the Northampton Society, having nearly 
completed the restoration of the almost unique church of S. Peter's, is 
about to commence that of S. Sepulchre, the last of the round churches 
to be restored. This it is about to undertake, in part, as a memorial 
of the late Lord Northampton, whose loss, as one of her members, our 
society has to deplore. Our society, too, would gladly superintend 
similar restorations, were the means placed at its disposal. At least 
let none of our members be wanting in doing their utmost to inform 
the ignorant, to urge on the unwilling, to assist the zealous, and each 
to do his own part in the work wherever his lot may be cast. Let us 
do all as to Gon, and not to men ; and so will they who see our work 
be led to join themselves to us, and our care in every, the minutest, 
portion of VFhat concerns the material building of Ood's Church, will 
shadow our holy zeal for building up the people of Oon in the purity of 
the Christian faith." 
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S. Michael, Buslingthorpe, Leeds. — The plan of thii^ church com- 
prises a chancel (31 ft. 9 in. by 17 ft.), a clerestoried'ftuve 70 feet long 
by 19 feet broad, two aisles, a north sacristy to the chaacel (much 
too small), and a south-west porch. The design is Middle-Pointed, 
rather late in the style. The architect is Mr. C. W. Burleigh, of 
Leeds, and the building is upon the whole very successful, without 
however claiming any unusual degree of merit. The western bell- gable 
is the least satisfactory part ; it appears to rest merely on the roof, 
al^ough it is constructionally well supported from within. A build- 
bg of this size requires indeed something more than a bell- gable. The 
clereslory is a series of spherical triangles, filled with tracery. 

Cape Town. — ^We observe in an extract from a private letter given 
some time since in the Morning Chronicle, that outside Cape Town there 
are two little new stone churches, though both unfinished. One has a 
very pretty reticulated stone window, in which however subordination of 
mouldings has been forgotten, and a good roof. The cathedral is 
described as being externally a Chinese pagoda on a good sized town hall. 
inside, the organ loft is over the altar, and the altar between two Corin- 
thian pillars. The Roman Catholic Cathedral, and the Lutheran place 
of wofsfaip, are both Hnsnccessful attempts at Pointed Architecture. 
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CHURCH RESTORATIONS. 

S. Andrew, Buchland, X«i/.— This interesting little church, well 
known to many of our readers, has been restored under the professional 
care of Mr. P. R. Wilson. It contained a nave, with north aisle, and 
a chancel with south aisle, and was remarkable for a western triplet of 
lancets all under a discharging arch. In the restorations the north 
aisle of the nave was rebuilt, and a south one added on the site of one 
formerly existing : and, in the chancel, the south one was rebuilt and a 
half-aisle added on the north side. All these works are correctly enough 
done, but the character of the old building is injured. In particular, a 
picturesque wooden bell-cote surmounted by a broached spire has been 
removed, and a common-place bell-gable, holding three bells, has been 
substituted, A furious and unexplained recess at the very east end of 
the soutd side of the chancel has been opened into a door, communicat- 
ing witl) a vestry formed in the eastern part of the rebuilt south chancel- 
aisle. The chancel is fitted with longitudinal seats, but the sanctuary- 
is of too small proportions. There is a prayer-deek facing north and 
west, in the nave, near the pulpit, on the south side of the chancel-arch. 
The passage in the aisles is made incorrectly by the piers and not io 
the middle of the aisles. Upon the whole the restoration, though well 
meant and very complete, has been effected at the expense of the real 
character of the old building. The parsonage, adjacent to the church» 
at its east end, has been enlarged and restored in the eame spirit. 

8, James^ Devonport. — This church has lately been adorned by a 
memorial window, to the late incumbent, the Rev. W. B. Killpack. It 
is by Mr.^Wailes : a three-light Middle-Pointed window. The sub- 
jects are S. James the Great in the middle light, under a canopy, with 
two groups in the outer lights, which are thus described : *' On the 
dexter side, occupying the first or northernmost light, under a smaller 
canopy, a body of Israelites is represented carrying up the bones of 
the patriarch Joseph out of Egypt, symbolized by the palm-tree and 
pyramids in the back ground. The allusion of this vignette, though suf- 
ficiently obvious to all who are versed in Christian symbolism, is more 
clearly developed by the corresponding group, forming, under a similar 
canopy, the centre of the third light. Here a saint is represented as 
borne by Angels to the bosom of Abraham. The spirit of both sub- 
jects is thus identified ; the world being adumbrated by the land of 
£gypt, and the heavenly state by Canaan, — the land of rest, — towards 
which the Israelites are journeying." This mixture of scenic groups 
with a single figure is not good ; and the design generally, though 
most excellently meant, is overdone with symbols, texts, and legends. 
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NOTICES AND ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wb thank Mr. Bruce Allen for a copy of his interesting paper " On 
tiie fonnation of a School of Art for Artist Workmen, and the ettah- 
lishment of a Mnseam for Medisevid Art/* read before the Ro^al 
Institute of British Architects, on Dec. 1, 1^51. An important dis- 
cussion followed the paper. We subjoin Mr. Bruce Allen's accompany- 
ing letter : 

To the Editor of the Ecclesiohgist. 

1% Lower Porehester Street, Hyde Park, 
January, 1852. 

Sia; — You were so kind as to insert my prospectus of a school of 
art for workmen in your last number, and to express your approval of 
it, for which I beg leate to thahk you; i venture to trouble you with 
a portion of a paper read by me at the Ini^titute of Architects iii 
London on the subject, thinking there might perhaps be some few 
things in it worthy of your notice. I feel sure that the improvement 
of the workman is one great means of architbctubal progress ; for if 
the workmanship be improved, the architect would feel ashamed to be 
behind him in the design. I have submitted my plan to the Bishop 
of London, who much approves, and has kindly become patron of the 
school. A visiting committee has also been formed, consisting of the 
leading members of the architectural profession. 

I am, sir, very faithfully yours, 

C. Bbucb Allen. 

A tisit TO TBB CATHBDBAL CHUBCH OF 8. PBTBB, WoaCEstBB, iN 1861. 

(From a Correspondent,) 

Should any of your readers visit as I did in August last, the three 
Cathedrals of Gloucester, Hereford, and Worcester, let me advise them 
strongly not to visit them in that order. The two former and especially 
Hereford, show that the restoration of a feeling of reverence and care 
for the temples of the Most High has had an influence over those in 
power, and has bent their minds towards great and successful efforts to 
recover somewhat of the ancient glories of those memorials of the 
piety of a bygone age. Gladdeped and cheered by feelings of this 
nature I entered Worcester Cathedral for matins. How my heart sunk 
within me. I had seen enormous posters on the walls of the city an- 
nouncing the approaching musical festival of the union of the three 
choirs (as it is called,) in which the names of God's priests mingled 
with those of stage players, but I had not anticipated the woeful scene 
which was presented to roe in the glorious nave. It was filled at the 
west end with a rising platform of seats (the second price as the verger 
informed me) similar to the temporary booths at fairs and races ; a^ 
the east end a similar platform was being erected for the band and per- 
formers. The workmen as usual at their work conducted themselves 
just as they Would have done in a gin palace, with their caps on. It 
created a chilling sensation in me, and I had not even the heart to re- 
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mind them they were in Ood*8 house and should at any rate shoir 
their reverence by uncovering. The bell began to toll funereally for 
matins, the boys of the choir (there were no men at all) entered from 
the cloisters, and after larking about a little amongst the loose beams 
of the orchestra platform retired to vest. The service shortly after 
commenced, two canons and a reader only present, and another layman 
and myself the sole occupants of the stalls. In the " free " seats were 
seated a few decrepid old men and women, the latter kneeling with 
their backs to the altar, for the rest of the congregation. But the cold- 
ness of the semce, address, confession, absolution, canticles, psalms, les- 
sons, prayers, and blessing all read by one person in one dreary preach- 
ing tone — not a sound of music — ^not a note of organ, the inspiring 
Venite exultemus Domino, the glorious Te Deum laudamos all re- 
duced to one level, shallow, cold, formal, dead, protestantism. Fit 
emblem of the slavery of God*8 Church to the State, fit emblem of 
false doctrine and heresy allowed and defended within her pale, fit em- 
blem of all that is high, holy, and noble, contaminated by the world. 
Who can wonder at the hold infidels get over the minds of the people 
when they expose such abuses as these ? who can wonder at the spread 
of atheism and chartism, when those from whom we expect roost give 
the least ? The last sounds of the blessing had hardly escaped the lips 
of the priest ere the workmen for the festival were hard at work, and 
the hammer and the chisel again resounded with their unhallowed 
labour. I turned away from the whitewashed cathedral chilled, coldy 
sorrowful, and dead at heart, and the thought forced itself irrepreasibly 
on the mind " Can these dry bones live ?" 

Clericus Sarisburiensis is informed that the most ancient and com- 
mon form of stone altars seems to have been a solid mass of maBoniy, 
with a slab at the top, requiring to be wholly covered by the altar fur- 
niture. But undoubtedly ancient metal- frontals exist, as at Venice, 
S. Ambrogio, Milan, &c. ; and there are also precedents for stone 
altars with carved fronts. For hangings in a chancel, we should re- 
commend alternate colours and strips, rather than one continooas 
cloth. All such hangings should hang unstrained, but not falling' 
in folds, from a rod. 

A correspondent informs us of the late destruction, altogether un- 
necessary, as it seems, of the remaining fragment of the west end of 
Guisborough Abbey, in Yorkshire. All our readers will regret the 
needless removal of an ancient monument. No drawings, it is feared, 
are preserved. The west end of Guisborough was of earlier date 
(indeed First-Pointed) than the eastern end, so well known from being 
figured in " Sharpens Architectural Parallels.*' 

We take this opportunity of congratulating Mr. Scott upon his 
appointment to complete the restoration of Hereford Cathedral. 

We thank A. Z. and W. B. for the information they have given us. 
We must endeavour to visit the places. The former has not given us 
his name. 

We have been obliged by want of space to postpone several papers, 
and in particular a review of Wilson's Archaoiogy and Frehktorie 
Annals qf Scotland, 
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fTo the Publisher.) 

Brompton, Bee, 1851. 

Dkar Sir, 

As you wish me to famish jou with some answer to the many 
inquiries made respecting my proposed hook on the Theology of the 
Schools, I think I cannot do better than express to yon in a few words 
how the necessity of such a work was suggested to me. 

Clergymen of our Church, on commencing their Theological reading, 
have no system. Among the Dissenters, there are snch works as 
Dwight's, and Owen's: or, better than either, Calvin's Institutes, the 
superiority of which is conspicuously attributable to his Scholasticism. 
Among the Roman Catholics, there are numerous systematic works, 
founded on the Schoolmen, any of which will guide a student through 
a complete course of Theology. With ourselves it is hardly too much 
to say there is nothing of the kind. We send a young man to Hooker 
to kara Ecclesiastical Polity — to Pearson for Exposition of the Creed — 
to Butler for his Moral Theology — to Wilson, Taylor, and others, for 
his Practical 'Religion — and for his Historical Christianity, we send him 
all over the circle of Religious Literature. Most young Clergymen, 
after a little effort to become Theologians thus, give it up in despair. 
And none, with rare exceptions, attain any scientific grasp of the 
subject they have to teach. The toil seems a hopeless one to them, 
and after a few years of desultory work, they settle down in a mist, and 
become sermon makers. 

I have sometimes urged a young man to take to Aquinas, In order 


that he might, at least, learn the depeadaooe of moial and dog;matic 
Theology, and the QonnectioQ of what we call the ''• Sacramental Sjsteni" 
with all the primary and higher truths both ethical and spiritual. 
But experience has taught me that few persons will take the time neces- 
sary for this : the method of the Schools is repulsive, too, to the mind 
of the present age. And there are obvious reasons, of course, why we 
cannot recomipend men to take either Calvin, or Liguori, as their 
guide ; though their manner is more modern. 

It seems to me, then, that t^ Course of Theology founded on Aquinas, 
the most exact, or the most complete, of the Mediaeval Doctors, with 
sufficient reference to his predecessors ^nd those who immediately fol- 
lowed him, would be the greatest boon to students in Theology in the 
Church of England. Our Church in all her original documents is cer- 
tainly, in a peculiar manner. Scholastic. Her very Articles are at times, 
unintelligible except to the scholastic reader. And there would be* this 
advantage in a revival ofattention to the old Theology ; it would place 
before our minds the Christian Religion as it was before the Roman 
or Protestant Reformers — ^those of Trent or those of Augsburgh — 
interfered. 

Nor can I think it unlikely that the present age will be more and 
more interested, in knowing the state of the Religious and Theological 
world duriqg the 500 years before the Reformation. — I saw a letter in 
the Times a short time since indeed in which Dr. Lyon Playfair mentions 
as a specimen of mediaeval Scholasticism, that the inquiry was agitated 
*' in the schools" — ' whether Adam before the Fall had studied the Dis- 
tinctions of the Master of the Sentences V But this simply exposes the 
stote of knowledge, even among educated men, as to those who yet are the 
greatest masters of human thought since the close of the Greek schools. 
it is time that some beginning was made towards doing justice to the 
intellectual progress of our forefathers from the rise of modem civiliza- 
tion to the era of the revival of Greek letters. 

In the volume which I would now issue, (if Subscribers sufficiently 
encourage me,) the Text of each page will be Aquinas, in the letter, or 
in substance ; and the reference to P. Lombard and Scotus vrill be in 
the margin. There would be about Twenty short chapters of Historical 
Theology, which would be as parentheses illustrating the text. 

I am faithfully yours, 

WILLIAM J. IRONS. 
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RESTORATION OF OrrERY S. MARY COLLEGIATE 

CHURCH. 

Wk have had already to request our readers' patience, till we could 
lay before them a description of the restoration of Ottery S. Mary 
Collegiate Church, by Mr. Butterfield, worthy of the church and of the 
architect. This opportunity we find ready made to hand, in a very able 
and careful paper, read before the Exeter Architectural Society, by 
J. D. Coleridge, Esq. The kindness of the accomplished writer has 
put at our disposal a separately printed copy of his essay ; and we 
think we cannot do better than present an epitome of it, as containing 
a graphic narrative of a most interesting work of restoration. We 
feel that we need make no further prefatory remark, than that we beg 
to be supposed as uttering no opinion, favourable or adverse, upon the 
alteration of the ancient levels of the church, now a fait accompli, 

" I need not enter upon any description of the state of the building, 
as it existed before the late restoration. To those who have ever seen 
it, no words are wanted ; and to those who have not, I should be sus- 
pected of exaggeration in giving the coldest and simplest account of 
what I mast call the disgraceful state of the interior No offensive 
form of pew or gallery was unrepresented in the church ; and, in some 
instances, a boldness of conception and execution was to be found, 
worthy of better subject matter than pew architecture. Attempts were 
made, without any success, to induce the corporation, in whom, un- 
happily. King Henry VIII. vested the fabric of the church, and the 
small tithes of the parish, (the great tithes going to Windsor,) to 
undertake the work themselves. At length, in the year 1849, the 
work was begun, under the superintendence, and after the designs, of 
my friend Mr. Butterfield. The difficulties were neither few nor light, 
and the restoration was ultimately effected by the exertions of one or 
two individual parishioners, with help — in some cases, munificent help 
— from personal friends and individuals at a distance ; bnt against the 
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active opposition of the authorities, and without the slightest aid 
from some whose co-operation might, perhaps, reasonably have been 
expected. 

" The church, as is well known, was collegiate ; and the level of its 
chancel covered a much larger area than that of the nave, stretching 
westward, so as to include the transepts, and reaching into the first 
bay westward of them. At this point there was a descent of three 
steps, and here the proper and architectural nave began. Not very 
long ago, certainly within this century, there was a stone rood- screen, 
marking, beyond mistake, the ancient line of division. This rood- 
screen began immediately east of the transept ; and, being of consider- 
able depth, stretched half across the intersection of the nave, chancel, 
and transepts. l*he boys of the King's School sat on the top of it, 
which was broad and solid. There was a stone staircase in the depth 
of it ; and the west end had niches filled with pictures^ exactly, as 
Mr. Seward expressed to me, like the screen in the cathedral of Exeter, 
only, of course, smaller. 

** The first thing, therefore, aimed at in the restoration, was to adapt 
the fabric as far as possible to present needs. In the church of Ottery 
S. Mary, in the year 1849, there were three priests attached to the 
church, and the ordinary congregation was between seven and eight 
hundred persons. The nave, therefore, was to be enlarged, and the 
chancel reduced ; and as leaving a rise of three steps in the middle of 
the nave would have been, to say the least, absolutely unmeaning, the 
nave level was prolonged through the transepts eastwards to the third 
bay beyond them, reducing the whole of this area to one level, and that 
the level of the ancient nave. The whole of the galleries were at the 
same time cleared away. I'he whole of the passages throughout this 
space have been paved with black and red tiles from Minton's works ; 
a little yellow is admitted in the choir, rather more in the sanctuary 
steps, and within the sanctuary rails the pattern of the tiles is exceed- 
ingly elaborate and rich, and they are glazed, red and yellow being 
still the only colours used. The western porch, with side niches, and 
the northern porch, have both been carefully restored ; and two of the 
clerestory windows westward of the transept, the muUions of which 
had been completely destroyed. The two canopied tombs of Otho de 
Grandisson, and Beatrice, his wife, have also been re-edified. In the 
south tower, the five-lancet window was being gradually destroyed by 
a square hole broken in the walls immediately under it, and through 
some of its lights, which was used as a door, and was by degrees 
letting the whole window down; this has been filled up, and the 
window restored. 

«' With the transepts, the work of excavation and lowering the levels 
commenced, which was continued, as I have said, up to the third bay 
eastward from them ; it was rendered unexpectedly laborious by the 
unusual strength and solidity of the foundations. Not only were the 
piers themselves rooted into the rock on which the church is built, but 
from pier to pier, in a longitudinal direction, strong walls were run, of 
the breadth of the piers, and of the most solid and massive construc- 
tion. This area is filled (except the south transept, which is occupied 
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almost entirely by the organ) with low UDiform seats for the congre- 
gation. They were intended to have been all open, and all facing 
eastwards, and are so shown in the original design. For the doors 
that now exist to some of the pews, and for the present arrangement of 
the seats facing north and south, to the east of the transept, the cor- 
poration are responsible. Although in no way, either as a body, nor 
(with a single exception) as individuals, assisting in the work, they 
refused to allow it to be begun unless this point were conceded. To 
the same cause must be referred the reading-desk and clerk's seat, 
placed near the eagle, just to the south-east of the transept. This also 
was peremptorily insisted on by the same authority. It had been in- 
tended that the prayers should be said from the choir, the lessons being 
read from an eagle placed at the intersection of the transepts; the 
prayers are so said on the week-days, with a perfectly satisfactory 
result. 

" With the third bay eastward from the transepts, the present 
chancel commences ; at this point there is a flight of three steps, and a 
solid but low oaken screen on the top of the third step. Passing by 
the screen, the third bay eastwards from the transepts is occupied by 
the choir. Five of the ancient low-backed stalls, with a return of a 
single stall on each side, fill the space between the piers of the third 
bay, with a row of seats in front for the choir- boys, and behind in the 
side aisles for the men. These, I am sorry to say, are not now used ; the 
choristers being removed into two pews, close to the organ, on the 
ground that in the choir they cannot be heard by the organist. It is 
about a third of the distance that they are separated in any of our 
large cathedrals, and the relative position is the same as at Winchester, 
and many other places ; the inability to hear roust result, therefore, I 
presume, from something in the construction of the church peculiar to 
Ottery S. Mary, which, in total ignorance of acoustics, I cannot pre- 
tend to explain. It may be, that the want of training in the choir has 
something to do with the present unsatisfactory state of things. 

'* Immediately to the east of the new choir, there is a rise of two 
steps, and the level so obtained continues for a single bay. This is left 
as a vacant space in front of the sanctuary, and is fenced in to the 
ncrth and south by a high parclose of open work with doors. This is 
part of the ancient screenwork of the church, and was brought from 
the back of one of the galleries, where it had formed one side of a sort of 
pew. It is of the date of the fourteenth century, and has all the mas- 
culine boldness and beauty which marks what is left to us from that 
wonderful period. 

" At the eastern end of this space, two more steps lead to the sanc- 
tuary, which is enclosed by low but very solid rails; these are com- 
posed of some of the old woodwork. I may mention here, that the 
old oak has been used wherever it was possible, as in these rails, in the 
parcloses, in the stall- work of the choir, and in the large north aisle, 
where the whole of the bench ends on one side, are ancient and fair 
specimens of late fifteenth century work. Inside this low screen above 
laentioned, the sanctuary occupies a whole bay, with three ancient 
^edilia on the south side, and a tomb on the north. There is a foot* 
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pace for the altar, and the pavement is, as I have already said, hand* 
some and elaborate. The altar Itself is large, and of simple design ; 
the framework made of the old wood of the church, the top a slab of 
stone. This is made to agree in size with the blank space, left for the 
purpose, in the old reredos. Certainly, an altar should bear some pr^ 
portion to the whole width of a chancel ; yet, too generally, in large 
churches it is made an insignificant feature, by being of a size which 
would suit well only a church of the smallest size. Its present altar- 
cloth is not in keeping with the rest of the sanctuary ; it is not more 
than decent, and was intended only for ordinary use. A far more 
appropriate and costly one of velvet has been worked for it, but has 
been withheld, upon a statement that it would either not be used, or, 
at any rate, would not be permitted to appear on the altar at the time 
of the celebration of the Holy Communion, on the ground that the front 
of the altar must be hidden by the white cloth whenever the Blessed 
Sacrament is administered. 

" Passing from the sanctuary to the portions of the church behind 
the reredos, the two side aisles are prolonged beyond the middle aisle, 
and terminated by two little side chapels, each of which had formerly 
an altar, and were dedicated, one to S. Stephen, and the other, it ii 
believed, to S. Catherine. These were in a miserable and neglected 
condition, and the design of the restoration had not included them* 
They have been beautifully restored, and fitted up as oratories, or 
places for meditation, from the designs of Mr. Butterfield, by the muni- 
ficence of the Rev. Richard Podmore, the present Chaplain-Priest, to 
whom the church and parish are in many ways largely indebted. He 
contributed also a very pretty door and doorway to the south chapel, 
now used as a vestry, in place of a square opening broken into the wall 
some time ago, and refitted a little chamber over the same chapel, 
heretofore used for coals and such things, as a vestry for the choristers. 

** Between these two chapels stands the Lady Chapel. The restora- 
tion of this part of the building was undertaken before, and separately 
from« the larger works, and has been executed from the designs of 
Mr. Woodyer. The broad and solid rood loft has been entirely re- 
constructed, the ancient levels of the steps to the altar (which were 
marked by the respective heights of the four sedilia) have been restored, 
the sedilia re- opened and cleaned, the former altar of the church moved 
here, the space between the sedilia and the rood-loft fitted up as a 
chancel, with returned stalls, and the whole paved with beautiful, but 
I think somewhat too gay coloured, tiles. The space under the rood- 
loft reaching down to the back of the high reredos of the church itself, 
including one bay left vacant between the reredos and the western 
arch of the Lady Chapel, which is filled by the rood-loft already men- 
tioned, has been fitted up with open seats for a small congregation. 
In the Lady Chapel, for a few months in the year, the daily morning 
prayers are said ; and I trust, in time, the use of this beautiful portion 
of the building may be yet further extended. The east end of it is not 
yet in a satisfactory state. There is a want of a painted window ; and 
there is a large square blank space over the altar, which there were 
some thoughts, at one time, of filling with a copy of Fra Angelico*s 
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picture of the Aoiiunciatioii. This was prohibited by the Vicar ; but 
I trust, before very long, some unobjectionable mode of filling the Toid 
space may be devised and effected. 

" So much for the ground plan of the building. I wish I could 
express any confidence that it will remain as it now stands, in accord- 
ance with the faculty decreed by the Chancellor of the diocese. But 
already mean and ugly, and I believe illegal, additions have been made 
to the arrangements of the chancel by the corporation. 

'* The fabric of the church was in tolerable repair ; and, except the 
chancel clerestory, there were only three or four windows the tracery 
of which had been seriously mutilated. The clerestory windows in the 
chancel had been, however, systematically destroyed, and there was 
not a single one remaining perfect. These have all been filled with 
tracery, very similar to that of the nave clerestory windows, but with 
a slight alteration in the proportion, which appears to me considerably 
to increase the gracefulness, without diminishing the strength and 
massiveness of the windows. Above the arches, the whole way down 
the church, and between them and the clerestory windows, were a 
series of niches, supplying the place, and producing to some extent the 
efiect, of a regular triforium. Those in the nave were opened some 
years since, and somewhat rudely restored. Those in the chancel (I 
mean the chancel of the old church), were laid bare in the course of the 
late restoration. They hnd been utterly mutilated, and all the pro- 
jecting portions of them pared away flat. It was difficult to collect 
from any of them materials for an authentic restoration ; and the niches 
which are now in the place of the ancient ones, though beautiful and 
characteristic, must be admitted to partake largely of the conjectural 
element in their composition. The old ones were many of them full 
of sculptured fragments, some of great beauty and boldness, and most 
of them bearing the traces of bright and elaborate colouring. One of 
these, and only one, could be found, and has been preserved : it is a 
winged wheel, with the feet of an angel figure standing on the wheel. 
The empty niches look as if they sadly wanted statues, to give them 
meaning and employment. Religious statues, severely treated, could 
not but add immensely to the grandeur and dignity of a church ; and 
as for any danger, I agree with Mr. Ruskin, who is as strong a Pro- 
testant as any man breathing, in being * very sure that the Protestant- 
ism of London would have found itself quite as secure in a cathedral 
decorated with statues of good men, as in one hung round with bunches 
of ribstone pippins.' 

'*The present reredos is a conjectural, and far from happy restora- 
tion, executed twenty years ago from Mr. Blore*s designs. The cha- 
racter of most of the fragments now disclosed is far superior to the 
coarse and tasteless detail of much of the restored reredos. It is diffi- 
cult to fix with accuracy the date of this reredos. From the present 
detail of it, it is clear Mr. Blore conceived it to be a fifteenth century 
erection. But I think he was mistaken ; not only from the work at 
the back of it, which, with its defaced painting, is of the fourteenth 
century, but from another circumstance which the late works brought 
to light. The niches, as I have said, are over the crown of the arch 
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the whole way down the church, from the reredos to the west door ; 
hut they do not exist, nor have they ever existed, over the arches (one 
on each side) which stand behind the reredos, between it and the Lady 
Chapel. This proves that the reredos and the niches were contem- 
poraneous ; and if the niches, as there is every reason to believe, were 
contemporaneous with the first building of the church, the reredos 
was so too. 

*' In concluding this part of the subject, I may mention that the 
whole of these works were executed without any interruption to the 
daily or weekly services of the Church. It was a great thing to keep 
the congregation together ; and it was not without its effect upon the 
workmen themselves. Their behaviour throughout was most becoming. 

** In former times, as a matter of course, the church was full of 
painted glass, and was elaborately coloured. There is historical record 
of the first, and the traces of the second continued to be plainly visible 
beneath the coats of whitewash. We have too much neglected tlie 
important principle, that there should be a unity of design and effect 
in the whole building, an appearance of connection and relation between 
its various parts ; and that, as far as may be practicable, its ornaments 
should be subordinated to some general plan, and animated throughout 
by a single and comprehensible idea. With regard to glass, especially 
in a new church, or in one where no old glass remains, it would be 
better to have a well-considered scheme for the whole church, which 
might be completed by degrees, as funds and opportunities offered ; 
individuals desirous of presenting windows being requested to conform 
to such scheme. I trust you will farther agree with me, that, as far as 
possible, the glass should be harmonious in its character ; and if not 
all the work of one man, (which, I confess, I should prefer,) at least 
subject to the control of a single person. This person, as a general 
rule, should be the architect ; he has studied the church, and knows 
what diminution of light its interior will bear. A glass painter deals 
with a window as a window only, and, as a fact, seldom or never goes 
near the church beforehand ; and afterwards only for the sake of seeing 
how his own particular window looks, and, too often, how far it throws 
his brother artist's window next it into the shade. Only one or two 
of our present glass painters can be at all trusted. 

" At Ottery S. Mary, several of the windows had the great benefit 
of Mr. Batterfield's supervision, whose profound knowledge, and con- 
summate taste and judgment in this branch of art, rank him amongst 
the first £nglish authorities upon it ; an opinion which I state, not 
only on my own authority, but on that of one of the most eminent of 
our glass painters, Mr. Wailes, who has expressed it in the strongest 
and warmest terms in two letters which 1 have seen, the whole tone of 
which was in the highest degree honourable to him, and which he 
desired might be made use of on any such occasion as this. I only 
wish Mr. Butterfield had been uniformly consulted. Beginning with 
the Lady Chapel, on the south side are two windows, both by Mr. 
O'Connor, overlooked by Mr. Butterfield. The western one, the 
raising of Jairus's daughter, in three narrow lancet lights, has been 
made the subject of three graceful and effective pictures. The shape 
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of the window is a difficulty happily oyercome, and the oanopies and 
general colouring are excellent. The same canopies and general de- 
sign run through the other south side window, — a mortuary window, to 
the memory of the late Vicar, the Rev. George Smith, and his wife. On 
the north side of the Lady Chapel, the two windows are also filled with 
glass ; one by Mr. Warrington ; the other by Mr. O'Connor, assisted, 
as before, by Mr. Butterfield. The westernmost, by Mr. Warrington, 
was presented by a gentleman very little connected with the church ; 
and from respect to his liberality, as for other reasons, I wish I could 
speak well of it : but I cannot avoid saying that, with one exception, 
to which I shall also have occasion to adver^* it seems to me as deficient 
in beauty, refinement, and dignity, as any window I ever saw. 

" The glass in the side chapels I have already referred to. It is 

designed by Mr. Pugin, and executed by Mr. Hardman ; and, like all 

his work in the church, appears to me by far the best which the revival 

of the art of glass painting has yet produced. The genius of an artist, 

and the perfection of manipulation, any one who has ever seen a line 

of Mr. Pugin's drawing, will take for granted in his work ; and I can 

bear testimony to the conscientious, thoughtful, and elaborate care 

with which all his windows are designed. He has also supplied two 

pattern glass windows for the clerestory behind the reredos, and the 

easternmost windows in the clerestory of the chancel, north and south. 

It is hoped that, in time, the whole of these clerestory windows will 

be filled with subjects relating solely to our Blessed Loan ; those on 

the north side, with subjects from His life in suffering ; those on the 

south, froai His life in glory. At present there is a Crucifixion on the 

north side, and a Majesty on the south ; they are both admirable. The 

church is also indebted to him for two little figures of the archangels, 

Michael and Gabriel, which fill the quatrefoils over the north and 

south'West doors, and for the glass of the large five-lancet east window 

in the north transept. This is intended to symbolise the worship of the 

Spotless Lamb by the whole church, described in the fourteenth chapter 

of the Revelation, the epistle for the Holy Innocents* day. In the 

centre of the centre light stands the Lamb on a mount, hx>m which 

issue the four streams of Paradise ; over Him, in the same light, are 

His parents, the Blessed Virgin and S. Joseph ; below Him S. John 

Baptist, His forerunner, and S. Augustine, the first Archbishop of this 

province. The two lights on each side of the centre are filled with 

beads of saints in pairs, one in each light, representing the different 

orders of the Church, and chosen, as far as possible, from English 

saints. The two outer lights are filled with angels holding scrolls, 

inscribed with devotional texts. 

" Besides the window in the Lady Chapel, Mr. Warrington has con- 
tributed five small lancet windows in the north aisle of the chancel ; 
a large window, of the Transfiguration, in the late north chapel ; and 
the west mndow of the nave, over the west door. The west window 
wantsonly a little more general luminousness about the glass to be a really 
good window, — ^a row of five niches, with rich canopies, containing five 
female saints ; tlie canopies are bold and good, and the figures well 
drawn. 
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<* Last in order, but by no means in merit, I must mention the con- 
tributions of Mr. Wailes. He has contributed tbe glass to the very 
large fifteenth century window at the west end of the north chapel. It 
is a window of six lights, and contains figures of the twelve Apostles, 
in double rows. This was a mortuary window, put up seven or eight 
years ago, but there is a great deal of good drawing and fine colouring 
about it. Mr. Wailes, I think, would now pay himself, that it was a 
little over-charged with colour. He has also executed the glass for a 
curious little two-light window, high up in the north wall of the same 
chapel. It is a picture of the Nativity, very pleasing in colour and 
design, and was subscribec^ for by the little children of the parish. 
Four large lancet windows f.? the north wall of the north tower are to 
be filled, eventually, by subscriptions from persons who have been edu- 
cated at the King's School at Ottery S. Mary, with figures of the four 
greater Prophets and the four Evangelists ; only the two upper lancets 
are as yet filled. These are, unfortunately, too heavy in colouring, and 
are otherwise inharmonious ; it arises much from his never having seen 
the position they were to occupy. He has supplied also a very pretty 
little angel window to a small lancet in the south side of the chancel. 

'• Such are our painted windows, as to which, of course, there has 
been but little of opposition or objection. It has been, however, very 
different with regard to the polychrome, which has been used largely 
on the roof, and slightly in other parts of the building. Nothing met 
with greater opposition at the time, nor more divides opitiion even 
now. 

" The Church of Ottery S. Mary has been coloured, not as much as 
it ought to be, nor as Bishop Grandisson probably left it, but as much 
as was thought prudent to venture upon at the present time. The 
colour is kept chiefly on the roof, only being brought to the ground in 
one or two places by the reredos, the parcloses, and the font. The 
whole of the roof has been coloured in the centre aisle, both nave and 
chancel ; the patterns increasing in intricacy and richness eastward of 
the transepts, and gilding being freely used in the parts over the choir 
and sanctuary. In the transepts, side aisles, and Lady Chapel, the 
ribs only of the vaulting have been painted, and the bosses gilded. 
The roof of the small side chapels is exceedingly rich and strong in 
colour ; and in them and the Lady Chapel the colour is brought some- 
what lower than in the rest of the church, where it stops at the caps of 
the pillars. The reredos has been but lightly coloured, and in the 
upper and lower string-course only has the colour been carried the 
whole way across. To have coloured it elaborately would but have 
drawn attention to the fact, that its niches were empty, and could not 
have supplied the deficiency which it would have made more painfully 
apparent. The general effect of the colouring is, I think, delightful. 

" In the font, the polychrome of nature has been used ; and, I think, 
with great success. Underneath the old font, which waa«in a hope- 
lessly decayed condition, was found a block of Purbeck stone, which 
had evidently been the foundation stone of a Norman font, the plan of 
which was left upon it. From this the present font was designed, 
which IS of marble, and of square Norman form, a centre shaft, and four 
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smaller ones at the four corners. Mr. fiutterfield "was desirous of 
usiug the beautiful marbles of the country for church work, and of 
obtaining a rich piece of natural colour. The bowl and centre shaft 
are of marble from Ipplepen ; the block on which it stands is black 
marble from Plymouth ; the four comer shafts are serpentine from 
Helston ; the mosaics on the three sides of the bowl are of Ipplepen, 
black and red Plymouth marbles, and small pieces of white, which are 
foreign, as they cannot be procured of the required purity in England. 
It is, I think, a sumptuous and beautiful work. 

" To the account of the church, written some years since by Mr, 
Hay ward, I have but little to add. As might be expected, from the 
character of its author, it is excellently done. In one respect only, 
with great deference for Mr. Hayward, I venture to express a doubt as 
to his opinion. It is clear, if I may venture to say so, that he was 
puzzled by the style ; but accepting the common tradition, that it had 
been built at different and widely separated periods, he spoke of it, 
perhaps a little too hastily, as a church containing specimens of various 
styles. Now, excepting the north chapel, (which, since the date of 
his paper, has been almost conclusively assigned to Cicely, Countess of 
Wiltshire and Marchioness of Dorset, as its builder, in the beginning 
of the sixteenth century,) and perhaps some portions of the towers, I 
think it will be found to be . all of the date of the latter end of the 
fourteenth century, when the second and third styles were contending 
with each other, and occasionally blending their characteristics. It is 
true the features are earlier, the lancets of the chancel and the tran- 
septs, apparently a whole century ; but I believe a careful inspec* 
tion will satisfy any one that it is an instance of the use of an earlier 
style, or, at least, of building upon an earlier idea, by men who, in 
many little, yet unmistakeable ways, were revealing their own feeling 
and date. The mouldings even of the lancets are late ; the square heads 
in which those of the north and south walls are set ; the arches in which 
the two five-lancet east windows of the two transepts stand ; the four- 
centred arches which enclose the lancets of the south aisle of the nave ; 
the hoodings of most of the doors, and the peculiar form of the clerestory 
windows, are all, I think, inconsistent with thirteenth century feeling. 
The arches and pillars of the chancel, especially at their bases, betray 
a later origin ; even those of the nave, though of a severer character, are 
yet not arches and pillars belonging to the first style ; and there is the 
decided fifteenth century feature of most of the members of the clus* 
tered pillars running right into the groining of the roof, without any 
capital at all. 

" The ribs of the vaulting, moreover, do not follow the construction, 
but are mere ornament ; a certain characteristic of late work. Assuming 
its reality, I never could understand what became of the thrust of the 
arch, at a certain point in the groining of the chancel ; but when the 
whitewash came to be picked away, the real arch, made of common 
masonry, was laid bare, crossing the church at proper intervals without 
any regard to the position of the ribs. 

*' But though the date of the church must be put so late, its con« 
ception and treatment, as a whole, are of the purest and loftiest order. 
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You must not come to Ottery S. Mary for detail, (of that it has little.) 
but it is almost unsurpassed, among other churches of its size, for the 
majestic austerity of its design. The most casual observer can hardly 
fail to be struck with the singular gravity and solemnity of its internal 
effect. Inside and out, all is plain and severe, but stately and dignified 
in no ordinary measure. One great cause of this is, the determination 
of the original architect, so ateadily pursued, to light the church from 
above, and to reduce the lower lights in size and importance. A great 
defect of many of our English buildings must be felt to be the breadth 
and lowness of the windows, letting in the outer world upon the wor- 
shippers, and lowering, to a secular and domestic character, that retired 
and unearthly feeling which ought to mark, as far as possible, every 
consecrated building. There is in Ottery S. Mary no east window, 
and the west window is kept high, and treated merely as part of the 
clerestory, from which the real and effective light of the church en- 
tirely proceeds. It resembles in this the great Italian and Byzantine 
churches, unequalled in Christian architecture for awful solemnity of 
internal effect. Another very striking feature is its extreme regularity. 
Before the addition of Lady Dorset's chapel, and as it came from the 
hands of Bishop Grandisson, part answered to part with the most exact 
and studied uniformity. This was not chance; and it shows the 
strength and power of the architect's mind.'* 
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The Archaology and Prehistoric Annoh of Scotland, By Daniel 
Wilson, Honorary Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland. Edinburgh : Sutherland and Knox, George Street. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., and J. H. Parker. 1851. 
Royal 8 vo. pp,7]4. 

On a former occasion, ^ we noticed with approbation a work of much 
learning and research,—" The Primaeval Antiquities of Denmark, by 
J. J. A. WoRSAAB ; translated and applied to the iUustration of similar 
remains in England.'* In that volume the author, and his editor and 
translator, Mr. W. J. Thoms, attempted a general enumeration and 
arrangement of the ante-Christian remains of England, in accordance 
with the very convenient mode of classification which had been devised 
by the Danish and Swedish antiquaries. That classification, as our 
readers may remember, is semi-chronological, and would rank all the 
antiquities of which we speak under three great heads, — those of 1. the 
Stone, 2. the Bronze, 3. the Iron period. Not that these were exactly 
coeval in the different countries in Europe ; for the Stone period in 
England, for instance, might be contemporaneous with that of Iron in 
North Germany, and during the period of change, two, or even all 
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three* might partially co-exist, but that they appear in that order to 
have formed different and saccessive stages in tiie existence of man in 
these northern regions, into which, for want of exact written or monu- 
mental annals, his history may be divided. 

In the work before us, Mr. Wilson adopts the same principle, and 
applies it with the utmost industry and research, and with a very 
copious induction of particulars, to the primaeval antiquities of his own 
country, which in many respects surpass, in number and interest, those 
of any other. Nor has he been guilty of that fault which we lamented 
in Mr. Thorns : the omission of any satisfactory account of the earlier 
Christian antiquities. For if the beginning of the Iron age be, as it 
ought to be, reckoned from the epoch of Roman invasion, it is clear that 
the subsequent centuries must include a large number of Christian 
monuments. 

The order of arrangement just mentioned being acquiesced in, the 
practical dif&culty still remains, in each individual case, to decide under 
which class each individual example should be ranked. Here we think 
Mr. Wilson has shown much research, but a little too much modesty. 
His book is a very dictionary of every ancient remain in Scotland ; and 
from his g'reat knowledge, and often profound learning, he is evidently 
quite capable of an entirely original and scientific determination of the 
antiquarian and chronological questions which present themselves for 
solution. But although independent in his nomenclature, in which he 
adheres, and we think with reason, to former usage, yet he sometimes 
states difficulties without solving them ; as, for instance, pp. 436, and 
443, where he relates, that in ancient dsts, remains of metal or iron 
arms were found beside the flint arrow-heads of the Stone period. 
Again, he sometimes follows too precisely in the track of the Danish 
antiquaries, and classes certain antiquities exclusively under certain 
epochs ; as, for instance, the various sorts of under-ground dwellings in 
Scotland, which are not found in Denmark or the Scandinavian penin- 
sula, all as belonging to the Stone period, without giving us the reasons 
for that opinion. Nor does he always sum up the result of the facts 
he adduces, — ^for instance, as to the vitrified forts, mentioned p. 413, 
aod the Duns or Burghs, p. 420 ; nor does he make his deductions, as 
he might, and should have done, from them. For this reason, the 
work must be looked upon, in some respects, rather as a rich and 
well.arranged digest of archaeological facts, than a scientific and his- 
torical dissertation, in which the student may find, ready deduced and 
set before him, the great landmarks and conclusions of primaeval history. 

Yet, although this be so, the volume is full of instruction and inte- 
rest, beyond any other which has yet appeared, on the subjects of 
which it treats. We can only lament that there is nothing which, in 
scope and comprehension, can compare with it, respecting similar 
remains in England or Ireland. We refer with more especial regret to 
Ireland, which is very rich in antiquities^ even at this late period, but 
where they are rapidly perishing, from the ignorance or apathy of their 
possessors. Mr. Petrie has shed a brilliant light upon one portion of 
the field ; why should he not undertake the remainder ? 

Our narrow limits forbid more than a sketch of the contents of a 
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work of such extent and variety. We propose at present to oon€ne 
ourselves to a notice of the Pagan, or Stone period, reserving that of 
Bronze, and the Iron and Christian era, for a future paper, to which this 
may be considered as introductory. 

Be it known then that Mr. Wilson, as the foundation of his system, (in 
common, indeed, with the Danish and Swedish archaeologists,) considers 
that the original inhabitants of Scotland, and, indeed, of all the British 
ieles, were not the Celts, hut an earlier and prehistoric people, of 
different and successive races, settled there at different and successive 
epochs, who never attained to any great pitch of civilization. The 
skulls of these primaeval people were long and thin, with depressed 
foreheads, or else remarkably short, broad, and small, found in &hort, 
stone cists, (in Gaelic, ceiste mairbke, chest of the dead,) the bodies 
fixed in a crouching posture, the chin resting on the knees. Beside 
their remains are placed flint, bone, or stone weapons or implements, 
wherewith they repelled their enemies, or slew the bos primogenitus, 
the bison priscus, the great cave bear, the wild horse, red deer, the wolf, 
beaver, or wild boar, which inhabited their forests, and whose bones are 
found embedded deep in the moss, alongside of primitive implements of 
the chase. These tribes, our author asserts, reached these shores in the 
ancient boats, formed of trees, hollowed by fire, found in Lochar Moss, 
the Carse of Falkirk, the valley of the Forth, and elsewhere, many feet 
below the present surface, and often miles from the sea. Thus, in 
May, 1726, a sudden rise of the river Carron undermining a portion of 
its banks, disclosed to view an ancient boat, thirty-six feet long, and 
four in breadth, formed of a single tree, and polished inside and out, 
embedded fifteen feet in the alluvial soil. No less than nine such other 
boats have been found beneath the oldest buildings in the city of 
Glasgow ; most ancient, beyond all doubt, argues our author, because 
prior to the latest geological changes, and to the yet uneff'aced traces 
of Roman invasion in the neighbourhood. Yet he does not explain 
why more modem relics appear intermixed ; how, for instance, in 
Lochar Moss, a metal vessel, anchors, and the like, were found with 
the boats; how, in Carlinwark Loch, (p. 31,) a stone dam, ancient 
causeway, and vestiges of an iron forge, were found beside these 
ancient canoes, some of which bore the marks of instruments, were 
formed of fitted planks, one of which had a cork, fitting a circular 
hole, and some had square sterns. Nor does he allege any crucial 
fact, to show that they might not all be the workmanship of the Celt, 
or even of a people contemporaneous with, or subsequent to, the 
Romans ; for the well- ascertained quick increase of mud banks, and 
the rapid growth of moss under certain circumstances, may amply 
account for their depth beneath the soil, as the probability of their being 
dragged over land by their owners, for shelter or repair, may also for 
their distance from the shore. It does not by any means follow, from 
Mr. Wilson^s premises, that "many ages are required" for these 
changes. 

We may here observe that, from the very curious and interesting 
lives of S. Coluraba, by Adamnan, and S. Cuthbert, by Beda, which 
contain many notices of the social and religiojus life of the Scotch in 
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the sixth and seventh centuries, although scarcely referred to by Mr. 
Wilson, it is apparent that, in their time, navigation was well under- 
stood. Ships were numerous, aud commerce was considerable j in the 
northern regions of these islands. Both these saints took long 
voyages, were visited by strangers from the sea, Tlie natives seem to 
have penetrated as far as Iceland, and to have undertaken considerable 
trading enterprises. To this period, and to the three or four centuries 
preceding, it seems to us that we may far more safely and reasonably 
attribute the nautical relics referred to by Mr. Wilson, than to the dark 
and uncertain antiquity in which he would envelope them. Thus Beda 
relates (Life of S. Cuthbert, c. iii.) how the servants of Christ, in the 
monastery near the mouth of the river Tini, imported '* up the bed of the 
river, from a great distance, timber for the repair of the monastery, in 
ships." Arrived nearly opposite the landing-place, a storm from the 
west arose, and drove them out to sea ; and, with all their labour, 
they were unable to regain the harbour. The Pagan natives, we are 
told, assembled, and reviled and taunted the servants of Chkist, that 
He could not assist them, or save the vessels ; upon which the saint 
and his brethren prostrated themselves in prayer, and ere long the wind 
became favourable, and their barques, five in number, safely reached 
the land. Had they sunk in the river on this occasion, and been lately 
found by Mr. Wilson, doubtless he would have attributed them to the 
Stone period. 

From sepulchral memorials Mr. Wilson would deduce more satisfac- 
tory evidence of his chronology. The tombs of this Stone period are, 
it seems, either graves in the common soil, wherein, up to and beyond 
Christian times, the dead were interred in a simple cist, accompanied 
by their weapons, or other utensils ; or barrows — heaps of earth raised 
above the natural surface of the earth ; ccdrns or monumental heaps of 
stones, often chambered beneath ; and cromlechs. The long or ship 
barrow, the bowl and bell barrow are found in numbers in Orkney, 
Aberdeenshire, Fife, and the Western Isles. The smaller are the ear- 
lier, and when opened, display urns full of half burnt bones and ashes, 
sometimes with, sometimes unaccompanied by unburnt skeletons, and 
intermixed with them bodies of a later period. Therein are found one 
or more stone chambers, perhaps 3 or 4 feet long by 2 feet wide, 
wherein the body is found seated in a crouching attitude, the knees 
touching the forehead, the savage attitude of repose, sometimes on its 
side, generally with its face to the south, ready to spring up and renew 
the wars and active life from which it had departed. Around him are 
many cinerary urns of his friends or slaves ; beside him flint arrow- 
heads, or knives, instruments of bone, the skeletons of dogs and horses, 
glass beads, but (at least in the long barrows) no metallic instruments. 
So numerous are the burnt bones, that it looks as if a system of Suttee 
had been introduced among the aborigines " at the close,*' says the 
author, " of the Stone period." Thus, in the centre of a tumulus at 
Stromness, opened in 1835, were two carefully constructed cists, con- 
taining burnt bones, but without urns, and four others around them. 
At Cruden, Aberdeenshire, (p. 5 1 ,) under a small tumulus, was found 
a cist, containing two skeletons nearly entire, beside them, part of the 
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skeleton of a dog, two urns stood near, and within the cist were seren 
flint arrow-heads, two flint knives, and a polished stone. Horn lance- 
heads, and a species of cut-bone, were found in the group of long bar- 
rows at Keltine. The enclosed and encircled barrows do not contain 
the remains of cremation and seem not to have been disused till Chris* 
tianitj introduced a new form of sepulture ; and in these larger, in the 
Shetlands and Caithness, the Danish antiquarian, Worsaae, finds " the 
last resting-places of the daring Vikingr, who, not even in death, could 
endure to be separated from the foaming maelstrom," — the latest of 
them commemorating the slain in the battle of Largs, in the thirteenth 
century. 

In 1847, a large sepulchral mound near North Berwick, with cists 
around it, was found to have been used also by the Anglo-Saxons. — 
*' This last adaptation of the primitive memorial mound as the cemetery 
of a whole race ere it was abandoned with the creed to which it was 
allied," says Mr. Wilson, ** is thus beautifully referred to in the de- 
scription by Dorban, an ancient Irish poet, of the Relec na Riogh, the 
place of interment of the kings of the Scotic race, of which the last 
Pagan monarch was killed in the year 406.-^ 

Fifty mounds I certify. 
Are at Oenach na Cniaehna ; 
There are nnder each moand of them 
Fifty fine warlike men : 
Eyery hill which is at Oenach 
Has under it heroes and Queens, 
And Poets, and distributors, 
And fierce fair women.* '^ 

Conceding to our author that he has established a chronological suc- 
cession in these barrows, as he might have done in English monu- 
mental effigies for the last five hundred years, yet we fail to discern 
any evidence whatever of races or a race different from or anterior to 
the Celtae. According to Caesar, the Gauls burnt their honoured dead 
with their precious possessions, dogs, and horses. Tacitus says the 
same of the Germans.^ The original practice, which indeed prevailed 
to the latest period, might have been burying in the ground, and yet 
cremation have been introduced from the Continent and adopted by the 
Celts ; as in fact Mr. Wilson argues that it was. Here, at least, he 
adduces no genuine differences to show that other or earlier tribes pre- 
ceded them, or any fact which may not be explained by a gradual 
change and advancement in civilization. 

The Cairns (koem, a heap of stones) of Scotland are very numerous, 
having existed in almost every parish. They are of two sorts, those 
heaped over a single, or two or three individuals, and the chambered 
cairns, containing many dead. They were the most honourable and 
distinguished sepulchral memorials of the Stone period ; great is their 
antiquity. As for instance, some in Argyleshire, eight or ten feet deep 
in the moss ; those in the Forth of Beanley, Rosshire, one of which 

^ Petrie*8 Ecclesiastical Architecture of Ireland, pp. 103, 105. 

^ The notion, therefore, that cremation was introduced into Britain by the 
Romans, (See Diary of a Dean, i.e. Merewether, p. 23,) must be considered un- 
founded. 
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is forty feet below high water mark. They have often been deecribed 
by Ure, Train, Pennant, and others : many of them consist of a longer 
or shorter chamber, or gallery, constructed of large upright stones, 
covered over with others, or sometimes roofed, npon which are heaped 
above and around immense quantities of huge stones in a conical form, 
till at last the cairn assumes the usual appearance of a conical hill, or 
pyramid, often from 50 to 100 feet high, and many hundred in circum- 
ference. Within are found cists or urns, containing human bones. 
Thus Pennant speaks of one on the hill of Down, near Banff, within 
which was a chamber, containing a large Celtic urn ornamented ; with 
three smaller plain urns about it ; the whole filled with ashes and burnt 
bones. — ^Thirteen fliot arrow-heads were in the central urn. In Airs- 
wood Moss, Dumfriesshire, a circular cum, 54 feet in diameter, sur- 
rounded by a thick-set wall of stone, and steeply conical ; a cist was 
found therein lying north and south, composed of six large unhewn stones, 
measuring 4 feet d inches long, containing large human bones, with the 
head towards the north ; from the four comers of the cist extended in 
the form of S. Andrew's cross, rows of stones, overlapping one another 
like the roof of a house ; at the end of one of which was found another 
cist, and probably at each other end were others, but the stones had 
been removed before the arrangement was noticed. In the parish of 
Kilteam was found a similar example containing a central cist 3 feet 
and a half long, and other cists at three of tibe corners ; probably 
the tomb of some distinguished chief. 

The chambered or larger cairns, are many of them cruciform, as that 
called the Boss Caims, (p. 60.) in the moor of Dranandow, where the 
internal gallery is 80 feet long each way from the intersection of the 
cross. It is four feet wide and three feet high, the stones are very 
large, and laid in regular courses from the bottom to a considerable 
height. According to the account of Sir John Clerk, of Penycuick, in 
1726, amongst many cairns which he examined, one in Ayrshire con- 
tained hnman bones, apparently of a number of men, partially burnt, 
with a flint adze or axe head. Another " had ums placed at the top 
and sides of it, and some principal urns at the bottom, over which it 
had been raised." Bones of horses and oxen were scattered among the 
rubbish, the head of a spear, and brass instruments, were found ; others 
at Penycuick were contemporary widi the Roman invasion. Similar 
chambm have been found under barrows, as at Rutherglen, Lanarkshire, 
containing Roman vessels, with a Roman inscription, and another on 
one of the Cathkin hills in the parish of Kilbride, containing twenty- 
five cinerary ums, with their mouths (the more ancient way) down- 
wards ; exactly in the middle was a cist four feet square, surrounded 
with nras, with two rude fibulae of mixed metal, and a ring of cannel 
coal. Whether these chambered cairns were family or tribe sepulchres, 
or the vast sepulchre of some battle field, it is undoubted that they 
were constracted from an early period down to a period long below the 
Roman invasion. We have however again to contend, that no proof 
has been given by Mr. Wilson, from any of the remains found in them, 
that an earlier nation than the Celtic ever peopled the shores of Scot- 
land; nor, indeed, as the sepulchral remains are nearly similar in 
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all three countries, Bngland or Ireland. Truly, conaiderable chro* 
nological intervals are indicated, and it is plain that the people 
who raised them were a people of progress, who, as centuries ad- 
vanced, and they had intercourse with other nations, improved in 
their social condition and knowledge of the arts; but there are no 
striking or generic differences alleged necessarily belonging to a dif- 
ferent and savage people. The cruciform structure alike in Scotland 
and Ireland, and the engraved ornaments found within these cairns, 
point, whatever some antiquarians may say, to a Roman Christian 
period, when at all events the barbarian copied the Christian form, and 
to a people perhaps of different tribes, but similar in manners, existing 
contemporaneously in Ireland and Scotland, which we know was the 
case at and subsequently to the Chhstian era, namely, the Celts. A 
degraded savage nation, living on fishing and shooting, on the sea- 
shore, in a severe climate, and unable to penetrate the interior forests 
or cultivate the lands, could not have raised such enormous structures. 
The ship barrow must have been the work of years, even with the help 
of modem mechanical appliances. 

Indisputable proofs of the comparatively modern date of these cairns 
is not wanting. Adamnan, in his Life of S. Columba, supplies us with 
one which proves moreover, that they might be the monuments of 
Christians.^ He relates how the commander of an armed force (pri- 
marius cohortiB) being sick, was carried out of his ship by his men, and 
laid at the feet of the Saint to obtain cure. Through an interpreter he 
preached to him the word of God, and the chief was baptized but shortly 
afterwards died : " when," says Adamnan, " his companions buried him 
in the same spot, heaping over him a hillock of stones, which is at this 
day to be seen bearing his name, and so called by the inhabitants." 

The same observations will apply to the Cromlechs of which Scotland 
supplies a few examples. Mr. Wilson remarks that we have no satisfac- 
tory evidence to show that they are Celtic monuments, and he attributes 
them to an earlier race. He does not however allege any circumstance 
connecting them with this supposed earlier race, or separating them 
from the Celt. And if their position and construction be considered, 
it is all but impossible that they should have remained, as many do, in 
so perfect a condition, exposed to the wear and tear and storms of such 
a series of ages as he would inflict on them. That called " Kits Coty's 
house," near Maidstone, is traditionally the British memorial of an 
Anglo-Saxon king there slain. Why may not all these Cromlechs 
have a similar purpose, situate as they are, for the most part, in 
maritime localities, and in the homes of the Celtic race ? 

The dwellings of the earlier period seem to have been mere pits dug 
in the earth, numerous remains of which in groups, yet exist in Aber- 
deenshire on the banks of Loch Fine : in Inverness and Caithness. Thus 
near Aberdeen are some hundreds of circular earthen walls scattered over 
more than a mile in extent, two or three feet high, from ten to twenty 
in diameter, within which are found charred wood ashes, and decayed 
bones and vegetable matter. Others, probably summer dwellings, ex- 
hibiting like relics, are mere flat pavements, about 6 feet in diameter, 

' Canisiiu* Antiq. Lect. i. 685. 
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over which was erected the summer booth or shed. Bat, of all» those 
deoomioated Weems are the most remarkable, which are found in great 
numbers in Scotland, especially in Aberdeenshire. They are generally 
constructed underground or under artificial heaps of earth of large un- 
hewn stones, sometimes in several apartments in an area occasionally 
30 feet wide by 8 or 9 in breadth, with narrow passages about 3 feet 
high communicating to the small side chambers. Within have been 
found wood or peat ashes, earthen vessels, horns, bones of deer, 
horses, oxen, and other animals, quemes or ancient handmills of stone 
with instruments of bone and flint, stone celts and bronze swords. 
^ •• They agree very nearly," says our author, " with the description 
given by Tacitus of the winter dwellings of the Germans, whom he 
represents as digging caves in the earth where they lay up their grain 
and retire for the winter.'* A remarkable fact is that their roofs have 
converging walls, being formed of flat stones made to overlap each 
other tUl they meet in the centre and form the primitive arch : a fact 
which at once demonstrates their identity in construction and probable 
contemporaneous erection with S. Columba's house at KeUs, S. Kevin's 
church at Olendalougb, and many similar structures mentioned by Mr. 
Petrie in his Ecclesiastical Architecture of Ireland. The doors to these 
dwellings are marked by two upright stones, and enclosures apparently 
for cattle or for their summer tents are in the neighbourhood. Simi- 
lar structures, in one of which was found an ancient torquated ring, exist 
in the Orkney Isles, on the side of a hill by the sea shore, where the 
ground has been excavated to the surface of the rock, leaving pillars 
upon which are placed immense slabs of stone. One of these was 
lately explored by Mr. Petrie of Kirkwall, of which a plan is given 
p. 86. Dwellings of a cognate kind but with wooden rafters, have 
been found in Forfarshire, Perthshire, Mid Liothian, and other places. 
A variety was lately disclosed by railway operations at Newstead, where 
unong its contents were various carved stones, with the usual cable or 
fillet pattern of Anglo-Roman sculptors. Among these primitive 
dwellings must be reckoned the very singular stalactite cavern called 
Kent's hole, near Torquay, discovered some years since by the Rev. 
J. M'Bnery, (p. 185) wherein were found rude articles of pottery, 
the bones of animals, bone skewers or pins, a stone hatchet, many flint 
arrow-heads, and a human skeleton, laid at length; a boar spear of 
iron, and another blade were found in another corner. 

With some inconsistency Mr. Wilson concludes this chapter of his 
work with a notice of the rock caves of the primitive Confessors and 
Saints of the West of Scotland, as if they belonged to the Stone period. 
Among these we may mention the " Ocean Cave " of S. Rule in S* 
Andrew's Bay, consisting of two chambers hewn out of the sandstone 
clifFs on that coast. The inner apartment is a plain cell, entered from 
the supposed oratory of the Greek saint. This latter is nearly circu* 
lar, about ten feet in diameter, and has a stone altar hewn in the solid 
rock on its eastern side. 

Our readers will already have inquired on what grounds Mr. Wilson 
can possibly refer any of these last-mentioned remains exclusively to 
his primeval or Stone period* or to a nation other than the Celts, whom 
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be it remembered the Romana found here. The very unhewn stones 
which he describes as forming the walls and passages of the Weems and 
of the Picts' houses within, from inability of the builders to shape them, 
exist at this moment in S. Columba's house at Kells, and in the other 
ancient buildings and churches in Ireland, mentioned by Mr. Petrie, and 
above alluded to ; constructed, we know, at a time when the use of 
metallic instruments was well understood. 

We can but just glance at the Cyclopean and memorial stones which 
in Scotland as in England, Ireland, Brittany, and the Channel Islands 
(countries as we know all occupied at a very early period by the Celts) 
still remain as memorials of the religion and judicature of the primitive 
races, who once inhabited these regions. Single memorial stones, 
tanist stones, perforated stones, such as the Stone of Odin in Orkney, and 
stones arranged as concentric circles are common throughout Scotland. 
Both stone and bronze weapons have been found near and under 
them. Of these, the stones of Loch Stennis, the Orcadian Stone- 
henge, are the most remarkable, and correspond closely with those of 
Avebury. The Ring of Brogar is a circle on a narrow sea-girt neck of 
land 366 feet in diameter, once surrounded by sixty columns, of which 
twenty- three remain, thirteen of which are still upright, the highest 
about 13 feet high. The inner circle was 117 feet in diameter, consist- 
ing probably of twelve stones double the height of the outer circle, few 
of which remain, enclosing a huge cromlech, which has all but dis- 
appeared. Professor Munch of Christiania, who visited this country 
in 1849, was pleased to find that the stones of Stennis were still called 
by the peasantry " Havardsteiger," this being the scene of Earl 
Havard's slaughter by his nephew about the year 970. But the Scan- 
dinavian origin which has been usually ascribed to them, — even by 
Worsaae, in his late work, *< The Danes and Northmen in England,'* 
(p. 943,) — ^finds no support it seems from this fact. In the Saga of OUf 
Trygvesson the battle is mentioned thus, — '* Havard was then in Steins- 
ness in Rossey. There was meeting and battle about Havard, and it was 
not long ere the Jarl feir* ; the obvious inference being, as the Prqfessor 
himself remarks, (p. l\%) that the place was called Stennis by the Nor- 
wegians when they reached that shore, showing that the stones were then 
already standing. Huge central circles with long approaches from the 
four cardinal points formed of standing stones, some of them encloiing 
cairns, also exist. Classernish, near IxMsh Roag, in the Isle of Lewis is 
a gigantic example. In the same island is another, once buried in the 
moss, but now from the removal of the peat standing out 15 feet. The 
Clochan of Incheses, two miles south of Inverness, is another instance. 

We agree with Mr. Wilson in thinking that neither these nor their 
correlatives elsewhere can have so recent as a Scandinavian origin. In 
reason we must suppose they were erected by the same people that 
reared the cairns and constructed the weems we have before noticed, 
namely the Celts, and that for the most natural and obvious use, their 
religious worship. 

And let it be observed that, since, throughout the regions occupied 
by the Celts, we find no other religious memorials whatever of the 
primitive people but the last mentioned, which are uniformly of one 
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kind ; the inference has considerable cogeney that they were the first, 
and only race of inhabitants. 

Another class of remains belonging to the Stone, or primaeval 
period* are the ancient weapons, axes, hammers, whetstones, and 
domestic utensils formed of that material, from the discovery of which 
an inference is made that metals must have been then unknown, or 
they would have been used in preference. As to domestic implements, 
this condoaion is dearly unfounded. The stone hand-mill was in use in 
S. Columba'a day, and together with round stone balls as corn-crushers, 
it is still used in the Highlands. And surdy, among a half- civilized race, 
particularly in Scotland, iron and bronze must have been expensive and 
rare, and flint and bone might have been used by the inferior classes, 
contemporaneously with the metallic weapons of their chiefs. The 
very Scandinavian Saga of the twelfth century, which Mr. Wilson 
quotes, speaks of flint and iron-headed arrows as then existing. 

Among many similar instances, in 1821, several flint flakes and 
imperfectly-formed instruments, along with two perfect arrow-heads of 
the same material, were found in an urn containing incinerated bones, 
on the e&tate of Closeburn, Dumfriesshire. These arrows are some- 
times of agate or cornelian, and barbed, neatly finished, of one of 
which a plate is given. Pennant has engraved a large cinerary urn, 
discovered, along with three others, on opening a cairn on the hill of 
Down, near Banff: beside the incinerated remains were found bone im- 
plements, and thirteen barbed flint arrow-heads. Spear-heads have been 
found, of silex, fifteen inches long. . Stone or coral knives, bent back 
at the point, and apparently attached to handles of wood or bone, and 
vast numbers of stone polished axes, or as they are denominated, celts, 
apparently constructed to be fastened with thongs to a handle, are 
found in many of the cists, cairns, and ancient boats. Thus, in 
1809, in removing a large cairn on the moor of Glenquicken, Kirkud- 
brightshire, the workmen came to a stone coffin, of rude workmanship, 
wherein^ on removing the lid, they found a crumbling skdeton of large 
dimensions* One of the arms had been almost separated from the 
shoulder by the stroke of an axe of green stone, a fragment of which 
remained in the bone : a flint arrow, and a rounded, polished ball of 
stone were beside it. In one of these graves was found a glass cup, 
and a metal spoon. Deer-horns and bone bodkins are frequently dis- 
covered ; one was found marked with a cross. In all these elaborate 
and interesting statements, we have not, however, one, which affords 
the slightest trace of a people earlier than the Cdtish or Pictish 
race, or which necessarily supposes an antiquity beyond the three or 
four centuries before the Christian era. Mr. WUson, indeed, with 
true national pride, is disposed to " set aside the opinion assumed 
without any investigation of the evidence, that the natives of ancient 
Cdedonia lagged behind the other nations of northern Europe in the 
arts ;" but surdy this is not an unreasonable inference, from its remote 
situation, and one which goes far to explain the facts he alleges, without 
the help of theory. The author himself makes the remark, (p. 188,) 
that the *' socid state in the British Isles was a progressive one," and 
if 80, we need not assume the wholesde disappearance and destruction 
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of ancient races, and the irruption of new ones at indefinite penods, to 
account for circumstances thus easily explicable. 

Mr. Wilson next proceeds to a lengthened examination of the variooB 
crania of the tumuli, arguing truly, " that if we find, in the ancient 
tumuli, like variations in physical form, systematically reducible to two 
or more classes, we are justified in assuming the existence of diverse 
primitive races, and of seeking, in the accompanying relics, for indi- 
cations of their peculiar arts and customs, as well as their successive 
occupancy." With most praiseworthy diligence^ he has given us the 
dimensions of no less than thirty- nine of these skulls, compared with 
two Mexican skulls ; a race which he has assumed as a type of the 
primseval pattern. He has figured five, two of what he calls the 
kumbe cephalic, long, boat-shaped skulls ; and two the brachy cephalic, 
or broad and short shape ; intermediate to which comes in the true 
Celtic pattern, indicating an improved development, which is still 
further exemplified in the third, of the Roman or mediseval period, long, 
and rounded. The result of his observations he states to be, that in 
the most ancient, or kumhe cephalic, skulls, the forehead is very narrow, 
and the parietal diameter is very small, exceeded by the vertical dia» 
meter ; in the second, or brachy cephalic, it is the reverse ; whilst in 
the Celtic crania they are equal, and in the mediaeval, the parietal 
diameter is found again in excess. These are evidences, he thinks, of 
native primitive races in Scotland, prior to the Celtse, " of which no 
doubt can be entertained" ; a large deduction indeed firom the examin- 
ation of thirty- nine heads, all found under circumstances nearly similar* 
in which, after all, the difference is but small, such as really may have 
existed among individuals of any one race and period. We prefer 
agreeing with Mr. Wilson himself, when, in contradiction to his own 
words, he states, (p. 176,) "the data are much too few to justify the 
assertion of any general inferences." 

We will conclude with a notice of a case where, in 1846, the graves 
and remains of primaeval and Christian epochs, were found in startling 
proximity at Pitchley, (Pihtes and Picts lei,) in Northamptonshire. 
The venerable church was an adjunct, even before the Conquest, to the 
abbey of Peterborough. In repairing the edifice, it was found that one 
of the principal pillars rested on soil which, a foot beneath, concealed 
a rude, hollow, primaeval cist. Other portions of the building stood 
above similar cists, and it at length became apparent that the ancient 
church and churchyard rested on a still older cemetery. Below the 
foundation, also, of parts, though above the level of the kistvaens, were 
other common graves. '* The cists lay nearly east and west, the bodies 
at full length, lying on their right sides, with their faces looking to the 
south, and the arms crossed in a peculiar way ; the right arm across 
the breast, with its hand touching the left shoulder, and the left arm 
straight across, so that its hand touched the right elbow.'* Roman, 
and a few Norman, remains were also found. The discoverers sup- 
posed that there were sufficient indications of these bodies having 
belonged to Christians ; but Mr. Wilson considers that the founders 
of the church built in utter ignorance of this primaeval cemetery, which 
he thinks (on what grounds he does not specify) " pertained to that far 
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older era wbich preceded the singalar Pagan rites accompanying the 
circninBcribed cist." To ns a different explanation seems most reason- 
able. Beda, and other Anglo-Saxon authors, tell us that S. Aagustine 
himself, S. Wilfrid, and others of S. Augustine's successors, took par- 
ticular pains in recovering and reconsecrating the sites which had been 
used for churches by the Scots and British, but had been destroyed by 
the Pagans. We think that this was probably one of those sites ; that 
the position of the bodies in the cists indicates a union of Christian 
with national custom ; and that the fact of this being an ancient con- 
secrated cemetery was not only well known to the founders or restorers of 
the church, but that it was a principal reason for their building it there. 


WORKHOUSE CHAPEL AT BIRMINGHAM. 

Oir the day upon which our last number appeared, the Builder gave its 
readers the isometric design, the block plan, and the description of a 
workhouse for the town of Birmingham, to be opened in March, calcu- 
lated to hold 700 adults and 600 children, with an infirmary for 310, 
of which Mr. J. Bateman is architect. We caU attention to this 
design from the gratification which one feature in it occasioned us — the 
chapel. In the new Birmingham workhouse the house of Gon occu- 
pies its proper position of prominence, and of architectural superiority 
over the remaining structure. The style is Tudor — ^so is the remain- 
ing mass of building, but it is not our present intention to pause and 
criticise it. The plan is cruciform, with aisles to the nave and chan- 
cel, and a central octagonal turret and spirelet at the intersection of 
the cross. The type, in short, is that of a parish church, not a chapel. 
In this we think the architect was judicious, for it is impossible to re- 
gard the various inmates of such an institution as a workhouse in a 
large town, as being in any sense or stretch of the word a corporation. 
They are just simply a congregation ; and when we regard their numbers 
as given above, it is plain from common sense, that the proper idea of 
their place of worship is that of a parish church. We only wish that 
this had been carried out more completely in the adoption of a tower 
and spire in lieu of the actual tourelle, which is painfully destitute of 
architectoral value when we consider the mass of the structure to which 
it belongs, and immeasurably more so, if we connect the huge collection 
of buildings, of which that is but a part. The nave and aisles which are 
of three bays, are under separate gables without a clerestory — so are 
the chancel and its aisles. The windows, except the principal ones, 
are square- headed, and the bays are distinguished externally by but- 
tresses. The sittings are open, and in the transepts are *' small '* 
galleries for children. Under the circumstances of the case, we can- 
not be very hard upon these galleries. Of course they ought to be 
absent, and of course their substitute should be separate services for 
the children — bat this, oloi vvv fiporoi e7ai, was too much to expect. 
We now come to some of the most pleasing detafls^of^ tb^.stru^ure. 
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vhich tre extract from our ccmtemporary : — " By private sitibactiptiotK* 
of the guardians, the officers of the workhouse, abd the contraotors, 
three stained glass windows (by Messrs. Chance») ftom Winchester 
examples, have been placed in the chancel and aisles. The chancel 
window Contains, in the five principal lights, figures of the Satioub 
and four Evangelists, with canopies and pedestals, and symbols in the 
ten upper lights. The two usie windows contain four scriptural sub- 
jects of almsgiving. Two other one-light windows have been pre- 
sented by Messrs* Chance, of the baptism and preaching of S. John. 
The remaining aisle and transept windows have been filled with 
stained flower quarries by the architect. Mr. Minton has presented 
encaustic tiles for the chancel, and the architect has given Minton's 
tiles for the aisles and nave." 

Our readers will not fail to observe first that the honour of Almighty 
Oon, and the edification of His people, are attended to in this work- 
house : and secondly that the gifts with the single exception of that 
of the princely-minded Mr. Minton, whose alms seem as boundless as 
the extent over which his manufactures are distributed, are persons 
who are immediately and officially connected with the institution and 
the building — the guardians— the officers — the contractors— and finally, 
the architect. 

We look with no common interest upon the future of this chapel. 
Upon the way in which it is worked, and the character of the chaplain 
who is called in to work it, depends whether it will be after all only a 
gaudy sham, or an enterprise blessing and blessed in the spiritual good of 
which it will be the channel. Given a chaplain, either overtaxed with 
other and incongruous functions, grudgingly devoting his scraps of time 
to a perfunctory minimum of duties in return for a stinted modicum 
salary — or one who albeit without professional calls elsewhere is yet 
contented to dole out a mere Sunday routine of worship, and we have 
no hesitation in saying the Pointed chapel, glass and tiles, and all, will 
prove itself a costly ^lure. But on the other hand, give it a man of 
heart, of charity, of zeal — a man whose wishes are not bound down by 
the selfish regulations of supposititious discipline. Let him be sent forth 
as a missionary among his flock. Let the chapel be hie, to work as best 
he may towards the glory of The Loan-^the centre of his operations— 
the seat of his preachings — the chosen throne of daily worship. Let 
him not be glared at with zealous suspicion if he strive to add to its 
worship those material decorations which are so precious to the poor 
man* Let him be encouraged to exhort his flock to add the homage 
of their song, the only offering probably it will be theirs to make, to 
the psalmodic services of the English Church. And we dare venture 
to predict that the new workhouse at Birmingham will mark out an 
epoch in the growth of social politics. Last, but not the least, amid 
the prayers let not the altar be forgotten. 

We need not enter into details. We need not show how the plas- 
ticity of our services might in such a congregation — a congregation all 
in one building and bound by the stringencies of the law to a uniform 
rule of life — be more widely experimented on, than in any ordinary 
parish^cjaurch. Th^ early communion, the separated litany, the week- 
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day lectures, woald all fall into place, and proclaim at the outset their 
great appropriateness. The pubUc catechising of children in the pre* 
sence of their seniors-'-and that reflective teaching of the whole flock 
which follows in the wake of a successful catechising is a thing which 
could hardly be missed in such a workhouse chapel. 

Hitherto we have been speaking of this chapel upon the hypothesis 
of its being served by the minimum, but most probable, staff of a 
single priest. How much its influence for good would be extended by 
a plurality of clergy is a point too obvious to notice. Why should 
not the aaraey at a workhouse chapel be a title for orders ? We are 
sure that no better school to train the town parish priest could any 
where be found. Men ought to be glad to be able to learn such a 
lesson, without looking for further stipend. A permanent deacon 
•choolmaster likewise, ought to form a portion of the staff of such an 
eatablishmeat. 

Again we repeat it, we look with interest and anxiety to the work- 
ing of the Birmingham experiment It is one of the most important 
links in that golden chain of love which must be forged to save our 
people. 


ON SOME PRINCIPLES TO BE OBSERVED IN ORNA- 

MENTING CHURCHES. 

A Paper read to the Osford Architectural Society, in Lent Term^ 1852, 
by the Rev. T. Chamberlain, M.A., Student of Christ Church, and 
Perpetual Cnrate of S. Thomas the Martyr in Oxford. 

• 

Tbb present paper will not contain any vindication of the practice of 
ornamenting churches. We are arrived, I cannot but think, at a time 
when, if architects and parish priests knew only how to avail them- 
selves of the occasion, no effectual opposition could be offered to the 
right arrangement and decoration of Ood's house. When we see those 
who have been long railing against musical services, coming forward 
to recommend the general adoption of the sacred chant, and those 
whose one insensate cry has been " No innovations," now proposing an 
entirely new distribution of the holy oflices, it is plain that they have 
eat the ground from under their own feet, so as no longer to be able, 
on any gei)eral principle, to put aside the consideration of real hondjide 
improvements in ritualism or ecclesiology. I shall therefore assume at 
0nce that, since there is in every church a certain superficies of wall 
and window, of roof and floor, which admit of decoration, it should be 
matter of inquiry and study, with every one who has the glory of Goo 
at heart, how he may most suitably and efliciently adorn them ; for, it 
appears to me, so long as art or science has any better method for 
treating any given part of a church to suggest, the earnest Christian 
will never rest satisfied, so far as his means will admit, with an inferior 
method. 
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Now the methods in common use for giving ornament and 
ment to the interiors of churches* (for it is of interion only tkat 1 
purpose to speak,) not forming part of the construction^ are these <-^ 

1 . Illuminated lettering. 

2. Employment of emblems and symbols. 

3. Colouring for its own sake. 

4. Pictorial representations. 

€k>noeming each of these* in the abstract, I shall make a few re- 
marks ; and shall subsequently consider what are the beat msthodB of 
treating those several parts of a church which are destined moat com- 
monly with us to receive ornament. 

But, first of all, let me anticipate an objection. In the critBciama 
which I am about to make I shall appear to many, I fear, an intolerable 
dogmatist. Some established and much admired practices will reoove 
litde quarter at my hands ; and I shall venture to condemn, almost 
without assigning a reason. Now, did the question under oonsideration 
lall within tbe province of morals, one would certainly have no right 
to employ any such summary process ; but in matters of taste there is 
no written standard of appeal. The final decision in all such cases 
must rest in the consentient judgment of persons of competent ability, 
who have studied the subject in the best and truest way. And this I 
have at least endeavoured to do ; and I can assure the Society that, 
though this or that opinion may appear to be propounded without sufii- 
cient ground shown, or su£Eicient allowance made for opposing autho- 
rities, nothing will be put forward which is not the result of long and 
careful thought, although, of necessity, the paper itself is written in 
very great haste. 

And first, then, for the practice of writing up passages of Holy 
Scripture, which, even in the churchwarden reign of the last century, 
was made usually the vehicle of ornament of some kind, and now gene- 
rally gives scope for the ingenuity of the iUuminator. As a mere means 
of decoration, it is of course the least efiective ; though of all it has 
been most used, and meet abused. Every competent ecdesiologist. I 
think, will agree with me in saying, that its employment should he 
confined wiUiin the narrowest bounds which the rule of the Church 
admits ; in other words, it should only be used in one place, for one 
object, i.e., for exhibiting the Decalogue over the chance-arch, as the 
Canon directs. It is, I need scarcely say, a grievous blunder to place 
the Commandments in the chancel, and still more monstrous and un- 
reasonable to conjoin with them the Creed and Loan's Prayer. His- 
torically speaking, there is no doubt whatever as to what gave rise to the 
direction for putting up the Commandments at the east end of every 
church. At ^e date of the Reformation of the sixteenth century, that 
place was occupied universally by a large rood or crucifix, commonly 
with other attendant figures* and crowned usually with a picture of the 
general doom. It is easy to imagine what this most awful subject 
must have become in a debased age, in the hands of rude and carnal 
artists. Even at the present day, representations of the Crucifixion 
sufficiently shocking may be seen in Roman Catholic churches abroad ; 
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and who that has seen the great work of Michael Angelo, covering the 
east wall of the Sistine Chapel at Rome, must not feel that the subject is 
too sacred for treatment by a commonplace artist ? It was probably, 
then, a great gain to real devotion to get rid ^ of these gross repre- 
sentations, as gross no doubt the generality of them were; and it 
would have been difficult, perhaps, to have found a better expedient for 
supplying their place, than the setting up that very Decalogue, for the 
vindication of which the Eternal Son vouchsafed to suffer upon the 
Cro89, and according to which we shall all be judged, before entrance 
is ministered to us into those heavenly mansions, of which the chancel, 
where the praises of God are sung by the earthly choir, and where is 
offered the sacrifice of the Holy Eucharist, is the acknowledged, but of 
course inadequate, type. Still, it was only an expedient, though in its 
place, as I shall presently show, representing a true and appropriate 
idea ; and certainly not deserving of being copied in other parts of a 
church where no such symbolical end is answered. As an instrument 
of ornamentation^ the painting of texts of Scripture is not at all worth 
consideration ; indeed, on the stiff, formal, plate of zinc on which they 
are commonly illuminated, they are a positive dissight. And, further 
than this, their use betokens, it seems to me, a complete confusion of 
ideas. A mere letter of the alphabet is not a legitimate vehicle of 
ornament ; as seems indeed to be confessed by the artist, who gene- 
rally, instead of " illuminating," as is his profession, does all he can to 
disguise the forms with which before this we thought ourselves in our 
ignorance familiar. The A B C of our childhood, in short, becomes a 
8ort of puzzle, which serves only to distract, the thoughts of the 
unstable ; while for the devout, even when understood, it answers no 
good purpose ; for if the thoughtful mind delights to find *' sermons in 
•tones," it is as the result and reward of thought. He does not wish 
to have instruction thrust rudely upon him ; it should be implied and 
suggested, not directly expressed in words. Indeed, I cannot in any 
way so clearly show the estimation in which I regard the practice under 
consideration, as by likening it to a child's drawing, which has the 
name of the object represented written underneath it. One illustration 
shall suffice. It is recorded by Eusebius, that the church built by Con- 
fitantine at Jerusalem rested on twelve piers, representatives of the 
apostolic college, — an instructive and beautiful piece of symbolism! 
Bat what have we seen in recent times ? A series of zinc plates 
between the arches, containing the names of S. Peter, S. Andrew, and 
the rest. This is the case at Wymeswold, and other recently restored 
churches. And must not every one see that the whole beauty of the 
conception is lost by this intrusion ? Viewed as a statement of fact, to 
the instructed mind it is at least superfluous ; whereas the uninstructed 
will fail to realise anything more than the circumstance of certain 
names existing there, supposing, i.e., he should be so fortunate, after 
many days or years of distracdon from his devotions, to spell the names 

^ We are not aware, however, that their removal was ever ordered. The rood 
W ordered to be taken out of churches by several Bishops ; and in many cases, 
perfaapt, the Commandments took the place of that, and not of the picture of the 
Judgment. 
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over, by disentangling the elementary forms of the letters (torn, the 
quaint and mysterious combinations in which they are enveloped. 

I will only add, that there seems to me no reason why, between or 
over the two tables of the Decalogue, there should not be a figure of 
our Lord seated in Majesty, according to the simple way in which the 
subject is treated conventionally in stained glass. This would Bot, I 
think, be a union of dissimilar subjects ; for, it should be observed* the 
placing of the Commandments in this position is really a piece of sym- 
bolism : they are put there, that is, not for the sake of teaching \» of 
what the Decalogue consists, but of suggesting the great fact of the 
Judgment forming the barrier between the Church visible aod in- 
visible. In this way they quite differ in kind from the ordinary use of 
texts of Scripture, and are capable of a good and sufficient defence by 
the ecclesiologist. A tingle figure we might hope to see paiated in a 
reverent and devotional manner. 

2. The next method of ornament of which I am to speak is tke use 
of sacred symbols or emblems. Of the admissibility of these tiiere can 
be no doubt ; the only question is where, and to what extent, they 
should be employed. At the present time they are used, it is not too 
much to say, without any taste, or feeling, or discrimination, but aimply 
as a cheap and easy way of covering a certain superficies of blank wall 
or window. But this is contrary to every principle of art or of pro- 
priety. Caution should be had, first of all, to reserve symbolicsl 
emblems to subordinate positions in the church, and seccmdly, to make 
them agree with the position in which they are placed. The i^t and 
^ p c, the evangelistic symbob, the fleur-de-lys, and the cross, have had 
the changes rung upon them so much, that the eye is almoat wearied of 
beholding them, divested as they have thus become, of any true and 
intelligible significancy. The church decorator of modern days has 
run riot with them. If a centre is wanted to the frontal of an altar, or 
an east window is to be designed, a roof to be painted, or a floor to be 
laid, in every place alike we are met by the sacred monogram or the 
evangelistic emblems. Now the true ecclesiologist will at once fed, 
that not one of these ought to be used in any place without a qiecial 
reason assignable. As the centre of a window or frontal, — ^with aiich 
exceptions as the keys, perhaps, for a small window over a pulpit or 
sacristy door, or others tiiat will occur to considerate minds, — ^they 
should never be used ; nor should they form the staple of any colour- 
ing, either in glass or painting. This exalts them too hu;h ; as the 
emplojring them as a pattern for tiles, or for a pulpit or prayer-desk 
cloth, seems to treat them with too little reverence. 

3. And this brings me, by the ascending scale which I have chosen, 
to the third means of ornament, — the employing colours for their 
own sake. By this I mean, not, of course, as a rule, to exclude the 
use of symbols, but only to make their employment subordinate to 
the exhibition of colours themselves. In such a means of decoration, 
they would be introduced sparingly, or at least the most rehgioas of 
them ; just as imparting a sacred character to the woik, and notaUowed 
to form the basis, as in common stencil painting, of the wfacrfe design. 
And it is this kind of ornament for the more general adoption of which 
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i voQld paiticalarly plead. After a pictorial representation of events 
and figures, of which I shall come presently to speak, it is the most 
effective kind of decoration. In one form or other it is within the 
reach of every one ; and it is just what it pretends to be» and nothing 
tDOre. A mere well-arranged hanging of cloth gives at once warmth 
tind dignity to the east end of a chancel, or forms a dorsal to an altar far 
more satisimctory to the eye than the most costly work of mere stone, 
at least as it is employed commonly amongst ourselves. 

But, of course, this is by no means the best way of employing colour, 
and can only be used in certain situations. What we want to have 
generally understood is, that colour is a thing to be used for its own 
cake ; and then, subject to the conditions before specified, the artist 
ahonld introduce as much beauty and variety of design as his skill is 
equal to, or the means placed at his disposal \nll admit. And while the 
chancel, and particularly the east end of it, and especially the altar, will 
occupy the first |dace in his consideration, there is no part of the church, 
apeidcmg generally, which may not admit of this kind of decoration. 

4. Lastly, I come to that which, as it is the highest exercise of art, so 
I maintain does it most completely answer the end intended in church 
decoration. I mean figure-painting on walls or windows. It is, I 
say, of all, the most correct kind of ornament, inasmuch as it best 
satisfies at once the eye and the mind ; the former by introducing the 
beauty of form as well as colour, the latter by being, of all, the most 
•oggeative kind of ornament. A single touch of the artist's brush, it 
ia well known, will often convey ideas which many words and sentences 
oonld not express ; while auxiliary to the delineation of figures and the 
repieaentation of events, a due use of symbols wUl find their best and 
most appropriate place. 

And now, having laid down, as briefly as might be, the principles 
which I should venture to recommend to the adoption of the eccle- 
aiolcgist, whether professional or amateur, I will proceed, in a few 
Vtrords, to apply them to the treatment of those several parts of a church 
which are most commonly considered suitable for ornament. 

And first, to begin with the east end. When the altar has been 
niied, as of course it should be, to become the most prominent object 
in the church, — ^when pews have been removed, and altar-screen de- 
pieased, it will be found that the whole east end demands enrichment, 
which should be specially accumulated on the altar itself, and on the 
portion of the wall immediately above it. The altar-covering itself 
eboiikl exhibit its proper symbolism ; the monogram of our Blessed 
Loan's name is both too poor, and has here no special significance. 
The Agnus Dei, of all, seems here the most appropriate ; or if this is 
beyond the skill of the worker, it seems better to have flower- work, 
after some ancient pattern, or else a silk covering, with fleur-de-lys 
woven into the fabric, may be recommended. A single cross, except 
for Lent, seems hardly sufiSicient. The suiting the colour of the altar- 
cloth to the dififerent seasons of the ecclesiastical year, is of course an 
obvious way of giving additional effect ; as is also the use of flowers, 
which, when not placed upon the altar itself, but over it, and behind, 
cannot possibly offend the greatest stickler for a literal rubrical con- 
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forinity. Immediately behind it every altar should have a dorsal, I 
prefer this word to the one in more common use, the reredos, whtcb* 
in its most prevalent form, is of all things the most unreasonable. 
Nothing can be so absurd as a series of arcading, or niches containing 
nothing, or to which the Ten Commandments, on the accustomed 
plate of zinc, have been tortured by some unnatural ingenuity to 
accommodate themselves. On a large scale, the naked niches of 
S. Mary's and (if I remember rightly) New College Chapel arc caaes ia 
point ; on a smaller one, the reredos in S. Mary Magdalene ; aod, 
architecturally speaking, what is not much better, that in iS. Thoram' 
church, which, however, was executed in a darker age, and has to 
mask the alteration which has been made in the level of the floor* la 
the cathedral at Christ Church, a piece of plain crimson velvet ia 
stretched upon a panel of wood, and if adorned with rich work, would 
be very sufficient. A better device is a triptych, containing a sacred 
picture ; as I presume that lately erected at Merton College Chapel is 
to contain the painting (not an appropriate one, by tlie way) which 
some generations back is said to have stood there. Another by do 
means unsuccessful attempt, I am glad to mention, has been made at 
the neighbouring church of Kidlington, under the direction of one of our 
former Presidents, and executed, I believe, by a member of the society* 
It consists of a deep blue diaper, painted on a large plate of zinc» 
reaching the length of the altar, and set in a plain square frame. It ta 
the first experiment of the kind that I have seen, and it appears to me 
entirely to answer the purpose for which it is designed. In the detail 
of the design there is, I must say, a serious fault, a scroll having been 
introduced into the centre which does not harmonise with the other 
colours, containing a text of Holy Scripture, which, at a very little 
distance, of course is illegible, besides being out of place ; and conse- 
quently having the appearance of a large blot upon the blue ground ol 
the diaper. As an improvement on this design, I ventured to suggest, 
the other day, to a parish -priest in this diocese, the use of a large slab 
of slate, as being more durable, and as being capable of being let into 
the substance of the wall ; and he is about, I believe, himself to become 
the artist to paint it. For the same reason, the use of mosaic, or 
layers of different coloured stones, is highly to be commended. 

The use of picture-painting on the wall, the legality of which haa 
been lately so clearly established by one of the most exact vindicators of 
English Church law, is, of course, the highest and most satisfactory kind 
of ornament here as elsewhere, as we are to see shortly exemplified iu 
the church of All Saints, in London. Concerning the use of hangiogs 
of cloth, of which in the general I have already expressed my approval, 
I will only add, that they seem more suitable to the walls on the north 
and south of the altar, than as its immediate dorsal. 

Of ornament executed in minute and delicate tracery of stonework, aa 
at Garsington church, and S. Giles', in this city, the fault is, that besides 
lacking the warmth of colour, the effect is entirely lost at the distance 
of only a few yards. The last-named objection also applies to the use 
of tiles in this place, at least of such patterns as are most commonly 
empluyed ; as may be seen at S. George's, where the colours are much 
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too dull* and the pattern so smaU, as to be lost in a general indistinct- 
ness* But even were these objections overcome, as probably they 
might be* tiiere is a coldness in their appearance which cannot be got 
over : moreover, they look so completely like something stuck on to 
the wall, and not naturally growing out of it or belonging to it, that I 
could never reconcile myself to their adoption. 

The colouring of roofs, as well as the harmony and arrangement of 
colours, is a subject beyond my skill to handle ; and, moreover, it has 
been recently treated at length in this room, by one who is thoroughly 
convN'sant both with the theory and practice of painting. Only there 
again I would plead for more depth and richness of colour than has 
been commonly employed, and would prefer the use of geometrical 
figures, plain bands of colour, properly assorted and harmonized, flowers 
or arabesques, and the like, to the frequent and indiscriminate employ- 
ment of the sacred emblems. 

I come now to the subject of stained glass. And here all the prin- 
ciples that I ventured to lay down in the abstract, will apply with 
peculiar force and cogency. Texts of Scripture, and all lettering, save 
where no recognised emblems exist whereby to identify the subject 
represented, should strictly be avoided. Neither, secondly, are sym- 
bols, at least by way of forming an integral portion of a window, any 
more to be tolerated. Mere patchwork glass is, I conceive, better than 
this, though, at least in such a position as an east window, how poor 
is its appearance, we need only go to S. Giles', in order to satisfy 
ourselves. In fact, the direct use of pictorial design has here no pre- 
judices to contend with, save those of some unloving antiquarian, or some 
disoidered fanatic. And therefore my advice would be, "Do not think 
of putting in a stained glass window, unless you are prepared to have 
it done in the best possible style of drawing and colouring. If you 
merely want to subdue the light, or to exclude intrusive eyes, use 
Powell's quarries, or thick green glass ; but do not bring into disrepute 
the art of glass-painting, by an unworthy use of it." 

Regard being had to the existing arrangements of our churches, 
according to which there is no other point on which the eye can rest, 
it seems of great importance to throw as much effect as possible into 
the east window of the chancel, which should therefore, as a general 
rule, I think, contain, as its prominent subject, a representation of that 
great cardinal fact by which our redjemption has been purchased, — the 
all-sufficient sacrifice for sin, which was once offered on Mount Cal- 
vary. And when I say that this should be the general rule, I mean in 
all windows which are not, by their conformation, manifestly unsuited 
for setting forth any one central object, as in the narrow lancets of the 
Early-Pointed style, or in the eight, ten, or twelve light windows of 
the Liast- Pointed, divided again by their tiers of transoms, which seem 
aliBost to require a succession of individual figures. With the ordinary 
three4ight window, it seems quite a point to produce a central object, 
tomurds which the eyes and minds of all devout worshippers should 
converge ; and I would recommend that all the skill of the artist, and 
the expenditure of the church founder or restorer, should be devoted 
there, rather than be frittered away upon unimportant details. The 
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commixture of white, silvery diapered glass, so far from being offensive 
to the eye, acts as an agreeable contrast to the rich blue or ruby of the 
more elaborate picture. In this respect I should quite approve of the east 
window in S. George's ; (hough, as regards drawing, it is defective, 
and errs in going back to an historical period when it was consideitid 
expedient to veil the positive doctrines of the Ghispel beneatii some one 
or other of those types or emblems from the Old TVsstament, under 
which they would not fail to be recognised by the affection of tiie 
faithful, but which would be unintelligible to the uninitiated, it ymm 
on this principle, it is well known, that in the catacombs of Rome, and 
other of the earliest pictorial essays of Christians, emblematical figuires 
were always employed. It was not that our Christian fathers scrupled 
to pourtray, in living colours, the great objects of faith and worriiip, 
but that they grudged exposing them to the gaze of the profane unbe* 
liever. When persecution and obloquy ceased to be the lot of Chris* 
tians, then immediately they sought every opportunity of honouring 
their Loed, and His faithful members, by the art of the designer. 

The side windows in nave or chancel, I will just remark, in passing, 
should indicate their subordinate position, by witnessing to the coin« 
inunion of saints in the members, rather than in the Head ; and spe- 
cially it would seem that each church should desire to commemorate 
saints locally connected with it, rather than those who are the common 
possession and heritage of the Church Catholic. 

Time fails me to write much (lastly) on the subject of ornament as 
it may be introduced into the floors of churches ; nor is it necessary. 
Speaking generally, in fact, I should say that this kind of ornament 
has been over-done, as certainly the expense of enoaustie tiles is extra- 
vagantly high, in proportion to the effect produced. For the flooring 
of the naves of churches, one could not, I think, desire anything better 
than the plain black and red Staffordshire tiles ; and in the chancel* 
I would simply guard against two errors in ejpcM9,--H>ne the general 
employment of glazed tiles, which give an air of coldness and sHpperi* 
ness, and outside varnish, which is most unsuitable to anything con« 
nected with God's house ; the other, the use of such sacred subjects as 
the Cross, and the sacred monogram^ and the like, to be the pavement 
under our feet. 

The same objection applies to the work of many well-meaning ladies, 
who think they cannot introduce enough of sacred symbols into carpets 
and kneeling-hassocks.^ 

And now my paper, of which the ink is not yet dry, must terminate 
as it began, with apologies for the haste, and consequent peremptory 
ness, of which, I fear, in composition, it must bear undeniable evi- 
dence. For the opinions themselves, however, I challenge the fullest 
scrutiny ; they are, I feel sure, founded on a full consideration of all 
that can be alleged on the subjects to which they severally relate, and 
there are doubtless those present who are fully competent to assail 
them, (as I am aware, in many respects, they run counter to prevailing 
fashions,) if they are really assailable. 

' Carpets should not be allowed in churches. It is to be regretted that ladies do 
not oftener employ themaelTes in working dorsals for altars. 
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S. WALBURGH'S ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, PRESTON. 

An eodeeiological parallel to Lord John Russeirs defunct Reform BUI 
ie a curiosity which might have been esteemed impossible : neverthe- 
less* it is the only aspect in which we can regard a new Roman Catholic 
church, which is now in the course of erection at Preston, from the 
designs of Mr* Joseph Hansom, a relative we understand of the better 
known Roman Catholic church architect, Mr. Charles Hansom. 

Aa. architectural contemporary gives us the opportunity of noticing 
the bailding, by the publication of a description and perspective views 
external and internal of the rising edifice, which, although as we shall 
show, they cannot be implicitly followed, are yet^ from the peculiar 
character of the building, sufficient to guide us in this present notice, in 
which of course, we shall not scruple to make use of the facts con- 
tained in the letter-press of our contemporary, which, it is fisir to observe, 
does not qualify its narrative with any expressed approbation of the 
new church. 

& Walborgh^s church, Preston, to come to our point, is " a rect- 
angle, 166 h. long, by 55 wide," — the western facade is divided into 
three portions, " by two lofty buttresses, which run up to the gable, to a 
height of 69 ft." ; the height of the apex of the roof being 83 ft. ; the 
tower and spire on the south side *' rise," (or rather will '*rise," for 
the masonry, we learn, " has not yet progressed beyond the founda- 
tions,") " from a base nearly 40 ft. square, to a height of upwards of 
300 ft." ; higher than Coventry or Louth spires, A very good reform 
biU it is ! — our architectural readers will exclaim* What an area and 
a height ! — ^How noble must be the vista of the ample nave, and its at« 
tendttit aisles, — how loftily must the well-proportioned arches rise from 
the slendier pillars creating that foreshortened vista» which it is the 
amlution of an ecclesiastical architect to produce ! Softly, my friend, 
you are letting your fency nm riot in dreams of unreformed church 
building ; consider we are dealing wi^ the parallel of a Reform bilL 
What haa this age to do with aisles* and such other medi»val follies ? 
They may be all very well for such structures as Westminster Abbey, 
but the church at Preston iaall one structural apothegm : " If we cannot 
have Westminster Abbey, we will have Westminster Hall" ; and West- 
minster Hall they have got with a vengeance. Simply and absolutely 
this ** rectangular " church of 165 It. by 5<5, is one vast broad hall, 
with one huge roof, like a forest felled and shaped, looming over it all, 
and seeming ready to crush down the entire fabric. It is fair and 
gratifying to say that Mr. Hansom took public opportunity to disclaim 
more than the ministerial fulfiknent of the new and strange idea, but of 
course be slill remains responsible for the method of the fulfihneat, 
and lor the architectural details of the building, it is needless to 
say we do not mean that Mr. Hansom is the first architect who has 
built a large aisleless church in Pointed architecture, and given it con- 
siderable breadth, neither will he be the last. We are not so ignorant 
as to have forgotten Albi cathedral, and the church of the Eremitauiat 
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Padua, the Dominican church at Ghent, Cashell cathedral ; while in 
this island we can quote the ruiued Priory church of Bayham, though 
not for width, and our own King's College cliapel. We heartily make 
him a present of all these precedents, and as many more as be may 
find, with the entire assurance that they will no way vindicate the 
proportions or design of the building which is rising at Preston. What 
man in his senses ever felt himself reminded of Westminster Hall 
when looking at any of them ? 

The woodcuts of our contemporary enable us to describe the west 
end from an external, and the east end from an internal view, each 
pretty well giving the key to the other aspect of the same wall sarfJEice ; 
the side elevation moreover, in the former cut, explains the interior 
perspective. 

To commence with a general remark : the entire design manifests a 
most Christian attempt to accommodate the diiFerence of First and 
Middle-Pointed, with an ample compensation to the Third style in the 
plenary adoption from it of the motif of that marvellous roof to which 
the entire church seems but an appendage. Of the combination of styles, 
the west end is a notable example, and it has, moreover, the cardinal 
fault of hot expressing the one great and original idea of the building — 
its aislelessness. On the contrary, between its central and side portals, 
(for the church has three portals, the middle one with a trumeau, like a 
cathedral), rise, as we have before said, two aerial buttresses, advertising, 
if ever buttress advertised anything, internal arcades ; above these portals 
is another misapplied cathedral idea, an arcading of close-set two- light 
windows, adumbrating the galleries, found in analogous positions ia 
foreign cathedrals, — five in the central, and three in each lateral divi- 
sion; above them the centre contains a large rose, and above that again in 
the gable, a quintuplet of lancets; the side divisions each comprising, in 
the third story, a traceried window of the spherical triangle form. Angle 
pinnacles with octagonal spirelets flank the fa9ade, and the apex is capped 
not with a cross, but with a rood and attendant figures. All this is 
the facing of a single chamber ! The treatment of the east end is 
parallel: — the natural method of dealing with such a space of wall would 
have been to have pierced it with one dignified window, of nine, eleven, 
or thirteen lights, — a window which would at least have afforded the 
opportunity for a cunning combination of tracery. But no, Mr. Han- 
som treats it thus — in the centre is a huge unequal triplet of Middle- 
Pointed windows, the centre of three, the side ones of two lights each ; 
the proportions of the entire triplet in itself, and to the whole church, 
being ridiculously like those of an " Early English " triplet of 1835, to 
a Commissioners* church of that date. 

To make the blunder of this treatment still more conspicuous, the 
aforesaid triplet is flanked on each side by a smaller two-light window 
at a lower level, at about external buttress distance from it. We have 
but one explanation to offer for this strange treatment both of west and 
east end, that Mr. Hansom in designing them, was not without hope 
that the hall might still some day, if not at first starting, yet at 
such future time, when the roof was found to press the walls down, 
or had been burnt off, be made a church of, by the insertion of arcades. 
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Porhflpt lie had in Jiis eje the wooden arcades with which his name- 
Bake fitted the Roman Catholic church at Clifton. But even admitting 
this* why did he treat it so ? Why for ever hamper the east eud with 
that afanormal triplet? The side walls are divided into thirteen bays, 
by bnttEeases with heavy cappings, each containing a three -light 
window. The tower, forming, like the Victoria tower at Westminster, 
an open poroU for carriages, stands against the south side eight bays 
from the west, llie masonry, we are naively told, has not yet pro- 
gressed beyond the foundations, but (as we have already recorded) these 
are nearly 40 ft. square, and some day, tower and spire are to be more 
than 300 ft. high* As far as we can judge from the engraving, they 
seem the most praiseworthy part of the design. 

The whole elevation to the apex of the roof, is 83 ft. high, and yet 
audi 18 the curious simplicity of the conception, that the huge breadth 
and beetling roof make the interior look absolutely low. The corbels, 
from which the roof springs are actually below the tracery of the side 
lights. We shall not attempt to describe the roof further than to 
say, that it is the not unusual construction of hammer beams, braces, 
ccdlsr and queen post, of a thoroughly Third-Pointed character, be* 
dizened with all sorts of Middle-Pointed ornamentation, inclusive of a 
row of statues nnder niches perched just over the hammer beams. It 
is fair to notice that we are describing effects in the entire church from 
the aid of a woodcut, which is only to be trusted in its broad details ; 
for e.^. imagining that the scale of the square encaustic tiles with 
which it represents the floor laid was rather random, we took pains to 
test them by countmg them and then calculating that of the church 
itself, as given in the letter press, and found that they must be rather 
more than a foot one way, and considerably more than two feet another, 
as given in the woodcut. 

We now come to the ritual arrangements. A priori, it would be 
assumed that, in such a church, at least the chancel would have been 
considerably elevated, and that it would have comprised in itself suffi« 
cient gradations of height to have made the altar conspicuous all over 
the vast ball. How in reality has it been dealt with ? At an interval 
of above five bays from the east end, runs across the church a low 
lereen or rail, standing, we fancy, as far as the woodcut can explain 
any thing, npon two steps. Within this screen, or rail, and at some 
distanoe from it eastward, are three distinct pens, pews, or cages,->— we 
^ttrdly know what to liken them to, each surrounded by high screen- work, 
— ^the central one on three of its sides (the fourth side being the east 
wall), the little ones on two, the north and south walls respectively 
coming in aid. Our readers must note, that these pews do not touch, 
M as to make a chain of chapels along the east end. Quite the con- 
tnuy ; there is a considerable space between the central and each of 
the side ones running quite up to the east wall. The screen-work of 
the central pew is of that worst description, which is copied from the 
canopy work of stalls, alternate pediment and pinnacle, without one 
horizontal line to tie the whole together. The side screens have a 
horizontal beam. The high altar is of course contained in the central 
pew, and each of the others contains a side altar. We need not point 
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out how utterly undeTotional all this arrangement is, how it combines all 
the faults which Oratorians unjustly attribute to the screened chancels 
of real churches, with some of the most objectionable features of 
their own system. In this church, when finished, with its huge yawn* 
ing area, and its high altar almost on the nave floor level, cooped ap 
in its insignificant pen, what centre of worship can exist, what unity 
of devotion ? The pulpit no less clearly betrays the inapplicability' 
of the design to its destination. On the north side, it juts out of the 
wall, to the immediate west of the low screen, k la Beaulieu ; a nice 
little place, no doubt, round which to assemble a few children for 
catechizing, but as the spot from which any preacher can hope to fill 
that immense capacity of listeners, utterly and hopelessly misplaced. 
To complete the incomprehensible jumble of the whole afialr, the 
organ is to be placed in the tower, in a chamber opening into the 
church sideways, near the east end ; while the singers are to be fieir 
away in a western gallery, with the advantage of the organ notes being 
pleasantly broken by the roof in reaching them. 

We have dwelt much longer on this church than its architectural 
merits justified us. But as a fact, as an occasion of useful warning, 
to our own communion, of the results of ecclesiological caprice, w« 
deemed the occasion worth ** improving." 

It is on a large and costly scale, a woeful specimen of a manage de 
eonvenance of ill-assorted tempers. The clergy who planned it had 
clearly no notion beyond that modem Roman one, (which reached its 
culminating point among the Oratorians,) of a big hall with an altar 
at one end. Mr. Hansom was clearly, though not very expert or 
resourceful under the unfair circumstances in which he found himself 
placed, desirous of producing a mediaeval and rightly fitted church. 
Neither party could have had much real heart in the result, and that 
result is therefore a compromise and a failure. It will be a coropro« 
mise and a failure which will cost an awful amount of money, and will 
accordingly in all probability receive the lip homage of those who are 
committed to it. But nobody can really feel satisfied with it. In the 
meanwhile it will have produced one great advantage, the demonstra- 
tion perhaps more clearly than we have yet seen it made, of what con- 
stitutes and what does not, true and reverential church arrangement* 
The converse of this has in most cases been so completely converse^ 
that from sheer dissimilitude it loses its effect. The deterioration tells 
out unmistakably in this flaunting offspring of the unhappy nuptials of 
Oratorianism and true Christian ecclesiology. 
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THE PSALTER. OR SEVEN HOURS. 

Tke PwUer, or Seven ordinary Hours of Praifer, according to the we of 
the iUuHruma and excellent Church of Sarum, and the Hymns^ Anti* 
pkoms, and Orisons or Collects, for the principal Festivals and Seasons, 
with the appropriate Musical Notation and Melodies, Together with 
Hymns, and other Devotions, from ancient English sources, and the 
more important variations of the York and Hereford uses. Also, the 
jLitany and Vigils of the Dead, translated and arranged, for private or 
ceenahud use. With Explanatory Notes and Comments. London : 
Masters. 

Wb must begin by saying that, for a reason to which we shall after- 
wards recur, we intend to regard this work merely in a literary and 
antiquarian point of view ; as an attempt, that is, to render accessible 
in a translated form a book of great rarity and importance, and to throw 
light on a disused system of ritualism, which is to most persons quite 
inexplicable without some such key as the present volume is intended to 
afford. It would be scarcely possible to magnify the difficulty of such 
a task as this. 

If we take into consideration, on the one hand, the intense difficulty 
of a dead ritual, — from the technicalities, the things taken for granted, 
the arrangement of churches, then before every one's eyes, now utterly 
changed ; and. on the other, the rarity of all, the almost uniqueness 
of the purest, sources whence the difficulty is to be cleared up, the 
rariations of MS. from MS., book from book, and still more of printed 
and usprinted copies, we have some little idea of the labour which the 
editor must have employed on the work now before us. 

The title, long as it is and much as it promises, in one sense does 
not do it justice. Besides the ordinary contents of the Psalter, it has 
the collects, vesper responses, hymns, &c., for the principal feasts ; 
each psalm is followed by the orison, and preceded by the headings of 
King Athelstan*s book, which have never been printed. There are 
many useful running explanations from a scarce work called the 
Myrroure of our Lady, drawn up for the use of the Sion nuns, in 1530, 
and which may be considered perhaps the most authoritative explana- 
tion of the Sarum offices. The three great MSS., the Arlyngham, 
the Norwich, and the Percy (which are to the Sarum Breviary what 
the Alexandrine, the Vatican, and the C. rescriptus are to the New 
Testament), have yielded explanatory rubrics as well as various readings. 
Add to this the labour, little to be understood but by those who have 
made the trial, of adapting the antiphons to English words ; add the 
translation of many hymns never translated before ; add the general 
arrangement, classification, extracts from the Consuetudinary, directions 
from the primer, observations from the Psalter of Athelstan ; and some 
little idea may be formed of the unsparing labour, the honest diligence, 
the deep research displayed in this very remarkable book. We must 
add too that, as a specimen of typography it is deserving of the highest 
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praise. The initial letters, &c., are all from ancient examples. Tbe 
musical notation is singularly clear. In short, it is nearly a peffeist 
model, 80 far as typography is concerned, of what an ecclesiastical 
book ought to be. 

But, although we are not going to detract a syllable of what we ka^e 
said, we have something practical to add. 

But there are five words in the title page which make us tremble for 
the effect which this book may have. It is said to be translated and 
arranged ybr private or ccsnobial use. 

Now, on this we feel bound to say something. It is most painful to 
us to have to write anything which, on the one hand, may seem to 
depreciate one of the finest works of any Church — the Sarum Breviary ; 
or, on the other, to question, what we know is unquestionable, die 
translator's attachment to the present Church of England. We are 
now looking at the view which will be most reasonably taken of the 
subject by others. 

And therefore we cannot but regret retention in a volume meant 
apparently for practical use, of the litany of the saints, the benedictions 
of S. Mary, and the like. They were, to say the least, unnecessary. 
They may not unreasonably set people against the book in toto, who 
might otherwise have been prepared to acknowledge its beauty. These 
six or eight pages are likely to give no small occasion of outcry from 
quarters " high " and " low," and it is little to say they might exactly 
as well have been omitted. 

And there is another consideration which, we think, should have 
forbidden the insertion of those words in the title page. The trans- 
lation of the Psalms is not that of the Prayer Book, but is made 
directly from the Vulgate. True ; there was doubtless one very strong 
reason for this course : where the antiphon is taken from the psalm, 
and taken in a sense which the English Prayer Book does not bear» 
what was to be done ? To translate it according to the Prayer Book 
version would be to lose its ecclesiastical meaning ; to translate it 
literally would be entirely to dissever it from the Psalm^ of which it is 
a part. 

We will give an example of what we mean. One of the psalms at the 
second noctum in the Epiphany is the 87th. The antiphon is from its 
fifth verse : *' A man hath been born in her,— and the Most High hath 
stablished her.*' The reference to the Nativity is very clear. But if the 
English translation were given : which casts the verse '*That he was bom 
in her, and the Most High shall stablish her," the result would be little 
better than nonsense. We do not indeed think that this consideration is 
a sufficient reason for a new version, because, perhaps not a dozen anti* 
phons could come under the class to which we have just alluded. But 
still, we willingly allow that a good deal may be said on the other side ; 
we see the full force of the arguments which the editor might adduce, 
and we set down to its true cause his discarding the Prayer Book ver- 
sion. But will others do this ? Will those who have not the remotest 
idea what an antiphon is, see the force of what we have just said, even 
should any one say it to them ? We think, in short, that, if a mere 
translation had been designed, the translator had a perfect right to take 
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either the Prayer Book, or to make a new yersion of the psalms ; but, 
4f he intended his book *' for private or coenobial use/' we believe that 
he shonld have taken the version which the English Church author* 
ises, and have arranged the difficulties as well as he could. We 
icoafess, that in cases where the same reason does not apply, we feel 
very strongly the impropriety of a new translation : — as in the Te Deum» 
the Athanasian Creed, and the versicles and responses retained in our 
Prayer Book. And we do not care to express how very painful we 
find the verbal changes in the LiORd's Prayer and in the symbol in which 
we baptize and are baptized, the Apostles' Creed. We do not think 
that a priest could so have done. 

We will drop this painful part of our subject, wit^ the question, 
whether ady Bishop can authorise, or permit, the coenobial use of a 
book which contains these litanies, and which deserts the Prayer Book 
version ? 

We now proceed to merely critical remarks. We are sorry to find 
the old Catholic English names surrendered for a verbal tvanslation 
from the Latin. Why not Passion Sunday, Palm Sunday, Ember Days« 
Easter Day, Maundy Thursday, — as well as Sunday in the Passion, 
Sunday in the Palm branches, the Four Times, the Resurrection, Thunk 
day in the Supper of the Loan ? And, for exactly an opposite reason 
we are sorry to see the Oratorian example followed, and to read of a 
Hail Mary, an Our Father, &c. 

The new version is founded on that of Douay, " with an especial 
reference to the English Prayer Book version." We are bound to say 
that, though we cannot approve of the idea, the execution is generally 
good. The ecclesiastical style is very reverently preserved through* 
out. A good example of this will be found in the 20th psalm. 

The full magnificence however of the Vulgate has not always been 
caught; — as for example, the terrible *'a negotio perambulante in 
tenebris" of Psalm xci. 6, is tamely rendered by, ** of that which walk* 
eth about in the darkness/' — but this is seldom. 

The antiphons were a more difficult task, because here, not only the 
language, but the adaptation to music is to be considered. As a 
genera) criticism we think the style too inverted and un-English ; for 
example : p. 180. " Come, O Holt Spibit, fulfil the hearts of Thy 
fiiithfiil ones, and of Thy love kindle in them the fire." Now here the 
common order is given up, without much advantage to the melody ; for 
the is thus elongated. 

We are sorry, by the by, to find, as in the last quotation, the more 
venerable name of the Third Person of the ever blessed Trikitt 
exchanged, as here, for the more modem appellation. 

We now proceed to notice the Hymns, many of which being trans- 
lated in the metres of the original and with their ancient musical nota* 
tion, have a peculiar interest to all those engaged in the preparation of 
the Hymnal Noted of our Society. While recognizing the closeness 
and vigour of many of the translator's versions, we, perhaps not unna* 
turally, prefer our own as a whole ; although the latter are doubtless 
capable of great improvement in many cases. There are some remark- 
able coincidences in the two versions ; for example, the two first lines 
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of the fourth and fifth venee of the Veni Redempior gentiwn, which are 
nearly identical. So again the opening lines of the A Solis ortus ear- 
dine, and some lines in the VexUla Regie, 

In the hymn Verhum supemum prodiens we think the translatioB is far 
superior to the Eeclesiological version taken as a whole; in ot^er 
hymns he is occasionally more happy in particular passages. It is 
deeply to be regretted that the Eeclesiological version was not benefited 
by the assistance of the present translator. Undoubtedly both sides would 
have been the better for such an alliance* and the result might have been 
that what would have been acknowledged a standard translation of tlie 
Sarum Hymnal might have been produced. As it is, a careful exami* 
nation of such hymns as are common to our Hymnal Noted and the 
present " Psalter/' (which latter, we need not say, contains a great 
many more hymns than the former) leaves us often in doubt to which 
the preference should be given. We may observe, however, that/mzc* 
tically the Hymnal Noted is far superior. The metre in many of the 
*' Psalter '* translations is not close enough to the original to be well 
sung to the ancient melodies ; and the notation and accentuation of the 
melodies have clearly not been so well weighed by this translator as by 
those engaged on the Hymnal. For example, the Sapphic hymns are 
translated in the *' Psalter " into stanzas which, however easier to read 
as poetry, could not be so well sung to the melodies, to which never* 
theless they are arbitrarily noted by the editor. 

Again in many of the Iambic hymns the present translator has very 
often used that loose metre in which only two lines out of the four, 
viz. the Snd and 4th, are made to rhyme ; and even when the 1st and 
3rd lines also rhyme, this is not the metre of the original ; which, we 
contend, can only be well exhibited in English by the rhyming couplets 
used most judiciously in our own hymnal. 

As we have given the translator of the Psalter credit for superiority 
in his version of the Verbum supemum prodiens, so in fairness we most 
say that he is inferior to the Eeclesiological Hymnal in the Pam^ 
lingua, and Lustra sex, (a very difficult metre not even attempted in 
the "Psalter") and especially in the Ad coenam Agni providi. The 
VexUla Regis and the Chorus naves Jerusalem are very good in both 
versions. 

We had noticed some places where the meaning of the original seems 
to have been mistaken by the translator. We mention some of them s 
— In the hymn Prime dierum omnium, the words canity actu exules 
must mean, as in the Eeclesiological Hymnal, «' thence exiled by our 
sin," and not, as in the " Psalter," «' from all fleshly strivings free.*' 
In the 5th verse of the Sermons blando angelus it is quite wrong to take 
the words Vocefateniurpuhlicd as referring to the Apostles instead of the 
Lord's Wounds, according to the plain construction of the sentence. 

We shall not specify any false rhymes, although there are far too 
many in the volume ; but we cannot pass by without observation the 
last two lines of the hymn on page 30 ; which are as follows : — 

" Fathrr and Holv Ghost ! to FSp, 
While ag«8 infinite endure.^' 
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We shall not extend these remarks to a greater length. We have 
dwelt especially upon the translation of the hymns, because of the great 
interest we feel in this particular subject. Tliere are« as we said be« 
fore, many other hymns translated in the volume before us, some of 
them scarce, and ail deserving careful attention from those who have 
Duuie. Uymnology a study. 

A few words upon the music. We are glad to have the notation 
of the Sarum Breviary thus made accessible, and we have no doubt 
that it is usually given very accurately. But we do not feel sure that 
the present editor has corrected it, where his original may have needed 
correction ; and we must confess that we find his adaptation of it to 
English words often very unsatisfactory. And we have looked in vain 
in this volame for any explanation of the flag-like musical note so freely 
employed. 

We were anxious to notice the Psalter in the present number of the 
Eeclesiologist. We felt this to be due to such a work, — to the editor* 
and to ourselves. This, however, has made our observations far more 
imperfect than they might otherwise have been. That there are inac^ 
curacies here and there to be discovered, that probably more may be 
hereafter detected, does not detract from the value of this translation 
as an attempt to illustrate the Sarum Breviary. And we again say, we 
scarcely know a book which so strongly impresses us with the idea of 
such painful and conscientious labour : labour, not always, we think, 
well bestowed,-*and where well bestowed not always successful : but 
most creditable, and most zealous. Nor do we know any book which re* 
quired so many different qualifications : learning of so many different 
kinds, scriptural, ritual, historical, — command of language bol^ in prose 
and poetry-HBome knowledge of music — great acquaintance with MSS. 
No single man can ever hope to be of first-rate eminence in all these 
various gifts : it is surely enough not to have failed in any, and to be 
highly distinguished in some. The work, as it is the only accessible, 
so it is by far the bes|;, guide that any beginner in ritual studies can 
find to a knowledge of that glory of England, the " Use of the illus* 
trious and excellent Church of Sarum J ^ 


ON THB NOMENCLATURES AT PRESENT ADOPTED IN 

GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 

(Tm fbUowing Paper, read by the Rev. O. W. Cox before the Oxford 
Architeetiml Society on February 18, 1852, has been courteously 
forwarded to us by the writer. We are glad, on all groands, to admit 
it into our pages, although we are not convinced by its arguments 
against our own nomenclature. — ^Eo.] 

I venture to submit to the Society a few remarks, on a subject con« 
fessedly of the highest importance in the study of Gothic architecture, 
^the divisions, namely, of its styles,, and the names most fit to 
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to be adopted for their desigaatioh. I do not, indeed, entertain any 
idea that I can throw fresh light on points which have, of late, under* 
gone 80 much examination ; my object, at present, is a different 
one, and compels me to travel again over ground already traversed : 
still I hope that these observations may not be without some nse. 
if they bring forward, at all clearly, some of the facts respecting 
the origin and progress of the two conflicting modes of nomenclature 
in Gothic architecture which prevail at present; and, also, if they 
give any fuller proof that the only nomenclature which has any claim 
to be considered philosophical and systematic, is not one which has 
been given to the world, for the first time, within the last two or three 
years only. 

The various designations adopted by Rickman, by the Eoclesiological 
Society, by Mr. Freeman, Mr, Sharpe, and others, although difitering 
from each other nominally, more or less, are in reality produced only 
by two conflicting systems — ^the one advocating a three-fold, the other 
a four-fold division, in those styles of Christian architecture which are 
comprised under the name Gotiiic. 

It needs but few words to set down the present facts of the question 
at issue. 

We have on the one side the nomenclatures of Rickman, (the 
earliest put forth, and one which has been found to work admirably for 
practical purposes, in this country,) and that drawn up more recently 
by the Eoclesiological Society. These two methods of division are, 
essentially, similar; the three classes of (1) Early English, (3) Deco- 
rated, and (3) Perpendicular, corresponding precisely with (1) First, 
(2) Middle, and (3) Third- Pointed. 

But side by side with the classification of Rickman, later, indeed, in 
point of time, to that one, yet dating further back than the nomencla- 
ture of the Eoclesiological Society, there was gradually growing 
up another, in its essence, entirely different from both ; and it is my 
wish now to show, so far as I may be able, under whose handb 
the latter has been built up. 

Nor can this now be considered an indifferent matter, because the dum 
of being the originator of it has been put forth by a writer, who, 
(great indeed as his knowledge is, and as the results of it have been 
also,) has been preceded, (unconsciously to himself, we must conclude,) 
by others, who have endeavoured to establish the same conclusions 
at which he has arrived himself. 

The nomenclature, then, of the Eoclesiological Society differs from 
that of Rickman in name only, (putting aside as not necessary to 
be enlarged on here, its greater awkwardness, and tendency to perplex, 
as being a purely chronological division.) And as being thus only 
a change of name, it has failed entirely of overthrowing that which it 
was intended to supersede. 

To pass over, for the present, the intermediate ground, Mr. Sharpe, in 
his book on the Seven Periods of English Architecture, (published only 
last year,) confronts both these classifications, and alleges their merely 
nominal difference, as the reason why the one more recent in time has 
not overthrown the older one ; m his own words, " no point has been 
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Mihmio psopoaed to be gained by tfaeae alterations beyond a change of 
naae.; and this may be taken as a sufficient reason why none of these 
attempts have been successfol. Men are not willing to unlearn a term 
with which they are familiar^ however inappropriate* in order to learn 
another, which, after all, means the same thing." 

He himself, therefore^ with the view of supplying this want, (no 
attempt at which he supposes had hitherto been made,) puts forth 
a classification, to use which it will be necessary for some to abandon 
*' terms with which they are familiar"; but which, nevertheless, 
he hopes will, in due time, be everywhere adopted, because, under 
a difference of names, it contains a real difference of principle also. 

This characteristic difference is a/our-fold, in place of the three-fold, 
division of the other two ; the style termed Decorated, or Middle- 
Pointed, furnishing the ground for the subdivisions ; and his divisions, 
therefore, are — 

1. Lancet. (Early English.) (First-Pointed.) 

J cSduS* } Decorated. [^ ] Middle-Pointed. 
4. Rectilinear. (Perpendicular.) (Iliird-Pointed.) 

This division of Mr. Sharpe's, (as did that of Rickman,) professes to 
aj^y chiefly to this country only, (the Ecdesiological alone having 
aimed onsuocessfully, at being an universal and exhaustive one.) 

It would require an extended treatise, to prove, (if it were necessary 
BOW to do so,) that this last classification is, (what the other two 
eannot claim to be,) systematic and philosophical. But it can be 
scarcely needed, before this Society, to dwell on the entire difference 
of principle discernible between the Geometrical style and those which 
succeeded it; so that here we may draw a broad line of denuurcation, 
thus separating off all Gothic architecture into ^100 chief styles or 
divisions ; the characteristics of the former of which are the distinct 
existence of every part in the formation of the whole — harmony, 
the result of subordination, not of extincdon of the parts ; and of the 
latter the fusion of all the component parts together, so that nothing 
now retains a separate individual existence ; all is here not subordi- 
nated to, but lost in, the effect produced by the whole. This line, which 
can never be passed, cuts off all Gothic architecture which makes use 
of pure Geometrical forms, from that which employs those of a 
continuous character, be they flowing or rectilinear. 

Here, then, we have what is, in effect, a two-fold division, which 
dasnfies all the styles of Gothic architecture, according to their generic 
and specific differences, not a mere chronological arrangement, which 
would become useless at once on the origin of a new form of Pointed, 
as is the Ecdesiological nomenclature, or like that of Rickman, partly 
chronological and partly descriptive. 

Mr. Sharpe does not, indeed, set forth in words the grand two-fold 
division ; but it is fully involved in his four-fold division, taken along 
with his luminous analysis of the essential distinctions between the styles, 
the subordination perceptible in the Lancet and Geometrical, the fusion 
aimed at in the two succeeding styles. 

VOL. XIII. R 
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But. while fuHy accepting Mr. Sharpe's divitton, I think it is no 
more than justice to show that the classification b one which has 
been fully recognised at a time long antecedent to the publication 
of his <' Seven Periods of Gothic architecture/' and before his Paper 
read before the Archaeological Institute at Lincoln, in 1848; it may be 
indeed, more or less, under different names ; but that is no more than 
may be done by others, who may accept Mr. Sharpe*s divisions, without 
committing themselves in all respects to his nomenclature. 

A philosophical classification, based on so vast an amount of indue* 
tion as that required, in order to arrange the innumerable examples of 
a national architecture for many ages, can scarcely, we might anppose, 
be originated and perfected by one man ; rather, we should imagine it 
to be tiie result of the labours of many working together for the same 
ends. And yet, in effect, Mr. Petit worked out for himself the great 
two-fold division, implied in Mr. Sharpens classification, under the 
names of Early Complete* and Late Complete Gothic; assigning as the 
grounds of his so dividing Gothic architecture precisely the same 
reasons which have led Mr, Sharpe to reject the three-fold nomen^ 
clature of Rickman and the Ecclesiological Society. And as long ago 
as the year 1842, it was proposed (not, as some have supposed, by Mr. 
Freeman) to this society, that a style termed the Geometrical should be 
placed between the Early English and the Decorated, as it is argued 
against in the Society's Guide published in that year. And from that 
time this division has been recognised in many of the Papers read 
before this Society ; thus in the Lent Term, 1843, Mr. Freeman terms 
the Geometrical Decorated *' a transition from the simple lights of the 
Early English to the Complete Decorated and Perpendicular styles, 
where the tracery is formed by continuing the mullions and mulHon^ 
arches in curved or straight lines." Here, although I might feel 
disposed to take exception at the giving to the Decorated a transitional 
character only, the distinction is clearly grasped between, (if I may eo 
term them,) the subordinated and the ^sed styles. Aiming likewise at 
the same systematic division, Mr. Basil Jones, in a Paper read in Easter 
Term, 1843, says that *' the Early English and Perfect Perpendicular 
are two epochs of mediaeval art; the Decorated being a period of 
gradual progression from the former to the latter." And again, in 
October, 1846, Mr. Freeman ''affirms that there are but two styles 
of Gothic architecture, which have really specific characters to be 
distinguished by a pervading principle in each, instead of a mere chro- 
nological line. These two are the Early, and the Perpendicular, or 
.... the Continuous ; the Flowing Decorated belonging to the Con«» 
tinuous, while the Geometrical is an offshoot from the Early style, of 
rather a transition to the Continuous." The same view Is brought out 
yet more clearly by Mr. Freeman, in his " Remarks on the Nomen- 
clature of Gothic architecture," published in 1849, where the identity 
in principle between the divisions of Rickman and the Ecclesiological 
Society is pointed out, and the assertion repeated, that " the only pbilo* 
sophical division, the only one founded on a principle in each class, 
is that into two styles, which may be each subdivided into two others." 

W^ could not desire a clearer enunciation than this of the classifica* 
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tioit set forth by Mr. Sharpe ; and, accordingly, we find it only drawn 
out ht (ax greater length, and with more abundant illustration in Mr. 
Fieeoiaa's History of AichitecCnre, where he meets the objection made> 
that the names of the two great dlTisions, Early and Continuous^ 
do not quite "harmonise or balance each other/' and allows that 
adescriptiye name for the Early style, if an appropriate one could have 
been found, " would have rendered it leas imperfect." 

Thos, then, this division of GFothic afchiteoture seems to have been 
gndually worked out by various individuals during several years, the 
fixst ennnciatov of it being Mr. Petit ; while I believe (and Mr. Scott's 
testimony ocmcurs) that to Mr. Freeman must be assigned the credit 
of having first reduced it to a tabular fonnu And I may perhaps be 
allowed to bear my witness, amongst many others, to the fact that this 
fourfold division has, for many years past, been assumed and carried 
out by ourselves. In a paper read before this society, in Lent term, 
1846f I Bpdce of *' the Decorated and the Continuous, meaning by the 
fcnrmer the period wherein the forms are geometrical, while the hitter 
includes the Flowing and Flamboyant, as well as Perpendicular Con- 
tmuous "^ and this, not as maintaining anything new, but only as the 
statement of a division which I had already recognised. But, indeed, 
the whole argument of that paper rested on the ^ndamental difference 
discernible between the two former and latter styles of Gothic archi- 
tecture, in that these last developed one and the same principle of con- 
tinuousness, to the complete absorption of individual features, while 
tKe other preserved all the forms perfectly distinct, amidst the most 
perfect harmony. And while I still retain the same opinion as to the 
comparative merits of the two great styles, the classification itself has 
always appeared to me so perfectly conclusive, as to make it a matter 
of wonder that (except, possibly, for purposes of convenience) any 
regard should be had of the earlier nomenclature. It seems, indeed, 
strange to class under one denomination things so entirely antagonistic 
in spirit and principle, as the Geometrical and Flowing Decorated,— to 
draw the boundary at the introduction of straight lines, when it should 
be placed at the adoption of curved (i.e., flowing) ones. For myself, I 
feel that the recognition of the fourfold classification, in all its strictness, 
places me in some measure in a dilemma ; because, by maintaining the 
vast superiority of the Geometrical, I cut myself off, in theory, from 
taking advantage of the surpassing beauty of many of the flowing 
forms, especially when found in combination with the Geometrical, — 
this giving the preference to a transitional period. But here I avail 
myself of Mr. Jones's words, (in his paper on Uniformity, 1845.) that 
it is during such a period that " analogy would lead us to suspect that 
the highest poetical and artistic feeling would be developed.** I must 
ask the indulgence of some when I add, that the Perpendicular Con- 
tinuoos^ ia its strict development, is to me as uninviting and repulsive 
as ever. 

If these remarks prove no more, they must show, I think/ that the 
classification which Mr. Sharps has put forth as his own, has been, not 
only ia its germ, but, allowing for differences of appellation, in its 

: ^ Vide TntBMetions of the Bzsfter IHocesan ArehHaetaral Society for 1847. 
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compIeteneBs also, in practical use amongst us for fieveral years. Mr. 
Sharpe, with his vast amount of experience, and array of fiacts and 
examples t at his command, has doubtless long since worked out the same 
system for himself; and if individuals, without the knowledge of each 
other, have from the same subject<^matter arrived independently at the 
same conclusions, the circumstance must surely tend, in no commoa 
degree, to stamp the system so attained as philosophical and true, and 
must leave room, henceforth, only to verbal exceptions as to the nomen- 
clature by which it is purposed to describe that system ; as e.g., the 
desirableness, confessed by Mr. Freeman, to find a better term than 
' early ' as a balance to ' continuous ;' and, in a similar way, the objec- 
tions which lie against the use of Mr. Sharpe*8 'curvilinear' for the 
' flowing ' style. 

It is no slight gain to be able to add the high authority of Mr. 
Sharpe's name to this division of styles of Gothic architecture, which 
Mr. Freeman had before maintained so ably in his " History of Archi- 
tecture "; a classification which I receive unhesitatingly, while I am far 
enough removed from subscribing to the superiority which he has 
always accorded to the Perpendicular or Rectilinear Continuous. 

Gbobgb W. Cox. 

February, 1852. 


GWILT'S ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF ARCHITECTURE. 

An Encyclopedia of Architecture, Historical, Theoretical, and Practical, 
by Joseph Gwilt ; iUlustrated with more than one thousand engraV' 
ings on wood, by R. Brakston, from drawings by John Sbbastiak 
Gwilt. Second Edition, with a supplemental view of the Symmetry 
and Stability of Gothic Architecture, pp. 1092. London : Longman 
and Co. 1851. 

That this work should have reached a second edition is a proof that it 
has supplied, and that not inadequately, a desideratum. There are proba- 
bly few men who could satisfactorily have accomplished a task so wide 
and comprehensive as that which Mr. Gwilt has undertaken. The amount 
of useful and varied information contained in the volume is very great, 
and (which is an especial merit) it is for the most part lucidly arranged, 
and very copiously indexed. The design which the author has had in 
view has been to construct a complete body of architecture. He men- 
tions several French authors, such as Rondelet, Durand, and Lebrun, 
who have written treatises with more or less pretensions to this title, 
but claims to be the originator of the idea in its full meaning. Oor 
readers need not be told how many arts and sciences are requisite for 
the education of a perfect architect. Mr. Gwilt thinks that in his well- 
known enumeration, Vitruvius has unnecessarily swelled the list. His 
own, however, is a very extensive one ; and we ourselves should have 
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added several, such as iconography, to mention but one, \irbich the au- 
thor has omitted. Mr. G wilt's course comprises three great branches, 
the history, theory, and practice of architecture. Under each head he 
has collected a great amount of instructive matter, and he is not wrong 
in asserting that " before anyone can with propriety assume the name 
of architect, he most proceed regularly through some such course as b 
prescribed in this work." '* The main object of its author," he adds^ 
" has been to impart to the student all the knowledge indispensable for 
the exercise of his profession ; but should the perusal of this encyclo- 
piedia serve to form, guide or correct the taste even of the amateur, 
the author vrill not consider that he has laboured in vain." 

To review a work so extensive as this must of necessity be im- 
possible. We can merely call our readers' attention to its undoubted 
value, and add a few remarks on the particular branch of architectural 
study to which our own pages are devoted. As everyone, it has been 
said by Mr. Ruskin, has something or other to do, some time or other 
in his life, with architecture, there is perhaps no one who does not 
occasionally want at least some of the information which Mr. Gwilt's 
Encyclopaedia affords. In particular the glossary of technical terms is 
very extensive and very useful. The architectural student will find 
under the second, or theoretical, branch of the subject, treatises on 
Arithmetic and Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, Conic Sections, 
Mensuration, Drawing, Perspective, and Sciography; besides scien- 
tific descriptions of various building materials, and instructions as to 
the use of each, and the method of particular building trades, such 
as Bricklaying, Tiling, Masonry, Carpentry, Joinery, Plumbery, and 
others. 

To general readers. Part I. on the History of Architecture will be 
the most interesting. It is, as is indeed the whole volume, copiously 
and judiciously illustrated with wood-engravings. Pointed Architec- 
ture, however, is throughout undervalued. There has been an evident 
desire indeed to keep pace in this second edition with the general revi- 
val of this kind of architecture, but the wish is inadequately carried out. 
Mr. Gwilt is still a disciple of the late Mr. Millers in his terminology 
of the Pointed Styles, and has not at all made himself au courant with 
the present state of knowledge and feeling on this matter. He is cpn- 
tiaually and very clumsily using inconsistent nomenclatures, and takes 
many occasions for an unmeaning sneer, — unmeaning in 1851— at "the 
cockney-gothic of the present day.'* If there was any truth in such a 
sweeping charge in 1 842, when the first edition of the Encyclopaedia 
appeared, it is far different now, when we have the works of such archi- 
tects as Messrs. Butterfield, Carpenter, Ferrey, Pugin, Scott, Street, 
tmd others, to refer to. We noticed one curious omission ; Cologne 
Cathedral is spoken of (p. 1^5) as if nothing had been done towards 
its completion since 184^. Mr. Gwilt has compiled a very useful table 
of the comparative dates and proportions of the English Cathedrals ; 
and indeed a great deal of very valuable information will be found in 
his historical dissertation. 

The section on " Churches,'* in Book III. which treats of the Prac- 
tice of Architecture, is still more curiously inappropriate to the present 
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activity of church-building. But we noted in it so remarkable an exr 
tract (remarkable in all ways) from Sir C. Wren, new to ourselves, 
that we cannot but put it before our readers. " A church/' he says, 
" should not be so filled wi^ pews, but that the poor may have room 
enough to stand and sit in the alleys, for to them equally is the gospel 
preached. It were to be wished there were to be no pews» but benches ; 
but there is no stemming the tide of profit, and the advantage of pew- 
keepers; especially too since by pews in the chapels of ease the minister 
is chiefly supported." 

An Appendix contains some " Remarks on Pointed Architecture," 
in which however the influence of the late revival is more noticeable. 

We conclude this notice with a singular passage from Mr. Gwilt's 
discussion on the word Altar in his Glossary (p. 890) : " The altar of 
the Protestant churches of England is generally only an oak table, 
covered with a white cloth, and but little ornamented, either above or 
on the sides. In country churches we sometimes find superadded as 
an ornament, to show, we suppose, that painting may be tolerated 19. 
Protestant worship, the figures 

* Of Moses and Aaron stack close by the wall, 
To hold the Commandments for fear they should fall.' 

The fact is, the Church of England is so overawed by sectaries, that 
she is afraid of doing anything congenial to the feelings of a polished 
mind as respects the decoration of her churches, which are in the new 
examples built by the commissioners more than ever stript of all ele* 
gant accompaniments ; a practice which turns our churches into barns 
rather than temples of the Most High.*" 1 


BILLING ON MURAL PAINTING. 

On Mural Painting and the Decorations of Churches generally ; being m 
paper read at the Architectural Association^ March 14, 1851. fiy 
Aatbub Billing, Architect, Secretary to the Association. Lon- 
don : G. Bell. 1851. (pp. 30.) 

Wb have been much pleased with this broehurer which, without addu* 
cing anything very new or striking, puts together in a readable form a 
series of examples of polychromatic decoration, as applied to walls* 
roofs and cielings, stained glass, roodscreens and parcloses, encaustic 
tiles, metal work, monuments and sepulchral brasses, besides details 
such as fonts and pulpits. Mr. BilHng concludes with an argument in 
favour of the general restoration of coloured ornament ; and has en« 
riched his paper with a careful description, and one or two iUustrationa 
of the mural paintings lately discovered by himself in the church of S. 
Laurence, Reading. This paper, which was kindly sent us by a friend» 
is reprinted (it is stated) from «' The Architect's Journal." 
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OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

A Mbbtino of the Oxford Architectural Society took place in^the 
Society's Rooms, Holywell, on Wednesday, February 4th, the Rev. S. 
W. Wayte, M.A. Treasurer, in the chair. The following gentlemen 
were elected members of the Society : — 

Lord Yalletort, Christ Charch. 
Lord Schomberg Kerr, New College. 
W. M. Birch, Trinity College. 
C. Welsh, Wodham College. 

The presents received during the vacation were exhibited and the 
Report of the Committee was read. Several communications had been 
received by the Secretaries among which a letter from the Rev. T. 
Woodrooffe was read, announcing that a desecration of one of the 
chapels of Winchester Cathedral, which has obtained some notoriety, 
was about to be in part at least if not wholly removed by the Chapter* 
Cnrculars in behalf of S. Maurice's church, Winchester, and S. 
Thomas's church, Newport, I.W. were laid upon the table. An inter- 
diange of publications between the Architectural Institute of Scotland 
and the Oxford Architectural Society was announced. 

The Rev. T. Chamberlain of Christ Church read a practical paper 
" on some principles to be observed in ornamenting churches, as regflirds 
illumination, stained glass, encaustic tiles," &c. This paper is printed 
in our present number. 

The thanks of the meeting were voted in the usual manner to Mr. 
Chamberlain for his paper, after which Mr. Parker rose to suggest the 
employment of the revived art of Mosaic work for providing dorsals 
to altars. He also noticed that in parts of France great use was made 
of difitsrent coloured stones, a practice in which it was observed by 
some one present that Mr. Parker's recommendation had been antici- 
pated by the distinguished architect of All Saints, S. Marylebone. 

A discussion of some length then ensued, after which the churman 
dissolved the meeting. 


A Meeting of the Oxford Architectural Society was held in the 
Society's rooms, Holywell, on Wednesday, February 18th, the Rev. 
the Principal of Brasenose College, President, in the chair. Mn F. 
Becke, of Exeter College, and Mr. T. B. Vernon, Christ Church, were 
elected members of the Society. 

After an exhibition of the presents received, the report was read stating 
that the Committee had been more than once employed in examining 
the plans for the Restoration of S. Mary's, Warwick, which had been 
sabmitted to them by the Vicar, the Rev. J. Boudier, and the Architects 
Messrs. J. and H. Francis. The Vicar had come from Warwick for 
the purpose of personally holding communication with the Committee 
and aslung thdr .opinion on sevenJ points. 
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Mr. Street read a Paper on True Principles in Arckitecture, and the 
possibility of a developement founded thereon. He showed how that 
for the last three hundred years all true principle had been ignored ; 
each man's caprice being his rule in defiance of all laws either of con- 
struction or art. The great law at the bottom of all good art is truth. 
which by no means excludes religion, but is more applicable as a law, 
and on this all developement must be founded ; he would assume there- 
fore, 1st. that in good Architecture whatever is truthful must of ne- 
cessity be in itself proper and good, though it have no old precedent in 
its favour ; and ^nd, that no developement can be good which does not 
proceed upon this principle. The absence of a desire to develope, had 
led men to imagine that our only object was to restore a dead style ; 
whereas had we seized on the principles of that style and worked boldly 
we should soon have improved. In all Architecture the first principles 
are oonstructional, and none could be good, in which this was not the 
case, and as the Pointed arch is the greatest invention in construction 
that has ever been achieved, it follows that all imitations of Classic 
Architecture are barbarous and bad. As long as Greek art was fine it 
was so because it was constructional. 

The opportunities for developement are various : 1st, by examinatiop 
of foreign examples, the true view of these being that they are so many 
developements from the one great fact of the Pointed arch, not that they 
are the developement best suited to the countries in which they are 
found, though this is often true of mouldings and so forth. Nor should 
we stop here, but classic buildings should also be examined in order to 
see whether any beauties existed in them which might be available for 
all time. He then proceeded to examine this point in detail and after 
proving how untrue the classic column became directly it had no aotive 
work to perform, showed that the cornice gives us a valuable hint as to 
the use of horizontal lines, and that the decorations of mouldings are. 
as a rule, strictly Architectural and not Sculptural (as moat medisBval 
carvings were) and these were very important points for consideiation. 
He then argued in favour of the horizontal line, instancing the method 
of its use in the Italian and Greek Pointed churches, and proving from 
instances in England that it was not opposed to the principles of the 
style and that it was eminently constructional : the modem method 
of quoining dark buildings with light stone being bad because it does not 
look constructive. Other points to be learnt fi^m foreign examples are 
the advantage of height, which had never been appreciated in England, 
and is nevertheless a grander thing than length in theory as in effect. 
Then the admission of. light was never properly studied » but it waa 
shown that this was of great importance, as many wonderful effects 
may be produced by its proper regulation. Then after an earnest 
expression of admiration of the foreign Apsidal -Ends he proceeded to 
consider the principles of the arrangement and design of glass. This 
he thought ought to be quite in the Architect's hands, and he felt that 
it was absurd to expeet high art from glass painters ; and this he 
proved further by the consideration of the condition of manufacture and 
material under which all stained glass is done. These of neceeaity 
involve a very conventional mode of treatment. The amngcflsent cf 
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kvels of floors and designs of pavements were next adverted to, and 
tlien the deKcate variations in the plans of churches to suit particular 
eircQmstances ; and the most important of all ways of improvement 
were perhaps in the use in construction of coloured materials, as e.g. 
bricks, marbles, and tiles. This was considered at some length, and 
Mr. Street concluded by observing that all these developements would, 
■o long as they were altogether truthful, be so far good. But so far 
only — ^for it must not be supposed that rules could make an artist. 
The foundation must be truth, and on this the really artistic mind 
gnided by religion might work and develope with success and certainty ; 
but as art wi^ont religion was worthless, so also would religion be 
powerless in art without the true fire of the artist's mind. 

The President and Mr. Wood, Trinity College, having made some 
remarks on Mr. Street's Essay, the Secretary read a paper sent to the 
Society by the Rev. G. W. Cox, Trinity College, Corresponding Secre- 
tary, claiming for the Oxford Architectural Society and its chief mem- 
bers priority in point of time in the origination and use of the four^fold 
division of Styles of Architecture, afterwards independently worked 
out by Mr. Sharpe. The latter part of the evening was occupied in 
an animated discussion on private business. 


A Meeting of the Oxford Architectural Society was held in the 
Society*s Rooms, HolyweU, on Wednesday, March 3rd, the Rev. the Prin- 
cipal of Brasenose College, President, in the chair. Mr. James Parker was 
elected a member of the Society. Pamphlets presented by Mr. Jewitt, 
Mr. Freeman, and the Architectural Institute of Scotland were exhibited. 
The Secretary read the Report of the Committee, stating that the 
President of the Society and Mr. Parker had during the past week been 
on a viut of inspection to Warwick, for the purpose of examining S. 
Mmrfi church at the desire of the Vicar, who had come to Oxford for 
llie porpose of consultation with the Committee at its last meeting. 
Tliey had made several suggestions which the architects employed 
upon the restoration, Messrs. J. and H. Francis, were about to embody 
in their plans. Applications for aid had been received from the Rev, 
J. B. Pratt, Cmden, Aberdeenshire, and for advice from the Rev. G. 
D. Bonme, Weston Subedge, Broadway, Worcestershire. A Sub- 
oommittee had been nominated to take into consideration an application 
Irom the Venerable Archdeacon Cotton, for aid in obtaining a fitting 
design for a bell-tower to be erected in the University of Dublin, 

Mr. Freeman then read a paper on Malmsbury Abbey Church. This 
church must, when* complete, have occupied a very high rank among 
Bnglish buildings, and, though at present only a small portion remains, 
tiie general design can be accurately made out. It is generally sup- 
posed to have been commenced by the celebrated Roger, Bishop of 
Salisbury about ] 135, and if this date be correct, we may possibly set 
it down as the earliest English example of the systematic preference of 
ike PinMted arch ui the main arcades of a large chwrch. The Norman 
Mwic still forms the main portion of the building, but was subjected to 
important changes during die Decorated and Perpendicular aeras. Mr. 
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Freeman traced oat at length the process by which, by combining the 
statements of Leland and others with the indications remaining on the 
spot he had been enabled to restore on paper the general notion of 
all the important features of the building, and in some cases their actual 
details. The west front was originally of the same shape as that after- 
wards employed at Salisbury — an early instance of sham. In the Per- 
pendicular period a large western tower was built within the nave, as 
at Shrewsbury Abbey and Hereford Cathedral. This tower existed in 
Leland's time, but the central tower, crowned with an enormously lofty 
spire, had previously fallen. Mr. Freeman pointed out the importance 
of the historical investigation of particular buildings, in which he pro- 
fessed himself a disciple of Professor Willis, remarking what valuable 
materials were afforded in Oxford itself for that branch of Archseological 
study, especially in the Cathedral and S. Peter's church. 

The Rev. J. H. Pollen, Merton College, read an accurate account of 
the sculptures in the great doorway of Salisbury '.Cathedral, as described 
by Mr. Cockerell. Some further remarks were made by Mr. Milli^d 
and Mr. James, after which the President, having thanked Mr. Free- 
man, adjourned the meeting. 


The last Meeting of the Oxford Architectural Society during the pre- 
sent term was held in the Society's Rooms, Holywell, on Wednesday, 
March 17tli, the Rev. the Principal of Brasenose College, President, in 
the chair. The Reports of the New York Ecclesiological Society, and 
Sketches of the Architectural Beauties of Wells and Glastonbury by 
£. Cole, Esq. were exhibited. 

The Committee's Report announced that commnnications were going 
on between themselves and Archdeacon Cotton, on the subject of a 
bell-tower about to be erected in the University of Dublin. A letter 
was read from the Secretary of the Northamptonshire Architectural 
Society, containing an invitation to an Architectural Congress to be 
held at Northampton in Easter week, with a view to the restoration of 
the church of the Holy Sepulchre. Several letters for advice had been 
received. 

Mr. James Parker read a paper on the Triforium. He said that the 
usual derivation of tres and fores did not hold good, as the three-light 
triforiums were rather the exception than the rule. He therefore at- 
tempted a new derivation, namely, ^t- contracted from turriforium, the 
tower passage, which he applied to the clerestory passage and not to 
the lower one which generally bears the name of the triforium, but is 
more properly called the blind story, and which was often so con- 
structed that it could be used for no purpose, but as an architectural 
design to fill up the blank space which would otherwise exist between 
the arches and clerestory. The upper gallery on the other hand he 
believed always led into the tower. In Christ Church Cathedral as in 
many instances there is no other approach. 

The President thanked Mr. Parker for his paper, which showed both 
ingenuity and research, although he could not go along with him on the 
point of the derivation of the name triforium. Mr. Marriott, Mr. 
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James, Mr. Street, Mr. Chester, and others discussed the question, 
Mr. Pk^ndergast made some inquiries of the Dorchester Sub-committee 
reUitive tg the restorations going on in Dorchester Church, deprecating 
the system of competition in accepting the contracts of builders. Mr. 
Thornton desired to know if anything in the way of flying buttresses 
could be added to the pinnacles of S. Mary*s spire to remedy the present 
isolated appearance which they present when viewed from certain 
points. These questions having been considered the meeting separated. 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY OF THE ARCHDEACONRY OF 

NORTHAMPTON. 

A CoMMiTTRB Meeting was held on Monday, February 9th, 1852, the 
Rev. Lord Alwyne Compton, in the chair. Present, the Earl Spencer, 
Sir C. E. Isham, Bart., W. B. Stopford, Esq., W. Smyth, Esq., Revds. 
J. P. Lightfoot, C. H. Hartshome, H. Rose, W. Thornton, H. J. 
Big^e, O. R. Mackamess, H. De Sausmarez, T. James, &c. The 
minutes of the last meeting having been read the following new mem- 
bers were elected : — 

Lady Elizabeth Villiera, Jalby Hall. 
Rey. H. Ward, Aldwlnckle. 
Rev. H. Cox, Doston. 
Rev. W. H. Adams, Sibbertoft. 

The following presents were received : — ^Two numbers of the Nor- 
folk and Norwich Archaeological Society's Reports ; two of the Archae- 
ologia Cambrensis ; first vol. of the Architectural Institute of Scotland ; 
the History of King^s Lynn ; anastatic drawings of Little Gidding and 
other churches, from the Rev. G. Mackarness. The resolution of the 
last meeting, that all life subscriptions should be added to the reserved 
fund, was confirmed. The amount of that fund is now £125. Grants 
of £5 towards the restoration of S. Sepulchre's Church, for \%b% and 
the like sum for 1853, and £5 towards the "Northampton Memorial,'' 
were confirmed. The original drawings by Mr. "Wickes, of Leicester, 
for his forthcoming work on *' The Towers and Spires of England," 
were exhibited and greatly admired. A letter from Mr. Winston 
on the Aldwinckle glass was read, and further communications from 
the rector. It was agreed to purchase a small-paper copy of Baker's 
History of Northamptonshire. Some points as to the restoration of 
Little Gidding church were referred to the Committee by Wm. Hop- 
kinson, Esq. the lord of the manor. Little Gidding is well known from 
its association with the devotional life of Nicholas Ferrar. Much of 
the internal fittings remain as he left them — the row of Jacobean stalls, 
placed, chapel fashion, along the north and south walls, the brass eagle, 
the brass font, and fragments of the old hangings, are still found in the 
church, though considerable tampering appears to have taken place 
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vith the wood- work. The external walla are very plain, and of brick ; 
the west end very poor, and certainly altered since Nicholas Ferraris 
time. The Committee recommended no attempt at rebuilding or re« 
storing in Gothic style, but the renovation of the existing materials as 
nearly as possible to the condition and arrangement they were in in 
Nicholas Ferraris time. The chairman called the attention of the Com* 
mittee to the advantage of having careful drawings made of all charchea 
previously to any restoration, and especially in the case of S. Sepul* 
chre's. A discussion ensued relative to the place where the spring 
meeting of the Society should be held. An invitation has been given 
to the Society to meet the Lincolnshire Society at Sleaford. firackley 
was also proposed as a part of the county as yet unvisited, and where 
the Bucks, Berks, and Oxford Societies might probably be brought 
together. It was ultimately resolved, on the motion of Mr. Hartshome, 
seconded by Mr. Smyth, that the spring meeting, instead of the autumn 
meeting, should this year be held at Northampton ; it being understood 
that an invitation should be given to other architectural bodies to form 
a congress here, with especial reference to the restoration of S. Sepul- 
chre's, and that an evening meeting should be held. It was resolved 
that the next Committee meeting should be on the second Monday in 
March. The members then adjourned to S. Sepulchre's church, after 
which a S. Sepulchre's Restoration Committee was formed ; Lord 
Henley in the chair; the members above-mentioned being present, 
with the addition of Geo. Rands, Esq., Rev. Chancellor Wales, Revda. 
W. Butlin, T. Button, F. S. Millington, Messrs. CoUedge, Seaby, 
&c. Mr. Butlin laid before the meeting an account of the subscrip- 
tions promised since the last meeting. The Report of the architect. 
Mr. Scott, was read, and upon the motion of Earl Spencer, seconded 
by Sir Chas. Isham, Bart., was received. It was referred to Mr. 
Scott to give further information as to the accommodation add expense 
cf the plan proposed. On the motion of the Rev. Lord Alw3rne Comj^tOD, 
seconded by the Rev. C. H. Hartshome, it was resolved that the Rev. 
T. Hutton be an additional secretary to the Committee. A S. Peter^i 
Committee was held the following Tuesday, the Rev. Chancellor Wales 
in the chair. Present, Rev. F. S. Trotman, R.D., Revds. H. De Saus- 
marez, J. P. Lightfoot, T. James, &c. A statement of the acconnts 
having been read, it appeared that there would be a probable deficiency 
of £^20. 1 5s. 3d., which sum it was hoped to make up at the public 
opening of the church on its completion, the day for which was fixed 
on the Thursday in Easter week. There will be yet a further sum of 
£122 required before the whole of Mr. Scott's plans can be carried cot, 
the present communion-table and altar-rails being temporary, and the 
upper part of the screen on the north aide being for tlie present 
omitted. 


A special Committee Meeting was held on Monday, March 8th, for 
the purpose of making arrangements for the proposed spring Meeting at 
Northampton. The Rev. Chancellor Wales in the chair. Present, the 
Rev. Lord Alwyne Compton, Sir Henry Dryden, £. Thornton, Esq., 
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ReYdfl. H. J. Bigge, H. Bromehead, H. De Sauamarez, T. James, J. P. 
Ligfatfoot, O. A. Poole, J. C. Poole, W. Thornton, C. Smith, &c. 
FiBnklin Hudaon, Esq., of Braunston, was elected a member. The 
Rector of Winwick submitted plans, by Mr. B. F. Law, for the re- 
building of his chancel. The chancel is very simple " Early English," 
attached to a cross church of the same style, and the architect has very 
jttdicioualy taken the model of the beautiful little church of Strixton, 
in thia county, to restore the east end, all the architectural features of 
the reat of the chancel being complete, and these are to be restored 
stone for atone. Even the old green glass, so much preferable to clear 
modem white glass, where you do not want to look out at window, is 
to be replaced. The chancel is to be furnished with carved oak benches, 
raaging east and west. The roof of open timbers. A small vestry is 
to be added. The present east window is miserably debased under a 
round brick arch. The general character of the plan was highly ap- 
proved by the committee, and some few alterations in details only 
adopted. A very handsome and correct memorial window to the late 
Joseph Simons, Esq., has lately been put up by the Lovell family in 
this very interesting little church, which only wants a little reparation 
and open seats, copied from the existing old benches, to make it perfect 
of its kind. A design for a new school and school-house at Duston, 
also by Mr. Law, was exhibited, and the elevation and plan much 
approved. It was agreed that the forthcoming work on the Memorial 
Brasses of Northamptonshire, by F. Hudson, Esq., should come out 
under the superintendence of the Society ; a sub-committee, consisting 
of Mr. Bloxam and others, being appointed to advise with Mr. Hudson 
on the subject. This work will embrace large metallized engravings 
Qf all the brasses existing in the county, and of some that are now des- 
troyed. The assistance of the parochial clergy is earnestly requested 
to make this work as complete as possible. The resolution of ^e last 
meeting, fixing this year the spring meeting, instead of the autumn 
one» at Northampton, was confirmed, and a sub-committee appointed 
to make arrangements and report to the general committee on Monday, 
the 3^d. It is proposed to hold a large Architectural Congress, to 
invite members of all Societies in union^ and especially the London 
Committee, for the restoration of the round portion, in memory of the 
late Marquis of Northampton. The Wednesday after Easter, April the 
I4th, has been fixed for the day of meeting, and it is intended to have 
a morning meeting, for strictly architectural papers, and to hear Mr* 
Scott's report on S. Sepulchre*s, then to visit the church, and to have 
a general evening meeting at seven, when members and their friends 
will be admitted by tickets. Earl Spencer has been invited to preside. 
Other architectural papers or addresses of general interest will be pro- 
vided, and it is hoped that the time of meeting will allow many of the 
townsfolk of Northampton to attend, who have hitherto been prevented 
from being present at the morning meetings of the society. The 
whods of S. Sepulchre's parish have kindly been placed by the Vicar 
St the disposal of the Committee, of which Lord Alwyne Compton has 
consented to act as chairman, and Mr. E. F. Law has undertaken the 
vrnngement of the rooms. 
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ARCHITECTURAL INSTITUTE OP SCOTLAND. 

Ws haTe received Part I. of Volume II. of the Tkanaactions of the 
Architectural Institute of Scotland, Sesuon 1851-5%. It contains an 
interesting Introductory Address, by the Very Rev. Dean Ramsay ; 
and a paper by David Laing, Esq., Treasurer to the Society of Anti- 
quaries, entitled. "Who was the Architect of Heriot's Hospital?" 
Mr. Laing proves that it was neither Dr. Balcanquall, Dean of Dur- 
ham, who can claim this honour, nor Inigo Jones, but a Scotch archi- 
tect named William Wallace, who also built Wintoun House. He 
republishes a view of Heriot's Hospital as it was in 1 647, copied from 
a Dutch engraving of that date, and recommends that the building 
should be brought back to this ideal. Appended to this Part is the 
Report of the Council of Management, with a list of the Committees 
and Office-bearers, and the Roll of Members. We wish all success 
to this Scottish Institute. 


NEW CHURCHES. 


8. Matthew^ Bedford New Town, 8. Pancra$, London, — ^We are 
noticing this church from a published lithograph, the view taken from 
the south-east. It appears to be an ambitious Middle-Pointed design, 
embracing chancel, clerestoried nave and aisles, and tower with spire 
eastward of the south aisle to the nave. The roofs are exceedingly 
high pitched ; and the tower and spire very marked with buttresses and 
arcades and pinnacles. We must recur to this design after a personal 
visit. 

AliSainUt Grmdon, 8taff'ordshire. — This church, occupying a very 
picturesque situation in the Staffordshire Moorlands, has been wholly 
rebuilt by private munificence in a very complete and sumptuous 
manner a few years ago under the professional care of Mr. Francis. 
It contains a chancel, nave, and two aisles, without clerestory, 
western tower surmounted by a spire, and a south-western porch. 
The style is intended to be the earlier kind of Third-Pointed, 
but we cannot praise the detail generally, nor, in particular, the 
tracery of the windows, which much wants character and variety. 
The church is built very substantially of millstone-grit, brought from a 
neighbouring pari^. At a distance its spire is a very conspicuous and 
satisfactory object, contrasting remarkably with the huge masses of the 
surrounding hills. But on a nearer view the spire will be found to be 
much less pleasing, the haunches especially being very unscientifically 
treated, and not well connecting the somewhat slender octagonal spire 
with the square tower which it surmounts. There are spire-lights on 
the cardinal sides. The nave has a roof of very sharp pitch, while the 
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aialM bare lean-to roofs* all of blue slates. The nave roof contrasts 
very disagreeably with that of the chancel, which though contempo* 
raoeoas in intended style has a very flat roof, just like a Tudor 
addition to an earlier church. This is peculiarly unhappy. All the 
roofs have stone parapets ; and the nave roof is drained by gargoyles, 
which pour their water over the roofs of the aisles. Inside the 
effect, in spite of some drawbacks, is very ehurchlike. The arcades, 
which are of four arches, are attenuated, and the chancel-arch is a poor 
continuous design. All the windows have stained glass, but merely in 
patterns, of an average kind. The chancel is raised three steps above 
the nave, without any screen, and the sanctuary, one step higher, is 
also unprovided with a rail. Both chancel and sanctuary are paved 
with encaustic tiles. The sanctuary has a stone altar, carved with 
devices, and a floriated cross above it. On the north side is a credence, 
and on the south two stone sedilia. The chancel proper is, (and this is 
the worst defect in the church,) quite without seats or fittings of any 
kind ; the eastern part of the nave is assigned to the choir, who sit on 
two longitudinally placed benches on each side. The prayers are said 
from these seats, and the choir is surpliced. On the chancel steps is a 
litany-deek, and westward of it a lettern facing west. The pulpit, 
which IS of stone, is on the north side of the chancel-arch, approached 
throu^ a door in the wall from the sacristy. The rest of the nave and 
the aisles are furnished with good open seats, all of solid oak. There 
is an organ eastward of the north aisle, played from the sacristy, which 
is on the north-west side of the chancel. The sacristy has no external 
door, but on the south-west side of the chancel, quite at its west end, 
and so interfering with the possibility of having proper stalls, is an 
unusually large priest's door of Third-Pointed design. The south 
porch has a high-pitched roof, and is placed too far eastward. Frag- 
ments of two cylindrical Romanesque piers remain in the churchyard, 
vestiges of the original church, and two stone coffins are preserved out- 
side the north wall of the cbanoeL 

S. , Middleton, Rothwell, YorksMre.^We have seen a lithograph 

of this church, taken from the sonth-west, which represents it aA a 
First-Pointed structure, with chancel, derestoried nave, aisles* and a 
tower and spire forming a south-west porch. The architect is Mr. R. 
D. Chantrell. We cannot speak very highly of the design, which is a 
bare and meagre specimen of very early First-Pointed. The lancets are 
large and clumsy throughout, the roofs low* pitched, and the absence of 
{Hunades and gable crosses (except on the chanoel gable) is very 
marked, llie buttressing is hardly of so early a character as the style 
chosen. The west fiEi^ade is an arcade of five pierced with a couplet of 
lancets, with a single lancet above in the gable. The clerestory has 
couplets of short Ismcets. The tower is not high enough £or its belfry 
story to overtop the nave gable, — it is buttressed in three stages up to 
a little below the belfry ; the belfry has on each side a triplet arcade 
pierced with one lancet, recessed under a corbel-table. The spire is 
octagonal, with haunches, and spire-lights on the cardinal faces. 

Chapel School, WbodEnd^ Ardeley, Herts. — We notice this building, 
from a rough litiiograph, for the sake of expressing our approbation of 
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its general treatment. The parish of Ardeley has a hamlet, aomhonig 
more than 300 inhabitants, two miles distant from the choieb* To 
meet their wants this "chapel school" has been built; thai* is a 
school room, forming as it were a nave, 37 ft. by 18 ft. ; a south transept, 
10 ft. by 15 ft. ; and a sanctuary, 9 ft. by 18 ft. ; the two latter atpa- 
rated from the school room by a curtain. The total expense will be 
£540. There can be little doubt that this is the right way to meet 
such cases as these. But the south transept is in all ways superflooes ; 
a larger nave, to be used as a school room, and a chancel, to be thrown 
open when divine service is held, would have been quite sufficieet. 
We cannot say much in favour of the outline of the actual deaigik of 
the Wood End Chapel School, but we will not judge it from so rede a 
drawing. The best feature in it seems to be a beU-cote at the inter- 
section. 

S. , Newera EUia, Ceylon. — ^The January Quarterly Paper of the 

Society for the Propagation of the Gospel gives a view of this new 
church. It was designed by Major Brunker, and a private soldier of 
the fifteenth regiment; and it holds 2^0 persons. The ckigyman 
writing about it says, that *< the church is truly English in appearance" ; 
but we are very sorry to say that it is, though evidently well meant, a 
most nondescript structure. It is cruciform, with angle buttresses, 
flattish roofs, and windows of pseudo-tracery — ^with a cross over the 
chancel gable, and a bell-cote over the west end. There is an entrance 
door in Uie east wall of the south transept. The climate of Newera 
Ellia requires no peculiar architectural conditions. The Bishop bas 
given a font of Caen stone to this church. 


CHURCH RESTORATIONS. 

Lkmdqf Cathedral. — ^We have great pleasure in printing the follow- 
ing appeal from the Dean of Uandaff in behalf of the further progress 
iji the works of restoration in this cathedral. We commend it to the 
best exertions of our readers. 

« liandaff, Christmas Eve, 1851. 

" Being compelled shortly to return to . the sick bed of my son in 
Madeira, I am anxious, before leaving Llanda£F, to bring before the 
attention of my friends and neighbours the present state of the resto- 
ration of the cathedral committed to my charge. In so doing I have 
not only to thank them for the support their generosity has conferred 
on this interesting undertaking, but to implore that additional aid 
which is absolutely required to continue the progress of our vrork so 
hr as may again place the choir of the cathedral in an adequate state 
to provide our congregation with proper space for their aocommodatjon 
at divine worship. 

'* This has now become an object of pressmg importance ; and it 
appeals for your support to motives of Christian utility far higher than 
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tftBte ' for architectural beauty, or regard for yenerable local 
moBSOieots. Although the restoration of a cathedrnli even considered 
in tilia latter view, may well be considered as a national object. 

** At pi>s8ent, the eastern chapel alone remains in a state capable of 
being used for public worship, and it is not sufficient to contain fully 
200 persons^ while the population of the parish would require (on the 
Mdinary calculation) church-room for 500 or 600 persons, and thia 
will be fully provided when the choir shall have been restored. 

** In thus renewing my appeal to you, I consider it most judicious 
strictly to confine myself to this absolutely essential portion of our 
work, because this will require a comparatively limited additional ex- 
penae, so that I need not despair of easily raising adequate means to 
complete it, and I shall willingly leave to my successor (when he shall 
have a fireah generation to appeal to) the task of pleading for the re- 
ooottnuction of the western ruin. 

** I feel that, to justify my own plea, I am called on to give an account 
of my atewaitlship so far as it has hitherto been exercised over the 
fonde entrusted to my care. *I therefore pubHsh herewith a iiill account 
of all the details of receipt and expenditure to the present time. 

*' My lamented predecessor (as has been mentioned in reports pre- 
viously published) collected nearly £20d5i whereof he expended almost 
£l%0 in the restoration of the eastern chapel of S. Mary, commonly 
called the Welsh Chapel. The balance of the collections was trans- 
ferred to myself, but I found sundries still due (which I have since dis- 
efaarged) amounting to ^141. 1 U. 2(f. So that I may say that I (as it 
were) inherited about £700 from my predecessor, and I have myself 
collected £3000, so that I am responsible for about £3700 altogether. 

*' The first work which devolved on my care was the restoration of 
the jpresbytery, or the two eastern bays of the choir. This has been 
now completed, at an expenditure (of which the particulars are sub- 
joined) of about £2800. As the works were all executed by contracts, 
through public tender, I have every reason to believe that they were as 
economically performed as could be expected. The architectural effect 
produced I submit to the taste of all competent observers, remarking 
only that the ancient features of the building have been strictly restored, 
with no wanton innovation. 

The balance remaining at our bankers is rather more than ^1100. 
The next work which re<^ire8 immediate attention, and which (as 
mentioned above) is essential in order to supply adequate room for 
public worship, consists in raising a new roof, and constructing a new 
clerestory, over four arches. The expense of this is estimated by our 
architect (who has also consulted the judgment of the late contractor 
for the presbytery) as falling within £2500. Our present Bishop has 
munificently promised for the accomplishment of this end the sum of 
£400 within the two ensuing years. I have also from other quarters 
£160 pledged to me whenever required for this purpose, so that I need 
oely raise about £900 more from the public generally. If therefore 
our friends will contribute this comparatively trifling sum, we may pro- 
ceed boldly, and without fear of any check, to the completion of this 
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most desirable work. The fitting up of the choir, and all other needful 
interior decorations, may confidently be referred to the general fabric 
fund of the Chapter, which is sufiicient for that purpose. 

** In thus speculating on future liberality I wish to mention, with 
reference to that already accorded to us, that the list of subscriptions 
now published only refers to sums paid to myself, as treasurer ; my 
predecessor had previously published a list of former subscriptions, and 
wherever an asterisk is prefixed to a name, the sums now recorded are 
additions to former donations. I cannot refrain from expressing my 
warm feelings with regard to the munificence displayed by so many of 
our friends ; and I may add that this has occurred during the pressure 
of other and even more important claims, for the education of the poor,, 
and for the provision of additional churches and ministers ; yet all these 
have been answered with a bounty not only undiminished by the variety 
of its objects, but even increased beyond its usual amount. 

••W. D. CONTBEABK.** 

S, Mary^ Lambeth, — ^The estimable Rector of the vast parish of 
Lambeth merits the gratitude of all Ecclesiologists for having set the 
first example known in London of a strictly speaking parochial church 
restoration. We use the expression with our eyes open to the med- 
dling with the old parish church of S. Pancras, which can in no sense 
of the word known to Johnson be called a restoration. We hardly 
know, indeed, whether we should more properly describe this as a 
restoration or a new church. The old and new churches of Lambeth 
have the architectural identity of tower and foundations, and therefore 
of general distribution ; otherwise, every thing else above ground is 
new. The former church, as onr readers probably recollect, presented 
the aspect of a dignified tower, restored some few years since in Third- 
Pointed^ creditable for its epoch, and a clerestoried Third-Pointed 
church, miserably mutilated and spoilt. The latter has now given way» 
under the direction of Mr. P. C. Hardwick, to a structure covering the 
same spot, but built in flowing Middle- Pointed. The whitewash of the 
old building has given way to honest stone, and the lead fiats to a high 
pointed roof. The plan comprises a nave of four bays, with ables, and 
chancel with aisles of one bay at its western part, which from the width 
of the arches opening into them have the internal aspect of transepts. 
The nave is moreover lighted by a clerestory of three-light windows, with 
trifoliated heads, invisible externally from the pitch of the aisle roofs, 
which are under separate gables. The motif of the clerestory seemed 
to us somewhat Third-Pointed. The pillars of the nave arcade are 
octagonal, with moulded capitals. The east window, of five lights 
with flowing tracery, is destined to contain memorial painted glass in 
honour of Archbishop Howley ; the side windows of the sanctuary 
(two of two lights each on either side) are already partially filled 
with painted glass — so arc also several windows in the chancel 
aisles. The ritual arrangements are in a very inchoate condition. 
For example, the old renaissance altar-rail is still in employment. 
The service is said from a desk facing north and west, for prayers 
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and lessons, placed under the chancel-arch towards the south ; and 
facing it on the north side is the pulpit of oak. The old pews we 
are sorry to see are re- introduced, and the aisles are choked with the 
galleries of the former church, set just behind the arcades. We feel 
certain that in accepting this, both incumbent and architect must have 
bowed to an irresistible necessity. The font which is octagonal, and 
crowned with a lofty oaken cover of a pyramidal form, stands in the 
western portion of the nave ; the organ is placed in a western gallery, 
which conceals internally the composition of the front, namely, two 
long single-light windows, with tracery in their heads, placed widely 
apart, and a rose filled with flowing tracery above. The walls inside 
are of hammer-dressed stone, which looks somewhat too rude for a 
town church. We trust ere long to be able to record a further resto- 
ration of Lambeth church. 

5. Andrew, South Shoebury, Essex, — ^This little church, which has 
much interest, has lately been thoroughly and uniformly repewed in 
painted deal in the most wretched and vulgar way imaginable. So 
little has a true spirit prevailed that it has not been even thought worth 
while to reopea the two exterior arches, now blocked up, of a triple 
chancel-arch. However, a curious "lychnoscopic" window, at the 
south-east comer of the nave, of two three-foiled lights with a quatre- 
foil in the head, has been filled with stained glass by Messrs. 0*Connor. 
The subjects are figures of S. Peter and S. Andrew, common-place in 
design, and drawn without much spirit, but of very passable tinctures. 
We were pleased to see that there was but little shading in the glass. 
This little window would have been better for the relief of a little 
grisaille. 

Aix-la-Chapelle Cathedral. — ^The European lustre and aesthetic gran- 
deur of the restoration of Cologne cathedral has made the public too 
neglectful of the important works in progress in the most interesting 
Dom of Aix-la-Chapelle. We understand that lately the houses which 
have hitherto blocked up the exterior of the noble choir have been 
pulled down ; and that painted glass from the designs of Cornelius is 
to relieve the monotony of its huge untraceried windows. The very 
interesting marble pillars of the octagonal nave have already been 
restored. 


NOTICES AND ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

CHURCH BBLL8 IN AUSTftALIA, 

To the Editor of the Ecclesiologist. 

Sir, — I hope I may be allowed a corner in the Ecclesiologist to plead 
with your readers and my fellow -members of the Ecclesiological Society 
for their help towards obtaining a good Peal of Bells for Sydney, to be 
placed in the tower of a church which is nearly completed in my parish 
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tbere. My object bas been to raise during the past montib by contribu* 
tions of 5s. and upwards about £500, the estimated cost of a fair Peal 
of eight Bells. Thus far, with only a limited private soUcitatioa, I 
have raised about half that sum, and I do not doubt that had I tioie 
and opportunity the whole could be raised in that way. But as I am 
to quit England within a few days and cannot do more by my owb 
efforts; and as I should be sorry to leave the thing only half done« I must 
make a parting appeal to such friends as I can reach through you and 
one or two other channels, hoping that they will spare me in the midst 
of other claimants some small measure of aid. No where more than 
in new countries are external accessories needed in the work of evan* 
gelization : no where do home associations tell with more affecting 
power : no where is the want of them more felt. It seems strange 
that in New South Wales the Roman Catholics should have two peals 
of bells, while we of the Church of England have none. But so it,ia— - 
partly doubtless because their resources from extraneous quarters are 
large — ^partly because their zeal and consistency are greater than ours. 
But on our behalf be it said, that where the population is so continually 
outgrowing the means of providing for their religioHS wants, where 
everything in the way of church and school building has to be done in 
every parish and district hastily and at once ; it is not surprising that 
what is desirable should have to be deferred till that which is absolutely 
necessary has been supplied. My being in England has suggested to 
me the idea of getting our first Peal of BeUs from the churchmen of 
this country, as a most appropriate and touching token of their sym- 
pathy and fellowship with us in holy thmgs, and as an encouragement 
to the Colonial brotherhood in ecclesiological as well as all true Catholic 
progress. Some who read this will, I know, thoroughly enter into 
the idea. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

W. H. Walsh, 
Incumbent of Christ Church, Sydney, 
with S. Paul's, Chippendale. 

The Rev. B. Webb, and Mr. Masters will kindly receive any contri- 
butions which may be sent to them in the course of the present month. 

April 1, 1852. 

To the Editor of the Ecclesiologist. 

Seagrove House, Bournemouth, 
March I6th, 1852. 

Dear Sir, — I have just been reading an article in the February 
numbef of the Ecclesiologist on the subject of '* Oriental Boclesiology,*' 
in which your Reviewer says, (p. 8) " In connexion with the gynn- 
conitis or women's gallery, we may regret that here, as before in the 
case Qf the comparatively email scale of Greek churches, Mr. Neale 
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has not explained this peculiar arrangement. It would be curious to 
knoiw what is the present Greek practice as to the place of women in 
chureiies. We believe that they now mingle with the men, and like 
them approach the Iconostasis for the purpose of kissing the Icons.' ' 

My knowledge of Eastern Ecclesiology is so limited, that I do not 
pretend to decide what may have been the practice formerly, in the 
Greek Church, as regards the place which the women occupied — but I 
can safely assert that the modem custom is, as your reviewer supposes, 
that the men and women worship together in the narthex and nave. I 
have frequently observed them thus mingled both at Athens, Smyrna, 
Jenisalem, and in Egypt ; and it is undoubtedly the custom for them 
(the women) to approach the Iconostasis, where I have seen them on 
their knees kissing the Icons. Whatever may have been the case for- 
merty, this is nndonbtedly the prevailing custom in the present day. 
They are, however, still very strict in not permitting women to enter 
wiildn the screen, which separates the sanctuary from the choir, and I 
believe they even object to a layman doing so. 

As a proof of how strong the feeling is as regards the distinction, I 
may mention, that upon one occaaon I had driven over vrith some 
ladies to see the ruined convent situated in the romantic defile of 
Daphne. After examining the ruins we were shown into the chapel, 
by our cicerone, who on this occasion was an old woman, a nun, who 
seemed to be left in charge of the ruins during the absence of the 
monk who still clung to the spot either from old recollections, or, which 
is more probable, because this post had been appointed him. I re- 
member that after examining the choir, on the walls of which some old 
paintings still remained, I entered behind the Iconostasis, and the 
ladies were about to follow me : — the old nun, however, seeing our 
movements rushed after us in the most excited state, and began drag- 
ging the ladies back by their shawls, at the same time shouting to me 
to come out, saying that no one but the Priest was allowed to enter 
there — ^nor could I appease the old lady until 1 had explained to her 
that I was a Priest of the Catholic Church of England. I am not 
sure that she believed me, as I am afraid my dress must in her eyes 
have seemed anything but clerical — however, she was polite enough 
not to appear incredulous, and allowed me to continue my solitary obser- 
vations uninterrupted. I am afraid I have not thrown much light upon 
this subject, but I thought it might prove interesting to some of your 
readers to know what is the modern custom amongst the Greeks as 
regards the separation of the sexes in church. Should you be of the 
same opinion, you are quite welcome to make what use you may think 
proper of my letter. 

I remain, dear sir, yours fiedihfully, 

G. J. Dayibs. 

We have received the following letter from the architect engaged in 
the restoiation of S. Andrew, Buckland, Kent. In some particulars, 
we seem to have been misled by the drawings furnished by Mr. Wilson 
himself to the Incumbent. 
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To the Editor of the Ecclesiologist. 

Wimbledon, 
February 9th, 1853. 

Sir, — Iq your notice of the restoration of the church of S. Andrew, 
Buckland, Kent, you made one or two misstatements. Having be- 
stowed some considerable consideration and care upon the restoration 
in question, will you oblige me by giving as extensive a circulation to 
the real facts as you have done to the incorrect ones ? 

As the drawing sent to the £cclesiological Society by the Incum- 
bent may have been the cause of some of the errors referred to, allow 
me to state, that it was never intended by me to furnish materials for 
a notice of the works, because, in the first place, many alterations faaye 
been made, and in the second, I fully intended on their completion, to 
have furnished you with correct particulars. 

You have stated that " a picturesque wooden bell cote, surmoanted 
by a broached spire, has been removed, and a common-place -bell gable 
holding three bells has been substituted/' Now, the bell cote in reality 
was a modem wooden one with no outlet for the sound of the bells, 
erected, or placed out of the centre of the building, upon the aneieni 
stone foundation of the original bell gable which existed to the height of 
6 or 7 feet above the discharging arch. The original bell gable was de- 
stroyed by lightning, and I found that the whole of the west end was 
18 inches out of the perpendicular. The wooden bell cote was there- 
fore erected upon the slanting west end wall, and the timbers neceS' 
sarily used in its construction entirely blocked up the very distinguishing 
features of the western triplet of lancets, which, apparently to meet that 
difficulty, had been filled up with masonry. The whole of the west 
end had consequently to be rebuilt carefully restoring stone by stone. 

The sanctuary so unhesitatingly condemned as being too small, has 
been much enlarged. 

I have the honour to remain, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

Febdsbick Richard Wilson. 

The Royal Tombs in Westminster Abbey. — Our contemporary. The 
Builder, has given very interesting reports of a paper by Mr. Donaldson, 
on the present neglected and dilapidated state of the Royal Tombs round 
the shrine of S. Edward the Confessor, in Westminster Abbey. From 
the way in which the matter has been taken up we have every hope that 
this national disgrace may be removed. A question of the deepest 
interest will arise, as to whether we ought to •' restore" these most re- 
markable historical monuments, or merely preserve them. This point 
however will be fully discussed, as is evident from a conversation that 
took place at the Institute of British Architects on March 8th, in which 
Mr. Donaldson, Mr. G. G. Scott, (the Architect of the Abbey) Mr. 
Goodwin, and Mr. Richardson took part. We have great reason to 
rejoice that while such important works are in contemplation, Mr. Scott 
is the present guardian of the architectural concerns of the Abbey. 
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The Committee of the Architectural Society for the Archdeaconry 
of Northampton have kindly invited the Committee and the members 
of the Ecdesiological Society to an Architectural Congress at North- 
ampton, on Wednesday, April 14th. Papers are to be read by the Rev. 
G. A. Poole, and G. G. Scott, Esq. on S. Sepulchre's church, which 
will be visited, before any alterations are made in it, by the meeting. 
There will be an ordinary at the George Hotel, at four o'clock ; and 
afterwards there will be a special meeting for inauguratiug the resto- 
ration of S. Sepulchre's, with reference to a memorial to the late 
Marquis of Northampton. Earl Spencer will take the chair, and 
among other papers, one is promised by the Rev. Professor Willis on 
the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. 

The Lincolnshire Architectural Society are about to encourage the 
publication of a geometrical drawing, consisting of the west elevation 
and vertical section to the scale of eight feet to an inch, of the cele- 
brated tower and spire of S. James, Louth. Subscribers' names will 
be received by Messrs. Maughan and Fowler, architects, of Louth. 
The same Society is proposing to undertake a series of anastatic trans- 
fera of some of the most interesting monumental brasses of Lincolnshire. 

We thank our correspondent from Birmingham for his letter with 
reference to post-prandicd celebrations of the Holy Communion. We 
may probably recur to the subject. 

A correspondent requests insertion for the following paragraph : — 
" On the small island of Oronsay, or Oransay, one of the Hebrides, 
lying between Islay and Colonsay, are the remains of a monastery. 
The ' Guide books * of Scotland mention the existence of these re- 
mains, and in a number of the ' Archseological Journal ' of a year or 
two ago, they are alluded to in a notice of Mr. Graham's work, on 
the Antiquities of lona, as being well worthy of the attention of the 
antiquary. In the quarto edition of Pennant's ' Tour in Scotland/ 
there is an engraving of the ruins as they were in his time, about 1769 
or 1770. The print shows a cloister running round two sides of a 
square or oblong enclosure, the pillars being each formed of one thin 
slab of stone, presenting the edge outwards, a small slab being laid on 
the top, so as to form a sort of rude capital, and the arch formed be- 
tween each two capitals by two slabs resting against each other at the 
upper ends. Orons-ay, or Oron's island, is named after S. Oran or 
Oron, who was the companion of S. Columba, and various places and 
other islands are called after him ; there is a * Kil-oron,' or ' Oron's 
cell,' in the neighbouring island of ' Colons-ay,' or ' Columba's isle.' 
I think I have read that these two holy men landed in Oronsay before 
going to lona, — that it was in fact the first Hebridean shore on which 
they set foot." 

We have given W. G. T.'s question our best consideration, and we 
cannot but think that a cemetery could not be consecrated under the 
peculiar conditions that he names. Nor do we see any way by which 
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the difficulty can be removed ; save by the actual free endowment of 
a cemetery and its chaplain, with its management vested in trustees,, 
approved of by the Bishop. 

With respect to the way in which a deacon should wear his stole, 
we believe that the tying it under one arm is simply a matter of con- 
venience to prevent it from slipping off the shoulder: and that it 
would be more correct not to tie it. 

In answer to the same correspondent we may say, that we believe 
altar-hangings had, and have, nothing whatever to do with the con- 
cealment of relics. 

A correspondent requests that our notices of new churches and 
restorations should be multiplied. It is not easy to visit personally 
many far distant places ; and our friends would do us a great favour 
by procuring and forwarding to us the actual working^ drawings of 
important works. 

" A Member of the Ecclesiological Society/' is informed that bh 
annual subscription of a guinea will make him a member of the Arundel 
Society. Mr. G. A. Bezzi is the Secretary of the latter body, and hia 
address is at Mr. Colnaghi's, in Pall Mall. 

A Correspondent has forwarded for our inspection a circular, inviting 
competition, with respect to a proposed new church with parsonage 
and schools for the district of Marylebone in the parish of Portsea. 
The site is a long narrow strip of land running nearly north and south, 
in which a proper orientation is impossible : and the conditions im- 
posed on the competing architects are very unsatisfactory, not only as 
to the proper remuneration of the artists who compete, but av to what 
is demanded of them. For example, the church is to hold 900 adults 
and 300 children, and yet not to cost more than £2500, nearly every- 
thing, even to the " kneeling cushion " at the sanctuary-rails, being 
included. The other requirements are equally inconsistent with com- 
mon sense and a fitting respect for the beauty and dignity of a house 
of Gon. 

Mr. J. P. St. Aubyn has put out a pleasing anastatic sketch of his 
schools at Marazion in Cornwall, before noticed in cur pages. 

We are obliged by want of space to postpone a paper by the Rev. J. 
F. Russell, on Early Christian Pictures in Berlin, to our next number. 

We have only space this month for noticing, with much commenda- 
tion, a Commentary on the Hymnal Noted^ compiled from ancient 
sources^ issued, as a companion to the Hymnal, by our publisher. 
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EARLY CHRISTIAN PICTURES AT BERLIN. 

Enfield, March, 1852. 
Mt dxak M&. Editob, 

It may perhaps be of interest to ecclesiologists If, with your permission, 
I endeavour in this letter, and one or two future communications, to 
describe some of the early Christian pictures in the Gallery of the 
Royal Museum, Berlin. In few places elsewhere, I apprehend, can 
choice works of the ancient Sienese and Florentine painters, and of the 
more immediate predecessors of Raphael in Italy, and also of the 
brothers Van Eyk and their contemporaries and followers in Germany 
and the Netherlands, be seen to more advantage, in greater variety, 
and in finer condition. A large portion of them was collected, several 
years ago, by Mr. Solly, an English merchant, at a cost of £80,000, 
and sold by him in 1821 to the Prussian Government.^ Radiant 
with their gilded backgrounds, glowing colours, and burnished nimbi, 
they are in the aggregate marvellouafy splendid, and until the eye 
becomes a little accustomed to them, really bewilderingly so. Such 
at least, was the case with myself. My main, I had almost said, my 
sole attraction to Berlin, was the anticipation of examining them in 
the company of their eminent curator, and my esteemed friend. Pro- 
fessor Waagen ; and yet they far exceeded my expectations. Although 
very numerous, they form, of course, but a small part of the contents 
of the Berlin Gallery, which comprises upwards of twelve hundred 
paintings, lliese are chronologically arranged in thirty- seven com- 
partments. The Italian schools commence in the fourth compartment, 
or cabinet, on the left of the entraoce : the Flemish and German 
schools begin in the one next to it, i.e. the fifth from the entrance. 
" These two cabinets," to cite Murray's " Hand-Book," " therefore 

' Mr. Solly firat offered his collection to the English Government, which, to the 
irreparable loM of this country, declined to purchase it. 
VOL. xiiz. u 
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may be considered as points of departure. If the spectator continue 
on to the left, he will pass in succession through the cabinets devoted 
to Flemish art, commencing with the Van Eyks, and ending with the 
followers of Rembrandt and Rubens. If he take an opposite direction, 
to the right, he will find in regular order the works of the schools of 
Venice, Lombardy, Rome, Bologna, &c/' 

An account of all the Christian paintings to which I have alluded 
above, would fill a volume. I must therefore almost confine my obser- 
vations to such and the more important of them as belong to the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries.^ This remark refers especially to the 
elder Italian religious pictures. The more ancient of these (as well 
as the Byzantine, Greek, and some of the older German paintings,) 
are hung in four apartments which are usually closed, and conse- 
quently, seldom visited. Of the crowds of gazers who daily pass 
iQong those compartments of the Gallery, which are open unrestrictedly 
to the public, probably but few persons are even aware of the existence 
of the treasures concealed in these rooms, although they are described 
in Dr. Waagen's excellent " Catalogue,*'^ and may be viewed gra- 
tuitously upon application to any one of the custodians of the Museum. 
I am anxious that this last fact should be generally known, as I fear 
that tourists frequently quit Berlin without having entered these apart- 
ments. As a case in point, I may observe, that during my brief sojourji 
in that city in the autumn of last year, two distinguished English 
architects, (both of them, I believe, members of our Ecclesiological 
fraternity,) when too late, on the eve, indeed, of their departure from 
the Prussian capita], heard of these chambers and their contents for 
the first time. 

The following notices are derived partly from Dr. Waagen's catalogue, 
and partly from my own Aotes and reminbcences. Tlie numbers of 
the pictures described are those appended to them in the catalogue. 
The letters S. S. distinguish such as belonged to Mr. Solly. 

I will begin with the paintings of the pre-eminently Christian school 
of Siena. The following three are by Simon Martini, or Mxumi, 
b. 1984, d. 1344. 

1067. The Blessed Virgin, in a red vest and blue robe, which is 
also drawn over her head, supports the Divine Child upon her left arm, 
and with her right hand takes hold of His feet. He is clothed in a 
tunic and a red garment, and is holding the veil of His mother. Gold 
ground, on wood. 2 ft. 5f in., by 1 ft. 8f in. 

1072. The Madonna, seated on a cushion, is suckling the Infant, 
who is robed. Gold ground, in distemper, on wood.' 8f in. by 7iin. 
(S. S.) This is a boiutiful and highly finished picture in fine pre- 
servation, and the Child reminds one of Raphael's best representations 
of the Infant Sayioub. 

1142. A picture in two compartments. In the upper of these is 

' The gallery contains upwards of one hundred pictnrea of this class alone. 

' Verzeiehnisi der Gem&lde'8ammlung von G, F. Waagen, Berlin, 1850. Tenth 
Edition. This catalogne was oat of print at the time of my visit to Berlin, but 
Dr. Waagen very kindly gave me one of the copies of it remaining in his pos- 
Beasion. 

3 This is to be understood of all the following pictures, unless otherwise described. 
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r^resented the AnQunciation. In the sky appears the Almiobty 
surrounded by cherubim. In the lower are SS. Jerome, Dominic. 
Augustine, Agnes, Clara, and Catherine. 1 ft. 6i in. by 1 ft. \ in. 
Not unlike Memmi*s exquisite Annunciation in the Antwerp Museum, 
but rather inferior to it. 

1063. Bartolo ni Fjubdi. Cir. 1356. Martyrdom and Entomb- 
ment of S. Catherine. The executioner has just decapitated the saint 
in the presence of soldiers and several other persons, and her soul is 
being carried up to heaven by four Angels. To the left> upon a rock, 
two other Angels are placing her body in the grave. 1 ft. 4 in. by 
1 ft. 10 in. (S. S.) 

1063. Babtolo nz Faedi. The Adoration of the Kings. While 
one of them, prostrate before the Child, is kissing His feet, the other 
two, in a standing posture, ar^ offering their gifts. Behind them are 
several of their attendants, with a camel and horses. Background, 
rocky mountains. 8| in. by 2 ft. 3 in. (S. S.) I have a later picture 
by this master, in which the above subject is perhaps treated more 
dramatically than in this one. 

1083. Taddko di Bartolo. B. 1361, d. 1422. Son and pupil 
of Bartolo di Fredi, The Annunciation. A fragment. 9| in. 
by 6j in. 

1135. Taodbo di Bartolo, God the Fathbb, seated on a stone 
bench covered with a cushion, gives the benediction with His right 
hand, and holds in His left the Cross with its Divine Burden. 3 ft. 6 in. 
by 1 ft. 8 in. (S. S.) 

1089. School of Taddbo di Bartolo. The Virgin on a throne of 
clouds, surrounded by a choir of Angels singing and playing on musical 
instruments, is ascending to heaven. Above is Christ. On His right 
are King David and three other holy personages : on His left, S. John 
the Baptist and three other saints. 2 ft. 1 in. by 1 ft. 4 in. A beau- 
tiful picture, finished like a miniature, and worthy of Mem mi, Don 
Silvestro Camaldolese, or the B. Angelico himself. 

1122. Dombnicodi Bartolo. F1. 1438 — 45. The Assumption. S. 
Mary in a white robe, flowered with gold, with folded hands^ seated on 
a throne, is borne aloft to heaven in a circle of cherubim. On each side, 
in three rows, one above another, are a great host of Angels ; those in 
the uppermost row in a posture of worship ; those in the two lower 
ones playing upon all sorts of musical instruments and singing. Above, 
in the midst of cherubim, Christ welcomes His Mother with out-spread 
arms, and surrounded by Patriarchs, Prophets, and Angels. Below, 
the Apostles are assembled round the grave of S. Mary, and the 
unbelieving Thomas receives her girdle from heaven. 10ft. 7^ in. by 
7 ft. 1^ in. An early work of this master, the " amiable " nephew of 
Taddeo di Bartolo. 1 agree with Lord Lindsay^ in thinking that it 
bears a strong impress of the style of Taddeo, and " a correspondent 
resemblance to Fra Angelico." It is a magnificent production. 

1100. Barna. FI. 1367—81. The Madonna and Child. On the 
right are SS. Peter, Catharine, John the Baptist, and an Angel : on 
the left, S. Paul, an unknown saint, Anthony the Hermit, and another 
' SketchA of the History of Cbristian Art, vol. iii. p. 98. 
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Angel. 1ft. 9|in. by 1 ft. If in. This picture is ascribed in the 
Catalogue to Ambrogio Lorenzetti ; but Dr. Waagen now assigns it to 
Bama, of Siena, an artist of great promise, who, according to Vasari, 
perished prematurely by a fall from a scaffold. 

The five pictures which follow are by Sano di Pietro, a pleasing 
artist who flourished at Siena in the former half of the fifteenth 
century. 1068. S. Mary stands with the Infant clothed in her arms. 
8 J in. by 7f in. 1120. The exterior of the wings of a Triptych. 
On the right hand one, are SS. Mary and Joseph worshipping the new 
born Child. In the sky the Alii iohty, attended by two choirs of Angels, 
is giving benediction. On the left hand one are two shepherds wor- 
shipping. In the background an Angel is appearing to the shepherds. 
1121. The interiors of the above. On the right hand one are an 
Apostle and S. John Baptist, above is the Angel making the Saluta* 
tion. On the left hand one are SS. Paul and Peter ; above is S. Mary 
receiving the angelic message. Each picture 1 ft. 10 in. by 7^ in, 
(S. S.) 

To proceed to the pcdntings by Oiotto di Bondonb and his followers. 
The Berlin Museum rejoices in three good works by Giotto, b. 1276, 
d. 1336, e.g. 1040. The Blessed Virgin, standing upright, bears 
upon her left arm the Infant robed, who holds His Mother's right 
hand. 2 ft. 2 in. by 1 ft. 5 in. 1073. The Holt Ghost descending 
upon the Blessed Virgin and the Apostles, who are sitting together in 
a chamber. 1 ft. \i in by 10| in. 1074. A Miracle of S. Francis. 
On the right hand a boy of the Florentine family, Spini, is falling 
from a window. The same boy lying in his shroud with a bleeding 
head, is bewailed by his relatives. In another part of the picture, 
this youth and his mother offer their thanks to S. Francis, who at the 
prayer of two Franciscans who are present, floats down and reani- 
mates him by his benediction. 1 ft. 1^ in. by 11^ in. This picture, 
and No. 1073, belong to a series of twenty-six small paintings repre- 
senting events in the lives of Christ and S. Francis, which formerly 
adorned the press doors in the sacristy of Santa Croce, at Florence. 
They are in a very genuine state, having apparently never been cleaned 
or repaired. 

1043. School of Giotto. Entombment of the Blessed Virgin. 
The Apostles are gathered around her grave, while two of them are 
laying S. Mary in the tomb, Christ pronounces the benediction upon 
her. Upon His left arm He holds her soul, in the form of an infant 
clothed in a white tunic. At the ends of the picture are, upon the 
right, two Angels with tapers ; upon the left, besides two similar ones, 
a third Angel with a censer. 1 ft. 11 in. by 4 in. (S. S.) 

1064. Taddeo Gaddi. B. 1300, living in 1366. Principal pupil 
of Giotto. A picture in three compartments. In the middle one, the 
Virgin enthroned beside her Son, is crowned by Him. On each side 
are cherubim and seraphim, saints worshipping, and Angels playing 
music and singing. In the division on the right, are S. Mary nursing 
the Infant, worshipping Angels, S. Joseph, and the shepherds with 
music. In that to the left, is Christ on the Cross, and at His feet are 
S. Mary in a swoon, and four women in lamentation, with priests and 
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warriors on horseback and on foot. In the spandrels, in round me* 
dallions, are busts of Christ and two Evangelists. 1 ft. 9| in. by 
1 ft. 9 in. 

1079. Taddbo Gaodi. S, Mary seated on a gothic throne is hold- 
ing the robed Child on her left arm. A male and female devotee 
(probably the persons at whose cost the picture was painted,) kneel, 
the former on the right, the latter on the left of the foot of the throne. 
On one border of a pointed arch which encloses the picture, is S. John 
Baptist on the right, and S. Francis on the left : above are six Apostles 
on each side. Dated Anno Domini mcccxxxiiii. Mensis Septembris 
Taddeo me fecit. 1 ft. lOj in. by 1 fk. 2^ in. 

1080 and 1081. The inner and exterior sides of the wings of the pre** 
ceding. Inner side. Above, in two triangular divisions, are two occur- 
rences in the life of S. Catherine ; below, on the right, is the new-bom 
Child, nourished by His Mother, and adored by Angels and shepherds : 
above these, an Angel appearing to the shepherds. In the spandrels, are 
two Prophets ; on the left, is Christ upon the Cross which is em- 
braced by the Magdalen kneeling. At itke foot of the Cross are the 
Blessed Virgin and S. John : above it, is a pelican feeding its young 
with its blood. In the spandrels are two prophets. Exterior side. 
Above, on the right, is S. Margaret ; on the left, S. Catherine. Below, 
on the right, Chbist standing between the Blessed Virgin and S. John 
(who are clasping hands), lays His hands upon the shoulders of each. 
On the left, the gigantic S. Christopher is carrying the Divine Infant 
across a river. Each wing 1 ft. 11 in. by 1 ft. 3 in. (S. S.) The 
whole triptych, i.e. the centre (1079) and wings, is a precious specimen 
of the great master whose name it bears. Graceful in design, rich in 
colouring, in fine condition, and indubitably genuine, it may, I think, 
be esteemed a monument of the first rank of its class ; and this is no 
small praise. The paintings attributed to Taddeo Gaddi in our Na- 
tional Gallery will not bear comparison with this picture. Dr. Waagen 
questions their genuineness. Two pointed pictures of Saints in the 
possession of Mr. Wooley, far surpass them in finish, and have the 
characteristic beauties of the above master. 

1088. Agnolo, or Amgblo Gaddi. B. 1327, d. 1 389. Son and pupil 
of Taddeo Gaddi. S. Laurence leaning with his right hand on the grid- 
iron, holds a book and palm- branch in his left. Near him S. Catherine 
with her wheel, also holds a book and palm. 2 ft. 3 in. by 1 ft. 6 in. 
(S. S.) 

1098. S. Mary enthroned holds the Child on her lap, Who blesses 
with His right hand, and holds a bird in His left. On the right are 
an unknown saint, and S. Anthony the hermit. On the left, SS. 
Laurence and Catherine. At the foot of the throne, on a smaller scale, 
are a male and female devotee, kneeling. 5 ft. 3 in. by 3 ft. 4 in. 
(S. S.) 

1039. FLoasNTiNB School. Between 1350 and 1400. An altar- 
piece, in Pointed tracery, consisting of three compartments, separated 
from each other by slender shafts. In the middle compartment, the 
Blessed Virgin, enthroned, is holding upon her lap the Child, clothed, 
and about to take the breast. At the fobt of her throne, to the right 
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and left, are kneeling angels, three on either side, singing and pkying 
music; above, two angels in adoration float upon the air; between 
them is the Holt Ghost. In the right compartment, S. John the 
Evangelist, as an old man, is holding his own gospel in his left hand, 
and a pen in his right ; and S. John Baptist is pointing with his right 
hand to a cross which he holds in his left : above is a Bishop, writing. 
In the left compartment are S. James the younger* holding a pilgrim a 
staff in his right hand, and a book in his left ; and S. Bartholomew, 
who has also a book in his left hand, and in his right the knife ; above 
is a Bishop, reading. Size of the whole altar-piece, 6 ft. S in. by 
6 ft. 1 1 in. (S. S.) In some important respects, this grand picture 
resembles a large one ascribed to Taddeo di Bartolo, which, it may be 
remembered, formed a striking object in the " Mediaeval Exhibition " 
in 1 850. The features and expression of the Blessed Virgin in each 
painting are the same ; and the attitudes and fiaces of the angels at her 
feet are nearly alike in both pictures. Perhaps the angels in the Berlin 
altar-piece are finer than those in the London one. The saints, on the 
other hand, in the latter, are more dignified and noble than those in 
the former. The frame, and, I believe, the background of the Berlin 
picture, have been regilt ; its colours are very brilliant, and its tout 
ensemble is gorgeous and imposing. Mr. W. Coningham, the late 
possessor of its London rival, informs me that he purchased that fine 
painting at Rome, of Signor Baldischi, (who brought it from Siena,) 
for nearly £100. 

1102. Sfinbllo Arbtiko. B. 1308, d. cir. 1400. One of the 
most remarkable painters of the fourteenth century. Two pictures in 
one frame. In the right one is the new-bom Infant, adored by SS. 
Mary and Joseph ; background, a landscape, in which an angel appears 
to the shepherds. In the left hand one is the Circumcision of Christ in 
the temple ; sky, gold. Each picture 1 ft. 6 in. by 8^ in. (S. S.) 

1108. Sfinbllo Arbtino. The Last Supper. The subject is 
treated historically.^ The Apostles, sitting with our Lord behind a 
long table in a covered cloister, express, in a vivid manner, their 
astonishment and grief at the words of Christ, " One of you will 
betray Me." Judas sits, in an attitude of horror, in front of the table. 
Sky, gold. 1 ft. 5i in. by 4 ft. 6 in. This fine picture is in excellent 
preservation, and may vie with Giotto's representation of the same 
subject in Lord Ward's collection. 

1111. Sfinbllo Arbtino. The Annunciation, in two compart- 
ments, each 1 ft. 1 in. by 9 in. (S. S.) 

1076. Alboretto DA Fabriano. F1.1368. The Madonna and Child. 
On the right, S. Bartholomew; on the left, S. Catherine. Inscribed, 
Alegrictus deFabriano me pimxit (sic). 1 ft. 6f in. by 9f in. (S. S.) 

1078. Albgrbtto da Fabriano. Christ on the Cross; S. Mary 
on the right, S. John on the left. At the foot of the Cross the Mag- 
dalen, who, kneeling and clinging to the Cross, kisses the feet of 

^ The difference between the devotional and historical representations of the Last 
Supper is stated in Mrs. Jameson's Sacred and Legendary Art, vol. i. p. 242, first 
edition. 
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Christ. Abore the Cross is the pelican» which is feeding ber young in 
her nest with her own blood. 1 ft. 6J in. by 9| in. (S. S.) 

1101. Roman or thb Fourteenth Century, under the influence of 
Giotto. Coronation of the Blessed Virgin. The background is an 
imitation of rich mosaic decorations. 1 ft. 7 in. by 1 ft. 6^ in. (S. S.) 

1123. Don Lorenzo Camaldolbse. Living after 1413. Pictures 
in three divieions. In the middle one are standing SS. Magdalene 
and Laurence ; a Cardinal kneels at the feet of the latter. In the left 
compartment is S. Laurence with the gridiron ; in the right. S. Jerome ; 
at his feet are the Cardinal's hat, and the lion. Fragments of two 
larger paintings. The middle piece 3 ft. 1 in. by 2 ft. 3 in. ; the side 
pieces each 3 ft. 1 in. by 1 ft. 2| in. (S. S.) 

11 3Q. Don Lorenzo Camaldolese. The Annunciation. Above, 
encircled by cherubim and seraphim, is God the Father sending the 
Holy Ghost. 3 ft. 8 in. by 2 ft. 2f in. (S. S.) 

1130. Gbntilb da Fabriano. F1. 1418 — 30. The Madonna on 
a throne, holding the Infant, Who stands on her lap. On the sides 
are SS. Catherine and Nicholas, at whose feet the supposed donor 
of the picture is kneeling and praying. On a border of the original 
frame is Gentilis de Fabriano pinxit. 4 ft. 3 in. by 3 ft. 7i in. 

60. Fra Giovanni da Fiesole, commonly called II Beato An- 
6ELICO. B. 1387, d. 1455. The Madonna, seated upon a golden 
throne, is holding the Child in a standing position, and clothed, upon 
her lap. On the right is S. Dominic ; on the left. S. Peter Martyr, both 
in adoration. 2 ft. 3 in. by 1 ft. 7 in. (S. S.) This beautiftd pic- 
ture has Buffered considerably by injudicious restoration, some parts of 
it being painted over. 

61. B. Angblico. 8. Dominic, in consequence of a dream, acknow- 
ledges and greets S. Francis, as a fellow>labourer in the work of re- 
converting the world. Behind each of the saints stands a young monk 
of his own order. In the sky, S. Mary, with the promise of this con- 
version» is appeasing the wrath of Christ, Who threatens to destroy 
the world with three arrows. 10 j in. by 1 ft. \ in. 

62. B. Anoxlico. S. Francis upon a cloud, and glorified, in pre- 
sence of his friars, in a chamber, is blessing the wounded from on high. 
10^ in. by 1 ft. \ in. 

57. B. Angelico, and his pupil, Cosiuo Rosblli, still living in 
1496. The Last Judgment. The top of the picture is in three Pointed 
arches. In the middle arch, Christ is represented on a throne of 
clouds, pronouncing judgment, and surrounded by seven angels. In 
the right hand arch are S. Mary, also enthroned, and nine apostles and 
saints. In the left hand arch are S. John Baptist, and the like number 
of apostles and saints. At Christ's feet are five angels, of whom three 
bear the instruments of the Passion, and two are blowing trumpets for 
the Resurrection. Below, on the right, the saved, who have risen, are 
received by angels into bliss ; on the left, the damned are driven out 
by angels to the abyss, where the devils overpower them. In the 
spandrels of the arches are the busts of four prophets. Dated 1456 ; the 
background is sky. 6 ft. 7^ in. by ft. 4 in. (8. S.) This glorious 
painting seems really to light up the compartment in which it hangs. 
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I am sorry that the distance at which it is placed from the eye pre- 
vented me from giving it a minute examination ; but I do not hesitate 
to characterize it as one of the finest works in the Berlin Oallejy. 

Perhaps the oldest picture in the collection (some Byzantine . paint- 
ings excepted) is a Venetian work, (1 167,) in eighteen divisions, of the 
thirteenth century, designed after Byzantine models, and representing 
the Madonna and Child, the Descent of the Holt Ghost, and scenes in 
the Life of Christ, from His Nativity to His Ascension. The Cross, 
wherever figured in this picture, is very remarkably represented in the 
form of a green stem of a tree. Gold ground, in the Byzantine style of 
painting on wood. 2 ft. 5 in. by 3 ft. 5 in. (S. S.) 

The length to which these notices have extended warns me to bring 
them to a close. I am unwilling, however, to conclude, without giving 
you some ^Eunt idea of the wealth of the Berlin Museum, in specimens 
of the great (but comparatively little known) painters who flourished 
in Italy, between, or contemporaneously with, the B. Angelico and 
Raphael. Be it then understood, that it contains pictures by Cosmo 
RosxLLi, (4); Bbnozzo Gozzoli, (1); Zanobio Steozzi, (1) ;^ An- 
naxA Mantaona^ (7) ; Lorenzo di Crxoi, (4) ; Santo Botticsu:.!, 
(5) ; Andrea Vxerocchio, (1) ; Filippo Lippi, (8) ; Dombkico Ghib* 
LANOAjo, (8) ; Bernardo Pinturrichxo, (6) ; Jacobbllo j^h Fiorb, 
(1); Carlo Crzvbllz, (2); Giovanni Santi, (2); Raffaxlun oxl 
Garbo, (4) ; Pibtro Pbruoino, (9) ; Francesco Framcia, (5) ; Frain 
CBsco Ubertini, (1) ; Bernardino Luini, (3) ; &c. By Raphael 
himself there are six paintings. One of them, (145,) a small picture 
of the Madonna and Child, with SS. Jerome and Francis, 1 ft. \\ in. 
by 1 1 in., is remarkably beautiful and perfect ; but I am free to confess 
that, in my opinion, and so far, at least, as dignity, spirituality, and 
high religious sentiment are concerned, these works are excelled by not 
a few in the Berlin Grallery by his predecessors and contemporaries. 

Believe me, my dear Mr. Editor, 
Your's very sincerely, 

John F. Russell. 


THE PEW SYSTEM. 

The Pew System, the chief hindrance to the Church's work in Towns. 
A Sermon, preached at Christ Church, S. Pancras, Advent, 1851, 
(with an Appendix.) By the Rev. Edward Stuart, M.A. Pub- 
lished by request. London : Masters. 

This is the title of an excellent Sermon by one of our own members, 
who has more right than most people to deal with this important sub- 
ject, since he has himself practised what he preaches by founding and 

^ This picture, a fine specimen of the master, has not yet beea placed in the 
gallery. The same remark applies to a good painting, in two Pointed compart- 
ments, by Taddeo di Bartolo, of SS. Laurence and Catherine. 
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endowing a really free church for the poor. We cannot say how 
warmly we welcome this effort of a new fellow-labourer in the cause 
we have so long had at heart ; and we feel confident that his earnest 
and eloquent pleading will not be without effect. 

The Sermon is on the text " The poor have the gospel preached 
unto them'* ; and it is well shown that this Evangelical promise is 
practically nullified, to a great extent, among ourselves by the " pew 
system"; — or indeed by any system of the appropriation of seats 
according to any other than merely religious distinctions ; such, e.g ^ 
as between communicants or non-communicants, or between the two 
sexes. 

Mr. Stuart has added a very valuable appendix from which we must 
borrow several extracts. He is speaking of the unwieldy, unelastic 
character so often apparently belonging to the Church, and to the ten- 
dency there is among some of its clergy to use the schoolroom, instead 
of the church, for more familiar religious exercises, or more popular 
services. Mr. Stuart suggests the following remedy. 

** Now, surely, if something of this kind is generally acknowledged to be 
tme, what we should do is to restore the church itself to such a condition, 
as may give it that home feeling so much desired, and which it, of all other 

S laces, ought to have : — sweep out every pew from the church ; let the altar 
e elevated and honoured as the centre of worship ; the choir be placed 
(where it would naturally place itself) in front of the altar ; and the whole of 
the rest of the church be one paved area, with moveable forms,— or still bet* 
ter, with chairs,— set about here and there just where they are really wanted ; 
then have a few candles lighted for the evening prayer, and the small congre- 
gation gathered together in front of the altar, or round the pulpit, and the 
church open for those who please to come in and kneel down and say their 
own prayers, if they have not time to wait and join in the evening service ; 
and who would think then of going to a schoolroom or private house, when, 
in addition to the homeliness and ease thus given, the natural associations of 
the house of God are added, to elevate, and subdue, and inspire feelings of 
reverence and devotion ?"— p. 18. 

Oor next must be a long extract, but it is a very important one. 

" It may, perhaps, be said, that the evils here spoken of are met by making 
all the seats in a church of a uniform character ; appropriating some of them, 
and leaving others free to the first comer. This, however, is a change rather 
m appearance than in reality ; for, however far superior this may be in ap- 
pearance to the old plan, it is, in point of principle, precisely the same. The 
real objection is to any congregational arrangement which is based solely on 
the possession or non- possession of money ; a division between baptized and 
unbaptized, or between commuuicants and non-communicants, would be in- 
telligible and appropriate. There is the well-known division of penitents of 
old into the prostrate, the mourners, the hearers, &c. ; probably the most 
practical and useful division in our day would be simply that of separating 
men and women, following the distinction drawn by the hand of God ; but 
any division which is grounded simply upon the possession of money, must 
be oat of place in a Christian Church, and will be found almost inevitably to 
foster a petty spirit of pride in those who receive, and a spirit of jealous dis- 
content in those who are deprived of its benefits. 

" A church in which all the sittings are uniform in character, is of course a 
great advance upon those in which the distinction between pews and free seats 

VOL. XIII. x 
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• 

T)eas 80 broadly drawn as in ordinary town churches, and in many cases it may 
be all that can at present be done; and it may be a step, too, as such churches 
seem likely to be, to the entire abolition of the pew system. But do not let 
us mistake the appearance for the reality ; it is the appropriation of sittings* 
not merely their shape and fashion,— a matter of principle, not merely a mas- 
ter of taste, —that is here spoken of. To cet low-backed pews instead of high- 
backed pews, pews without doors instead of pews with doors, Gothic pew* 
instead of Grecian pews, may be, and is, as a matter of taste and orderly 
appearance, a great gain ; but do not let us suppose that this is getting rid of 
the pews themselves ; it may be a step towards this, but it is far short of what 
is needed ; it may be accepted as the most that can be done under existing 
prejudices, and as a movement in the right direction, but to take up witli 
this, and suppose that we have so got rid of the pew system, would indeed be 
to mistake the shadow for the substance. There is a freedom, an ease, a laige* 
ness of principle, and trustfulness of feeling, in churches entirely ump^ 
propriated, which goes home to the minds of most men ; but where the 
appropriation of any sittings remains, there still exists the fear on going into 
church, lest you should be taking a sitting to which you have no right, ar\d 
from which you may be turned out ; you have to wait and ask the pew- 
opener where you may go ; you feel that there is a hindrance in your way,— 
that you cannot walk into church, and take the first unoccupied teat» as a 
matter of course ; and while this hindrance remains, it is, I fear, useless to 
expect that those who most need religious instruction will come near our 
churches. Let any one go into a town where he is unknown, and have the 
choice of two churches to go to, one partly appropriated, and the other 
entirely free, and let him say which of them seems most to invite him into 
it : into which of them does he feel that he can walk most freely, and take 
his place at once with most confidence ? 

'' It is not meant, however, to have no principle of order in our churches; 
and it will probably be found necessary, especially in towns* on throwing open 
churches freely and entirely to the people, to restore the old custoni, which 
in many parts of this country has never been laid aside, of separating the 
sexes during worship,— assigning one side of the church to the men, the 
other to the women. This is a question in some measure distinct from the 
other, since a church may, of course, be entirely free without any such sepa- 
ration ; but it will generally be found very desirable to restore this separation 
of the sexes, where churches are made really and entirely free. Men will 
feel much more at home and at their ease when kneeling amongst men, and 
women in the same way when kneeling amongst women, than they would do 
if no such separation existed ; and a sort of discipline, and a principle of 
order will be introduced in this way into our churches, which will be found 
in harmony with the place, and the service, and the tone of mind in wfaicb 
the service should be followed, and the inconvenience which might arise from 
the chance juxtaposition of different ranks will he thus provided for. Mea 
of all ranks will be at their case in the men's seats, and women in the women's 
seats ; whereas, I much doubt whether a labouring man, or artizan, would 
not feel very uncomfortable if accidentally placed in a free church, among 
women of a rank considerably above his own ; and the same with a young 
woman placed amongst men. It is a distinction marked bv the hand of Goo, 
and one which has always existed in the Church, and will be found, I beliere, 
to add very materially to the convenience and ease of those churches in which 
it prevails, and which commends itself at once when put in practice ; but it 
must Again be said that it is not absolutely necessary, A church may be 
entirely free, as some are, without it ; though such churches would probsbly 
be felt to be far better with it."— pp. 21—24. 

The author next addresses himself to meeting the two most common 
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and plausible objections to free churches ; viz., that such absolute free- 
dfom win do away with the idea of family worship, and that in this 
way, with the loss of pew rents, the necessary income of the Church 
wiU be diminisbed. In answering the latter objection Mr. Stuart pro- 
poses euch a redistribution of Church property, by throwing it into a 
eommon fbnd, as will startle most people ; and, considering the legal 
diffieulties of sncb a measure, we wish he had confined himself to the 
argument that the exceedingly small but very numerous contributions of 
the poor, which the Church would thus obtain — as is now the case 
among many dissenters — would go far to make up for diminished 
offerings, or rather payments, from the middle classes. And we may as 
well here add the only other unfavourable remark we have to make on this 
ODWt valnable Sermon, and that is, that in pleading for the absolute 
non^appropriation of sittings— in which we feel most disposed to go 
the whole way with the writer — Mr. Stuart has taken no notice of the 
existing ecclesiastical law on this subject, which (as is well known) 
though it gives no sanction to the modem pew system, yet allows the 
appropriation of particular sittings to parishioners by the church- 
wardens. Mr. Stuart has weakened the force of his argument by 
pasBiog over this actual difficulty. It is our own belief that such a 
law was only suited to times when there was in each parish church 
ample accommodation for the parishioners ; and that certain modifi- 
cations are necessary now, and would be arranged in Convocation, 
could it meet, to suit cases like some of our overgrown urban or 
suburban parishes. In many small rural parishes where there is ample 
noiD^ an attempt to interfere with appropriation would (we are con- 
tittced) simply lead to throwing every thing into discontent and tur- 
tnotl, without adequate advantage gained — by appropriation of course 
we mean such as is consistent with ecclesiastical law. 
Our next extract is one in which we most warmly sympathize. 

** But it must be remembered that, if our churches really were free, they 
vould at once become available for religious services in a way in which they 
cannot be now ; for instead of the one 1 1 o'clock Sunday morning service, 
there might be two, — one at 9, and one at 11 ; shorter services than now, by 
the division of morning prayer, litany, and Holy Communion. Nay, there 
miglit be as many services all dav long as there were clergy attached to the 
chnich; and families would probably divide, and attend, some one, some 
SAother of the services : so that a church which only holds one thousand, might 
be made equal to the wants of five or six thousand, in the course of the Sun- 
day. The truth is, we have fallen into such a stiff stereotype of morning 
and afternoon prayer, that we can hardly realize what the Church's services 
might be, if our churches were entirely free, and no private rights interfered 
with our work, — if our services were divided, and a sufficient staff of clergy 
to each church to admit of the almost indefinite multiplication of the offices 
of prayer and praise, of preaching, and of the celebration of the Sacra- 
Bwau/— pp. 28, 29. 

And^again-— 

" But whatever evils may have grown up in practice out of the Roman doc- 
trine on the subject of images and relics, surely he must have but a narrow 
mind and a narrow heart, who is quite unmoved by the way in which foreign 
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ohurclieft are left open throughout the day, with a clear area, and aa atmoa^ 
phere of reverential quiet, as places of retirement and of prayer for all 
classes. When one sees little children come reverently into church together^ 
and go down on their knees and hold up their hands in the most perfect sim- 
phcity and unconsciousness before the Altar of God ; when one sees in the 
early morning those who are going out to their day's work come into church 
on their way to nsk God's blessing on them through the day ; when one sees 
in the evening twilight the throng of high and low, rich and poor joining 
together in the low chanted hymn, as unlike the cold formalism which chills 
the Church of England, as it is unlike the vulgar, boisterous irreverence of 
sectarians ; when one sees this, and remembers the dreariness and desolatioa 
of most of our own town churches, one can only say — 'Would to God I 
could see something like this in our London churches.' " — p. 30. 

We conclude this notice with again most warmly commendiug Mr. 
Stuart's Sermon and its appendix to the notice and careful consider* 
ration of our readers. It is, we may add, very suitable for diatri^ 
bution. 


ON THE ARCHITECTURE OF MALMSBURY ABBEY 

CHURCH. 

{Read before the Oxford Architectural Society, March Srd, 1852.) 

Tub abbey church to which I would call your attention on the present 
occasion, must, when perfect, have claimed a very high place among 
our ecclesiastical edifices, being conceived on the fullest cathedral type^ 
on a scale surpassing several churches of cathedral rank, and carried 
out with a very high degree of merit in its actual architecture. At 
present, a fragment only exists ; six bays out of the nine which formed 
the nave are used as the parish church, and some small portions remain 
in a ruined state to the east and west ; happily indeed enough, com- 
bined with certain historical indications, to re- construct in imaginati<m 
all the principal features of this magnificent building. 

With the early history of this renowned monastery I have at present 
no concern. Of the kings, saints, and abbots whose names are con* 
nectcd with the first six centuries of its existence, I have nothing to 
mention, save that tradition still points out the resting-place of the 
greatest of their number. I need not go about to show that the tondi 
and statue which are exhibited aa those of the illustrious iEthelstan 
must have been renewed many centuries after his death ; but aa we 
know that such complete renewals of the tombs of memorable men 
were by no means unusual in the middle ages, I would fain believe, if 
no strong historical argument can be brought to the contrary, that the 
monument to which the guide still conducts the stranger as that of 
the vanquisher of Scot and Northman, does really cover the dust, 
though it may not represent the form, of one of the foremost among 
the bright galaxy of our true and native kings. Now, however, I have 
only to deal with times when his imperial sceptre had passed into the 
hands of a stranger and an enemy, and when within the very walls of 
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thct ancient eonvent, the most elegant — perchance not the most truthful 
— historian of his age was tracing out the story of that memorable 
change, as a grateful offering to the best and bravest of the conquering 
race. 

It appears to be generally believed that the present church vas 
oommenced by Roger, Bishop of Salisbury, about the year 1 135. This 
date seems to be accepted both by Mr. Britton and Mr. Parker ; and, 
in the absence of any historical evidence to the contrary, I see no 
reason to dispute it. Certainly the architecture of even the earliest 
portions of the church is remarkably advanced for that date, but this 
is no more than we might reasonably expect in the works of a Prelate 
so renowned for his architectural skill, and whom we might therefore 
naturally look for at the head of the artistic developements of his age. 
If, then, we acc^t this date, we may recognize in the foundation of this 
church one of the most memorable epochs in the history of architecture in 
this island ; for we may safely set it down as exhibiting the first English 
example, not indeed of the incidental use of the pointed arch, when 
any individual necessity rendered it desirable, but — what is a very 
different matter — the first instance of its distinct preference on ssthe- 
tical grounds in the main arcades of a great church. When this point 
had been gained, the battle between Romanesque and Gothic was 
really won by the latter ; every Gothic detail now followed as a natural 
developement in its natural order. Malmsbury, however, happily 
exhibits the style just after this first and greatest change had been 
aooomplished, and no other commenced; every other feature is still 
Romanesque. I hope, therefore, I may conciliate the good will both 
of Mr. Shar]ie and of Mr. Parker, by saying that, while, in a history 
of English architecture, we must speak of Malmsbury as the earliest of 
I'Vansitional examples, in practically describing the building itself, it 
is fiar more convenient, and indeed far more accurate, to talk of its 
earliest portions as a specimen of the pure Norman style* 

One remark, however, I must make. I mentioned 1135 as the date 
asaigned to the commencement of the Church. We must, on the one 
hand, remember that great churches were not, least of all in the reign 
of Stephen, iniahed in a year or two, and that the west end would 
probably be the last part finished ; consequently, Malmsbury nave may 
well be twenty or thirty years later than 1 1 35. But, on the other 
band, there is no reason why the whole may not, as was often done, 
have been gradually erected from one original design ; and, indeed, the 
great nntformity of the Norman work throughout would lead us to 
believe that such was really the case. As far as the church is perfect, 
and as far as existing fragments enable us to judge of the choir, the 
four great limbs were essentially Norman, with considerable Decorated 
and Perpendicular changes. There was an eastern chapel, but I 
believe nothing can be said of it, except that it was standing in the 
days of William of Worcester, and that its length was 36 " gressus 
Buoa/' and its breadth only 9 ; a somewhat strange proportion, and 
which may perhaps suggest a sort of square eastern aisle, possibly 
round an apse, rather than a regular projecting Lady Chapel.^ 

' What are we to make of the ** litle church joining to the soath side of the 
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ne Norman church : Nave and Aisles ; — ^The nave coosiste of nine 
bays, six of which, from the east end, form the parish church» the^ 
extreme western portion being in ruins. All here is Norman except 
the entire clerestory and some other insertioos of windows, and even 
in the clerestory the design can be made out throughout ; as in the 
eastern portion of the nave, the present clerestory windows have been 
simply inserted in the Norman walls, while in the rest the re-constrpc- 
tion seems to have been more complete. 

In the interior the triple division of height is well maintained, there 
being a triforium of noble proportions. The piers are of the genuine ^ 
English form, vast cylindrical masses, with round imposts, hardly to 
be called capitals, though affecting the character of such more than in 
some other examples. The arches are just pointed, — the view in 
Britton's Antiquities being in this respect very inaccurate, — but ti»ey 
are so very obtuse, as hardly to detract from the purity of the Roman- 
esque effect. They have somewhat elaborate sectional mouldings.^ 
The triforium has a not very common arrangement, four small arches 
within a containing arch ; the latter is enriched with a chevron, but 
the capitals are all quite plain. Roof-shafts rise without bases from 
the imposts of the pier. We may remark an increase of ornament 
towards the east; the two eastern bays on each side having much 
richer mouldings. This excess of enrichment extends also to the string 
over the arcade in the three eastern bays on the south side, and in the 
first, and part of the second, (from the east,) on the north. The labela 
over the arches are rich throughout, and terminate in monster headsA 
which also act as keystones. 

The Norman clerestory has left no vestiges of itself in the interior* 
but externally, its design, as I before mentioned, can be readily ascer- 
tained. This portion of the church is remarkable for its unusual heigh t« 
and this circumstance is by no means owing to the later recoostructaon» 
which introduced only a very trifling increase of elevation. The Norman 
pilasters run very nearly up to the present cornice ; so that very little 
height has been gained, and the size of the clerestory must therefore 
have been, as compared with other buildings, even more remarkable 
than at present. The windows were tall, single, round-headed lightty 
their jambs adorned externally with medallions in circles, reminding 
me somewhat of the presbytery of LlandafF Cathedral. 

This whole elevation must have been one of the very grandest in 
England ; it has all the solemn majesty of a Romanesque building* 
with somewhat of Gothic aspiration. The bays are tall and narrow, 
the triforium large, the clerestory still larger ; it is impossible not to 
contrast the magnificence of this arrangement with the miserable effect 

transeptain of the Abby Cbircb,*' of whicb Leland speaks? He can bardly mean 
the little church standing on the south side of the charchyard. Are we to infer that 
some baiiding was attached to the transept, as the Lady Chapel at Ely ? 

' See '* History of Arehitectare," p. 240—3. Arcfafleological Journal, n. l^» 
' In my " History of Architecture,*' p. 323, 1 inadvertently cited Malmsbnry as 
an instance of that form of the transition where plain pointed arches rest on the 
Komanesque circular piers. I corrected this in the Addenda, substituting S. Sepul* 
chre's, Northampton, as an instance in point ; but the late discoveries of Mr. Scott 
and Mr. Poole taaave beaten me out of this example also. 
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df ^t3i6 stilted piers and diminutive triforia of Gloucester and Tewkes- 
bcfry. ' If there be any approach to a fault, it is, that the peculiar 
ddsi^ of the triforium introduces a somewhat awkward blank space in 
ita head, and that the attempt to unite the continuous vaulting- shaft 
and the circular pier — each in itself a most magnificent feature — is not 
altogether successful. 

The aisles were lighted by short broad round-headed windows, with 
arcades beneath them internaUy, and externally on the south side, 
which last is of intersecting arches. On the north side, where the 
cloister stood, there is of course no such external arcade, and the 
windows are necessarily placed higher in the wall. The vaulting of 
the aisles is quadripartite, with moulded ribs ; the transverse arches 
are pointed, and quite plain. 

The PFest Front; — Of the west front now only a small fragment 
remains, but quite sufficient to enable us to ascertain both its original 
design, and the changes which it has undergone. At the south-west 
comer is what at first sight appears to be the west wall of a tower 
terminating the aisle, a rich and good specimen of Norman work; 
small relics of the west window and doorway, the former evidently a 
Perpendicular insertion, cling, as it were, to the larger fragments. 
From this the imagination at once leaps to the conclusion, that the 
fii9ade was one of the commonest, and yet (saving its precedence to 
Peterborough) the most satisfactory type; the gable between two 
Western towers. The Perpendicular window inserted in the Norman 
front at once suggests Southwell as the existing instance most likely 
to recall its general e£fect. But a little further examination will show 
that this natural flight of the imagination — in which I must confess to 
have indulged myself — is simply a delusion. An inspection from any 
point but the direct west will show that the supposed tower has no 
wall to the south or east, and none to the north but the clerestory of 
the nave. In fact, the facade is simply a sham ; there is merely a 
turret, with a blank wall connecting it with the west end of the nave. 
The original front must have been the exact fac-simile — or, to speak 
with more chronological accuracy, the prototype — of that of Salisbury. 
During the Early Gothic period, it is well known that such violations 
of reality were familiar to our architects, as is shown by the additional 
cases of Lincoln, Wells, and Newstead ; I have not, however, as yet met 
with another instance in English Romanesque. Considering the chro- 
nology and geography of the case, I thiuk one can hardly doubt but 
that the Salisbury architect only copied the original error of him of 
Malmsbury. 

The turret and the connecting wall are perfect to nearly the height 
of the nave, but the parapet of the wall and the finish of the turret are 
destroyed ; so it must be left to imagination to decide whether the latter 
was most likely to resemble the light minarets which adorn the north 
tratxsept of Oxford Cathedral, or the massive bulwarks which keep watch 
over the choir of S. Peter's in the East. Both are richly adorned with 
arcades* with a very gradual increase of ornament towards the top ; but 
fdie division into stages is not identical in the turret and the connecting 
wall. There is only a single window ranging with and resembling 
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■those of the aisles. The intersecting arcade is also carried under the 
window, and it was continued along the west end of the nave, but not 
across the turret* There is only a central doorway in the front, which 
of course interrupts the arcade. A portion of the jamb, which is very 
rich, alone remains ; but we can see that a Perpendicular doorway, with 
a flat head and spandril, was inserted within the Norman opening. 
May we infer from this that the latter had a tympanum ? 

Side Doorways ; — The magnificent Norman porch on the south side of 
the church is probably the feature for which Malmsbury Abbey is 
most celebrated ; but, as a work rather of sculpture than of architect 
ture, it is the very portion which comes least within my province. 
Happily the remarkable, I might almost say beautiful, series of sculp- 
tures with which it is adorned, have been elaborately treated by Pro- 
fessor Cockerell,^ in his late work on Wells Cathedral. In my point of 
view, the outer doorway is simply a grander specimen of the same 
form as the west door of Iffley, where, instead of legitimate shafts with 
capitals, we have large continuous bowtels, covered with sculptures. 
The inner doorway has a sculptured tympanum, and there are also 
sculptured figures on the sides. There are arches traced out for 
vaulting, which seems not to have been added. There is a smaller 
Norman doorway in the extreme east bay on the north side, which led 
into the cloister. 

The Lantern ; — Of the arches under the tower, the north and west 
ones remain perfect ; the latter of course being blocked, as the church 
now terminates at that point. The northern arch is now quite free, 
except at the north-west angle, and forms a most striking object 
standing alone against the air, especially in the ascent to the abbey 
from the lower part of the town ; this part should be attentively 
studied. The choir was doubtless, as is usual in Norman minsters, 
under the lantern, and this ritual consideration has had some effect 
upon the architecture. The east and west arches have as little projec- 
tion in the pier as possible, the shafts being recessed, something in 
the same way as the very curious ones at Leonard Stanley.^ This was 
doubtless in order to obtain as much room as possible for the stalls. 
On the north and south sides this consideration did not exist, or rather 
it was desirable to have as much blank wall as might be. Conse- 
quently, here the arches have bold projecting responds ; so that, 
although the lantern is a square,^ and not an oblong, like Stanley and 
Bath, the side arches are very much narrower than the east and west 
ones. Hence they are very much stilted, to keep them at the same 
level. One wonders they were not pointed, as in the earlier example 
at S. Bartholomew's in London, and the later in Oxford Cathedral ; 
and we might be tempted to ask whether this non-use of the pointed 

' Professor Cockerell's description was read at the meeting, with additional re- 
marks, by the Rev. J. U. Pollen, M.A., Fellow of Merton College. 

' See Mr. Petit's description of that church in the Archsological Journal, vol. vi. 
p. 45. I was also struck by the resemblance between the monsters forming the 
label terminations at Malmsbury and Stanley. 

3 The writer in Britton (Arch. Antiq. vol. i.) is quite wrong, and not very logical, 
in saying, *' The intcrcolumniation is not so wide, by nearly ten feet, as thiat at the 
west side of the tower ; consequently, the latter formed a parallelogram." 
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arch, whete one would naturally have looked for it, does not prove the 
nave arcades to be of later design ? But love of at least comparative 
uniformity might induce the architects to make them all semicircular, 
while to have made the east and west arches — the main arches of the 
church — pointed, would seem a further developement beyond using 
that form in the arcades of the nave. 

- Just east of the eastern arch are what appear to be signs of a screen, 
dividing the choir from the presbytery, as in S. David's Cathedral. 

Over the arches are some traces of Norman ornaments which have 
been cut through by a Perpendicular vault. This is the usual fate of 
Norman lanterns, to have a great part of what was originally open to 
the church cut off by a later roof. In many cases this was done in 
order to hang bells in the tower, and in some cases, as at Winchester 
and Romsey, it seems to have been connected with the destruction of 
a previously existing campanile. Here however, as we shall presently 
see, this was not the state of things, but the reverse. The change 
therefore seems the more wanton ; but we may probably find its cause 
in a consideration of practical expediency. The choir, as we have seen, 
was under the tower, and we have no reason to suppose the monks of 
Malmsbury to have been more impervious to cold than other mortals ; 
to diminish the height of the choir might therefore be an important 
gain in point of practical comfort. 

The character of the central tower, which these arches supported, 
we can only conjecture. We only know that it was crowned by an 
enormously lofty spire, but that both tower and spire fell some time 
before the dissolution and were never rebuilt. Perhaps we shall be 
nearest the truth in imagining a rich Norman tower, crowned with a 
timber spire of later date. 

Trangepta ; — Of the transepts we find remaining the greater portion 
of the west wall of the south wing, and a small portion on the north 
side. They had no western aisles ; their eastern arrangements cannot 
be made out without disturbing the foundations. They projected two 
bays beyond the aisles of the nave, with which they communicate by 
pointed arches. In the triforium range the windows assume internally 
the form of a triplet, but the side arches merely open to a passage, the 
actual window being single, but much larger and longer than the other 
Norman windows in the church. Below is the same small window 
and intersecting arcade beneath as in the nave aisles. 

Presbytery ; — Of the eastern limb, forming the constructive choir, or, 
more accurately, the presbytery of the church, there remains only the 
merest fragment attached to the great northern arch of the lantern* 
We can however see that its general character was exactly the same 
as the nave, with a little more enrichment in point of detail, there 
being a small decorative arcade added below the triforium string. As 
the ritual choir appears to have always retained its original place be- 
neath the lantern, we may fairly conclude that the presbytery itself 
never received any addition of length, but had merely a chapel added 
beyond it. It doubtless remained till its destruction a short Norman 
structure of three or four bays, as at Peterborough and Romsey. 

Decorated changes : Windows ; — ^The church, as completed some time 
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in the twelfth century, remained untouched during the whole of the 
next» unless the eastern chapel which has so completely vanished 
belonged to that period, or unless any addition was then made to 
the central tower. The main body of the Norman fabric certainly re- 
mained unchanged in all its original grandeur during the age which 
erected Salisbury, completed Romsey, and remodelled Ely and Lincoln. 
Consequently of Lancet architecture this abbey affords no study what- 
ever, nor yet of tracery in its earliest form, but of the advanced Geo- 
metrical forms, contemporary with many Flowing examples, it supplies 
us with some important specimens. Here, asat S. David's and LlandaflT, 
one great object of the Decorated architects was to adapt the aisles to 
the style now in vogue ; but at Malmsbury, while this design was less 
completely carried out than in those instances, the change was extended 
to another portion to which their benefactors of this period gave but 
little attention ; the clerestory was remodelled throughout the nave 
and apparently throughout the whole church. 

I have already stated how far this last change was an actual rebuild- 
ing of the clerestory, and how far a mere insertion of windows in a 
previously existing wall. The windows are rather tall compositions of 
three lights, with the exception of those in the eastern bay, which, the 
bay itself being narrower, are of two only. The tracery is of a some- 
what singular form, composed of imperfect spherical triangles, of 
which some examples occur in Exeter Cathedral.^ In the south aisle 
two large Decorated windows of three lights have been inserted, low 
in the wall, so as to cut into the decorative arcades below. The 
tracery is very remarkable. The main lines are the same as in a very 
beautiful window in the Mayor^s Chapel at Bristol,' the general notion 
being a subarcuated window with a large quatrefoil for the centre- 
piece, but with two perpendicular lines substituted for its lower foil ; 
they are therefore instances of the accidental forestalling of Perpendicu- 
lar in a Geometrical design. It has been suggested, with great pro- 
bability, by an able reviewer of my Essay on Window Tracery,* that 
the intention of this singular form was " to receive a representation of 
the Crucifixion in stained glass, for which it is manifestly weU adapted.*' 
But our Malmsbury example is by no means to be compared to its 
Bristol fellow. It not only lacks the beautiful enrichment of ball- 
flower which embellishes the latter, but the actual lines of its tracery 
are of a very inferior kind. The fenestellee at Malmsbury are simply 
cinquefoiled ; the centre-piece is not foliated again, as at Bristol, and 
there is a sort of awkward flowered cusp instead of an arch in the head 
of the central light. There is another window in Bristol, in the porch 
of S. Mary RedclifFe, of the same character, and having the primary 
lines the same ; but here the quatrefoil is completed on a secondary 
plane, which makes it much more satisfactory as a mere piece of 
tracery than the other two, but not so well adapted for the purpose 
suggested by the Cambrian reviewer. They all have a close analogy 
with those windows which have a spherical square for their centre- 
piece. 

1 Essay on Window Tracery, p. 71, 270. > Ibid. p. 82, 271. 

' Arcb»ologia Cambrensis, vol. ii. new Beries. p. 252. 
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On the north side only a single Decorated window has heen inserted 
in the aisle, hut this is one which deserves attentive study on many 
grounds. It will be remembered that the cloister stood on this side, 
consequently the window was necessarily inserted at a higher level 
than those in the north aisle. The Norman arcade therefore below the 
window is spared. But between the roof of the cloister and the vault 
of the aisle there was not room for a window of the same height as 
those which were inserted on the south side. The designer was there- 
fore driven to the ingenious expedient of carrying his window up into 
a separate gable, rising from the parapet of the aisle like a dormer, and 
iDtemally cutting away one cell of the Norman vault, which he recon- 
structed after his own fashion. There is a window similarly placed on 
the north side of the Priory Church at Brecon, but the circumstemces 
are somewhat different, as its position was not necessitated by the 
cloister — the conventual buildings being situated to the south of the 
church — and indeed it is placed over another window. I believe 
that Professor Willis discovered that such had been the case with one 
of the windows on the south side of Cuddesden church, and we all 
know the way in which something similar is carried out throughout 
the whole north aisle at S. Giles. 

The tracery of this window is no less worthy of remark than its 
position, but, as I have already described and figured it in my work on 
that subject,^ I will not repeat the observations which I have there made. 

I cannot pronounce any opinion whether it was intended to alter 
the windows throughout the aisles, so that we have merely the first in- 
stalment of a change which was never brought to perfection ; or whether 
larger windows were simply inserted where they were practically 
wanted. An argument that the former was not the case may perhaps 
be found in the fact that on the south-side the sills of the Norman 
windows have been brought down lower, so as to cut into the arcade, 
apparently at this time. At any rate, I feel sure that the insertion 
was not merely owing to sesthetical considerations, but was intended 
to remedy the very practical deficiency of the want of light. The 
great size of the piers and the unusually short distances at which they 
stand from each other, must have rendered the church singularly dark 
when it was entirely dependent for its illumination on the original 
Norman lights. The common notion is that these windows were in- 
serted after the Dissolution, when it is said that more light was 
needed in what was now the parish church than had, I suppose, been 
necessary during the darkness of monastic occupation. The only ob- 
jection to this ingenious theory is the unmistakeable date of the 
windows.' 

» Pages 80, 271, plate 70, fig. 12. 

* This reminds me of a story I have somewhere heard of an ingenioai speculator 
into the history of architecture, who decided that the increase of the size of windows 
daring the Perpendicular sera was owing to the contemporary introduction of 
printing. That is, I believe, that the congregation wanted more light to enable 
them the better to read in their recently acquired Prayer Books. Without starting 
any minor chronological difficulties, only just imagine a whole parish trooping down 
to mass, each man with a new Caxton, either tucked under his arm or carri^ after 
him by his running varlet, according to circumstances. 
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Other Decorated changes ; — Besides the windows, the general appear- 
once of the nave, within and without, was considerahly modified at this 
period. A new roof was Almost necessitated by the new clerestory, 
and the form it assumed was naturally that of '* a goodly vault of 
stone.'* The vaulting is quadripartite with some additional lines ; the 
keystones have rich bosses of foliage, but two from some destroyed 
portion of the church, which are preserved in the vestry, have one a 
female figure, the other the five wounds of our Lord. 

The vault springs from the level of the string below the clerestory, 
where the Norman shafts have been finished with new flowered capi- 
tals. The whole height of the clerestory is therefore taken into the 
vault, which, under the circumstances of its great height and narrow- 
ness, causes the arches to be stilted in a very awkward manner. 
The same clerestory and vault were also extended to the transepts. 
In the corner of the north transept we see one of the Norman shifts, 
but here single, and not clustered as in the nave, finished with a 
Decorated floriated capital. In the south there is a clustered shaft with 
an octagonal capital. 

The addition of the stone roof doubtless rendered necessary the 
elaborate system of pinnacles and flying-buttresses which was now in- 
troduced. The pinnacles of the aisles are very tall and plain, and rise 
within the parapet, so as not to interfere, except in one instance, with 
the Norman pilasters. On the north side the whole wall has been 
very much tampered with, but the flying buttresses' rise in the same 
way as on the south, except in the two western bays of the present 
nave, where, instead of being ^ytn^ buttresses, they run up in all their 
massiveness against the clerestory. Buttresses have been added below 
the windows, since the destruction of the cloister ; between the win- 
dows are pilasters, probably restorations of the original Norman ones. 

The north side of the church being that occupied by the conventual 
buildings, the south is consequently the^^Aow Me; it accordingly 
receives, both in the aisle and the clerestory, an elaborate pierced 
parapet, which is absent from the north. There are no pinnacles in 
the clerestory on either side. 

Finally, at this time the great south porch was externally recased. 
This involved the erection of another arch in front of the great 
Norman gateway. The circular form was happily chosen for the arch, 
and two of the old monster-heads were used up again as its label ter- 
minations. The moulding of the arch is a bold wave : the size, shape, 
and section of this arch reminded me altogether of one on the north 
^de of the ruined nave of Brecon Collegiate church. ^ 

Perpendicular Changes : the Western Tower ; — During the last aera 
of Gothic architecture, the church received, as far as its existing re- 
mains allow us to judge, only one addition of much moment, but that 
was one of the greatest importance, and must have completely changed 
the outline and general appearance of the building. This was no other 
than the addition of a western tower, the *' great square *' tower spoken 

^ This is tbe church to the state of which attention has been lately drawn in 
several quarters. It must be carefully distinguished from the Priory church in tbe 
same town, already referred to. 
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of by Leland. The cburch must, therefore, when complete, have exhi- 
bited that peculiar form of grouping which results from two towers, one 
central and the other western. 

There almost seems to be a sort of fatality about this form. As 
every one knows, in existing churches it is the rarest of any ; but 
traces, architectural or historical, may be discerned, of its having ex- 
isted* or at least having been contemplated, in several churches where 
at present it no longer remains. Ely Cathedral is the only English 
example on a very large scale, and I do not know of any case, besides 
Parton and Wimbome Minster, where a smaller church of this outline 
remains perfect to this day. But we all know that Hereford Cathedral 
presented the same form within the memory of man. Bangor Cathedral 
and Christ Church in Hampshire bear evident tokens that they were 
at least designed for it, central towers having been certainly contem- 
plated, if never erected, though the western ones now alone remain. 
At Shrewsbury Abbey, again, we cannot doubt but that a central tower 
must have existed, though that portion of the fabric has been destroyed. 
We might add Wymondham Abbey, in Norfolk, so lucidly illustrated 
by Mr. Petit, ^ if we are really to consider this as a case in point, and 
not rather as two distinct churches in juxta-position. 

It will be at once observed, that in all these cases, with the 
single exception of the first and greatest, the western tower forms 
no integral part of the original design, but is a Perpendicular addi- 
tion. We can hardly help concluding that the churches had previously 
been without bells, — the central towers acting simply as internal lan- 
terns, — and that these towers were now added for their reception. 
This enables us to add to our list, as at least analogous cases, several 
instances where a western tower was added to a church which had 
previously possessed only a central bell- cot, as at Uanrhystid in Car- 
diganshire, and several of the extraordinary towers in Pembrokeshire. 
At Wanborough, in Wiltshire, we have a western tower added to a 
church which had previously something between a central bell -cot and 
a central spire. 

In most of these instances, the new tower was built beyond the old 
nave, so as to destroy any west front that might have previously 
existed,' just as if one were now to add a west tower to Romsey, or 
S. Cross, or Worcester Cathedral. But at Hereford and Shrewsbury 
the tower was constructed within the nave,^ and the like was the case 
at Malmsbury also. The west front was not only a splendid com- 
position, which the designers of the tower might have been unwilling 
to deface more than was necessary for their purpose, but it was also of 
a form peculiarly ill adapted to harmonize with a steeple built outside 
in the ordinary manner, while it was capable of producing a facade of 
extreme grandeur in the way actually adopted. A tower was accor- 
dingly constructed within the nave, the west wall being carried 

' Archaeological Proceedings at Norwich, p. 115. 

' So at Waltham Abbey, after the Dissolation, a tower was added to the west end 
of the nave, which had become (or remained) the pariah charch, the central lantern 
having perished with the choir. 

* As, to compare great things with small, at Wood Eaton, Oxon. 
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up as the west wall of the tower. This was so strictly the case with 
the south wall, that the clerestory and cornice underneath it were 
not disturbed. But, more than this, the. way in which the tower was 
supported appears to have been one of the most daring pieces of teme- 
rity on record. At Shrewsbury, an ordinarj' belfry-arch, with responds 
of due projection, was thrown across the nave ; but at Malmsbury, it 
seems to have been determined in no wise to interfere with the Deco- 
rated clerestory and vault. The square of the tower occupied two 
bays, so that its western wall was to rise from the point marked by 
the second pier from the west end. It seems actilally to have been sup- 
ported by an arch thrown across the nave above the vault,^ while suffi- 
cient abutment was sought for in strengthening the wall and the pier. 
An extra flying-buttress was thrown out, and another eastward across 
the clerestory window ; the pier and the arch immediately to the east 
were also propped by the insertion of additional masonry and a new 
arch. The tower was thus gained as an external object, without inter- 
fering with the internal vista of the nave, or shortening its already not 
remarkable length. 

A huge Perpendicular window was inserted in the west front. It 
was crossed by transoms during its whole height, like that at Win- 
chester ; but, unlike the latter, the arch must have been extremely flat. 
At the same time, as has been already hinted, a Perpendicular doorway 
was also inserted within the great western portal. 

The fai^ade was now complete ; a tower, flanked by wings termi- 
nating in turrets. In the direct west view, it must have presented the 
same elevation as that of Ely, if the porch were removed and the north 
transept completed ; the difference being, that what at Ely were real 
transepts, was at Malmsbury a mere screen. The violation of the law 
of reality was no greater than it had been all along, and the front cer- 
tainly assumed a more striking and varied outline. But so recklessly 
does the addition appear to have been made, that one is almost sur- 
prised at the account which Leland gives of the church. He calls the 
abbey •' a right magnificent thing,** adding, " where were 2 steples; 
one that had amightie high pyramis, and felle daungerualy, tn hominum 
memorid, and sins was not re-edified ; it stode in the midle of the tran- 
septum of the chirch, and was a marke to al the countrie aboute. The 
other yet stondith, a greate square toure at the west ende of the 
church.^'^ If the central tower was the original Norman one, we are 
really surprised, notwithstanding the three centuries' difference in their 
ages, to find that the earlier tower was the first to fall. Such a piece 
of foolhardy daring as the western tower might have been expected 
hardly to have survived till the age of licland. When it did fall I do 
not know ; but whenever that event took place, it would appear to 
have crushed the whole western portion of the nave, which pro1)ably 
accounts for its ruined state at the present day. The pier underneath 
the tower on the south side is gone, so that the arcade of the nave is 

' While the church had a high roof, this would of course not appear externally. 

' The expressions of Leland seem to assert that the towers co-existed, and conse- 
quently to exclude the otherwise conceivable view, that the western tower was built 
after the fall of the central tower, to supply its place, as at Waltham. 
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imperfect ; on the north side there are no vestiges at all external to 
the present west end. 

The description of Leiand is the only authority we have for the 
general appearance of the church, in those respects where the fahric 
itself does not afford any certain evidence. I have therefore had to 
rely on it for the conjectural portions of the drawing which I now 
exhibit to the Society. I have represented tlie central spire as con* 
etructed of wood, which, from the great height attributed to it» may 
most probably have been the case. I have also represented the western 
tower as short and massive, rather than lofty, such being the idea 
most naturally conveyed by the words " a greate square toure." 
The general outline of the church is quite a magnified representation 
of Purton as it now stands, or, still more closely, of Wimborne 
Minster, as it must have stood before the loss of its central spire. 

The present west front, erected within the ruins, does not call for 
much remark. We may at least bestow on it the praise of being much 
better than that which occupies a similar position at LlandafF. It con- 
tains a six-light Decorated window, of creditable execution. This 
appeared among Mr. Rickman's drawings, without any hint of its 
being a modem production ;^ and it has thence been transferred to the 
sheets of windows which the Society published some years back. I was 
happily saved from inserting it in my own work, by visiting Malmsbury 
before I completed that part in which it would have appeared. 

Lantern ; — In the lantern we find some appearances evidently con- 
nected with the fall of the central tower. The rood-screen across the 
western arch still remains, being now within the present church, and 
forming its altar-screen. But just east of it, the arch is built up as 
high as the impost with a solid wall, which appears to be older than 
the destruction of the eastern part of the church. I ground this belief 
chiefly on the fact that the masonry up to that height is quite different, 
and of a much better character than that which blocks the arch itself, 
which last exactly resembles that with which the arches between the 
transepts and nave aisles were clearly blocked at the time of the de- 
struction. There are also traces of a string along the eastern face of 
the wall. I infer either that the arch was built up after the fall of the 
tower, or, what is perhaps more probable, that it was an attempt to prop 
it up when its dangerous condition was observed. If the Perpendicular 
rood-screen and Perpendicular vault of the lantern represent any im- 
portant tampering with the central tower about the time of the erection 

' I am iorry to say that sad experience has taught me that the drawings in this 
collection cannot be implicitly relied on. A reviewer of my work on Tracery, in the 
Chtittian Remembrancer ^ has very severely criticized some of the drawings of 
windows at Temple Balsall, on the ground of their difference from engravings of the 
same in a work by Messrs. Bowman and Crowther, of which I have only seen a few 
plates, and not those referred to. I can only say that, finding Rickman*8 drawings 
differed from my own, which I had made many years before, I prudently, as I 
thought, had the engravings made from Rickman's, as most likely to be right. 
Again, I had the east window of Worfield. Salop, engraved from a drawing of 
Rickman*s, as more likely — from the professional character of the author— to be 
accurate than one of Mr. Petit's, from which it differed considerably. , I have since 
visited the church, and find that Mr. Petit's was very much nearer the fact. 
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of the western one,^ we can better understand the story; namely* 
that the changes endangered the tower, and that they were reduced to 
this expedient to stave off for a while the effects of their ovm work. 
The western lantern-arch at S. David^s was also blocked about the end of 
the fifteenth century ; here also the masonry showed' that the bk^king 
of the arch itself was later than the portion below the impost, fiat 
there was this difference between the two cases, that at S. David's the 
ordinary passage under the loft was still left open, while at Malmsbory 
a dead wall stopped all direct communication between nave and choir. 

Smaller Perpendicular changes, — During the Perpendicular period 
some smaller alterations also took place. Tracery was inserted in the 
Norman windows in the same barbarous manner as at Peterborough 
and Romsey ; the cloister seems also to have been of this date ; at 
least, a doorway of this style with a small piece of vaulting remain at 
the north-east corner of the nave, inserted under the Norman doorway, 
whose height was probably inconsistent with the Perpendicular roofing. 
The recasing of the aisle wall prevents any evidence appearing thercL 
It may however have been merely a Perpendicular roof added to an 
earlier cloister, as the doorway and the arrangement of the windows 
show that a cloister had existed in this position from the first erectioa 
of the present church. 

Eccleeiology, 3(C, ; — I have already mentioned those features in the 
ecclesiology of the church which are directly connected with its arcfai«> 
tecture. I may also mention the two stone screens at the east ends of 
the aisles, of Perpendicular date, but with Decorated trac^. There is 
also a projection in one of the bays of the triforium in the south side, 
but much too small for a minstrels' gallery ; it was probably a watch- 
ing- place of some kind. 

General aspect ; — ^The abbey is seen very well from most pmnts ; the 
south side, that on which the town lies, has a good-sized church]rard, 
while towards the north all is open country. There is a steep slope, 
almost immediately to the north, — it must have been immediately to 
the north of the cloister, — and from the rising ground opposite the 
effect is exceedingly good. I'he excess of height comes out here most 
conspicuously ; when the towers and the high roof existed, the effect 
must have been still more unlike the long and comparatively low naves 
of most of our Norman minsters. The open lantern-arch also shows 
well, and the whole groups pleasingly with the old house to the north* 
east containing portions of the conventual buildings. But I am not 
quite sure whether the arch does not show to still better effect in the 
ascent of the steep hill in the principal street of the town, rising over 
the adjoining houses, and grouping with the ancient market-cross. 

A small church, partly ruined, partly desecrated, stands as usual 
near the abbey. Its steeple, a Perpendicular tower and broach, acts as 
a campanile to the abbey. 

I have to thank my friend the Rev. J. E. Millard, for much assist- 
ance during my investigations at Malmsbury. 

EnWARD A. FaKEtfAN. 

^ The Tudor badges on the acreen fix its date to some time since 1485. 
^ This portion has been lately re-opened. 
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6; MARY MAGDALENB, MUNSTER SQUARE. LONDON. 

W« warmly congratulate Mr. Carpenter oa the consecration of this noble 
dnirch, which has taken place since the publication of our last number. 
Oar readers wiU scarcely need to be reminded of the plan and general de- 
■ign of the building, of which we gave an account and a view in a former 
▼olume. The north aisles, the porches, and the tower and spire, are 
itill an&iished, though the ground which they will occupy is purchased. 
Hereafter, the church, when completed, will form one side of Munster 
Square; a very good architectural position. The church is built of 
Kentish rag, not in random work, but in squared blocks, in irregular 
eooTBee. The dressings are in Bath stone. A well coloured tile has 
been selected for the roofs ; and there are unpretending ridge-crests and 
gable crosses. The sculpture of the architectural ornamentation 
generally is particularly good. Inside, Mr. Carpenter has fully 
sncoeeded in producing an imposing effect of height and space. There 
is no clerestory, but the light is well diffused; and the graceful 
arcadea of five arches offer scarcely any incumbrance to the internal 
area. The smallness of the red tiles with which the nave and south 
aisle are paved adds much to the impression of the scale of the church ; 
the seats, from an ancient French example, are (we are glad to say) 
not only low, open, and unappropriated ; but quite moveable. Un- 
able to separate the chancel from the nave by a proper screen, Mr. 
Carpenter has made as good a division as he could, by elevating the 
chaocel to an unusual height above the nave level, and putting a dwarf 
stone wall at its western end. It is much to be regretted that this 
wall was not surmounted by a light metal screen ; a screen of wrought 
iron* gilt and painted, separating (as a parclose) the chancel from its 
south aisle, is one of the most felicitous points in the church. The 
diancel seats, which are properly arranged, though neither stalled nor 
returned, are perhaps a little unworthy of their position. A lettem 
occupies the middle of the choir. The sanctuary is very spacious and 
beautiful ; an arcade of beautifully carved arches, resting on detached 
shafts of S. Ann's marble, polished, surrounds the sanctuary ; and is 
also considerably enriched with coloured decorations very skilfully and 
tastefully applied. Over the altar is a dossel of a rich diaper of gilding, 
upon which is emblazoned a floriated cross in still richer gilding. The 
polychrome is understood to have been executed at the expense of Mr. 
Elaron Alderson, who, it may be remembered, laid the first stone of th^ 
boUding in July, 1849. Colour is also introduced into the panelled 
roof of the chancel, which is blue powdered with stars. The font, 
wluch is at the western end of the south aisle, has also some construe* 
tional polychrome in the polished marble shafts which surround it. 
Only one window as yet, the great eastern one, has stained glass ; 
this is a very successful specimen of Mr. Pugin*s designs and 
Mr. Hardman's execution; though we might find some fault with 
some of the flesh colour and some of the tinctures. The great wheel 
in the head of, the window is occupied by a half figure of our Loan in 
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the attitude of benediction ; around Him are the Tarious orders of the 
angelic hierarchy, and in the lights below are full-length figures of our 
Loan on the Cross between the Blessed Virgin, S. John Evangelist, 
and S. James, S. Mary Magdalene, S. Peter, and S. lliomas. We 
have also to commend highly the brasswork for the g^-standards by 
which the church is lighted : these are the work of Mr. Hardman. 
Mr. Carpenter has treated the organ very ably. It stands in the south 
chancel aisle, bracketed out from the wall on two stone corbels ; and is 
played from beneath. We were especially pleased with this effect. 

In conclusion, we must again congratulate Mr. Carpenter on the com- 
pletion of a church which, if less perfect in some of its ritual arrange- 
ments, or in general polychrome, than S. Barnabas*, is architecturally 
far superior, and is, we believe, the most artistically correct new 
church yet consecrated in London. Nor must we omit to express our 
sense of the munificence of the sole founder, and first incumbent of the 
church, a member of our own body, to whom we are indebted for so 
gratifying a specimen of the revival of Christian architecture ; we have 
but to wish for the speedy completion of the unfinished portions of the 
design. 


ARCHITECTURAL ROOM OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 1852. 

Ws hardly know how to deal with this usual heading of ours, for 
literally there is no architectural room at the Royal Academy this year ; 
some architectural drawings to be sure there are, and these are gra- 
ciously allowed a place in that '* North Room,*' which once was c^ed 
the Architectural Room. The Free Exhibition has, in short, already 
in effect extinguished that architectural department of the g^reat 
Academy Exposition ; and we are glad it has done so, for the Academy 
richly deserved the fate which it could not escape, and so we leavci»it 
to the enjoyment of its title of the " Royal Academy of Arts." 

Of the few architectural drawings which come within our scope, the 
most remarkable is Mr. P. C. Hard wick's design for S. Columba's 
College, Ireland, ( 1 175). As however we note that a correspondent who 
has had the advantage of making himself acquainted with its site, has 
spoken of it in the present number, we abstain from further observations. 

We similarly refrain from noticing Mr. Scott's Abbey Grateway; 
Houses to be erected in the Broad Sanctuary, Westminster (1174) ; 
and Mr. Clutton's Gatehouse and Chapel for the National Society's 
training institution in the new Victoria Street close by, (1 154). Such 
works in London deserve to be reserved for the actual construction. 

We are unable to speak in much praise of any new church which is 
exhibited. Mr. Meyers' (Roman Catholic) S. Helen's church. Free 
Schools, and Priests* house, erecting at Westboum Grove North, P^- 
dington (1103). is a Middle-Pointed mass, full of pretension, but not 
exhibiting much appreciation of the ecclesiastical spirit. Mr. E. 
Roberts* proposed church in Maida Vale (1 198), strives after cathedral 
effect in a huge First-Pointed cross church, with Middle-Pojnied apse, 
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and ft central tower and spire, with a preposterous belfry arrangement 
of lancets. Cockermouth church, rebuilding by Mr. J. Clarke (1210)» 
a cmciform structure in Middle- Pointed with central tower and spire^ 
and aisles to the nave, exhibits the mannerism of iu architect. We 
recognised in the tower and spire, the same idea as that which is ex- 
pressed in those of Dane Bridge* Mr. Clarke likewise exhibito in one 
frame six restorations (11 05.) 

Messrs. F.B. Newman and J. Johnson exhibit a district church, which 
they are about to build in Thomhill Square, Islington (1^3), an osten* 
tatiotts cmciform pile, all gables and transepts, with an exaggerated 
broach. Messrs. W. G. and £. Habershon*s new church for the Hove 
portion of Brighton (1241), is a very bad cruciform design in Middle- 
Pointed. There are moreover, new churches exhibited by Mr. Dawkes 
(1244), at Malvern; Mr. C. Vickers (1225), near Beverley; Mr. T. 
Taylor (1228) ; and Mr. C. Barry, jun., at Bilsdale. Yorkshire (1155). 
Messrs. Ashpital and Whichcord's Grammar School (1 1 58), wants cha« 
racter. It figures in the catalogue with the droll description of " in 
the style and with the arrangements of the time of Dean Catch," a dear 
mbprint for CoUt. Mr. Lewin shows a proposed restoration of Boston 
church. Mr. T. Smith *s '* Chateau," now erecting at Cannes, is most 
decidedly cockney, and ought to have been *' located'' at Annerley or 
Bamsbory. 


SOME NOTES FROM IRELAND. 

Mt Dxar Editor, — Not very long since private business called me 
over to Ireland. I was enabled to make but a brief and hurried pas- 
sage through the country, while occupied with matters of individual 
Qoneern : nevertheless, I found occasion to glean some ecdesiological 
notices which, such as they are, are at your disposal ; they may not be 
withont interest, having reference to a land whose condition is so much 
more talked of than understood on this side of S. George's Channel. 

First, you must let me bespeak your attention to the original cathe- 
dral of Dublin — not the better known S. Patrick^s, which I leave to 
that monography, which will, I trust, one day appear under the care 
of Mr. Carpenter, but Christ Chmrch — or more correctly the cathedral 
of the Holy Trinity, which was founded by King Sitricus, the Ost- 
man, in 1038, while S. Patrick's was only founded as a Collegiate 
Church by Archbishop Comyn, in 1 190. That Dublin owns two cathe- 
drals may be news to some ; the ecdesiological condition of either, but 
especially of Christ Church, will be such I believe to almost every one of 
your readers, and yet Christ Church stands on one of the most conspicuous 
sites in the city, on a hill dose to the Castle, and very conspicuous from 
the quays, while S. Patrick's stands at some distance, on low ground in 
a very poor portion of the city. I cannot however much wonder at 
the general traveller passing over that worn and dingy building grimed 
with smoke and dirt, and disfigured by modem mutilations and bar- 
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baroua repairs, whose only genuine external portion, the north side, 
stands in a narrow dirty lane. The building is cruciform, and ex- 
hibits the ordinary cathedral plan of choir and nave, each with 
aisles, and of transepts from which rises a low square tower, the nave 
being of five bays and approximately of equal length with the choir. 
The south flank of the nave has not escaped the hands of the Elizabe- 
than builder. The north aisle exhibits a most primitive substitute for 
buttresses in the battering of the entire wall. Inside we find features, 
which we should have little expected from so uncouth a shell, in a 
treatment of clerestory and triforium of a very graceful First- Pointed 
character, and exhibiting a motif which we are commonly accustomed 
to refer to buildings of a much later date, that, namely, of combining 
them under one main arch, under which they are set like two stories of 
triplets ; the upper or clerestory one being of unequal plain lancets, the 
triforium of three equal lancets with the two external lights of each 
triplet trefoiled in the head, the central one being plain. The piUara 
are clustered and boldly filleted, but the raising of the floor has 
hidden the bases, one however has been excavated. On the sonth 
side there are no traces of triforium, barely of arcade, one only arch exist- 
ing, the rest walled up and plaistered, so as to leave room in the aisle 
for diocesan offices. The clerestory on this side is very poor and 
rude, and appears transitional between First- Pointed and Romanesque. 
I say appears, for my cicerone asserted that all this side only dates 
from Queen Elizabeth's day ; and although I did not believe it, I can- 
not venture on so transient an investigation to say I was not mistaken 
— such catches lot ecclesiologists are known to exist. It is certain that 
the west window is of debased date and style. Strongbow*8 mutilated 
tomb and recumbent effigy lie on the south side of the nave. The 
nave, is poorly roofed with timber. The transepts of First-Pointed 
retain their groining, and are plain but not elegant specimens of First- 
Pointed. I now come to the choir, which I ought to have noticed in 
the first instance both from architectural and ecdesiologicifl Considera- 
tions, llie style of the original choir was transitional between Roman- 
esque and first-Pointed, as such of the arches, rich with zigzag mould- 
ings, as have escaped disfigurement, indicate. The east window is 
debased, and so is the roof, of a coved form, divided by ribs into square 
panels with large flattish rose bosses at the intersections of the ribs. 
Gilding is applied to the roof, which is among the general dirt and 
neglect of the structure quite a refreshing detail despite its architec- 
tural noD -value. 

But it is not only the twelfth or the sixteenth century which finds 
its value in Christchurch choir. In its fittings the nineteenth reigns 
undisputed. What may have been up to a recent date the condition of 
the used portion of this church I cannot tell, but at present, the fittings 
of the body of the choir, are of modern Oothic arranged after the Usual 
modem English cathedral notion — the retention of the ghost of the old 
choral arrangement, nullified by the impossible co-use of the choir 
as the place of the general congregation. I am not disposed to be hard 
upon the restorers of Christchurch. They had such a choir as the late 
one of Westminster Abbey by way of example, and they strove to equal 
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it. Ootkttc they felt tor be the appropriate style, and, if they were 
ntterly unable to diatinguieh good from bad GK>thic, so was almost 
every one else of their time. The result of course in Christchurch is 
to us. since we have been mercifully allowed to recover our ecclesiolo* 
g^cal eyes, very much the contrary of what the good people who 
undertook the work intended that it should be. 

The choir, as I might almost spare myself the trouble of saying, is 
completely cut off from the nave by a solid, not screen but, wall. Within 
it is fitted antiphonally, with longitudinal pews, the stalls of the Dean 
and some of the Chapter oocup3^ng their treiditional place of " returns." 
There are some more stalls north and south in the western portion of 
the choir, the archiepiscopal throne standing on the north side, towards 
the east. A pulpit and reading desk, with brazen eagles beneath, are 
l^aoed on the north side, about half way up the choir, facing south, 
while just opposite the archiepiscopal throne, one of the arches has 
been made the nidus of a theatrical-looking semicircular box, reced- 
ing into the aisle, for the Lord Lieutenant. The remdning sesits are 
simply pews, while galleries of an earlier date and pseudo-classical 
design stand in the aisles. The sanctuary is of course railed in, and 
fitted correspondingly to the choir. 1 was very glad to be inforihed 
that service is sung twice every day in this cathedral. 

I must not leave Christchurch without noting its dimensions: length 
of dioir, 105 feet, breadth, 28 feet; length of nave, inclusive of tran- 
sept, 128 feet; breadth of nave, 25 feet; breadth of aisles, 13 feet 
each. It would of course therefore in England be reckoned among 
our smallest cathedral churches : not so in Ireland, where the *' gauge" 
4if first class churches is much less than across S. George's Channel. 

For the present passing S. Patrick's by, we leave Dublin by the 
Gieact South-Eastem Railway, and after passing several stations, and 
whirling over the famous Curragfa, we reach a small country town to 
the left, in green fields, with the desolate mass of an ancient church 
hard by, a choir churchwardenized* the crumbling debris of central 
tower, nave and transepts in ruins, the whole once cruciform, but des- 
titute of aides ; the style, of tower, of transepts, and of nave, at all 
•events — (for the choir tells no tale to the passenger by the train but 
that of Vandal deformation) — First-Pointed. The churchyard around 
it is large, .and in its north-west angle rises the gaunt form of a round 
tower, perfect, save that its conical capping is replaced by later 
battlements. This crumbling pile is the cathedral of 8. Bridget, at 
. Kildare. More of it I cannot say, for 1 only saw it from the station 
going and returning upon the errand which sped me to Ireland. The 
height of the round tower, upwards of one hundred feet, is well tested 
by the way in which it soars over the central tower of the cathedral. 
There was formerly a Bishop of Kildare, who held by custom ta com~ 
mendttm the Deanery of Christchurch, Dublin. By the *' Church Tem- 
poralities Bill," the see is *' united " to Dublin, and the Deanery of 
Christchurch is merged in that of S. Patrick's, and called the Deanery 
• of Dublin. Kildare cathedral is not merged into anything ; its demo- 
lition would not probaUy pay the value of its materials, and so there 
it is, a ruin, a symbol, and a cathedral. 
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The train passes by it, over the inland champagne of Irdand* a 
luxuriant tract, bounded by the Wicklow mountains to the west, and 
those of the Queen's County to the east. At length a junction is reached 
at the ancient city of Kilkenny — " the church/' that is, '* of Canioe." 
Short space of time between the trains, but with activity these minutes 
may be improved. A car will carry you through the bustle of an Irish 
crowd, in here, out there, as not even a London ^* Hansom " can hope 
to rival. The noble castle of the Ormonds, is passed upon the left, beet* 
ling over the town ; the bridge, an architectural composition of the last 
century, is rapidly traversed ; several long streets are compassed, and 
we stand at last at the door of the cathedral close of the church of 
Canice, the seat of the Bishops, not of " Kilkenny," but of ■' Ossory/' 
according to that Celtic custom, which has made in Ireland and vtk 
Scotland so many exceptions^ to the else all but universal rule of 
Bishops taking their titles from their cities. 

We were permitted but a hurried inspection of a church amply de* 
manding more lengthened study ; for although small in actual sise» 
and particularly wanting in height, if measured by the English Stan* 
dard, *' S. Canice " is not merely a " cathedral " in its character, 
but one of considerable originality of design, and of no little grace* 
fulness in mass and in detail, llie plan comprehends a choir with 
aisles, stopping short of the sanctuary; a central lantern, low 
tower, transepts with gabled chapels^ eastwards — that to the south 
the longest — ranging with the choir aisles; a nave of five bays, 
with aisles and large south porch. There is, moreover, so dose 
to the end of the south transept, as almost to deserve to be 
reckoned as an integral portion of the structure, a round tower* The 
style throughout, excepting in the side windows of the sanctuary, 
which form on each side an equal Romanesque triplet, is at present 
First* Pointed, presenting some interesting peculiarities. The east 
window is a Pointed triplet of equal lights. The treatment of the 
south transept is peculiarly elegant, two lancets placed wide apart, and 
above, a singularly pretty sexfoil, the whole spaced so as to combine 
unity of design with division of parts. The same artistic hand may, 
I think, be traced in the nave clerestory, consisting of rounded quatre- 
foils, set lozengewise, of a large dimension and bold treatment, 
internally set in an ample rear-vault, externally, of course, flush with 
the wall. The form and size of the windows, which is very consider- 
able, compared with the entire height of the church, give to them a 
striking aspect, and tend to create the cathedral character to which I 
have adverted. Their effect is, for example, totally different from the 
small quatrefoil or round clerestories which are sometimes found in 
English parish churches* The aisle windows exhibit rudimental 
. tracery, in the form of lancets, placed rather close together, with 
quatrefoils in the head, a dose approximation to the two-light windows 
of Early Middle-Pointed. The pillars are rather short and thick, of 
a quatrefoil section, and made of the black marble of the country, 
bearing moulded arches, the section of which I had not time to note* 

^ Meath, Ossory, Sodor and Man, Galloway, Argyle, die Isles, Moray, Orkneys, 

Caithness. 
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There is* I need hardly say. not even the rudiment of a triforium. 
The lantern is vaulted. The battlements, both of the church and of 
the tower, are bold and stepped* with a single grade in each. The whole 
building manifests unity of design, and yet the architecture of the Ro- 
manesque windows of the sanctuary on the one hand, and of the in- 
c^ient two-light windows on the other in the nave, tell of a long 
interval of years. The historian of the cathedral will doubtless clear 
up the fact. It is certainly noticeable in a church exhibiting so much 
unity and. simplicity of conception. 

I have somewhere read, that Kilkenny cathedral was of old famous 
for the beauty of its painted glass, so much so, that the nuncio 
who came over to Ireland during the civil wars of Charles I., was 
anxious to have purchased it, an offer which the patriotism of the 
citizens of Kilkenny refused to entertain, and so it has perished alto- 
gether. The length of the church is I believe about two hundred feet. 

Now for its present condition. The nave happily manifests signs of 
being cared for. The present Dean, who is much attached to the 
chnrch, has done what he can to preserve and consolidate it, and has 
stripped the marble pillars of their whitewash. But the choir is a 
mekmcholy spectacle, boarded off from the nave and from the aisles, 
fitted and cieled in meagre pseudo-Italian. The arrangement of the 
fittings is choirwise, but over the stalls run narrow galleries. The 
Bbhop's throne, such as it is, stands correctly, and close to it, and 
direetly in front of the altar upon the sanctuary rise, a pulpit is placed, 
fiicing due west* The altar-chairs are common dining chairs with 
bfaick horse-hair seats. In the choir stands a modem font, while the 
old one occupies the accustomed place in the nave ; of course any 
traces of sedUia or piscina are either lost or utterly concealed. 

I should not have forgotten to call attention to the ancient episcopal 
chair, called the chair of S. Kieron, now standing against the north 
wall of the north transept. 

Externally, the cathedral standing in its quiet close outside the 
town, with its cincture of green lime trees, inspires far more cheering 
thoughts than its internal arrangements suggest. 

Some remains of the conventual buildings still exist. 

At Kilkenny, there is, as I said, a junction ; the Waterford branch 
does not reach further than Jerpoint hill, a temporary terminus, where 
the hurried ecclesiologist is tantalised by the proximity of the remains 
of Jexpoint Cistercian Abbey, a cruciform church, with ruins still re- 
maning of choir and transepts, and central tower, and nave with aisles 
of five bays, of which all that he can discern from the station is that 
tiieir style is transitional, between Romanesque and First-Pointed. 
But at Waterford, there is a cathedral ; let him then as he speeds 
by «oach to that thriving mercantile city console himself with the 
antidpations of its architectural and ritual features. 

At Waterford, I repeat it, there is a cathedral, that of the Holy 
Trinity, commonly termed Christchurch, but not an old one. The 
ancient structure was rebuilt about eighty years since, and the actual 
church is such as might have been expected from its epoch, and 
yet its builders work^ knowing they were rearing a cathedral, and 
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striving in a peculiar way to fit it with the features pecoKar to thkt 
class of church. This I shall show as I go on ; outside, the aipecl of 
the building is such, that I suppose no eccleaiologist fresh froin Eng«> 
land, who heard it was the " cathedral/' could fail to make himself 
sure of his hearing by repeating the question. He may have seen the 
cathedrals of Dublin and of Kilkenny, and he will have grasped the 
less dimension of Irish episcopal churches. At Waterford he will have to 
realize a great deal more, the church in question being neither more nor 
less outside than a heavy parish church, of moderate size, in poor imita- 
tion of those by Oibbs and his contemporaries, less fanciful that is than 
those of Wren, and less majestic than those of Hawksmoor. The side 
displays that peculiar two storied arrangement, which is, where galleries 
are constructional, more legitimate than graceful ; the western facade 
spreads into wings, between which stands the portico capped by a tower 
and spire> the latter octagonal, with the slant sides much narrower 
than the cardinal ones ; tiiis spire is capped by a ball growing into a 
spike, for it is hardly yet a thing acknowledged in Ireland, that the 
emblem of salvation is not the badge of Popery. Entering as I did by 
the south door, I found myself in an unoccupied area, the three western 
bays of the structure, which had been with a ludicrous fidelity to dead 
precedent left unoccupied as naife, the remainder of the choir being 
liieraUy *< screened *' off from them to serve as choir and as parish 
church. The design both of nave and of choir was alike; stilted 
pillars bearing a coved cieUng; the wings, it seemed, contain the 
cathedral court and diocesan library. Entering the holy doors, the 
choir displayed itself in the form of a g^lteried and pewed church* with 
just in front of the altar, the PeUon, Ossa, and Olympus, of clerk's and 
reader's desks, and pulpit, one standing on the other, and all looking due 
west ;— 4i most complete Protestant parish church, wanting in not^g, 
and yet idongaide all this, just where they should be in a choir, viz. 
returned north and south, three on each side, and under thejtib^, stood 
the capitular staUs, for dean and canons, darkly hidden beneath the 
beetling organ loft — but still, I repeat it, in the precise attitude 
which a catliedral choir demanded for them ; and they were moKover, 
real stalls divided by elbows, carved in wood with some degree of rich> 
ness. Nor was this all : just to the south of the heathen pulpit and 
attending desks, and looking northward, an odd little pagan temple, with 
pillars and pediment, and painted white, interrupts the line of pews ; 
and this temple is Uie bishop's throne, itself standing just where it 
should do, — to the south of the choir, and near the sanctuary. Hie 
satictuary itself is tolerably spacious, and the altar stands under a Co- 
rinthian baldachino of no architectural merit, but clearly designed to 
be tff/ci^oV and altar«like. 

You will, I think, agree with me, that Waterford cathedral as it 
stands, is a psychologimd curiosity which can be better described than 
commented on. The witness which it bears on the one hand to the eccle- 
siological tradition maintained in cathedral churches, the nave, the 
choir, the screen, the stalls, the throne, the sanctuary — ^the vitality 
it gives on the other, to the preaching house, not of tradition, but of 
daily life^ the pews and galleries, and central all-conspicuous rostrum. 
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«ibrd a meyooosm of the condition of the Anglican Chuxch until the 
late ffmval which cannot be surpassed. Let us at least be thankful, that 
thB traditional aide was not forgotten when and where it was rebuilt ! 

Wateribrd is,, as you probably remember, now the residence of the 
Bishop of Cashel, to which one Metropolitan church, that of Water* 
feed* has been annexed, which is a mild way of saying that the see of 
Caahel being to all intents and puxposes abolished, its administratioa 
is confided to the prelate of the large and more thriving commercial 
entrepot under the nom de guerre derived from the stern old rock of 
S, Patrick. 

I was glad to see that the present diocesan has been exerting himself 
to convert the square pews throughout the cathedrals into long pews. 
Bishop Daly, it must be remembered, is not a high churchman; 
the episcopal palace stands close to the cathedral. There are morning 
|krayers every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, and if I understood 
right, chorally said during the winter half* year. 

The features of parochial ecclesiology in Ireland, exhibiting as they do 
an internecine contest of communions, are too important and too deli- 
cate to be handled except by one who has had longer and larger oppor- 
tunities of investigation than fell to . my share, and I therefore pass 
them entirely over. But as I have brought before you some vestiges 
of mediaeval times, and given an instance of church-building in the 
last century, I cannot conclude without offering a single example of 
the revived spirit of ecclesiastical art which has not passed over the 
green island without leaving its impress on its fair coasts. S. Colum- 
ba's college for some years temporarily seated at Stackallan, in the 
county of Meath, is now within a few miles of Dublin, on a spot of 
singular beauty high upon the hill-side overlooking the bay of Dublin, 
and in full sight of the hill of Howth, the nucleus of the establishment 
being the original country house, round which at various times within 
these few years have gathered various buildings needful for collegiate pur- 
poses — the dormitories, the haU, and a temporary chapel. The former 
are of a plain character, not criticism proof, but capable of being 
brought into shape in the complete carrying out of the proposed design. 
The temporary chapel is of wood in the First-Pointed style, with 
eastern triplet filled with painted glass, and lancets at the side glazed 
with figured quarries; the walls and roof of deal being varnished, 
showing the grain. The fittings antiphonal, and, albeit of cinque- 
cento character, do not under the temporary aspect of the entire fabric 
excite displeasure. The sanctuary is well spaced. Altogether it is 
a very religious looking place of worship, and well made use of in con- 
stant choral service, in which the boys join with the utmost heartiness. 
This chapel is destined to a very short existence, only until the designs 
for the permanent buildings by Mr. P. C. Hardwick should be com- 
pleted. This accomplished architect exhibits a bird's-eye view of his 
conception at the Royal Academy exhibition in the present year. The 
plan he proposes to carry out is that of one complete quadrangle with 
projecting wings forming three sides of a second court, a rich square 
tower with angle turret forming the central point of the whole group. 
One of the projecting wings is the permanent chapel, of course of 
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Middle-Poiiited Architecture, Mr. Hundwick must allow me to remoo* 
atrate with him upon the somewhat too pronounced imitation of the 
New and Magdalotie college idea in this chapel. You will recollect that 
in the collegiate architecture of the Wykeham adiool, the feeling is to 
emooth away the distinction between the secular and religious portions 
of the edifice. I do not say that Mr. Hardwick falls into the mistake, 
but I think I trace some approximation to it. The idea of Mertoa 
chapel (embodied in the later chapels of Eton and King's Collie) 
is very different, and far truer, if the religious character of our colleges 
be duly considered, and it is not the least proof of the ecclesiological 
genius which prompted during the seventeenth century the construe- 
tion of Wadham College, that in its chapel the pre-eminence of the 
chi^l is amply maintained. 

So much for the buildings of S. Columbas ! Of its morals under its 
admirable warden I fain would speak at a length of which this already 
prolix letter cannot at ail admit. Of the blessings which such aa 
institution can be the dispenser to our communion in Ireland who can 
doubt I The seed has been sown in tears ; the crop, we trust, will be 
reaped in joy. The physical loTeliness of the site must be the omen 
of the inward grace in store. The chapel motto emblazoned oyer the 
screen door enjoins Surium Corda, 

Yours very truly, 

G. £• S* 


8PICILEGIUM SOLBSM£NS£. 

Spidlegium Seletmense, eompleetem 88. Patrum Seriptmnnuiue tcde" 
siasticorum anecdota, hactennu opera curante Domno J. P. Pxtsa. 
- Tomus Primus. Parisus : F. Didot 186^. Pp. Izxx. 596. 

Oua readers will remember, that we bespoke their favourable lieariag 
in a former volume, to the then unpublished Spicilegium Solesmense, a 
noble monument of the revived energy of the great Benedictine order 
in France. Since the commencement of the present year, the learned 
.and indefatigable editor of this important work, Dom Pitra, has brought 
out the volume, full of interesting matter, such as inedited commen- 
taries upon S. Paul's Epistles, by S. Hilary, and of thousands of lines 
proved to be the production of Juvencus, and discovered (of all places) 
in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The size of the volume is ample, the typography dear and ample ; 
the philological illustrations most copious. Though ecclesiology, pro- 
perly so speaking, has no especial representation in the actual volume, 
yet the entire Spicilegium will contain so much illustration of our pecu- 
liar studies, that we could not allow the publication of the first volume 
to pass by us unnoticed. We are enabled to announce, that the forth- 
coming second volume is to comprise that primitive compendium of that 
mystical science of allegorical interpretation, on which so much of pa- 
. tristic theology is built, and which has found its embodied representation 
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ia eeO^moi&gj, in eonstnietiTe dootriat, that is, malierialkiog itaetf in 
the eoMtroetioa and the senFioes oi the House of the Load ;— The 
Cfovie of MeUto. Of thi ▼aloe to our scieaoe of such a pobliefttioii it 
is needless thai we should talk at greater length. It speaks for itself, 
an^ we resenre further observations tttl we have the pobHshed M^lito in 
oar hands, brieiy eongratulating Doba Pitra on the privilege of having 
been enabled to give to the world this as well as so many other pre- 
cious anecdote. 

We obaerve in the present yolnme a curious lapidary Ghreek epigram 
of Christian date, discovered by the editor in company with M. TAbb^ 
Devonooux, in a cemetery at Autun, in the year 1839, of which a fac- 
tmiile is given as the frontispiece. This epigram is curious for the free 
use it makes of the appellation IxeYS and for its passive allosion to 
communion in both kinds. 

It wiU be a disgrace to the thedo^cal literature of England, if the 
fipieil^um Solesmense does not meet with its deserved success in our 
eecleaiaatioal circles. 


BCCLE8IOLOGIGAL LATB CAMBRIDGB GAMDBN SOCIETY. 

A CoMMZYTXB Meeting was held on April 23fd, and was attended by 
the Rev. Dr. Mill, Vice-President, in the chair, Mr. Dickinson, Mr. 
Forbes, Mr. France, Rev. S. 6. Oreatheed, Mr. Luard, Rev. J. M. 
Neale. Rev. W. Scott, and Rev. B. Webb. 

The letter to the Secretary from the Danish Church History Society 
(which was printed in a former number of the EccleeiologUt) was dis- 
cussed, and ordered to be answered. It was agreed to present the 
publications of the Society in return for those offered, and to recipro- 
<Ms the kind wishes expressed by the Danish Committee, but at the 
same tine to draw attention to the non-episcopal constitution of the 
Danish Communion. * 

Mr. G. J. R. Gordon announced that Mr. Bechmann, incumbent of 
S. ClaxH at Stockh<^m, had been engaged on a translation of ancient 
Church hymns into Swedish, so that they might be sung in the ver- 
nacular to the old melodies. It was agreed to present a copy of the 
Hymnal Noted, with its harmonies, to Mr. Bechmann. 

It was agreed to authoriase the engraving for the Eeelenolofist of 
some ground plans of very ancient oriental churches, forwarded by the 
Rev. G. P. Badger. 

Some very beautiful architectural drawings, of the remains at lona, 
were sent for examination by the Bishop of Argyll and the Isles. It 
was resolved to make a grant of £10 in aid of their publication, on 
condition that the ground plan should be shaded so as to show the suc- 
cessive dates of the building, 

Mr. Luard exhibited an ancient seal belonging to Macarius, Patriarch 
of Antidch, which had been lately found at lona. 

A paper of Transactions of the Scottish Architectural Institute was 
presented. The plates of Part VII. of the InsinmimUa EeeleeioBtic&t 
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consisting of details selected from the drawings made in Sweden and 
Norway by Mr. Mandelgren, were approved of ; and some drawings, 
exhibited by Mr. Carpenter, representing a building which might serve 
either as a school or the nave of a small chapel, with a chancel attached 
(but screened off) for the purposes of worship, were adopted for Part 
VIII. It was thought that such a building was much wanted for ham- 
lets in this country, and for small stations in missionary dioceses. 

It was proposed to submit to the Society at the anniversary meeting 
the expediency of dropping the words "late Cambridge Camden*' from 
the name of the Society. 

The Committee was informed by a letter from Mr. G. 6. Scott of 
the proposed formation of a museum of casts and details of mediaeval 
art in connection with Mr. C. Bruce Allen's School of Art for artist 
workmen. It was agreed to offer the casts. &c., belonging to the 
Society, of which little or no use is now made, to the proposed musenm, 
and it was suggested that the books and drawings of the Society might 
also be advantageously deposited in the museum. A paper by Mr. 
Allen on his School of Art was also submitted. 

A grant of £5 was made towards the fund collected by the Rev. W. 
H. Walsh, of Sydney, for a peal of bells for S. Paul, Chippendale, the 
first peal of bells yet ordered for Australia for any church of the English 
communion. 

A letter was read from Mr. Keith announcing that his church plate 
had gained the two prizes offered by the Goldsmiths' Company of 
London, and describing the commendation which his works had received 
from members of the Company. 

Some more applications being received about the Burial Guild pro- 
posed by the Society, it was agreed to take some further steps in oon- 
I nection with it, and a Sub-Committee was named to consider the 

suggested regulations. 

Some corrections of the Hand Book of English Ecclesiology were 
I received from the Rev. S. Fox. of Morley. Among other correspond 

dence were communications from the Oxford Ardiitectural Society, the 
New York Ecclesiolog^cal Society, the Northamptonshire and Lincoln- 
shire Architectural Societies. It was agreed to subscribe to the Archi- 
tectural History of S. David's, about to be published by Messrs. 
Freeman and Jones. 

Some discussion took place about the time and place of the anniver- 
sary meeting, and the 3rd of June was first proposed. Subsequently 
it became necessary to alter the day, and the following circular has been 
issued to every member : — 

" 78, New Bond Street, Ltrndon, 
'* May 1, 1852. 
"Sib, 

"You are requested to attend the Thirteenth Anniversaiy Meeting 
of theEccLBSioLOGiCAL hkTm Cambridgk Camdbn Society; which 
will be held on June 9th, at Half- past One p.m. precisely, at S. Martin's 
Hall, Long Acre, London. 

" An Evening Meeting for the performance of Hymns and Motetts will be 
held on the same day, in the School-Room adjoining Christ Chuveb, S. 
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Paneras, at eight o'clock p.m. Members are invited to bring tbeir friencU to 
this Meeting. 

" We pa/ticalarly reqaest any infonnation as to change of residence, or 
alteration of style, for the sake of correctness in the List of Members, in the 
Report about to be published. 

** We have the honour to be, 

** Your obedient servants, 
(Rby.) BENJN. WEBB, {Sheen, Ashbaume.) 
(Rby.) J. M. NEALE, {East Qntuted.) 

{Honorary Secretaries,) 
(Rbv.) T. HELMORE, (1, Onslow Sq., Brompton.} 
" {Honorary Secretary for Musical Matters.) 
[Subscriptions may be paid to the account of the Society with Mgsssrs. 
Goslings and Shabpb, 19, Fleet Street; to the Treasurer, William 
Charlbs Luard, Esq., 1, Gray's Inn Square; or to the Publisher, Mr« 
Mastbrs, 78, New Bond Street ; and Members are particularly requested to 
pay up all arrears of Subscription forthwith.]*' 
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OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

A Mbbtino of the Oxford Architectural Society was held in the 
Society's Rooms, Holywell, on Wednesday, May 12th, the Rev. the 
Principal of Brazenose College, President, in the Chair. 

John Robbins, Esq., Christchurch, was elected a member of the 
Society. The presents having been exhibited, the Secretary read the 
Report of the Committee stating that the suggestions of the Society 
had been adopted by the architects employed in the restoration of S. 
Mary's, Warwick ; that Mr. Freeman's report upon Tortworth church 
had been accepted by the Committee and forwarded to the Rector, and 
that several letters for advice had been received. A grant of £2 had 
been made to Great Rollwright church, which was being restored under 
the direction of Mr. Street, and donations and subscriptions were 
solicited for the preservation of a curious window of painted glass in 
North Moreton church, and for the general purposes of the Special 
Building Fund. The last ordinary meeting in the term would take 
place on June 1 6, instead of June 9, as announced. 

The Rev. J. £. Millard, of Magdalen College, read a paper contain* 
ing notes of a tour in Belgium in the year 1848. It contained an 
account of the principal objects of interest in Bruges, Ghent, Antwerp, 
Malines, Liege, Brussels, and Mons, with desoriptions of the customs 
of the people, their religious ceremonies, costume, &c., and of the most 
interesting works of art in architecture, sculpture, and painting. The 
President thanked Mr. Millard and hoped that he would read a second 
part before the society before long. The Secretary read a description 
of a monumental effigy of a pilgrim in the parish church, Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch. 

Mr. Prendergast exhibited an ancient processional cross, and in- 
quired its date. Some discussion on private business* ensued, in which 
the President, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Freeman, Mr. Meyrick, Mr. 
Lygon, Mr. Jones, and others took part. 
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CAMBRIDGE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Thb First Meeting of this Society for 1852, waa held on Thursday even- 
ing, February 12th, the Rev. Dr. Mill, one of the Vice-Presidents of the 
Society, in the chair. The minutes of the last meeting were read and 
confirmed. The officers for the ensuing year were then elected. 

Mr. H. R. Bailey, of S. John's College, was proposed to be balloted 
as an ordinary member at the next meeting, after which the Society 
adjourned to February 26th. 


The Second Meeting of the Society for the Lent Term was held at 
the Society's Rooms, on Thursday, February 26th, Mr. Luard, of 
Trinity CoUege, Vice-President, in the chair. The minutes of the last 
meeting were read and adopted, and the report for the past year having 
been read by the ex-Secretary, Mr. O. W. Davys, S. John's College, 
was ordered to be printed, together with a list of the members of the 
Society, and of the books belonging to it. Mr. Davys was then elected 
a Corresponding Secretary to the Society, and Mr. Edwin Freshfield, 
Trinity College, was elected to the vacancy in the Committee. Mr. J. 
H. Cooper, Trinity College, was elected one of the auditors. The 
Treasurer's Report was read by Mr. O. A. Lowndes, Trinity College, 
and adopted. Mr. O. W. Davys, S. John^s College, read a most in« 
teresting paper, illustrated by drawings from his own pencil, on the 
Churches of the Lake District ; and a communication was read from 
Mr. E. A. Freeman, of Oxford, on the subject of Mr. Sharpens '* Seven 
periods of Architecture." The thanks of the meeting were ordered to 
Mr. Davys for his paper, and the Secretary was directed to convey the 
same by letter to Mr. Freeman. Much interesting conversation was 
eEcited by both papers. Mr. H. R. Bailey, S. John's College, was 
elected a member of the Society. The following new members were 
also proposed, and will be balloted for at the next meeting, on Thurs* 
day the 18th of March : — 

Mr. IBL 0. Belts, Trinity College. 
Mr. R. Hwriaon, TVinity Coll^ 
Mr. J. T. Stratton, Magdalene College* 

The meeting waa one of more than ordinary interest, and the attend* 
anoe mnsMally fiilL Pfe^pera have been announced for the next meeting, 
on Illuminaf^ Manmsiipts, and on the Saxon church of Brixworth, 
Northamptonahire. 


Tha Third General Meeting of the Society mm held in the Society's 
Rooms, on Thuraday, March 11th, the Rev. Dr. Mill, President of the 
Society, in the chair. The minutes of the last meeting having been 
read and confirmed, Mr. Woolkston, of S. Peter's Colk^, and Mr. B. 
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FVetlifield, of Trinity College, moved and weonded « vote of tfaaaks to 
the kte Prende&t of the Society, tiie Rev. George WilliAiiis, Fellow 
of King's College* which wts carried by 


Mr* R. C BottSy Tnidtj CdOidgb, 
Mr. R. Hanrimm, Trinity CoilflgB. 
Mr. J. Y. Stratton, MflfdOeae Colltfe, 

were then elected ordinary members of the society* 

Mr. Edwin Freshfield, of Trinity College, then read a very interest* 
ing paper on Illuminated Mannseripte, illustrated widi copies from 
manuscripts, which elicited much interesting conversation on the aid>- 
ject. The Hon. A. Gordon, M.A., Trinity College, was elected one of 
the Vice-Presidents of the Society, after which the meeting adjourned 
to March 34th. 


The Fourth Meeting was held on Thursday, March 24th, the Rev. 
the President in the chair. The minutes of the previoua meeting having 
been read and confirmed* the following gentloneB were pcoposed and 
aeeoiided to be balloted for at the next meeting :— 

Mr. C. D. Nbr, Tdni^ College. 
Mr. A. Johnson, Triuty CoUofo. 
Mr. F. G. yettM^f Trinity Colk^. 
Mr. J. Walker, Trinity College. 

Mr. W. Wayte, Fellow of King's College, then read a very interest- 
ing paper on Brizworth church, Northamptonshire) and the Hon. A« 
GkMnkm, in presenting an interesting collection of impressions from 
mediaeval seais^ gave the Society mud^ valuable and interesting infor- 
mslion on the snbject of ancient seals, and after much interesting con- 
rersation had been elicited from the subjects of both papers, the meeting 
idjoumed* 


THE AB£;HITBCTURAL SOCIETY OF THE AHDEACONRCRY 

OF NORTHAMPTON. 

The Annual Spring Meeting of this Society was held April 14th, in 
S. Sepulchre's Parochial School Room, Northampton. The occasion, 
rather a peculiar one, — at the close of the restoration of S. Peter's 
Church, and at the commencement of the restoration of S. Sepulchre's, 
*--wa8 taken advantage of to invite the Societies in Union to be pre- 
sent. That invitation was so cordially and widely accepted, as to 
render the meeting what it had been eamestiy desired to make it — an 
Architectural Congress. There were present representatives from the 
Architectural Institute of Great Britain; Architectural Institute of 
Sootiand; the Sussex Archaeological Society; the Yorkshire Architec* 
tttral Soeiety ; the Cambridge Architectural Society ; the Ecclesiolo- 
gioal Society ; the Oxford Architectund Society ; and the B^« Archi- 
tcctmml Society. 
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The Allowing paper was then read hy the Rev» George Ayliffe Poole> 
Viciar of Welford, on a proposed Synchronological table of the Bishops 
of the English Sees from the year 1050 to the year 1550. 

*' Since the last meeting of our society I have been engaged on a tour 
of the cathedrals of England, and some incidents in the by-ways of my 
travel have led to the construction, at first for my own use, but with 
some hope that it may be thought worthy of a place in your reports 
and papers, of a synchronological table of the Bishops of the English 
Sees from the year 1050 to the year 1550, accompanied with such 
historical and personal notes as bear on their place in the history of 
architecture. 

" The list itself, and the accompanying notes, I am not barbarian 
enough to inflict upon you, but I beg permission to make some pre- 
fatory remarks upon them. 

" It is almost needless to observe that the several portions of our 
cathedrals are popularly and very conveniently attributed to the Bishops 
during whose respective episcopates they were erected. This is scrimp 
justice to the contemporary deans and priors, with their capitular 
brethren ; still it has this advantage ; that it invests what would else 
be dry architectural history with something of the interest of a per- 
sonal narrative. And this interest is indeed one of those things which 
give so much pleasure to the ecclesiologist in his study, that he who 
first opened to us the full relish with which we follow out our archi- 
tectural problem through all its branches of date, style, person and the 
rest, might well claim the reward offered so many ages ago, and never 
yet, I believe, adjudged, for the discovery of a new pleasure. For 
instance, it is something to know that * the nine altars* of Durham 
was commenced just as the cathedral of Salisbury was hastening to a 
completion ; but it is fuller of interest to know that the same Bishop 
Poore who founded Salisbury, being translated to Durham, pursued at 
the other end of the kingdom his architectural tastes. We sigh to see 
both Salisbury and Durham destroyed by the ruthless hand of the same 
Wyatt. But there is something of an epic interest in the fact that 
what one Bishop, first of Salisbury and then of Durham, perfected, 
another Bishop, first of Salisbury and then of Durham, injured beyond 
all hope : as if Daines Barrington, the munificent, for so he truly was, 
must every where, by some fatal necessity, be the destroyer of the 
works of the no less munificent Richard Poore. 

" There is also some pleasure in finding the same kind of work pur* 
sued by the same prelate in different places. Bishop Alnwick in« 
serted the west door and window at Norwich. When we find the west 
windows at Lincoln and some surrounding work assigned to the same 
person, we seem to see him rejoicing in his work,. and sympathise with 
him in his self-complacency as he repeats it. 

" But, moreover, the notes attached to the list of Bishops containing 
other matters concerning them, suggest also divers relations of our 
'several cathedrals one with another, and with other great works. 
One of the most exquisite fabrics in the kingdom, and one of most 
originality in the design, is the clerestory of the choir of Norwich. 
This is attributed to Bidiop Goldwell, and I have no wish to deprive 
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him of tbe credit ; but I find in my notes that Goldwell was Dean of 
Saliabnry when Beauchamp, a much greater man, was Biahop of that 
See. I find, a]ao« that Beauchamp, as Archdeacon of Suffolk, had 
preTioatly had a ttall in Norwich cathedral, and that he had there 
built a chapel. Moreover, I find that Beauchamp's reputation as an 
architect was so great that he was employed by Edward IV, in the re« 
building of 8. Oeorge*s chapel, at Windsor ; and now I cannot help 
attribating the design of that other great work at Norwich to him, 
onder the influence of his former contemporary at Salisbury ; and thus 
I associate the most singular part of the cathedral of Norwich with one 
of the greatest names in our architectural history. 

" I^find also the armorial bearings oi the several prelates in my notes ; 
and Uiis is full of historical deductions. I am led, for instance, to 
attribute something more of the nave of Canterbury than is generally 
Uttributed to him, to Simon Sudbury — a name which the readers of 
our civil history will certainly respect ; and the course pursued in the 
erection of the cloisters of the same cathedral seems to be indicated by 
like means. 

^' I might multiply similar instances without limits ; but I will con* 
dude widi one which strikes me as among the most interesting infer- 
ences to which the data in the proposed table and notes will lead. All 
the histories of Carlisle cathedral tell us that the priory church was 
converted^ in 1139, into a cathedral, and remained in the state in 
which it was erected till IMS, when the whole building eastward of 
the tower, together with the north transept, was destroyed by fire. If 
this history were tnie» We should have a Norman nave and south tran- 
sept, as indeed we have, with a Geometrical choir, with perhaps some 
Norman remains still visible s at all events no trace of Early English 
work would be visible. But in fact we have a choir of great width, as 
compared with the nave, with fine Early English aisles, and with traces 
of 3talj English which cannot be misunderstood in the pier arches ; and 
we have also prooli that there was an Early English north transept. 
1 purpoedy omit after changes, though they are extremely interesting, 
and involve one of the most curious cases of restoration that I know : 
an I want now is to observe, that we have an Early English choir, 
and that of a very high order, and quite out of proportion with the 
ancient nave, not only ignored in the history, but positively excluded 
1^ the assertion that the Norman Church remained in the state in 
which it was erected till 1202. 

" Now I look at my list, and find that the See was vacant firom 1 1 86 
to 1218, no less than 32 years, and that then one Hugh was made 
Bbhop. Bishop Hugh's appointment accords very well with the style 
of the Early English choir ; it also accords with a natural presumption 
that the restoration of a Bishop to a church so long widowed would be 
signalized by some changes in the fabric. But can I get still farther ? 
was Hugh a likely man to move in the matter ? Yes, none more 
likely, for we have this very significant fact, that he was Abbot of 
Beanlleu, in Hampshire. Now Beaulieu was founded by King John in 
1204, and the buildings, which were of great splendour, were still in 
progress, when Hugh, the first or second Abbot (for both were of that 
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name), accepted the Bishopric of Carlisle, for Beaulieu was not finished 
and consecrated till 1246. Abbot Hugh left, therefore, u splendid 
Early English church in progress, to come to a poor and, most likely, 
half-ruined Norman one. Did he not take advantage of the stimulus 
naturally given to ecclesiastical afikirs in Carlisle, by the restoration of 
the See, to build a church more like that which he had left ? The 
history says he did not, i.e. by implication : but the bistory must 
be wrong, in declaring that no changes were made till 129^ ; and 
I believe you will infer with me, that Hugh of Beaulieu is the 
prelate who is deprived of his just claim on the thanks of the church of 
Carlisle. 

"But we have not yet done with Bishop Hugh, of Beaulieu.. Our 
botes speak not only of the life and works, but of the death and burial, 
of the prelates ; and of Hugh we find that he died at La Fert^, in Bur« 
giindy. Now, in the norl^ aisle of the choir of Carlisle; in the usual 
place of a founder's tomb, and ckarly contemporary with the fabrid, is 
an empty sepulchre. Now, if we are right in assigning the choir in 
question to Hugh, the tomb is empty because Hugh, for whom it was 
prepared, died abroad. I cannot but think that this is more thah a 
slight confirmation of our former inferences. Again, tlierefore, we con^ 
blade that the choir which history places dter 1292 was really the 
work of Hugh of Beaulieu after 1218. 

" No man of common sense would offer to your society the result of 
labours which he himself imagined devbid of all merit. I will not, 
therefoire, say that I believe my proposed table is wholly without in^ 
trinsic worth. The first design, however, being formed, the carrying 
of it out is a work of the kind which, of all others, meets with least 
credit — one of mere labour and book hunting. How much of that 
labour it takes, those only will beliieve who will attempt some Mmilat 
task. But, after all, the greatest credit will be diie to thoSe who put 
its contents to a right use. I have shown yon, in a few cases, bow it 
may be put to the question, and what answers it will return. Try it 
if it falls into your hands, and I believe you will not find it mute." 

The following paper on the restoration of 8. Sepulchre's church, 
Northampton, waft read by Geo. G. Scott, Esq. : — 

Mr. Scott expressed his regret at having to trouble the meeting with 
so dry a thing as the report — intended only for the committee— of a 
merely technical survey of the church. He proceeded to mention that 
Mr. Poole having, shortly before his survey, read a very interesting 
paper upon S. Sepulchre's church, his (Mr. Scott's) report had bfeen 
intended as only supplementary to that, and had, therefore, omitted 
any descriptive or historical notices of the church ; but, as many of the 
present company were unacquainted with Mr. Poole's paper, he would 
commence by making a few general remarks on the church. Round and 
octagonal churches appear, in the first instance, to have been built not 
so much for congregational uses as to overshadow some single central 
object — baptisteries to enclose the great central font, and other 
churches of this form to enclose some sacred tomb or shrine. It is a 
remarkable circumstance, that at Jerusalem two such edifices exist ; 
both very much alike in plan and construction, both overshadowing a 
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fD[ft88'0f rock» and in both that mass of rock containiDg a sacred cave. 
X)xie of thes^ buildings is commonly called the Mosque of Omar, or, more 
fxirrectly, " The Dome of the Rock." The rock it contains appears, 
from pretty good evidence, to be that in which the brazen altar in the 
ancient temple was erected ; while the cave within it was a cesspool 
formed to rec<2ive the blood of the sacrifices. This rock was, for some 
centuries after the destruction of the temple, held sacred by the Jews, 
who made annual pilgrimages to anoint it with oil. The Christians, 
at a later period, to annoy the Jews, had covered it by a dunghill ; 
but when the city was taken by the Mahometans, it was searched out 
and cleansed by them, apd became one of their most sacred sitesf* 
Omar erected, probably, only a sn^all building to protect it ; but one 
of his successors, some fifty years later, erected ovejr it the present 
magnificent circular (or partially octi^onal) temple, called the '* Dome 
of the Rock.'* . The other circular edifice is the church of the Holy 
2 Sepulchre.. When the sepulchre was first recovered by Constantine, 
he erected over it a^ small ornamental buildkigr This* with the neigh- 
bouring church of the Martyrdom, was destrpyed about a.d. 600, or a 
little later, by the Persians ; after which ,Modestus, the coadjutor of 
.the PatriarQh, .erected over the tomb a magnificept circular church, 
which probably suggested to the MahoQietans^ who almost immediately 
afterwards took, the city, the idi^ for the i^imilai^ erection over their 
sacred cav^ This church was, in its turn, destroyed about the year 
.1000, and shortly afterwanjs rebuilt on a plan nearly resembling the 
' former one ; shortly after iirhich the city again .caiQe into the. hands of 
the Chrijitians^ ^ho enlarged the church to such a&. extent as to make 
' it include the site of Csjivaiy and oth^r sacred •spots. It was just 
. about this time that our own early Round churches were erected ; 
.being humble imitations^ on. a very reduced scale, of the building justly 
. held so sacred by the Crusaders. 1'he fact of their being built so soon 
. after the church of the Holy Sepulchre itself was re-erected, and while 
the city was in the hands of the Crusaders, adds much to their interest. 
Mr. Scott then gave a general outline of the form of the church at 
Jerusalem, so far as it elucidates that of its imitations in distant lands, 
. and, after some few additional remarks, proceeded to read his report. 
" My first impression indeed was, that Mr. Poole had left me little to 

• aay^ even on the architectural history of the church, and the successive 
changes it had undergone, so fully and ably has he entered into these 
intricate particulars. 

'vOn closer examination, however, aided by the free use of the pick 
■and the hammer* I have been able to gather a few gleanings which had 

• escaped the necessarily less searching survey of Mr. Poole; and I 
have no doubt, that when the fittings can be removed, the plaistering 
taken ofi^ and excavations made round the walls, much more may yet 
be found to es^plain both the original structure and its subsequent 

■ alterations*. 

" Beginning with the round portion — the original temple church itself 

. — the first question which occurred to me was, has the aisle been vaulted 

or not ? Of the other three temple churches, the two earlier, those of 

\ Cambridge and London, have vaulted aisles ; and the later one, that of 
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MftplcBtead, haa not. The Northampton temple, being probably tbi 
ddest of the four, it would appear more likely that it would agree lA 
this respect with the earlier than the later of its aister temples, so that 
the ffrimd facie probability would be decidedly in favour of its having a 
vaulted aisle. On examination, this probability is increased, by finding 
the aisle wall to consist of two distinct stories, with two ranges of win- 
dows, an arrangement not easy ta understand on the supposition of 
there having been no vaulting ; and, further, by the existenoe of a 
large shaft in the north wall, which can hardly be explained as any- 
thing other than a vaulting shaft. My first examination of the ohuroh 
being chiefly devoted to the eastern portions, I limited my study of the 
Round to the above considerations, from which I was however con- 
vinced, in my own mind, that vaulting had existed, and that over it 
had existed an ample triforium, not only (as frequently) formed by 
the space int^eepted between the aisle-vaulting and its roof, but one 
having a distinct external wall and windows of its own ; a convictioii 
which was strengthened by my fancying that I could discern a line in 
the plaistering all round ^e aiiJe, about where the triforium floor would 
come. Not having time on that visit to do more, I communicated mjr 
impressicm to your secretary, leaving the investigation of its correct- 
ness to another occasion. I have subsequently made a pretty careful 
search for evidence for or against this, by cutting off the plaisteiing 
from portions of the aisle walls. I first laid bare the arch of the muti- 
lated Norman window on the north side, and, proceeding upwards, I 
found on reaching the line I had before perceived in the plaistering, that 
the wall above that line was eased with brick, and on cutting through 
•this brickwork that the wall dimini^ed in thickness at that level to 
the extent (tf twenty inches, a very natural thing had the aisle been in 
two stories, but very much the contrary were it all in one. Oo dear* 
ing, however, a larger surface, the whole question was set at vest, as 
I found everywhere the marks (^ where the vaulting had met the wall, 
consisting of a series of arches of about eight feet wide, and piers or 
spaces between them of about three feet wide, the piers or shafts which 
carried the groining having been so systematically destroyed, that I 
could find no trace of them, excepting the straight joint in the wall, 
and the rougher surface of the stone where they had been. 

** The arehes are clearly defined, by the ashlar of the parts within the 
arch being separated by a distinct joint from the rough nibble which 
forms the portion against which the vaulting abutted. 

" The crown of the arches is eighteen inches below the set-off above 
mentioned, thus leaving a good thickness for the vaii^lttag ; and their 
springing is level with that of the shaft already supposed to be a i«ttlt* 
iog-shaft, while each pier or space between the archee eoinoidea in 
posirion with the Norman pilaster buttresses around the exteriev ; and 
the original windows come very uniformly between the piers, and 
within the arches. Thus far all was very straightforward and satis- 
factory ; but, on comparing the position of these arches with those of 
the columns, I was a good deal perplexed by the irregularities which I 
found to exist. 

•^ It was clear, from the general distribution of the arches, that their 
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leadiag priample wm this — that whereas there were eight arches la tiie 
inner arcade of the nave, the circumference of the aisle wall heing 
abent douhle, while all die ardiea heing semicircles, and oairrying a 
level floor, most neoeasarily he of abont equal span, the namber of 
those vonnd the wall should he doable off those of the aroada; thus 
giving sJTtoen arches, one ofqposite each arch of the nave, and one 
behind eaeh of the piUaza, I foand in the position of the arehes» how- 
ever, thongh admitting of no other prinoiple, strange departnrea from 
anjtfaing like an aocorate arrangement — these departures all tending to 
draw the piers westward from their true positions, and the deviations 
rapidly increasing towards the east, and nearly rectifying themselves 
towaids the west. On careful consideration, however, it occurred to 
me that this must have arisen from the necessity of a much wider space 
at the east, to make room for the chancel arch ; and on setting oat 
npcm plan the poaitions of such arches as I have opened ont, I find that 
they agree nearly accarately with that supposition, the principle heiag 
that, instead of dividing the whole circumfersnce into sixteen arches, 
they have first set out the space they required for the chancel aioh, 
and then divided tiie reoudnder into fifteen. 

" From the additloiial width and consequent greater height of the 
chanod arch I presume that the triforium must have stopped in the 
eastern hay, but of this I am not oertaki. 

" Though Bcitton and other writers have treated the pointed arches 
<tf the main arcade as contemporary with the pillars ; and thongh Mr, 
Sharpe on the evidence of these arches has actually set the building 
down aa one of the selected types of his * transitional period,' I think 
I need not bring any argument to prove to you that they an of a late 
period, if mot, aa Mr. Poole thinks, actually modem ; indeed, it ia to 
me perfectly inexplicable that they could ever have been supposed ooq- 
temporary wi^ the Norman work : what I have, however, now ta call 
your aitteiition to is tha additional fact that beCore these arohea were 
built, the pillara themselves must have been increased about two tet 
ia height. 

*' l^is is proved by their height exceeding to that extent that of the 
one remaining groining-shaft, and that of the springers of the arches 
of the groining, so that the level of the trifbrium floor, aa clearly 
marked by the arches and the set-^offs m the wall, could not co-exist 
with the present height of the piUare* 

'* The next consideration is when, and £dv what reason, were the 
aisle-vaidting and triforium destroyed ? The earliest alterations in the 
Round are the insertion of a very Sariy Pointed doorway in the north 
aisle^ and the conversioa of the soutii doorway into Bariy Pointed ; 
neither of these would iateifere with the vaulting. The next appeam 
ta be the insertion of a singukriy 'skewed' esrly lancet light into 
this aortii aisle, but this oould, and probably did, co-exist with vaulting. 
Nest to, and perhaps contemporary with this, we find sppearances of 
Eariy fingliah date in the bases of the dianoel arch. These, however, 
aoe nttoartaiB, and might have been removed from an earlier pesttten, 
ss the capital of at least one of them appears to be of the sucseediqg 
style,, and, aa it is possible that even the NonnaB arch, displaced one 
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bay of the vaulting, no very certain evidence can be derived from thii 
fieature. 

** In the sncceedingttflc. however* we have evidence bearing strongly 
upon the question. 1st. The ogae-headed single light, towavds the 
east of the north side^ would indicate an dteiatioa of the form of tiiat 
side of the Round during the 14th century, whkh is incompatible 
with the existence of the vaulting. A corresponding alteratiMi of form 
took place at the west end, on the erection of the present tower, while 
the large ' Decorated' buttresses on the north side prove that the aisle 
wall had at that time shown unequivocal symptoms of failure. The 
date of the large windows cut through the aisle wall, is not so evident ; 
but as they appear to be of the same date, and as they cut thiougb 
both stories of the old wall, they add their testimony to the vaulting 
having at this period ceased to exist* 

"My own impression, then, is, that during the 1 4th oentury the 
pressure of the vaulting, added to some degree of failure in the founda* 
tion, had thrust the aisle walls so far outwards as to cause the fall, or 
lead to the removal of the groining, and that the north wall was only 
saved by the huge buttresses at the same period ereeted against it ; that 
at about the same time the tower was added, with its arch, designed 
quite without reference to the ancient triforinm er vaulting, and that 
great alterations were made, in the eastern budine of the Round, 
though the arches into the two cfaanoel aisles appear to be of subse- 
quent date. Whether the pillars were raised and the pointed arches 
and octagonal clerestory added at the same period, I am not prepared 
•to say ; indeed, I almost incline to Mr. Poole's opinion, that they 
are of much later date, and, consequently, that the old arcade, tri- 
forium arches, and clerestory, may have existed to a compavativdy late 
•period. 

*' I will now proceed to the chancel. I should imagine that the origi- 
nal Norman chancel would be narrower and shorter than the present 
one; possibly terminating in an apse, as at Maplestead. I am not 
aware whether, during the restorations at the Temple churches in Lon- 
don and Cambridge, the foundations of the original chancels were 
traced ; but ic will be an interesting object, when the floor is removed, 
to search for indications of the old form. If my impression be correct, 
it follows that the block cornice now existing in the north aisle must 
have been replaced upon a later wall ; indeed, in any case, it would 
have been impossible to insert the later arches without removing the 
cornice over them, so that they must be considered as replaced rather 
than as retaining their original position. This arcade (that on the 
north side) cannot be more than 80 or 00 years later than the original 
church, proving the early alteration of this part of the church. Having 
observed over the north windows of this aisle indications of arches built 
into the wall, I made an incision, and found that the wall contains two 
clustered pillars and a range of three arches which formerly opened 
into a second north aisle or chapel. That this aisle existed for some 
time is proved by the whitewash and black jointing lines upon the 
pillars and arches. Its style seems to have been the later division of 
the Early. Pointed, it was, consequently, more recoit than the opposite 
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tevhes. On €xcavmtiiig in the chnroh^yard where this aisle would 
otand, I find it to hare been singalarly narrow, not exceeding seven 
or eight feet, i should rather think tlmt the buttresses and windows 
^y which the arcade is now blocked up were removed from the north 
wall of the second aisle at the time of its demolition. The pillars are 
rich implon, having each four attached and four detached shafts. The 
4ate of the arcade of south chancel aisle I cannot decide with certainty. 
The arches have certainly an early look, while the pillars are unques* 
tionably late. The aisle itself seems to be of the middle of the 14th 
century, though dreadfully spoiled by modem alterations. I do not 
know that I have anything to add, and beg to refer for particulars, not 
^▼en by me, to Mr. Poole's interesting description of the church. 

*' The great question is now what is best to be done ? Aud this 
question resolves itself agaia iuto two, the one bearing upon restore^ 
^ion, the othdir upon enlargement. To begin with the Round. The 
primary question is whether or not we are to aim at bringing it back 
te its ancient form ? I eee no difficulty about its external wall ; we 
have evidence enough here to restore with absolute certaiuty. We fnof 
also be able to restore the groining shafts with certainty, though as yet 
i am n<>t quite decided as to their design, die one which remains pre- 
nenting some puzzling difficulties. Were these satisfactorily restored, 
the groining might follow, though with less certainty as to its original 
dengn, particularly as regards the section of its transverse ribs and tiie 
manner in which it would rest upon the pillan. Before this could be 
^done, however, the form of the original Round would have to be re^ 
gained both at the east and west ; involving very extensive alterations, 
including the closing of the tower arch and those leading into the 
tihaaoei sosles. When we resch the arcade with the triforitim arches 
and clerestory, however, we should he left wholly to conjecture ; not a 
trace of their original design remains. If their present form dates from 
4lie erection of the tower, it is probable that its massive wails have 
•wallowed up all the materials which could give a ^lue to the restore^ 
tion, though if the Old form of these parts was preserved to a later date 
me might hope, on removing the present clerestory, &C.9 to find at least 
some remains to aid in restoring the design. Still,>however, the resto- 
ration could not be viewed as other than conjectural, and it becomes a 
qoeation whether the interest lost by such a restoration would not be 
more t^an eqnivdent to the beauty gained. I confess myself much 
perplexed by the whole question. The external wall, which is most 
«eadily susceptible of restoration, is much ruined, and overhangs to a 
fJearfU and most unsightly degree. To rebuild it^ however fsithfully, 
would destroy much of its interest. I should, I tiiink, endeavour to 
restore it to its vertical position, if possible, without rebnilding ; and 
were this successfully eiFeeted, I should have no hesitation in restoring 
the Norman windows, nnd displacing the large inserted ones which 
destroy the anginal design, and have themselves lost their muUions and 
tracery? while, on the other hand, I must confess that the Decorated 
buttresses which support the wall on the north side are so peculiarly 
h(M and handsome that I should grieve to destroy them ; nor would I 
destroy the Early Pointed door- ways, or the low arched tomb, which 
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baa been inteited «d the exterior of tbe soutb siile^ I eoAfte* mfltAt 
iaclined to be u^tiafied witb this partial reatoration of tbe.oRtfer ynU* 
and tbe addition of good and baadsome roofs, leaving otber f eatwes 
to speak for tbemaelves, aad» possiUy, by some tneaiiB, eipnemg to 
view tbe proofs of tbe former existence of yaulting to tbe aisles* Tbe 
restori^tion of tbe eastern parts would be, of course, modified amd enr-* 
tailed by tbe necessary additions ; so tbi^ it may sufioe to aay, Ibat 
every part not necessarily altered, sbould be carefully and faitbfoUy 
restored, Tbe soutbem arcade is, boweveri open to some oonsideva* 
tion, on account of its late and poor cbaracter. Tbe soutb aisle wall 
would appear to bave been in tbe bite Decorated style, and sbouldi I 
tbiuk, be restored accordingly. Tbe tower sbouU. undergo a complete 
reparation, and its arob be re- opened, throwing tbe lower story open 
to the nave. 

'* We now come to tbe question of enlaigement. I feel bound to 
express my regret tbat any sucb operation sboold be necessary* aa it 
must of necessity seriously detract from tbe interest of tbe rest«ralioD 
and tbe beauty of the building. Tbe necessity, however, being absolute, 
tbe great object will be to keep tbe additions witbin tbe smallest pos- 
sible limits^ and so to arrange them, as to i»x)duGe tbe least possible 
disfigurement. Tbe church already consists of tbree portions, having 
no kind of architectural connection the one witb tbe other. Tbe tower, 
tbe Round, and tbe Chancel, seem tbree distinct buildings brought into 
accidental contact* . Still» however, they have a picturesque and not 
unpleasing effect But bow will it be when one of these portioaais 
doubled in length, or a fourth added ? I am inclined to hope tbat the 
very fact of tbe present incongruity and want of unity of des^, will 
diminish the danger of injury from tbe introduction of yet another 
feature. To add to a building already a model of proportion and syM« 
netry is ruinous, but to add to one which is a mere fortuitous group 
of picturesque fragments is infinitely leas dangerous, and while though 
as a church restorer I deplore the necessity of departing a step from 
the mere restoration of what exists, as an architect I do not serioiisly 
fear tbe effect of the proposed addition, provided only tbat it be in 
proportion to the existing features. 

" It may be asked, in Such a case as this, in adding to a mass formed 
by the aggregation of tbree distinct buildings, is it better to prolong 
one of those already exiBting, or to add to them a fourth ? My own 
impression is, that as tbe present almost accidental group happens to 
be picturesque, and its parts, though discordant, group well together* 
.without presenting any offensive want of due proportion in their rela* 
tive magnitudes — it would be unwise to disturb their equilibrium, by 
an undue enlargement of any. Were I consulting taste alone* I would 
neither enlarge the existing parts nor add another : but, one course or 
the other being necessary, I think addition safer than enlargement. 
The addition, however, should be in magnitude well proportioned to, 
and in form so designed as to group harmoniously witb tbe existing 
parts. It sbould not be unduly large, nor should it be either a mere 
repetition of one part, nor, on the otber band, too unlike that next to 
it. If tbree public buildings, placed in succession in one street, are 
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vdB-proportioned la themselves, and group well together, thougk 
diffsring in design, to doable the dimensions of one would probably 
•poH both it and the group; bat, if necessity demanded it, no one 
wottid object to the erection of a fourth, provided it was duly propor- 
tioned to and designed in reasonable harmony with the others, without 
being a mere prolongation, or a repetition of either. The same princi- 
ple should guide us in the present case, with the exception that, as the 
whole group is here, in reality and in use, one building, and that of a 
elass which has traditional forms and well-established divisions, the 
additioa should not needlessly add to the already existing disturbance 
of its unity, and should be obviously one of the recognized divisions of 
a diurch. To apply these principles to practice — we must view the 
present Round with its eastern limb as a double nave, or perhaps, as a 
narthex and a nave, and make our addition as obviously as possible the 
chance], rather than making the present eastern limb, and our addition 
to it, look like an unduly-extended chancel. The eastern limb being 
tolerably proportioned in itself, and to the Round, I would not need' 
ie9$fy extend it a single foot — its particular form, however, renders a 
gUgkt extension unavoidable. It has unfortunately a half bay to the 
east, instead of being divided equally into so many bays. This half 
bay mostr of aeoesttty, be prt>longed into a whole bay, or we shall have 
an obstructive mass of wall interfering seriously with the uses of the 
diureh. Here however its extension should cease ; this half bay should 
faannoDise'with the existing parts in form and height, but without any 
attempt at conceiving the fact of the extension. All eastward of this, 
must be distinctly as well as practically the chancel, harmonising with 
the rest sufficiently to preserve the unity of the building (as a chancel 
usually does with its nave), but. differing sufficiently to avoid appearing 
like a mere extension of the existing portion. 

'* To render the accommodation sufficient, without undue extension. I 
would take, advantage of the newly-discovered arcade in the north aisle 
wall ;. and, by adding an aisle on that side where we find that one has 
already existed, I would gain in width that space which a respect for 
proportion forbids us to gain in length. As. however, the old aisle 
appears from its foundstipus to have been excessively narrow, I would 
not feel bound to adhere to it in that particular, but would make it the 
size of the present north aisle, and would refix in it the east and side 
windows, and the buttresses of the existing aisle, so as to preserve, 
almost unaltttped^ that very pleamg part of the present building, only 
tiiat it would be removed so much to die northward. The style of the 
additions, I think I would make the latest variety of the Geometrical, 
or Early Deoorated, agreeing sufficiently with the Earlier Decorated of 
the north aisle, and the Later of the tower, not to appear a needlese 
introduetioff of another style, but just differing sufficiently to give dis- 
tinctiiess and individuality to our present work, so that there may never 
be any doubt as to where the old parts terminated, and the new begins. 

^'The mode of canning out these views, I must now defer to future 
drawings; but, for t^e general arrangement. I beg to refer to the 
sketch plan which accompanies this report." 

At the Evening Meeting £. Sharpe, Esq. delivered an exceedingly 
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practical and lucid lecture " On the Study of Church Architecture,** 
illustrated by numerous large drawings. 

A Paper was then read by Mr. Poole, on the church of S. Sepulchre's, 
Northampton, with especial reference to the restoration of the Round, 
of which the following are extracts : — 

" I have good hope that, if 1 trespass on your time and attention 
with rather a longer and drier paper than usual on S. Sepulchre's 
church, it will not be without your good- will and indulgence. The 
subject, at all events, will justify much discussion, and may be viewed 
in several aspects. In a former paper I treated it rather as connected 
with the history and description of the fabric ; I shall now discuss ques- 
tions relating to its proposed restoration, and to the intricacies which it 
presents to the architectural student. 

*• The church of S. Sepulchre's, in this town, like the church of the 
same dedication in Cambridge, is popularly, but untruly, attributed to 
the Templars. 

" The most tangible memorials of our pilgrim or crusading fathers 
are the round churches, one of which, the second in antiquity, is the 
subject of my present paper. I will not repeat how the Christians who 
had reached Jerusalem, and worshipped there at the churches of the 
Resurrection, and of the Martyrdom, desired to erect on their return, 
some church dedicated to the same service, which might remind themf, 
at least in form, of those most venerated places. There they had 
found the Sepulchre surrounded by a circular church, and joined to it 
the Martyrdom or the place of our Blessed Loan's crucifixion, forming 
what might very well be represented by a chancel eastward of the 
round. Such in general form are all the round churches still existing. 
There is a round answering to the church of the Resurrection or of the 
Sepulchre (for in our glorious faith the tomb and the place of the 
Resurrection are one), and there is the chancel answering to the Mar- 
tyrdom, which was built over the spot on which our Lord's Cross had 
been raised. Among the pilgrim warriors was one with whom we have 
especial concern. This was Simon de S. Liz, a Norman, a friend of 
the Conqueror's, a man of great possessions and high titles, a devout 
man, and a man of energy and activity, for he was twice a visitor of 
the Holy Sepulchre. 

** Unfortunately for the ecclesiologist of the nineteenth century, the 
church builders of the twelfth and two following centuries seldom left 
on their works any record of the hand which erected them. It is only, 
therefore, by inference that we assign to Simon de S. Liz, the erection 
of the church of S. Sepulchre, but this inference is so strong that it 
may be considered as a point determined as fairly as such points 
usually are. 

*' We often hear at our meetings of the interest which attaches to 
the study of a church with reference to its history and ita original 
character. I will now illustrate this interest from the church before 
us, confining myself, however, to the Round, the only portion which 
is attributed to Simon de S. Liz. You are all aware that in the inte- 
rior we have a circle of eight cylindrical columns, supporting pointed 
lurches. The columns are decidedly Norman, and the arches, though 
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pointed, are ao exceedingly simple, being only of one order, with a flat 
soffit, that if it were possible to conceive that any Norman arches 
ODuId be pointed, we might certainly suppose that these were of the 
same date with the columns. Yet it was a priori very unlikely that if 
this church was really of the date assigned it, it would have had 
pointed arches. In consequence it has given rise to various opinions. 
Mr. Parker, of Oxford, the compiler of the far famed and most useful 
' Glossary of Architecture,' declared it an example of pointed arches 
of a pure Norman period, accounted for by the foreign influence which 
might under these circumstances be fairly expected. Mr. Sharpe, the 
no less accomplished author of ' the Parallels/ and of the * Seven 
Periods of Architecture/ had included this among examples of the 
transition period, which commences, according to his dates, about 
1 145. I had myself, in a work published some four years ago, attri- 
buted these arches to Simon de S. Liz, who died in 1 127 : but in my 
last paper on this church, I ventured, after a more careful survey, with 
express reference to the restoration, to state that the arches which had 
been so variously interpreted, were in fact so recent, as to be separated 
in their history from the columns, it might be four hundred years or 
more. Since that Mr. Scott has discovered, beyond all possible doubt , 
that not the arches only, but also part of the columns themselves are 
recent, the capitals having been taken off and. the shafts lengthened 
about two feet. 

" Thus one very interesting question is set at rest, and the arches 
neither cast any doubt upon the original date of the church, as they 
would on Mr. Sharpe's statement, nor need, as Mr. Parker suggests^ 
foreign interference to account for them. Tlie lengthening of pillars, 
by insertion in the shaft, without altering the bases or capitals, is a 
commoner course than is usually imagined, and, in its results, one of 
the most puzzling of all changes in the fabric. It is done at S. 
George's, Stamford, in a very unceremonious way, the inserted portion 
being octagonal, while those above and below remain cylindrical ; this 
however, makes it less puzzling than usual. At Spalding, several feet 
have been thus inserted, and the whole design of the church seemed 
hopelessly obscured until this was discovered, and; then all fell easily 
enough into its right place. Here I will show you how many diffi- 
culties were occasioned by this single fact. At the north-west of the 
outer Round, in the interior, is an original groining shaft. Nothing 
would seem more clear than its use, and yet nothing so difficult as to 
conceive how it could serve its purpose with the present piers, which 
are not now of the same height as this shaft. Again, there are two 
tiers of Norman windows in the outer Round. The upper tier ought 
to belong to a triforium, but with the present piers there was no room 
for it. Now these points also are cleared. There is room for a trifo- 
rium, and the groining shaft is ready to perform its office. The 
groining also gives rise to several questions, of by no means easy 
solution ; but these are rather constructive than ecclesiological. They 
are most admirably treated in Mr. Scott's report, which is now before 
the Society. On these I will only observe that the difficulties are just 
increased threefold, by the after addition of aisles to the chancel. It 
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i8 most probable that the original church had a nnople dianoel without 
aisles ; and, moreover, that even after there were aisles, the entrance 
to the chancel only was, at first, open from the Round, the aisles being 
approached from the chancel. 

" As for the character and internal history of tiie pitsent clerestory 
and roof, I have only to observe that, whatever they may be in date» 
they are in every respect both sesthetically and architecturally iMuse 
beyond all my powers of expression Not only they do not harmonize 
with the body of the Round, but they even wantonly desert the cir- 
cular form, so that we have an octagonal clerestory over a round body* 
and that in a church whose very interest is so closely connected with ita 
form. They are, moreover, clumsy and excessively meagre in them- 
selves; and. indeed, I imagine that they can be octagonal for no 
other reason than that it is easier to adapt eight arches to the eight 
sides of an octagon than to treat them as parts of a citcle. At all 
events the present clerestory could have been designed and executed 
with no feeling for the historical associations of the old church, and 
with very little reverence for the externals of Divine Worship. 

'* I make no allusions whatever to the remainder of the church, ex- 
cept so far as to point out the absolute annihilation of all its original 
features, the inferior character of almost all that remains of pOBt«Norman 
date, the unceremonious treatment which each portion has sucoeasively 
endured, and the barbarity of the whole of the south able. 

'* And now I turn to the question of restoration, and this I do with 
some little (1 will not say diffidence, for I feel pretty confident of the 
justice of my conclusions, but with some little) trepidation, because I 
know that what I have already said upon the subject has been thought 
to savour of destructiveness by much better judges than myself. Let 
me, however, premise this much concerning myself : that I am a most 
absolute conservative in ecclesiology, only with a little touch of some- 
thing which, to follow out the figure, I will call toryism. 

'* One thing, too, I will premise, touching those who arrive at 
different conclusions from my own : that no man. let his powers be 
ever so great, can be a fair judge, who does not come to see the church 
with his own eyes, and study it in its present condition, with especial 
reference to its restoration. I have shown that with less practieally 
important objects it has been hitherto slightly studied, and that it has 
in consequence been generally supposed that the present pier arches 
are original, and that there was never any groining or triforium, and 
that though the present clerestory is obviously not Norman, yet that 
the original one was octagonal in form, and that the present is at least 
of such a date as to have some antiquarian interest. Prom these pre* 
mises, every one of which is now proved to be false, I had myself^ 
until I had made my last more careful review of the church, arrived at 
conclusions precisely opposite to those which I shall presently state* 
I cannot help believing that a similar course of study would produce « 
similar change in the opinions of others. 

*' The first question before us is purely mechanical. Are the walls 
of the round in a state in which they can be left with safety ; and» if 
not« can they be restored to such a state without rebuilding i U the 
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irt^tect says tbs to either of these questions, they will, of coarse, re- 
mmin. if he says vo to both of them, another question occurs. Shall 
tfaay be rehnih, or snflfered to tumble down and remain in tuiosr ? A 
qnestion which would hardly occur to one of c&mmon sense and which 
is tiierefore moat worthily argued in the terms of one of UHcommon 
gemkm^ ' Do not/ says Mr. Ruskin, * let us talk of restoration. The 
thing U a He from beginning to end/ 

** For a formal refutation of these principles I must refer you' to a 
paper lately published by a highly talented member of our Society, Mr. 
Freeman. For my own part it seems to me that Mr. Ruskin's exposi- 
tion of his own views precludes the necessity of an answer. 

" Let it be granted then that the outer walls are not to become a 
ruin, but art eiUier to be kept up, or, if that be impossible, to be rebuilt 
stone by stone. And now what do they consist of? They comprise 
the exterior of an aisle and of a tnforium. If, therefore, they remain, 
yoD have a triforium' indicated when none really exists. To perpetuate 
this mendacious deformity would surely be more like a lie, and an ugly 
one too, than a careful restoration in the interior of that triforium of 
which the exterior still exists. 

'* Knom the time of the completion of the round, to- the present day, 
thare is not one change "which is not bad in itself, and not one which 
does not show that the church waa treated as if it had no history at all» 
and no beauty. Indeed, the only touch of tenderness or reyerence ia 
on thr exterior, where two good massive buttresses, soberly and 
honeady, without affecting anything moi^, support the tottering walls. 
These are Deoonited in date ; and I mention them especially, because 
I think their very different character affords strong presumptive evi- 
dence that the changes wit3iin were very much more recent, as they 
certainly are very much less judicious ; in other words, these buttresses 
supported, in all probability, not the church as it is at present, but the 
triforium and the original clerestory. And now what are the changes 
whirh, after this date, were substituted for more buttresses, which 
would have been the right course, and for conservative repairs ? They 
were these. The removal of the groining of the aisles, and the de- 
struction of the triforium while its exterior was left, telling of what does 
not exist, a sort of ex post facto lie, a criminal not morally, but by the 
tjrranny of after circumstances. Besides this, there was the stilting of 
the piers, the substitution of pointed for Norman arches, and of a most 
meagre octagonal clerestory for a round triforium, and all that formerly 
intervened between it and the roof. Of the roof itself I say nothing, 
for I believe all are agreed that it ought to be replaced by a better. 
And yet, even of the roof, I will say that it is not, simply because it 
cannot be, worse than the rest of the alterations ; and for aught that 
appears, it is of the same date with the most important of them, so 
that I know no claim which the rest have on our respect which the 
roof has not also. But I cannot thus dismiss the clerestory. It is 
not even circular. That one condition of its existence where it was, 
that outer form and vesture of the soul which was within, was denied 
to the clerestory at its rebuilding. 

" And now, against the argument for leaving all or any of these 
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thiDgs as they are ; we have the absolute certainty that there liKaf 
groining to the aisles, that the piers were shorter than thej are nov, 
that there was a triforium, that there was a clerestory or rather a cir- 
cular lantern, supported by Norman arches. We have the /chance^ 
to say the least, of discovering many vestiges of the details of thes^ 
featores in the walls of the present clerestory, and in the absence of 
these we are yet certain of what must have been, their general cha«^ 
racter, 

*< Now, conservatism is conservatism of something worth havingt 
or it is not itself worth having ; and restoration is, sometimes at leasts 
the undoing of former destruction ; and the object of the Xwo combined 
is to regain that which th^ hand of time, or the worse hand of bar- 
barism, has destroyed and disfigured, leaving nothing but a note of 
neglect or of infamy behind. 

" I confess that if the best, be done that can be done*^ (a.nd by that I 
mean of course, if the round be restored to what it was as nearly as we 
can restore it), there will still be ground for regret, for questions, for 
divers opinions, and that few will be absolutely satisfied ; and perhaps, 
the architect himself least of all. But now there is ground for notfUng 
Imt regret, and there is no question and no doubt that all is painfully- 
bad, and every one must be dissatisfied* And to say that all restora- 
tion is a lie, is to mistake or to misrepresent the object of restorers^ 
and the language in which their work will speak to posterity. There 
is no pretence of a reproduction of the very tiling that was lost. But 
there is a reverential desire to do by the works of our forefathers what 
we believe they would have us do; and the thing when effected, 
tells of success, or of failure it may be, in the attempt, but certainly it 
neither deceives, nor is intended to deceive, any one. And why is not 
such a record worthy to be written on the front of those fabrics which 
the piety and genius of our fathers have left for our admiration and our 
use ? And why would not this be a part of their history more instruc- 
tive, more wholesome to our children, more creditable to ourselveSf 
thai^the preservation of monstrous additions, or the marks of bygone 
mutilations, under pretence of conservatism ? Some things there are, 
indeed, which must suffer in themselves, and in their uses, as well as 
in their associations, by restoration, and the restoration of which must 
be the result of a low sense of the beauty of the original work. The 
veriest fragment of a good effigy has more life and spirit than the most 
careful restoration. And let me take this opportunity to protest against 
any more of our ancient statues being chiselled up or chiselled down. 
But I say, secure of not being contradicted, that no one, who will see 
it with his own eyes, will say that S. Sepulchre*3 church would be 
absolutely injured by a careful restoration, and 1 have tried to show 
that neither would its relative value be diminished. The first, indeed, 
I cannot even consent to call a matter of opinion ; the latter clearly 
is so : and it is therefore that, while I take the liberty to speak of it, 
I feel bound to state that it will at last be decided by persons far more 
able to judge than I am. 

" I will now venture to enumerate three kinds of church restoration, 
• which are so far from * a lie,' that they are absolutely and distinctly 
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trnthlb] ; so fur from reckless that they are essentially « tender and 
rcveretrtiaL 

^ First, there is that never-ending, still-beginning« restoration, for 
whieh there is room in a large fabric almost from its completion, and 
lA^icfa may be so oarefnl and extensive as to admit of no signs of far- 
spread decay ; a course which is now being pursued at Lincoln, where 
no single stone is allowed to be replaced except by its fac-simile. This 
course cannot be otherwise than satisfactory, if it has been carried on 
fkom the beginning, and where it is not so it is the penalty of past 
neglect; and, as for its being untruthful, since it is the condition of all 
sublunary things to need repair of some kind, this course is really to 
enter into the truth of things : to accept it, and to follow it out to its 
just condiusions. It is simply absurd to talk of expressing either our 
admiration or our reverence for anything of use and beauty, and our 
thankfulness to our forefathers for their bequest to us, by letting it 
tumble to pieces, and become of lower, less graceful, or inferior use. 

" Secondly, when a church has fallen into general decay by long 
neglect, but has not suffered material changes in the fabric, it may 
surely be restored by the insertion of masonry, where it is absolutely 
needed, at the same time leaving every fragment which will still per- 
form its proper office untouched. Here the course pursued reveals 
itself, and the effect, if in any degree bad (as^it is not, as compared with 
a more sweeping reparation), is only so much so as to be a ftur penalty 
for the ne^ect which has caused such a restoration to be needed. This 
kind and degree of restoration may be followed in the outer round of 
S. Sepulchre's. 

*' lliirdly, and finally, there is the restoration of an integral portion 
of the fabric which has perished by neglect, or violence, or accident, (Mr 
which has been replaced with something worse than ruin, an inooa- 
gruons substitute without any virtue of its own. And this is desirable 
in proportion to the interest or other merit of the building ; safe ia 
proportion to the assurance we have of the character of what is de» 
fitroyed ; necessary in prop<Hrtion to the use, and graceful in proportion 
to the uselessness in a hard dry sense of that which has perished. 
Under this head would come the greater part of the restoration* sueh 
as I have advocated, of the round of S. Sepulchre's. Interesting un- 
questionably it is in its history and associations feur beyond ordinary 
churches ; it is certain that the several features I have mentioned did 
exist; it is equally certain that they had a well-defined character, of 
the very details of which we may discover traces, of the broad linea- 
ments of which we cannot doubt/' 
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The Monumental Effigies and Tombs in Elford Church, Staffordshire^ 
with a Memoir and Pedigree of the Lords of Elfeird. Bj^ Bvwa1A> 
RioBA9D80tf, Sculptor, the Restorer and Illastrstor of the' TeMj^fe 

Chnroh Effigies* &c. London ; George Bell. 1859. ' '^ 

>■} ■ • • 

This is an exceedingly well got up volume, oontaaning* bend^^ ia 
grottod-pkn of Elford church, very careful and beautiful drawings 0f 
its celebrated tombs. The Ardeme tomb» the earliest and- finest, 
dating about 1400, is illustrated by a full^fisioe view of the reeumbedt 
effigies of Sir Thomas Ardeme and his wife Matilda, and by a Tiew* of 
each end, and each fide, showing the curious statuettes round th^ higli- 
tomb. The next is the single effigy of Sir John Stanley, datbd 14T4. 
Of this Mr. Riohsfdson gives plates of the fhll view, and bf one sidc^. 
Plate yiii. illustrates a very interesting monument* that of b child of 
the Stanley family, who was killed by a blow from a tennis ball. Hie 
is holding the ball in his left hand, and his right is pointing to the 
place where the fatal Uow was received, behind his right ear. The 
legend once there was Wn dolor ibi digitus, Mr. Richardson thus 
describes tike monument :-— «* The head of the child rests on an oblonj^ 
ottshion» the hair is worked in small riiort curls, the body is habited 1^ 
a sleeved tonic reaching ta the ankles, and the lower half opened in 
front, similar to the first and second Edwardian period ; beneath is an 
under garment with close sleeves to the wrist. On the feet are boots 
buttoned above the instep ; the feet rest on a spaniel dog. The re* 
maini of colour on the more protected parts were, the cushion red 
with some slight indication of gilding ; the hair, boots, and dog red* 
dish brown ; the hoe and hands fleeh colour ; the ball blue ; the tunic 
crimson with g^lt border ^nd lined with green; the nndo'-sleevea 
white ; the buttons on shoes gilt." The date of this is said to be 
1460. Plate ix. is still more interesting; it is *«an interrupted or 
■emi«effiginl memorial ;" only the upper part and the feet being shown, 
as if the body were lying under a stone. It is supposed to represent 
William Staunton, an Esquire ; the. face 'is very striking in its expres- 
sion, mad thiv costume is curious. The Smythe tomb, containing the 
effigies of Sur WHltam Smytilie {16/^6) and his two wives, a late and 
inferior kind of monument, is fully illustrated in the remainii^ four 
plates. Mr. Richardson has well explained the costumes, and 
especially the remains of the ancient polychrome in his letterpress ; 
and this contribution to the artistic literature of this branch of arehse* 
ology is one for which we owe him many thanks. 
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Sekoob tmd Sck^ol Houses : a Senes of Views, Plans, and Details for 
Rwral Parishes. By Joseph Clarkb« Architect to the Diocesan 
Boards of Education of Canterbury, Rochester* and Oxford. Folio. 
London: Masters; Bell. 1863. 

Iir thit hmdsome volume, Mr. Clarke has collected the designs of 
twelvf schools and school-houses he has built in various parishes of 
Kent, Essex, and Oxfordshire ; and in an introduction he has prefixed 
•ome rerj sensible remarks on the proprieties of school architecture in 
genezal, and the absolute necessity of some attention to sasthetios in 
the buildings where children receive their education. The first desigii 
is of the school at Monks Horton in Kent : a single room 94 ft, by 
13 ft. din. for 50 children, with porch and bell-turret, costing only 
i£120. It is of course very plcun, but characteristic. The Lydd 
schools are for 200 children, with teacher^s residence, costing £750, 
Ileire each school-room measures 30 ft. by 20 ft. Little Bentley 
school, in Essex, is for a mixed school of 70 or 80 children, in one 
room, divided by a curtain. It cost £350. Mr. Clarke gives also 
tiie drawings of a double school-house which he has built at Cogges- 
ball for £400. This is of rather mean design. Considerably better 
is the design for the school and school- house at Clifton Hampden : 
but no expense was spared here, the cost having amounted to nearly 
^800. Advancing in price, the Coopersall schools cost above £900. 
In this design Mr. Clarke has been somewhat infelicitous in his de- 
tails, such as elaborate bargeboards and the like. We cannot much 
admire the school at Wellesborough in Kent, where the cost for ai 
school- room, 26 ft. by 16 ft. 3 in. and a house attached, was only £500. 
At Brabourne, a picturesque school and house, the school being divided 
into two by sliding wooden partitions, cost between £700 and £800. 
The school at Boreham in Essex, cost between £500 and £600 ; and 
that at Foxearth in the same county, which is a very complete and 
picturesque building, cost above £900. Here again, as in tlie other 
more pretending design Mr. Clarke has admitted too many " pret- 
tinesses " such as gable-crosses, gabled hip-knops, &c. The school at 
Hatfield is rather a tamie composition. Finally we have the beautiful 
and wellrknown schools and school-houses at Leigh in Essex, built by 
the present Bishop of Moray and Ross for about £2000. So that any 
person wishing to build schools may find in Mr. Clarke's volume a' 
great deal of most valuable instruction on the subject, and may almost 
choose, from the many various designs he gives, something which as 
to character, price, or accommodation may suit his purpose. In an 
I4)pendix Mr. Clarke has added the " Memorandum respecting the or- 
ganization of schools in parallel groups of benches and desks, issued by 
file Committee of Council on Education,'^ together with two illustra- 
tive plates of ground plans. It would have improved this volume had 
Mr. Clarke given good designs for school fittings, such as desks, 
benches, masters' desks, and tiie like. 
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NEW CHURCHES. - -ti (-> 

5. , Biggin, Derbyshire. — ThU is d new church* boUf* alwlj^ 

fbur 3rears ago* by Mr. Sheliard, of MttQchestcr, for a distdcttftkaoiKM^ 
of the parish of Hartington. It is a very commoiiplaoe deugo*; i^AA 
•ingulurly unsuitable to the stem bleak scenery amidst which it staDitev 
It oontaiDS a chaocel, nave, western tower, and south-western pordi^* 
and the style is very mean Third- Pointed. The nave k ^5 feet loof; 
by 94 feet broad, the chancel 23 feet by 1 5. The chancel is wfivsut 
cambered by any seats, the sanctuary is raised a single step and. ia 
guarded by Gothic rails. There is no chancel screen. An altar cbakr 
feces due west, and very ugly tables of the Commandments defoniL (hs 
east wall. The east window is a. very poor one, of fonr cinqfolleil 
lights ; on the north and south sides are ligly cinqfoiled single lightag 
with a large and useless priest's door on the south, and on the north a 
passage in the wall leading to the pulpit. The roofs of both efaaiicel 
and nave, though open, are lean and thin to a degree. The im^e 
however has open seats, of stained deal ; one only, the fnrtheat to the 
east, facing west. The pulpit is a poor octagonal design ; attached td 
it are reading-desk and clerk's desk facing west ! An oak lettem iat 
the lessons, taken from the Inatrumenta Eeclesiasticat stands in the mid«* 
die of the church, and is almost the only redeeming feature m it; 
There is, most needlessly, a western gallery : the vestry is at the bottoai 
of the tower. The nave windows are of two lights cinqfoiled. llie 
font is a thin octagonal composition. Externally low-pitched roali« 
covered with vulgar blue slates, are very unsigfatiy : the tower is of 
three stages, and is embattled. The buttresses both to it and to the 
diurch, are contemptible. We have rarely seen a poorer ohurch^ 
where so much has evidently been well-meant. 

S. James, Cruden^ Aberdeenshire. — A new First-Pointed diurch was 
built here in the year 1843, with nothing but a shallow recess to seme 
as a chancel. The incumbent is now most anxious, for all reasons, te 
add a chancel, for the accommodation of his choir. He proposes to 
make it one-third of the length of the nave, of the same style as the 
existing church, and to build it of the native granite. But he looks 
for the means of making this most desirable addition to the liberality 
of English Churchmen, his own district being too poor to move in the 
matter. We wish him success in his endeavour. 


CHURCH RESTORATIONS. 

AU Saints, Baketoell, Derbyshire. — This noble church has been far 
from fortunate in its restorations. Some ten years ago the transepts, 
the central tower and spire, and the celebrated Vernon chapel (cootain- 
ing the interesting tombs of the former possessors of Haddon Hall), 
eastward of the south transept, were renewed with the best intestiaiui^ 
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but very unintellxgently, either as to detail, or masonry, or general 
character. Last year, the choir, nave, and aisles, have been repaired 
and refitted. Unhaippily these last works have been carried out in a 
ii^i«ii)X)f i&oinproniisisi Architecturally , the church has suffered. The 
Ataaot^ikSt^ btea eoAibled, refooed with plaister internally, the mural 
Ifftlitetif'bciag tetttiaed; and 'though the most interest mg part of tdie 
wliole^ elf arch, the early Romanesque west front, has been retained, yet 
tifis^iMi)>ttiMtkm of some modem Gothic arcades in the aisles lor the 
flior^ lua^iettt mass-piers, is a great injury to the' chunh. 'J'be new 
wertcs «re esaentiiilly commonplace. But ritually we have stili more 
ta doiaptata of.^ - In the ehaneel there has been no attempt whatever to 
nwtQrethe iMr levek, whioh are nevertheless cleariy marked. The 
•attilia are atUl quite useless. Some of the old miserere-stalla, together 
^ih 'some old bedesman-seats and other incongruous sittings, have 
boes-ninged longitudinally in the magnifieent chancel, but there is no 
sttiAnpt to treat it as a choir. Three-sided rails surround an unworthy 
and' Bdiadomed altar, and two altar-chairs face west. There is no kind 
of «creeii whatever. The nave and transepffrhave lieenrepaved with 
bhie xkid-red tiles* and filled with oak seats, fairly carved, of a Third- 
PbiBted character, facing, north and south , in the .transepts, and east in 
the mve; Most unfortunately all these seats have doors, low ones, it 
is true, but stiU making the %e^s unmistak^le pififs- The lantern is 
free firom seats, but has an ambitious and not very satisfactory pulpit 
at the nbrth^Westangle, and to the^outh an open reading-pew, facing 
east and north and' west, and open to the south. So that, ritually, 
tfatarestbradon is bnt'a small gain, though several galleries have been 
removed . and many worse pews got rid of. ■ The organ, a large one, 
stands 0fi4he ground at the west end of the na^, in an unpretending 
oaae, with a>kiad of gallery for the singers in front/ The iron gratings 
for the heating apparatus are singularly untasteful and ill-placed. Ex«> 
ftemally, the draining of the church, though* not neglected, is very 
soeffident. Mr. Wailes has creditably filled the south ^adow of the 
seuth transept with stained glass, in memory of a ytoung townsman 
whewas much respected. In the head of the window is 'the Ascension, 
ki the four lights the four Bvangelists, and a small group below eack. 
lifaey however all went force and distinctness. 

S^Feier, Woherhaanpton, — ^An interesting report on the condition of 
this noUe ohorch, with a brief sketch of the architectural history of the 
fabric, illustrated with numerous sketches, has been published by Mr. 
Ewan Christian, the diocesan architect, who has been called in to examine 
the buildmg with a view to its restoration. The church was rapidly 
£Billing into decay, no church-rate could be levied, and the Dean and 
Chapter were suppressed. The Ecclesiastical Commissioners, however, 
upon application being made to them, voted i&.^000 ; and the rector is 
now appealing for voluntary contributions. Mr. Christian estimates 
Iftle "tfiecessary expenditure at £0000. The ground-plan, which (we are 
^Uid'to' say) is chronologically shaded, shows a large structure with 
^hatoel, nave, and aisles, central tower, transepts (not projecting, 
bcHN^^vw, beyond the width of the aisles), and a more modern vestry, 
M»''it''Akptar-hou8e, eastward of the south transept. The earliest 
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porlJMl is the central tower and sooth tcansept^whidi Mr,-€litiflt&iir 
assign* to the early part of the fourteenth centsrf. The ceDudnderuii 
the church haa been considerably altered m later atylsa froia 'tinietta 
time ; and the chancel was wholly rebuilt in the 17th oefttnty. . lin 
present state of repair of the fabric is as bad aa can well be ccmceiw^ ; 
the earth aocamulated roimd the walU» and the dwni?§ quite •.de#4 
feotive. Mr. Christian proposes a very complete reatoratioiXj iuchidiiig 
a new Thirds Pointed roof f9r the nave. The chancel will r^tfoam 
entire rebuilding. All the works now proposed have to . do only witii 
the condition of the structure, and seem auoh as are to be liigpU|i-nN 
commended. The architect has abstained, in his report, from making 
any obserratioBs on the internal arrangements of this mutiiAted fihnrch^ 
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DITBBSXTT 09 KITUAL " USES. 

T<o> the Editor of the Ecclenologist^ 

SxB, — All Churchmen must be deeply interested in the defenceof 
ritual solemnity, and even ritual decency^ as our just heritage as menk 
hers of the Church oi England. And we may surely beUeire thali the 
rationMle of divine service is being better understood every day, StiU 
our cleigy are pretty muph left to pick up scraps of ritual knowledge 
as they ci^n, and the result is> we find many different* and maay m- 
correct, '* udes" even amongst those who desire to act by the same rule* 
It is the desire to see this evil remedied which leads me to write t0 yon. 

The great principle is, I presumie* acknowledged* that our pretent 
ritual and rubrics must be interpreted and understood by a reCsrence to 
the ancient ritual and rubrics of the unreformed Church: that the 
object of the compilers of our Prayer Book was to presenf the servioe 
book of the Church in as short and concise a form as passible for^pOpular 
ttse, and that they evidently trusted <contrary to their geufral onatom) 
to a certain unwritten tradition amongst the clergy, vhieh wbtdd es> 
plain what was doubtful, and supply those rites and cuatoma of *'. times 
past,*' which for brevity's sake were omitted. And that Ihia traditioti 
ha$ handed down to us some explanations of our rubriqs is certAio» hut 
that in very many points it has been interrupted and destroyed; it tllKl 
certain. So that we are driven back to the original soureee of tUd 
tradition for our guidance at the present day. 

But we cannot expect that each individufd priest will have tiie tioM 
or opportunity of examining for himself the intricate mka of/ the 
IdedisBval Church. Why then can we not haye a priest's " manual/' 
compiled by a few careful ritualists, which might illustrate each and all 
of our offices by the ancient English service books ? Is it too ainch 
to look to the Ecclesiological Society > which has helped us in so many 
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I, to mpfkj tlik want } It need not be a large book» it 
ttnitti^not'be mn intiicMirte book, bat it should contain plain 'practical 
ndevAir 4he gvidanct of plain priesta, who do not profess Ik> be deeply 
nkA inMattene, &c. 

: l^Qiamne the mUhority of auch a work would solely depend upon its 
Isilblulfy appijin^ the roles of the service books, from which ouv 
ScE^er Book was taken, to our own offices. I doubt not many would 
thankfully lecdve and act upon it, if compiled (as it would be if the 
Booiesiologioal Society took it up) in a dutiful spirit ; not assuming a 
dagmatio tone, but explaining clearly the principles of the work ; and 
its object 8 to reduce our ritual practice to some conformity, for the use 
ol those who desire to mimster all things " decentfy aid in 9rderJ' 
Might we not hope too that such a work would forward in due time 
the publication of aa authoritative exposition of our ritual by the 
Church in Synod ? 

I venture to make one more suggestion. A collection of short 
prayers and ^aculationa for the. use of the priest before and after the 
different aSU^ woidd be a valuable compilation* So. many opportu- 
nities occur in our present combined servioes, that many would be glad 
to have the words of the ancient Church put into their mouths vather 
than be left to their own guidance and fancy. The ** Evangelical" 
cleigy for the most part carefttUy observe these opportunities, but till 
they publish their " preoes secretse" (which is mudi to be wished), the 
Cadu^lico minded natnxally turn to the ancient service books. We can- 
not read the " PraiparaitiD ad Miasam," '*. Orationes dicendse ante 
Dtvinum Officium,'* the tery beaatifiul ejaculationa before and after 
reading the holy Scriptures, «id such like, without feeling how exactly 
they accord witii the apirit of our. own office8» and how greatly they 
sught assist our clergy in ministering, ml sMi^srvai Dei ghriam, 

I am aware, Mr. Editor, that sundry books on the Prayer Book throw 
out a few hints about these matters^ iad one or two articles in periodi- 
oals Aimish a few mose. But any Uiing like a complete guide is yet to 
be snppfied, and, I am convinced, would be a great gain to clergy and 
people. The parish priest would work more surely. Now he is apt to 
commit ritual blunders, and often is subject to the cruel charge that he 
follows his own taste, not his principles. Much of this might be 
avoided if the ritual movement became more uniform as well as general, 
and followed a definite rule. And the effect upon the people would be 
felt too, if more care was taken on occasions of more than usual solem- 
nity, such as confirmations, consecrations, and visitations, when ritual 
knowledge might be so well applied and with such excellent results. 
la this way we should, by degrees, make people understand that a 
shvenlf way of conducting Goo*s services is not the way of the Church 
of England, and that reverence and grandeur in pubUc worship are 
eeally distinct from formalism and superstition. Apologising for so 
long a letter, 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

E. 
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\^e have great pleasure in inserting the following letter of expjaria*^ 
tion from Mr. Teulon of a portion of our notice of hie restoration o( 1^ 
Nicholaa, Icklesham, which we published rather more" than three year»r 
since. We still regret the old span-roof^ although w^ are glad to' aee 
that Mr. Teulon did not dispense with it upon mere arbitrary grounds, 
of taste : — . . ^x 

i • 

To the Editor of the Ecclesiohgiat, 

Lansdowne Place, Brunsmeh Sqture^ . . 

May^th, 1852. » 

» 

Sir, — la the February namber 1840 of the Eeclesiologist, you ^fexf^ 
pleased to notice the chttrch of S. Nicholas, Icklesham, lo which I wa». 
then commencing some restorations, and you objected to the clerestory:^ 
which appeared in the lithographed view. 

I may perhaps state, that before making that proposal I had found 
what I considered eyidencesiof a clerestory having once existed ; never- 
theless, I felt so strongly the force of your argument in- favour of the 
then existiug roof, being also most anxious not to interfere with the 
integrity of the building, that I advised with the Vicar ^n the «>ubject,. 
and after a long conference and many opinions .pro and con, it was 
concluded to adopt a roof embracing both oave and aisles, and thtt ae^r- 
roof was accordingly executed. (I enclose a sketch.) When, however^ 
this was completed, which was recently, and the walls stripped of tha 
broken plaistering, then, as I had conjectured, T found (but only on the 
ftorth side) the cierestory window, cjust as the eiiolosed traeing repre- 
sents. The arches were not, but the jambs and the poeitton of die 
windows with the string-counebencatb, evidence, I thiidc you wittoott- 
aider, their authenticity. 

I am, Sir, 

Your ^beditent servant, 

S. S. TauLOjr. 


LAS PAtMAS CATHEDRAL. 

To the Editor of the Eeclesioiogist. 

Funchal, Madeira, March ^6th, 185^. 

DsAx Sib, — I have only recently read Mr. Scott's very interesting 
Notes on the Cathedral of Las Palmas,'* to the great accuracy <^ 
which generally I can bear testimony. There exists however, a fea-^ 
ture connected with the subject of ventilation, to which I think it 
desirable to call attention. As it is wholly concealed from observa- 
tion during the unsettled seasons of the year, and is most strikinglj 
visible at other times, it was doubtless in the former condition during 
Mr. Scott*s visit. The point I allude to is the perforation of the hoisee 
of the vaulting in the transepts and eastward of the Crom, i»te.*ia 
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Eduardo's work. I cannot affirm that such perforations do not exis^ in 
tW^plder portion. I.e. in the nave, but none were open while I watk 
tfrLas Palmas, and as there was no reason why they should have 
Keen t^Ipsed, had they existed, I presume that there are none. 

The effect of these perforations when open to the sky is most star* 
like and fascinating ; I could not disengage my attention from them 
for several minutes at my first entrance into the Cathedral. It was later 
in the year when I ascended to the roof, and the openings were then 
dosed. They were covered by a kind of finial. somewhat resembling 
a goblet reversed, carved out of a single stone. The attendant at my 
reqiMst remosned one of these covers. The aperture, as far as my 
memory serves me, was about six inches in diameter. The orifice was 
defended against the entrance of such water as might filtrate beneath 
Che -cover, by a raised rim carved out of the solid stone. On looking 
downward into the interior the thickness of the boss struck me a» 
greater than I had expected. I should not suppose that the direct 
rays of the sun, even when most vertical, would find entrance. 
' ' I am, Sir, 

Very faithfully yours, 

John L, CRoiiproir. 


' We must earnestly recommend our readers to make acquaintance 
^th Messrs. Frebman and Jones's u4rchitecturai History of S. DavitTs, 
ttf which the first part is just ready. The number of subscribers, we 
regret to bear, does not as yet quite cover the expenses. 

We have to recommend to the notice of ecclesiologists a series of 
^e BroBses of Northamptonshire, about to be reduced in scale, and 
engyiKVed ia tinted lithography and bronze, so as to be facsimiles of the 
originals, by Mr. Feanxlzn Hudson, of Daventry. This series will 
be published by subscription, under the superintendence of the Archi- 
tectural and ArchsBologiciil Society of the Arclideaconry of North- 
ampton. 

We can also speak very fiavourably of a specimen we have received 
of another series of interesting monumental brasses, from Lincolnshire. 
In this case it is proposed to give anastatic transfers from the actual 
rubbings, not from reduced copies, of the brasses ; and the work is 
nndertaJcen under the superintendence of the Lincolnshire Architectural 
Society. This series will not be commenced till there are subscribers 
enough to secure the Society from loss. 

The Question, " How can we best have Three Services instead of 
Two T* Esamined and Replied to, by William Jambs Stracbt, M.A. 
London: Masters, pp. 14. An able brochure, in which Mr. Stracey 
pleads for the singing of the Litany, accompanied by catechizing or a 
sermon, as an Afternoon Service, retaining Evensong for the Evening 
Service on Sundays. It is worth reading. 

« 

A Paper on the Lady Chapel of Hexham Abbey Church is uoavoid* 
ably postponed till next time. 
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We are compelled to reserve tfli the next number a review of the 
New York EeelewiolQ^t ; indeed some numbers hav« only eome to 
hand on the eve of pablicatioa. Our enterprising contemporary 
shows the progress the good cause is making across the Atlantic. 

It is known to many of our readers, t^at considerable e]q>en9es were 
incurred in the contest, which resulted in the abolition of ^e traffic in 
pews in the parish chorch of Yeoyil. * A subscription haa been com- 
menced among persons interested in tiie qiiestion, for the purpose of 
reimbursing the principal loser by the contest. Our publisher will 
receive sny sums that may be contributed for this purpose. The case, 
we understand, is a pressing one. 

Messrs. Mauohak and Fowlbb, of Louth, architects, propose to 
publish a geometrical drawing (consisting of a west elevatioB and 
vertical section, to the scale of eight feet to one inch) of the fine 
tower and spire of S. James, Loath. They will receive the name^f 
subscribers, and will dedicate the plate, if published, to the Lincoln- 
shire Architectural Society. 

" A Roman Catholic and Constant Reader " requests us to criticise 
several Roman Catholic churches in and near London. We have never 
Blade a rule of noticing Roman Catholic churches, but have reviewed 
some of them from time to time, when there appeared anything par- 
ticularly noticeable in their design. This was why we admitted a 
paper on S. Walbnrgh's, Preston, in our last number. Our corres- 
pondent and constant reader must remember that we have, on not a 
few former occasions, noticed with more or less particularity the works 
of other Roman Catholic architects. 

Our best thanks are due to the correspondent whose initials are 
T. L. L. 

The Report of the Exeter Diocesan Architectural Society was re- 
ceived too li^te for insertion in this number. 
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THE INTENDED RESTORATION OF THE *'LADY CHAPEL" 

OF HEXHAM ABBEY CHURCH. 

Ws believe it will not be uninteresting to our readers to learn some 
particulars of the present condition and prospects of the work of resto- 
ration contemplated for this ancient edifice. So many years (mora 
than ten we believe) have elapsed since the projects of the Committee 
were submitted to the Ecclesiological (then Cambridge Camden) 
Society, that its- members in this southern province have probably lost 
sight of the matter. 

They will not need to be reminded of the ancient glories of Hexham. 
It is said that the hill on which the town of Hexham afterwards rose, 
and the neighbouring territory, were the dowry of S. Etheldreda, 
queen of Egfrid of Northumbria, and were by them conferred on S. 
Wilfrid, who raised at Hexham a church, the fifth edifice of stone that 
was reared in those early Saxon times, which was the last and the 
most admired of the works of that great church builder. It was built 
in the Roman manner, and his biographer Eddius boldly pronounced 
that there existed not on this side of the Alps a church to be compared 
with that of Hexham. S. Wilfrid's remarkable crypt, or subterranean 
ehapel, built of masonry taken from the adjacent Roman station, still 
remains. Hexham soon became the See of a Bishop, and there S. 
Wilfrid, and S. John of Beverley, suecessively presided. Thirteen 
Bishops held the See, but the brief episcopate of Hexham ended in 
A.D. 821, and it became part of the diocese of Lindisfarne. The 
monastery which S. Wilfrid had founded shared the fate of similar 
foundations when the Danes invaded England, and for more than two 
centuries the cathedral church and the monastic buildings probably lay 
in ruin. But in the reign of Henry I. visions of the ancient glory of 
Hexham, and of the great Bishops who had adorned it by their virtues, 
moved Norman prelates of the Northumbrian provinces to procure the 
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restoration of these lands to religious purposes. Hexham is said to 
have been severed from the See of Durham, during the time of Flam- 
bard, in consequence of the enmity of the king to that turbulent pre- 
late, and it was conferred on York. About a.d. 1113, Augustine 
Canons were established by the Archbishop on the site of the ancient 
church, and before the expiration of a century, their fabric expanded 
into the magnificent structure of which the choir with its two aisles, 
the transepts with their eastern aisle, and the central tower, yet re- 
main, forming, as some think, the finest specimen in the countiy of a 
monastic church of that period preserved for parochial purposes. No 
doubt this stately edifice presents a very model of First- Pointed work. 
The nave was destroyed by the Scots in 1296, and has not been re- 
built. The monastery shared the fate of the other religious founda- 
tions in the reign of Henry VIII., who hung the last prior under the 
stately gateway of his own abbey. Such is a slight outline of the 
church of Hexham, an edifice not less interesting in historical associa- 
tions than conspicuous for architectural grandeur. 

We dare say our readers have not forgotten the remarks of a mem- 
ber of oUr Society in the papers entitled, " An Ecclesiological Pilgrim- 
age to Hexham and Lindisfarne,*' which appeared in the eighth volume 
of the Ecclesiologist, 

The Lady chapel in question is, of course, of a much later period than 
the church itself, but still it is interesting to the architect as well as to 
the church antiquary, and its windows being of Middle-Pointed tracery, 
it has the greater value in the diocese of Durham, where work of that 
style is rare. The edifice stands north and south, the whole breadth 
of the choir and aisles, and when the tall triple-lancet light at the end 
of the chancel gave place to a large window, which it probably did 
about A.D. 1340, a lofty arch beneath opened into the chapel, and 
doorways also led into it from the aisles. The First-Pointed capitals 
of the easternmost bay of the choir still project within the chapel. In 
its eastern wall are five lights, square-headed, but with Middle-Pointed 
tracery, and a large window of the same period is inserted in the north 
and in the south wall. The edifice is now desecrated. Nearly a cen- 
tury ago a floor was constructed across the upper half of the building, 
forming a chamber used for a parochial school and a vestry, and the 
lower part is shut up, excepting when it is wanted for interments. 
The ground is unpaved, and the earth is heaped in mounds over the 
dead, as in the open churchyard. Externally, the condition of the 
building is equally deplorable. The windows were blocked up at some 
time with bricks and rough masonry, and four houses were built more 
than a century ago against its eastern wall, in which their rafters 
rested, and these sordid buildings quite hid the chapel with its 
buttresses and pinnacles from view. 

This being the state of things in 1841» a meeting of gentiemen 
desirous to see the chapel restored was in that year held at Hexham, 
and a subscription was commenced, and a committee appointed for the 
purpose. It was then estimated that for £1,500 three of the houses 
could be purchased and removed, and the chapel be decently repaired. 
This was in the lifetime of the late Mr. Thomas Wentworth Beaumont, 
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the lord of the manor, patron of the living and impropriator of the 
tithes. It seems to have been agreed that the question of his legal 
liability in the latter character to repair the chapel, as forming part of 
the chancel, should not be raised, and the sum of £1,450 was actually 
contributed, of which sum that gentleman himself subscribed £^50. 
llxe committee were afterwards led to purchase and remove a house 
which blocked up the north angle of the chapel, and the cost of doing 
this (which had not been included in their estimate), and of purchasing 
and removing two of the three other houses, exhausted their funds, 
leaving them under contract for the purchase of the remaining house, 
but with funds deficient (by £^40 as it is stated) for that purpose, and 
without any money applicable to the main object — the restoration. 

From the lapse of time, and from the inability of the committee 
under these circumstances to commence the work of restoration, the 
zeal of the public seems to have suffered great discouragement, and 
after waiting for a long time in the hope and expectation that the new 
lord of the manor would himself take the good work in hand, the com- 
mittee recently found that that gentleman's views of the matter had 
altered, and that he desired to obtain power, if he could, to remove the 
edifice altogether, offering to build a school elsewhere, and to do such 
repairs to the east end of the chancel, in consequence of that removal, 
as an architect might recommend. Meantime, and as if the building 
itself relinquished all hope, its walls, thrust outwards by the bungling 
modern roof and no longer supported by the old houses, are leaning 
from the perpendicular and threatening to fedl in ruin, and the condi- 
tion of the wasting structure is exposed to view, a spectacle for regret 
and shame. The subscribers, we are informed, are three hundred in 
number, and a small proportion only of the noblemen and gentlemen 
amongst them are connected by property or residence with Hexham, a 
circumstance showing a considerable and wide-spread feeling of sym- 
pathy with the objects of the committee. A meeting of the subscribers 
was convened by circular, and held in the spring of this year, to con- 
sider^ under these circumstances, whether the attempt to restore the 
chapel should or should not be abandoned. 

A strong feeling was then expressed against the destruction of the 
edifice, and after an animated discussion it was agreed that an attempt 
to raise the required funds should be made by applying, in the first 
instance, to each subscriber for a further contribution in proportion to 
the amount already subscribed, and that the meeting should be 
adjourned to the 4th of August next, to see the result of this renewed 
endeavour, and consider the steps to be taken. 

We are glad to see that the Durham Architectural Society was re- 
presented at the meeting. Its Secretary, Mr. James Turner, of Durham 
University, whose attainments in church architectural design have been 
creditably displayed in the restorations at Bywell, Northumberland, 
and other places in the northern diocese, attended for the Society. 
The Bishop sent a letter, in which he strongly deprecated the destruc- 
tion of the edifice, and stated that Mr. W. B. Beaumont, the present 
impropriator, would find it difficult to obtain a /acuity for its removal. 
The Warden of the University (Archdeacon Thorp) and the Dean of 
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Durham deprecated the proposed ahandonment of the undertaking, and 
the last-named dignitary was stated by the secretary of the committee 
to have declared to him that it was an act of vandalism to allow the 
building to remain in its present state, or to fall into actual ruin for 
want of funds for its restoration. The adjournment we have mentioned 
appears to have taken place at the suggestion of Mr. W. Sidney 
Gibson, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, a member of our Society, who 
looked to the meeting of the Archceological Institute at Newcastle, in 
the month of July next, as a probable means of reviving public interest 
in the preservation of the ancient, sacred, and historical monuments of 
Northumberland. 

We call attention to this case as one of especial interest. The com* 
mittee ought certainly to be aided in raising ^nds for the maintenance, 
if not the restoration, of this building. We submit that they will make 
their appeal with more prospect of success if they secure the advice of 
some really good architect, in whose skill and judgment in restoration 
ecclesiologists generally may feel confidence. 


DANIEL'S CODEX LITURGICUS. 

Codex Liturgicus Ecclesia Universie in Epitomen redactus, Curavit 
H. A. Daniel. Tomus III. Lipsise: T. O. Weigel, 1851. 

Dr. Daniel is favourably known to the English public by his very 
valuable Hymnologia, as well as by the two preceding volumes of the 
work which we are about to notice. His aim in its publication is that 
of a peacemaker. He thinks that if the members of the Latin Church 
and Protestants could only become acquainted with each others' 
liturgies, they would see how many absurd calumnies have been cir- 
culated on both sides ; and might discover that the difference between 
the creed of each party was not so strongly defined after all. We 
may differ from him on this point ; we may, and indeed must, protest 
against his misnomer, Ecclesite Universte ; but still we must applaud 
the spirit that seeks peace and ensues it, and that notwithstanding the 
calumnies to which he has in consequence been exposed from his 
co-religionists. 

The present volume contains, in its first half, German and French 
forms of public worship. With these we have nothing to do ; but 
with the second half, containing the Prayer Book of the English 
Church* we are much more concerned. We cannot, however, but 
think, that had all the vernacular offices, in both parts of this volume, 
been translated into Latin, it would have found a wider sale, and a 
more extended influence. 

In some short prolegomena, Dr. Daniel traces the History of the 
English Reformation. '* Quo factum est,*' he says, '* ut Anglicana 
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Eccleua, Etebeccse consimilis, in utero ferat prolem gemellam, sed valde 
dbparem atque pognacem. £t necessitate qu&dam veraabitur m con- 
troversii ac contentione osque dum eventum habnerit vaticinium, Dnse 
gentea in utero tuo, et duo populi ex ventre tuo dividentur^ populusque 
populum Buperabit, et major serviet minori." 

We could wish that Dr. Daniel, who has given the variations of the 
Prayer Book of the first of Elizabeth, and of the American Church, 
had given those also of the first and second books of Edward VI., and 
of the present Scotch use. He refers indeed to them in his Prolego- 
mena, but after that dismisses them. 

We think, that merely to extract some of the passages in which the 
editor criticises our ofiices, our performance of them, or our commen* 
tators, may be the most interesting way in which we can bring Dr. 
DanieFs work before our readers. 

On the Apocryphal lessons, he remarks : 

" Majorem movit admirationem quod non paucse Lectionei detumptie sunt 
ex Apocrjrphis, alias ab eccleiift repudiatis, adeo nunc ex sacras ScriptursB 
editionibui plerumque amputatis. At ecdesia ad Puritanorum querelas re- 
spondit, le in articulo fidei sexto assensam esse Hieronymo, legere eccletiam 
illoi libros ad exempla vitas et formandos mores, non adhibere ad dogmata 
eonfirmanda. Nihilominus mihi neque consuetudini modo commemoratse 
neque ejus patrocinio videtur consentaneum et consequens, apocryphos scrip- 
tores e bibliis editis exterminare.** 

The following is his idea of a modem English Church : we wish 
that he had known what the ideal after which we are striving is : 

" Delineat Altius, Der christliche Cultus, etc, p. /4. ' In an English church 
appears first of all, opposite the principal entrance, the smaller pulpit of the 
clerk, only one, or some few steps raised from the fioor ; behind this the pulpit 
of the reader, some steps higher ; and behind this, lastly, the pulpit of the 
preacher, which commonly does not lean against the wall, but stands free ; 
behind this, at the wall (sometimes also at the side), stands the altar, inclosed 
by railings. Opposite the pulpit is the organ-loft with the organ, and in the 
nave of the church, as well as in the side aisles, are the pews. As regards 
ornaments, they are generally limited to a couple of marble slabs, one of which 
contains the Christian Creed, the other the ten Commandments.' Adde 
Kniewelium, p. 125, sq., ecclesias, quae recentiore tempore exstructs sunt, 
describentem : ' To the chief entrance, under the spire (which seldom exceeds 
100 feet, and often is of a very elegant structure), is a flight of from three to six 
broad stone steps, generally a^dorned with a portico of larger or smaller columns 
of stone, in proportion to the building. There are commonly three doors of en- 
trance to broad buildings, in a straight line, or in a semicircle, leading to the aisles 
of the church, along which the closed pews range on either side to the right and 
to the left. The seats are conveniently stuffed, and furnished with stools to 
kneel upon, some of them also with hassocks. Besides these, there are some 
free seats for strangers and the poor, who, however much they may wish to 
observe the kneeling down, so frequently repeated and lasting so long, are 
rather badly situated. The doors are so suitably arranged that the weakest 
hand is able to open them with the greatest facility, and they shut themselves 
softly in going in or out. By this, as well as by the carpets of matting or 
woollen cbth, all disturbing noise is prevented. The organ, generally well in 
tune, and in proportion to the size of the church, stands under the steeple in 
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the choir, opponte the two pulpits, one of which is used for the liturgy, the 
other for the sermon ; they are every where without sounding-board. A 
third seat, less raised, a sort of small pulpit or reading-desk, is occupied by 
the clerk, who begins the responses, and leads the con|;regation both in say- 
ing and singing. Behind the pulpits, usually close agamst the wall of the east 
side, stands the Communion-table (seldom standins free in the body of the 
church), a polished slab of stone upon carved feet, eUvated one low step above 
the floor. Only at the administration of the Sacrament it is covered with a 
£ur white linen cloth. The temperate warming of the churches in winter by 
stoves, or hot air pipes, their great cleanliness and simple dignity, the ease 
with which one, in the smaller churches, may see, and commonly also distinctly 
understand the minister and preacher from every point, the bright illumina- 
tion by gas light during the evening service, all this together favours v^ 
much the dili^nt frequenting of the churches.' Yix credideris htec tedificia, 
ab reformata mdole minime aliena, stomachum movere Puritanis : sed quod 
Cicero autumat bellatores, imperatores et oratores, non sine rabie quicquam 
fortiter facere posse, illi sectae semper cecidit in controversiis theologicis. Acriter 
reprehendunt altaria (si hoc nomine uti fas est), saepissime orientem versus 
coUocata, organa, pulpita sacra, interdum sanctissimi nominis epigraphe (IHS) 
insignita et alia, quse foedam, ut putant, redolent superstitionem." — ^p. 345. 

On the introductory sentences in the Morning and Evening Prayer, 
we have the following very true criticism. Dr. Daniel, we are glad to 
see, throughout his notes, rallies Mr. William Palmer good humouredly 
enough for his extraordinary derivations of our collects from out-of- 
the-way missals and breviaries, and oriental rites to which the compi- 
lers of the Prayer Book could scarcely have had the power, even had 
they possessed the will, of access. 

"Schultingii Bibl. Eccl. 4. 2. p. 132. 'Novus hie modus exordiendi 
preces a sententiis incognitus est Scriptoribus Ecclesiasticis veteribus, olim 
enim ut et hodie ab oratione Dominica, Domine labia, Deus in adjutorium, 
semper incipiebant.' Palmerus, I. p. 209. sq. magnopere laborat ut 
antiquissimas liturgias ab lectione scriptune exorsas esse demonstret. At vero 
non a^itur de verbis scriptune in universum : nam et ipsa Oratio Dominica, 
Deus in adjutorium, etc. adeo salutatio angelica peene integra e sacro codice 
delibata sunt. Erat Palmeri tentimoniis firmare, veteres incepisse cultum 
divinum sententiis, ad Confessionem et Absolutionem animos fidelium preepa- 
rantibus." 

So, with regard to the Absolution, he says very sensibly, 

" Simili ratione Vir doctus lectorem edocet, Confessioni et Absolutioni in 
liturgia Anglicana, si antiqua officia respicimus, locum datum esse prorsus 
singularem. Tamen confugit ad ' Modum prseparandi ad Missam,' pluri- 
mis Missalibus praefixum, sed privatie tantum sacerdotis devotioni adsigna- 
tum ; triumphat vero adversarios omnes producendo S. Basihum ad Cleric. 
Neocaes. Tom. 3. p. 311, ed. Bened. 

"Nemo non videt hsec verba varias admittere interpretationes neque 
necessario explicanda esse de formulis Confessionis et Absolutionis. Utcum- 
que est, doctis Angliee scriptoribus, alias omnino dignissimis cultu atque 
officio, in deliciis est, omnes Ritualis sui paginas contexere et concinnare non 
ex Romanis libris (nam hi recentiores sunt quam ut ferri possint) sed ex 
^gyptiis, Africanis, Qallicanis, Mozarabis. Sed ut hoc Palmeri pace dixerira, 
perpauca inde desumpta sunt, plurima ex Romanis liturgiis, singula ex Refor* 
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matis. Quod eadit maxime in introdnetionem MatntinL Ut rapra demon- 
Btravimus (p. 52 sq. 65 sq.) liturgia Calvini orditur officium divinum ab Con- 
fessione peccatonim : huncce Geneyensem libnim ut sequerentur Angli vehe- 
menter optabant omnes Calnni amatorea. Porro manifeatum est, cum secunda 

{>araretur Ritualis editio, in consilium yocatos esse Bucenim et alios Re- 
brmatos. Jam in lucem prodiit Ritnale. Habuit in fronte quam prima non 
babebat, Confessionem et Absolutionem. Num temerarium est judiciumi 
boo additamentum Calviuianee originis esse ?" 

The account, borrowed from Kniewel, of Brady and I'ate, is curious 
enough. This author tells of two hymn-books ; one put forth by " mein 
verehrter lieber Freund, William Cams, Universitatslehrer und Ober- 
dechant am Trinitats- Collegium ; *' the other by a certain Antony 
Siilery. Our readers may be glad to hear that Dr. Daniel has not been 
left to this idea of English Hymnology. 

" De cantu ecclesiastico optime diaserit Kniewel, p. 147 sq. ' On week days 
you hear in the ordinary parish churches no organ, but only the voice of the 

Sriest and the responses of the congregation in an under tone. Only on 
ondays and appointed days of the week they sing before the sermon and after 
it sometimes a short psalm, or a verse of a longer hymn, or one of the short 
(lately more in use) hymns with accompaniment of the organ. The psalms 
are translated into iambic rhyme, the stanzas being almost all of four Unes, 
ahematelv of six and eight syllables, so that the Uerman tune of the hymn : 
' Nun sich der Tag geendet hat,' would suit most of them. Only Psalm 
149 has a short anacreontic metre of anapests. The version itself is of the 
preacher Nicholas Brady (tl726) and of the poet-laureate Nahum Tate 
(tl716), authorized and privileged by King William III., in the year 1696. 
The work, a somewhat inaifferent one, is added to the Common Prayer Book, 
immediately after the excellent and ecclesiastical translation of the Psalms, 
and is as yet the principal book of songs in all churches. Hymn books of more 
recent date are introduced by every curate into his church, with the approba- 
tion of his Bishop ; he makes or collects new hymns, and adds them as an 
appendix to the former. Thus, for instance, my honoured dear friend, William 
Carus, tutor in the University and Dean of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
lecturer, has introduced an appendix of fifty-eight short and excellent hymns, 
of divers rhythms, in his church. The most usual hymn book is an older one» 
called ' Psalms, Hymns, and Spiritual Songs, adapted for public worship, by 
I. Watts, D.D.;' and a newer collection, 'the Christian choir or a 'system of 
Christian Psalmody for public and private worship, by a clergyman of the estab- 
lished church, the excellent Pastor, Antony Siilery, in Dublin.' The little 
work, which has a learned historical introduction of 57 pages, contains: 1. 
Hymns for the Liturgy, with the music annexed. 2. A selection of Psalms, 
Anthems, and Hymns, with tables>^ explanatory titles^ and instructive remarks, 
266 in all."— p. 252. 

On the Magnificat, he says, " Sanctum Virginis carmen, antiquitus 
in ecclesia celebratum, male reticetur apud Americanos, passim ad 
neotericorum errores proclives," 

llie note on the collect for Low Sunday is another proof of the ab- 
surdity of an attempt, like Mr. Palmer's, to derive all tiie various parts 
of the Prayer Book from Catholic sources. 

" Fafanerus, p. S36 : * I have not found any original of the collect' £x- 
staat (mitiones, Anglicanse admodum similes in Ltturgiis Lutheranis ssco. 16 : 
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' O Lord Ood, heavenly Father, Who hast given Thy Son for our sins, 
and Whom Thoa hast raised up for our justification, we heseeeh Thee to grant 
ns Thy Holy Spirit, to govern and lead us by Him, to keep us in the true 
faith, and to protect us from idl sin, and finally after this life to raise us up 
again to eternal life.'" — p. 397. 


moDS, after quoting Wendeborn's severe, and no doubt just, 
, on the style of preaching which prevailed in England in 
'. Daniel says. 


On sermons 

strictures, on __^_ 

1785, Dr. Daniel says. 


** QuKCum ita sint, plangunt muUi, concionem sacram apud Anglos extrems 
esse et abjectissimce sortis : ab hac radice pullulare pessimam sobolem, adeo 
isti sermonum sacrorum negligenti4 quin teterrimum ecclesiee vulnus ostensum 
sit atqne detectum, non dubitant. Ego vero, ne pravitatis existam patronus, 
acriter reprehendo oratorum inertiam atque segnitiem, omnino omnia qus 
incuite et invenuste dicuntur: sed iilam regulam et canonem, qnem recte 
omnis cultus Anglicani principem dixeris et archiLectum ; concionem sacram 
partem esse officii divini, suis finibus circumscribendam, aliisque minime supe- 
riorem— hunc probo, bunc unice diligo." 

On the sign of the Cross in Baptism, we read the following : we 
recommend it to the attention of Archbishop Sumner. 

** Secundo, honor ac dignitas Crucis nomini acquisita, etiam et signo Crucis, 
vel ipsa Apostolorum astate (neque enim contrarium ostendi potest) eustima* 
tionem peperit honorificam ; adeo ut Christiani baud multo post in cunctis 
actionibus suis eodem uti cceperint, eo ipso palam et aperte testatum facientes 
(etiam ad stuporem Judaebrum) se minime sibi pudori ducere, quod ilium 
agnoscerent pro Domino et Salvatore suo, qui Crucis mortem pro ipsis pertu- 
lisset. Atque hoc Crucis signum non modo ipsi, idque cum ostentatione qu&- 
dam solebant adhibere, quoties Judseis passim occurrerent, sed et liberos suos, 
cum Baptismatis aquA abluerentur, eodem signari faciebaut, ut eos per Crucis 
Symbolum illius servitio dedicarent, cujus in Baptismo collata in ipsos benefi- 
cia Crucis nomine essent reprseseotata. Atque adeo hujus signi in Baptismo 
usus in PrimasviL Ecclesi^ receptus est unanimo consensu, maximoque omnium 
tam GrsBcorum quam Latinorum applausu. Quo quidem seculo siquis huie 
signo se opposuisset, declaratus procul dubio fuisset pro hoste ac inimico no- 
minis Crucis, et proinde meritorum Christi, quorum iiii tessera et signum adeo 
displiceret. Denique hujus signi usum continuum et generalem extitisse, ex 
multis Patrum Testimoniis perspicue declaratur." 

In the following page there is a most singular misprint. " Ec- 
clesia Anglicana jam inde a Baptismo abolito," instead of Pa pis mo 
Dr. Daniel's criticism of the Catechism is as follows : 

** Ceterum multi theologi Germaniie, proh dolor, admodum verbosi et fati- 
gantes auditores per ambages, vituperant Catechismum Anglicanum, utpote 
minus angustis finibus comprehensum. At vero, ut taceam omnia in his pa- 
ginis contineri quae antiquissima et sincera ecclesia Catechumenos callere 
duxerit necessarium, quantum in hoc libro inest roboris ac nervorum tanta est 
consolatio. Itaque ex me& sententi^ Angliae libellus Catechismo Lutheri 
minor! hand paullo inferior est existimandus." 

These passages may be sufficient to prove that however much, de- 
ceived by the Chevalier Bunsen, Dr. Merle D'Aubign^, and other inter- 
meddling foreigners. Dr. Sumner may think that his Lutheran brethren 
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would approve a further Reformation of the Prayer Book» the better 
class of them would deprecate as matter of taste and feeling, what we 
abhor as matter of principle, any change. We are only alleging this 
as an argumenium ad hominem. If His Grace persists in his endeavour 
to destroy the English Church, let us at least know whom he hopes to 
please by the sacrifice, when completed. 


ON SOME DANISH LYCHNOSCOPES. 

A Paper read at the Thirteenth Anniversary Meeting of the Eceleeiological 
htte Cambridge Camden Society, on Wednesday, June 9th, 1852, by the 
Rev. John Mason Nbalb, one of the Honorary Secretaries. 

It IB now some time since any fresh information has been obtained, or 
any fresh theory devised, on that vexata qiueetio of ecclesiology, the use 
and design of Lychnoscopes. In the remarks which I am about to 
oflfer to the Society on their occurrence in Denmark, I shall confine 
myself principally to facts, and shall only just refer at the conclusion 
to the more commonly received opinions as to the intention of the 
arrangement in question. 

It is well known how very rare is anything approaching to a 
lychnoscope on the greater part of the continent. They occur in 
Normandy, they occur also in the Pyrenees (where the vicinity of the 
accursed race of the Cagots has given rise to some curious specula* 
tions), and Mr. Webb, in his " Continental Ecclesiology," specifies 
them as to be met with in the following churches : Heisterbach Abbey ; 
S. John's, Nuremberg; and Lecco, by the Lake of Como. The brevity 
of the list amply demonstrates the rarity of the arrangement. 

But it is not well, if it be at all, known, that lychnoscopes occur in 
Denmark quite as frequently as in England. I have traced them in 
the proportion of 28 out of 148 churches, clearly and distinctly, 
besides instances which are of less indubitable character, and those 
examples which I very probably missed, before I knew where to look 
for traces of the arrangement, with the greatest chance of findmg them. 

Now the occurrence of this window must be taken in conjunction 
with the fact that the type of Danish is exactly that of English 
churches. While externally nothing can be more different in appear- 
ance than the unomamented walls, broach spire, clearly cut lancets, and 
exquisite mouldings of a First-Pointed church in England, and the brick 
niches and arcades, the stepped and gabled tower, the stepped nave and 
chancel, and the Tudor-like windows, of a similar building in Denmark ; 
these differences are on the surface and accidental, and arise simply 
from the almost universal use of stone in England, and its absence in 
Denmark. But the essential similarity consists in the rarity of apsidal 
or transeptai churches among Danish, as well as English, churches. 
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The norm is that which has been called the Irish, not the Roman. 
The only important difference is the very general occurrence of an 
immense south porch and parTise, which gives occasion for the most 
elegant and fanciful external brick decorations, and which seems to 
have formed a recognised part of the ordinary ground plan of a Danish 
church. One other general remark may be made : that fully five- sixths 
of the churches now in existence are of Romanesque or First-Pointed 
date, the great majority being transitional. 

The first place where my attention was directed to a lychnoscopic 
arrangement was in the church of S. Michael, at Sieswtck (which, be 
it said in passing, though it seems quite unknown to ecclesiologists, is 
probably one of the most curious churches in Christendom, as exhibit^ 
ing the symbolical alteration which was thought necessary for the con- 
version of a temple of Thor into a temple of the true God). Here, in 
the usual position, is something which resembles a rude lancet, blocked. 
I thought the coincidence of place curious, but did not pay any par- 
ticular attention to the circumstance. 

But when, a few miles further to the north, I found at Oversde, in a 
similar position, a small window with the four-centred arch and triple 
square-edged mouldings, which characterize Danish First-Pointed, I 
began to see that the arrangement was really and truly lychnoscopic. 
And before long my attention was directed to similar windows in the 
large south porches of which I have already spoken. That porch 
lychnoscopes are not altogether unknown in England, is a fact of which 
we are all aware. But with us they are the exceptional cases; in 
Denmark, they seem to form the rule. 

I will now, without any attempt at arrangement, which would be 
impossible, proceed to describe some of the more remarkable lychno- 
scopes which I saw in that country. 

In Holebul, county of Tender, duchy of Sleswick, is, at the south- 
west of the chancel, a small rude Romanesque window, about two feet 
from the ground, and now blocked. The splay inside is enormous, 
and consequently a broad seat is left in the thickness of the wall. 

At fVcsterbreining, Isle of iEroe, there is a south porch of the usual 
First-Pointed character, richly arcaded with square trefoiled niches, and 
horizontal chevron mouldings of bricks, llie date seems late Ro- 
manesque. To the left of the door is a narrow lancet ; to the right, 
about two feet and a half from the ground, a small circular headed 
window, deeply splayed both within and without, and, in the present 
instance, not blocked and not glazed. 

At SomplOe, Isle of Laaland, a south porch, of a similar character to 
that which I have last mentioned, has on each side of the door a rude 
squarish lychnoscopic opening, neither blocked nor glazed. In this 
case, the splay is not very deep. 

At Justrup, in the same island, are two lychnoscopes, both excesaively 
rude single lights, and both blocked. The one occupies the usual 
position on the south of the chancel, the other is placed on the east aide 
of the south porch. Here again the splay and the seats are very 
noticeable. 

In Marieboe, the cathedral church of the diocese of Laaland- Falster, 
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the lychnoflcopic arrangement is striking. The ground plan of this 
charch is remarkable* as reversing that more commonly in use. The 
chancel has aisles, the nave has none ; the dimensions of the former, 
both in length and height, are far greater than those of the latter, so 
that the first external view would lead a stranger to mistake the one 
for the other, and to ima^ne that the builders of the churoh had 
orientated it west and east. Internally, all along the aisles there are low 
Pointed recesses. But in the two westernmost recesses of the south 
aisle, a square aperture has been broken through the wall at the height 
of about two feet. It would seem that, in the first instance, provision 
was not made for the want, whatever that want might be, and that a 
later and ruder hand opened the apertures in question. 

In the church of Saskiobing, a small town in the same island, 
Laaland, the lychnoscope exactly resembles the upper part of a small 
Romanesque door, and is therefore larger than the usual run of such 
windows. 

At SlagliUe, in the Isle of Zealand, the porch, of the usual Danish 
character, has a large opening on the right hand side as you enter, 
four-centred, with every mark of having been a lychnoscope, 

Wemmerloo, in the same island, has, which is very rare, a bona fide 
south transept. At its north-west end occurs an aperture similar to 
that in the last named church, only larger and bolder. This is a very 
rare instance, because lychnoscopic. arrangements, when occurring in 
transepts or porches, are almost always to be found on the eastern 
side. 

In the Hanskirke, at Odense, Isle of Fyen, is one of the most remark- 
able lychnoscopes I ever saw. The church is remarkable for the 
arrangement of its roof. Internally, it has merely cross gabled aisles, 
as so many churches in Holland, Hanover, and Mecklenburg, though 
the arrangement is not common in Denmark. But, externally, both 
the aisle and the quasi transept are roofed in one enormous transeptal 
gable, presenting much such an appearance as that afforded by S. GKles, 
at Cambridge, since its enlargement. At the east end of the north side 
of this north aisle, is a three-light window ; under it, in a kind of pro- 
jecting basement, are two very small apertures, in their breadth about 
double the height, and a well turned four-centred arch. Contrary to 
the usual rule, these lychnoscopes are splayed on the outside very 
deeply, in the interior scarcely at all. It deserves particular notice 
that they are placed in the most conspicuous part of the whole church, 
and opposite the principal entrance to the churchyard. They can 
scarcely fail to catch at once the eye of any one approaching the 
church, and the whole efiect makes it clear that a conspicuous place 
was purposely chosen for them, because it was important that the most 
casual passer by might have his attention directed to them. They are 
BO small, and so awkwardly situated for such a purpose, that to hand 
out any thing through them (especially since the splay is external), 
must have been almost out of the question. 

The parish church of Jueliinge, Isle of Laaland, was originally the 
chapel of the convent which, altered into a manor house, still remains. 
It has both north transept and north porch, and the high road runs on 
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the north side of the building. The convent is on the Booth, and there 
18 neither porch nor transept on that side. But on the east and west 
of the north transept is a four>centred recess, the interior of which is 
pierced in a square aperture. Here also the arrangement is very 
visible, and seems to have been designed to attract attention from 
the road. 

At Tranderup. Isle of iEroe, there are dear remains of a lychnosoope 
on the south of the chancel. Here, though the window itself has been 
destroyed, the rude arch, worked in one piece of stone, occupies its ori- 
ginal position in the wall. 

At Nakskov, the capital of the Isle of Laaland, there Ib in the south 
porch, and on the east side, a deep four-centred recess, exactly like 
those which, in English churches, served for Easter sepulchres. 
Immediately over this is a lancet, never glazed, but furnished with 
bars, pretty closely set ; they seem original. 

It would be useless to trouble the Society with the obscure names 
of other Danish churches, where the lychnoscopic arrangement is more 
or less distinctly visible. I will rather make a few general observationa 
on some features which distingmsh them all. 

1 . Lychnoecopes occur much more frequently in the islands than in 
Jutland, and among the islands they are oftenest to be found in the 
southern portion,— ^roe, Langeland, Laaland, Falster, and Moen. 
Of all the islands, Laaland seems to contain the moat. 

2. They generally occiur in churches which lie on, or near to, some 
high road, and on that side of the church by which the high road 
jMksses. In the wild parts of Jutland, where the churches occur in the 
middle of the most savage heaths and wildernesses^ I believe I may 
safely say that they are never to be found. And, by the same rule, 
neither is there any trace of them in the very small islands. 

3. I have never seen them in connection with anything that seems 
to bear the appearance of an altar, unless the one instance at Nakskov 
may be adduced as an instance. That in England a similar fact proves 
nothing, is obvious, because a lychnoscope altar, had it existed, would 
have been destroyed. But in Denmark, I think^ it has a greater sig* 
nificancy, since the ancient altars, in whatever position occurring, have 
there been so generally preserved. 

4. There is no very strong tradition which attaches itself to Danish 
lychnoecopes. In many cases, indeed, the arrangement is so little 
marked as not to force itself on the eye of a common observer. Bat 
where it is so decided as necessarily to excite observation, there, I be- 
lieve, it is universally called a confessional. 

I confess that these facts confirm me in the opinion I have always 
entertained, that — even granting lychnoecopes to have been sometimes 
employed for the administration of the Holy Eucharist to lepers, or to 
Cagots, and other accursed races, — their real use and design was for 
the reception of the confession of all comera. In many of the Danish 
instances, the aperture is too small to allow the passage of a hand. In 
one case, at least, a window is so fitted up with iron bars as to render 
the administration of the Holy Eucharist almost an impossibility. On 
the other hand, it is curious that Danish* like English, tradition 
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stioQld call them confeaBionaM ; and that idea is abo supported hy 

non-appeanunce, except by the side of tolenibly frequented roads, and 
neyer in the anmll islands. All that may be adduced on behalf of the 
confessional theory in England applies equally in Denmark, and the facts 
I have just mentioned may perhaps be adduced as additional arguments 
on the same side. 


THOUGHTS ON THE REVIVAL OF PANEL PAINTING, IN 
THE STYLE OF THE FOURTEENTH AND FIFTEENTH 
CBNTURIE6, IN CONNECTION WITH ECCLESIASTICAL 
DECORATION. 

A P§^ read at the ThirteeiUh Amwereary Meeting of the Eeeleeio' 
Ugical late Cambridge Camdem Sodetg, on Wedne$dag,Jwne O/A, 1859, 
by the Re7. John Fuller Russbll, B.C.L. 

I BM BBACX this opportunity, kindly afforded me by your eommittee, to 
make a few remarks upon a subject of some importance, and one which, 
I think, has hitherto been almost overlooked, or at least underrated, by 
ecclesiologists. I refer to the revival of panei painting in the style of 
the 14th and 16th oentnries, and in connexion with ecclesiastical 
ornament. Modi and dose attention has been given to wall and glass 
decoration. Its revival, in accordance with mediaeval precedent, has 
been zealously and ably advocated ; it is, consequently, daily gaining 
ground upon that cold and colourless uniformity (varied only by 
tiie green stains of damp and decay,) which hiu so disgracefully 
characterized the majority of our religious edifices since tiie Ghreat 
Rebellion : but, to our shame be it spoken, how little of all this is the 
case in regard to that branch of pictorial art for which I am anxious, on 
this occasion, to obtain your auffirages. As yet we see not in our 
churches the stately screen or reredos (once so common in Italy,) with 
its pointed arches and numerous compartments, radiant with pictured 
representations of the events of sacred story. Madonnas, saints, and 
angels : we see not the triptych with its folding doors and delicate 
tracery, like those altar pictures still remaining in Flanders and Ger« 
many, which the brothers Van Eyk, William of Cologne, Memling, 
Wohlgemuth, and his great pupil, deemed themselves privileged to 
adorn with paintings worthy of immortality. Here and there, indeed, 
a picture (recently imported from abroad, or rescued from some re- 
ceptacle of lumber where perhaps it had lain concealed for centuries,) 
may possibly be found in our chancels : but nowhere, I believe, has 
the ecclesiological movement in this country been marked by the re- 
production of any panel paintings in the form of reredos or triptych : 
or if any, of specimens at all worthy of comparison with ancient ex- 
amples. Nowhere, in our communion, has a school been formed for 
the purpose of reviving this branch of religious art. Of all that 
amount of ability and research which has obtained such triumphs in 
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glan and maral painting, none has been devoted to this kind of de<* 
ooration. While the symbolic and spiritual element of design has 
well nigh banished the material and naturalistic from our church 
Mfindows, the latter still reigns almost supreme in our church pictures, 
popularly styled " altar pieces." The works of the early Italian mas* 
ters — undoubtedly the finest religious paintings in existence, — are in* 
deed beginning to be admired and appreciated, but any attempt to 
imitate them, their gilded back grounds, beaming nimbi, symbolical 
and conventional treatment, and deep spiritual and devotioiud feeling 
(which last characteristic is so closely allied to their other features that 
it seems almost impossible to separate it from them): any attempt, I 
say, of this kind is reg^ded nearly on all hands, as a retrogressive 
step in art, unreal, and ridiculous. Yet, unless I greatly err, this 
appears the only way in which sacred pictures intended for churches, 
oratories, and the like, should be designed and executed. Surely the 
naturalistic element (even if allowable elsewhere,) is here entirely out 
of place, it has nothing akin to the atmosphere of faith, nothing akin 
to the spiritual and mystic beauty of Pointed architecture, to the 
character of those edifices and those services from which every thing 
" common and unclean," every thing likely, directly or indirectly, to 
remind the worshipper of the sensual and material, ought to be so 
carefully excluded. To go a little more into particulars : viewed merely 
aesthetically, and apart from higher considerations, the painful inappro- 
priateness of the later school of religious pictures in Pointed churches, 
will readily, I think, be acknowledged. When the structure in which 
it stands is resplendent on all sides with gold and colour, a painting of 
the class in question (however fine it may be per se,) contrasts most 
unfavourably with the surrounding splendour ; can seldom, if ever, be 
viewed to advantage ; and even when beheld but at a little distance, 
seems indistinct, dark, and gloomy, a blemish rather than an ornament. 
A picture to be effective in a church properly enriched with stained glass 
and polychrome, must partake more or less, of the brilliancy around it. 
It ought to beam with gold, to glow witii the purest and brightest 
colours. On simply sesthetical grounds, therefore, must the revival of 
the ancient conventional style of panel painting for church decoration, 
be advocated : but, as I have already hinted, there are other and much 
higher and weightier reasons for this revival, religioua considerations, 
bearing not so much, if at all, upon what may be regarded its mechani- 
cal attributes of gilding and colouring, as upon its sacred Ckri$tian tymho* 
lism, to which the naturalistic school of painting cannot but be inherently 
opposed. Agreeably to ancient practice and Catholic rule, we study 
so to erect our churches as to make mind triumph over matter, the 
ideal over the material, in their design and arrangement ; as to cause 
stone and wood, glass and metal, nave and chancel, arch and pillar, 
roof and pavement, door and window, to be each and all symbolical 
and suggestive of holy doctrines and divine mysteries : ought not then 
the pictorial embellishments of these Temples to be designed on the 
same principles and with the same object as the buildings they are 
intended to adorn ? I am satisfied that but one answer can be given 
by the consistent ecclesiologist to this inquiry. Again : the subjects 
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which (to the ezdnsion of all other and meaner ones,) belong to 
strictly ecclesiastical painting, are allied to the ««jwr-human and divine : 
they have more affinity to the forms and glories of heaven, than to 
anything of 'Uhe earth earthly,*' and consequently demand a very 
difiereot mode of delineation. To paint such personages as our Lord, 
His Blessed Mother, the Apostles, Martyrs, and Ck)nfessor8, angels 
and archangels, thrones, principalities, and powers ; or such scenes, as 
for example, a Crucifixion, an Ascension, an Adoration of the Lamb, 
a Paradise, or a Doom, naturally, were to debase and dishonour them ; 
were, indeed, an act of sacrilege : and profanation. The artist who 
would represent them in any the least degree, worthUy, adequately, or 
even reverently, must do so conventionally, ideally, mystically, — not 
sensually : with the pencil of the B. Angelico rather than that of 
Michael Angelo or Correggio : in a style as unlike that of secular 
painting, as ecclesiastical differs from domestic architecture, or the 
plain song of the church from the music of the opera and the ball- 
room. Bach holy person should be represented with his radiant nim- 
bus, sign of power or sanctity, not as he may have appeared when he 
fought and su£fered in the Church militant, but in royal or priestly 
garb, distinguished by his peculiar traditional emblem, or holding the 
rictorious palm significant of his present place in the Church triumphant, 
and bearing on his countenance and demeanour the impress of majesty, 
devotion, and repose, becoming one " at rest '* from mundane strifes and 
toils, and rejoicing evermore in the reward of the '* pure in heart,*' the 
beatific vision of God. And if this be the only devotional way of figur- 
ing the glorified members of our Lord's mystical Body, how else 
than conventionally and spiritually can we venture to depict the Chief 
of martyrs, the King of saints, our adorable Rbdbbmbr Himself? How 
depict Him, even in the scenes of His humiliation otherwise than as 
more than human, as a Being Whose Divinity, as it were, on all 
occasions, pervaded and glorified His humanity ? Thus did Angelico 
and his great predecessors, not without prayer and contemplation and 
frequent communion, love to paint our Saviour and His angelic and 
saintly " company,'* how marvellously, those of us can testify who have 
beheld their glorious works. It is this which (notwithstanding their 
mamy technical hvlta and blemishes,) renders those works so infinitely 
superior to the most celebrated performances of the naturalistic school 
in which, as has been well observed by one whose present mental 
eclipse is so deeply to be deplored ; " the Christian mysteries have 
been used as a mere vehicle for the revival of pagan forms, and the 
exhibition of the artist's anatomical skill,'' and which were " no longer 
productions to edify the faithful, but to advance the fame of the 
author." 

It has been alleged against such pictures as have reference to our 
Saviour during His sojourn on earth, that they rather lower than 
heighten the tone of devotion, and " lead to the contemplation of our 
Lord's humiliation in a merely carnal sense, so as to encourage human 
affections instead of divine,'* and foster a morbid sentimentalism. This 
objection, I think, is not without weight, as regards many (so called,) 
religious paintings of the Naturalistic School, in which subjects sacred. 
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e.g. even as the Crocifizion, and the Blessed Virgin with her Divine Child, 
axe so represented, as in the one case to pain and shock the beholder, 
by the repulsive and harrowing exhibition of bodily .agony, instead of 
concentrating his thoughts in reverential meditation upon the great 
Atonement : and in the other, as merely to suggest ideas of maternal 
tenderness and infant weakness instead of the Mystery of the Incarna- 
tion — the life and substance of the Catholic and Sacramental System. 
But this objection will not apply to that school of painting for the re- 
vival of which I am now pleading. Here the terrestrial element is 
made subservient to the heavenly ; *« physical is sacrificed to moral 
truth " : our Lord is not here represented as appealing to our human 
affection, but as claiming, what has been termed " the exalted love of 
pure ftdth," wearing His cross-indented crown, and sometimes arrayed 
in regal apparel, even upon the '' tree of shame *' ; regarding us even 
thence BM/ram a throne, as our King and our GoDi in suffering majes- 
tic and triumphant. 

I will not pursue this topic further, as my space warns me to bring 
this paper to a close. It has been written rapidly, as a brief notice, 
and tills must be my apology for not going more deeply into the im- 
portant subject to which I have presumed to invite your attention. If» 
however, there be any truth in the considerations I have adduced, I 
trust that they may obtain favour with persons better qualified to illus- 
trate, and enforce them than myself, and bear abundant fruit ; that ere 
long, sopue able artists may be found willing to apply themselves to that 
branch of sacred decoration which I have been advocating, in the chas- 
tened and reverential, humble, faithful, and loving spirit of the sublime 
painters of Christian antiquity ; artists, who while repudiating a servile 
archaic imitation of the mechanical defects and shortcomings which 
occasionally mar the (but for them) almost perfect beauty of the 
works of those great men, will devote their time and talents, energies, 
thoughts, and prayers to the production of paintings closely resembling 
them in their general characteristics of colouring and design, symbdism, 
and intense religious expression. So, with God's blessing, may a 
school of sacred art arise among us such as England has never yet pos- 
sessed even in her Church's palmiest days ; a school whose pictorial 
achievements in times to come, may throw even those of the Masters of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries into the shade. 
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ARMENIAN ECCJ4ESIOLOGY. 

A History of the Holy Eastern Church. Part I. General Introduction. 

By the Rev. J. M. Neale, MA., Warden of Sackville CoUege, East 

Grinstead. London: Masters. 
Rapports sur un Voyage Arch^ologique dans la G4orgie et dans VArm^ie, 

exiatt^en 1847 — 1848. Par M. Beosset, Membre de TAcad^mie 

Imp^riale des Sciences. 3 Livraisons. Avec un Atlas. S. Peters- 

bourg, 1849, 1860, 1851. 

In out February number, we noticed Mr. Neale's dissertation on 
Byzantine Architecture. We now proceed to give our readers some 
idea of his researches into the Ecclesiology of Armenia. He thus 
describes the general characteristics of this other great branch of the 
Ecclesiology of the East : — 

*' If we take a Byzaatine church as described in § 3, and elongate the 
sqoiure by throwing the narthex into it; make all the four arms internally 
apsidal, and the two opposite ones correspondent; prevent, or exceedingly 
diminish their external protrusion, by nicking the wall on both sides of ea(% ; 
torn the complements of the parallelogram described about the cross into 
distinet chapels; divide the narthex into two, making it occupy the two chapels 
to the wes^ the prothesis and diaconicon occupying the two to the east ; re- 
[dace the eeotral and auffular domes by one central tower and spire, cireular 
or octagonal; remove all piers, and support the tower on the parabemata, and 
the correspondent projections or antiparabemata on the west ; the transforma- 
tion into an Armenian church will be well-nigh complete. The four angular com- 
partments, are» however, now generally used as distinct oratories, or chapels. 

" Hence it follows that a purely Armenian church, bisected either longitudi- 
nally or latitudinally, would often present (excluding the consideration of doors 
and windows) two equal and similar halves ; a fact which would serve as a defi- 
nition, inasmuch as no other system of churches is arranged on the same plan. 

" As all Byzantine churches may be referred to S. Sophia as to their pro- 
toty^, so may all Armenian churches be derived from S. Hripsime near 
Etchmiadzine ; of which I therefore give an elevation, and a ground plan." 
-pp.172, 173. 
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Armenian Ecclesiology. 



Mr. Neole notdces the fact that in their outline and general external 
appearance, Armenian churches more closely resemble the churches of 
the West than do pure Byzantine structures. They approximate to 
European architecture not merely in the character and proportions of 
their towers and spires, but often in the tracery and pointed heads of 
the windows. 

Armenian Bcclesiology, like the Byzantine, is divided by Mr. Neale 
into five periods, as follows : — 

« 1. The period of the dynasty of the Arsacids, till a.d. 428. 

'' 2. The period of the contest of Constantinople and Persia, till a.d. 884. 

" 3. The period of the dynasty of the Bagratids, till a.d. 1064. 

"4. The period of the dynasty of the Rubendians, till a.d. 1441. 

<< 5. The period of the return of the Patriarchs."— p. 174. 

The Primatial church of Etchmiadzine naturally claims the first 
notice. It lies about thirty-five miles to the north of Mount Ararat, 
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in the midet of a large fortiEed convent, of which an excellent ground- 
plan is given by M. firoBset (Planche XV.) We borrow the plan and 
view of this celebrated church frooi Mr. Neale, who hai copied it from 
M. Dubois de Montpereux. The ground-plan, though very coarse, is 
substantially correct. From M. Brosset's very beautiful plan, we can 
supply the following facts ; that a screen runs across the church, to 
the westward of the west piers of the cupola; and that the windows 
are much fewer than are given in the plan before us, llie latter fact 
indeed is obvious, from a comparison of the plan and the view, and we 
wonder that so good an ecclesiologist as Mr. Neale did not alter the 
plan accordingly. Mr. Neale believes that the original Byzantine 
church here — the western porch and transepts being Armenian 
additions — was founded about a,s. 4S3. In 618 and 705, it received 
alterations and additions. But the western porch and spire were not 
built till the early port, and the other small spires till the latter part of 
the 17th century. 

" The High Altar is at the east end, ia its original potition, and is named 
from the Repose of the Panaghis. Before it is, coatraiy to the present prac- 
tice of the Armeoian Church, aa icoaostasis ; tbii was f^ven, a few years back, 
by the piety of the Smyrna merchaats. The prothesil and the diaconicon 
were converted by the Catholicoi Abrahaai, who died in 1737, into two 
chapels, respectively under the invocation of 8. Gregory and tbe sooi of 
Zebedee. But, from their eiceuive incoDveoieoce, they are seldom used for 
the Liturgy : when it is celebrated at the High Altar, they are indis- 
crimiuately employed as chapels of prothesis. 

" The central Altar, with a ciborium ipringbg from four columns of white 
marble, was built by the Cathoticos Astvatsatur at the beginning of the 
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eighteenth century, to relace that of Eleazar, which was less costly. It is 
said to mark the exact spot where our Lord appeared to S. Gregory. Raised 
on two steps, it is surrounded with a railing of bronze : and the hours are 
recited in front of it. On the north side is the chair which the Patriarch 
occupies during the offices ; it was a present from Pope Innocent XI. 

*' In the northern transept, if the expression may be used, is the Ahar of S. 
Stephen the Protomartyr, orientating rightly, and raised on seyen steps. The 
surrounding walls are frescoed with icons of the sainted Catholici of Armenia. 
In the southern transept, raised on three steps, is the Altar of the Fore- 
runner : the frescoes around it represent Greek Prelates. These two Altars 
were erected by the Catholicos Eleazar; and are used at the consecration of 
Bishops. The church generally is painted, in the Persian fuhion, with 
arabesques and flowers, and a trace of gilding may here and there be detected." 
—pp. 291, 292. 

M. Brosaet adds the curious information that, close to the church, 
to the south- west, is a monument, erected by the East India Com- 
pany, over the grave of Sir John Macdonald, who died on a mission to 
Persia, in 1815. The tomb is of a most Pagan character, with in- 
scriptions in Greek, Persian, and English. His observation upon it 
is — " C*e6t k coup sClr un rare exemple de tolerance religieuse." The 
cupola is thus described by M. Brosset — " Mais dans T^glise d'Etch- 
miadzin le lieu v6ritablement remarkable, c'est ea belle coupole, cou- 
verte des plus riches arabesques de Torient, perc^e de fenc^tres avec 
des vitraux de couleur, et au-dessous, non tout-k-fait au milieu, la 
petite chapelle occupant, suivant la tradition, la place oil le Sauveur 
descendit en personne et se montra k S. Gr^oire rilluminateur. Ici 
B'6l^ve un petit autel, reconvert par un dais, que soutiennent des 
colonnes de marbre translucide ; dans sa nouveaute ce baldaquin dut 
£tre un fort joli monument. II est entour^ d'une balustrade basse." — 
(Brosset. Rapp. III. p. 20.) 

Leaving now the Primatial church, we may give some account of S. 
Hripsime, with Mr. Neale's theory as to Uie peculiarity of the 
Armenian ground-plan. 

'* The church, however, of S. Hripsime is of deeper interest, as really being 
the norm of all Armenian ecclesiastical buildings. Indeed, notwithstanding 
its great rudeness, no feature afterwards occurs that does not, in an incipient 
state, manifest itself here. In the first place the arrangement ever continued 
unaltered. There is the double narthex at the west end, answering to the 
prothesis and diaconicon at the east ; there are the four apsidal arms ; there 
is the attempt at a polygonal apse on each face, while there was yet to be no 
projection. This led to the niche, which, in the present case, is very rudely 
managed by a kind of elliptic vaulting, but which, as we shall presently see, 
afterwards was improved into a great ornament, of Armenian churches."— 
p. 293. 

" It is impossible to look at the ground-plan of this building without own- 
ing that it shows a great degree of sesthetical refinement; that it was the 
result of deliberate invention, not the nisiu of rude impulse; that it assumed 
as necessary the prothesis and diaconicon, and adapted the rest of the building 
to them ; and therefore, on all these accounts, we cannot assign to it a date 
by any means so early as that to which Armenian vanity carries it, the time 
of S. Gregory ; but may attribute it, with great probability, according to 
another tradition, to the sixth century. 
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** Nor is the disuse of the eaatero end WMtem chepek hftrd to be tzplainecL 
The peoiteotial syttem haTing» in Armenia as elsewhere, fallen into obsolete* 
nessy theaartheces, of eoune» remained unemployed. The intercourse between 
Rome and Armenia, whieh has everywhere left such deep traces in the latter, 
saggested their employment as ohapeli» And that step onee taken, to nse the 
{MTOthesis and diaoonieon— never so important as in the Bysantine rite^in a 
similar way» was the natural oonsequenee \ although, be it remembered, the 
date of the eoilversion of the eastern chapels is gei^rally, as at Etehmiadzine, 
late enough to be perfectly remembered. The leneth of this church is 84 
feet; its breadth, Whl its heiiriit to the top of the croas, 104i."-^pp. 
295, 296. 

Mr. Neale's gpround-plan and elevation, when tested by those of M. 
Brosset (Planc^e XXI.) are fairly accurate; but he has omitted an 
open western porch with a spire over it, and has given an effect of 
greater height to the central tower than is actually the case. 

M. Brosset dates S. Hripsime from a.d. 618, its porch having been 
added in 1653 ; and he gives (Planche XXVI.) a plan of the church 
of At^ni, much resembling it, of which be supposes it the prototype. 
This is a confirmation of Mr. Neale's view of S. Hripsime being the 
typal Armenian church. 

Mr. Neale does not mention the almost contemporary and adjoining 
church of Choghakath, of which M. Brosset gives a sketch and 
ground-plan. This is in the form of a long parallelogram, containing 
a western narthex, a centre part, or naos, the middle of which is sur- 
mounted by a cupola, and, eastward, an apsidal bema, with parabe- 
mata (of extreme narrowness), all contained in the parallelogram. 

Mr. Neale gives plans and descriptions of the church of Sion at 
Karthli, and of that of Martvili. The latter is also described at much 
length by M. Brosset in his seventh Report. He gives views of an 
elaborately carved door and a window, from this church, both square- 
headed : the ornament is like an impure Arabesque. 

The Georgian churches generally show a mixture of Armenian and 
Byzantine arrangement. 

** One distinction," says Mr. Neale, '* between Georgian and purely Ar- 
menian churches remains to be pointed out ; the latter have usually octagonal 
towers, but, where they are round, the conical head is very low, and the win- 
dows few and far apart ; Georgian towers are always round, the spires are 
high, and the windows, much slimmer and longer than those of Armenian 
churches, stand thick together.'' — p. 298. 

The following is the description of the cathedral of Mtsk^tha, the 
most characteristic church of this period. 

'* The cathedral of Mtsketha first claims our attention. It stands on the 
site of the first Christian church in Georgia, which was built of wood by King 
Miriam in 318, and consecrated by S. Eustatbius of Antioch. In 378 it was 
rebuilt of stone by Miridates ; and, towards 500, when Georgia was no longer 
dependent on Antioch, it was rebuilt and enlarged by Vachtang Gorgaslau. 
In 1318, it was ruined by an earthquake, but restored by King George IV. : 
a century later, it was desolated by Tamerlane ; King Alexander restored it 
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about 1490. The tower was thrown down by another earthquake, and again 
raised by the piety of Maria, the Christian Queen of the Mahometan Rostoff ; 
it was aeain repaired by Vachtang ; and lastly, in the middle of the eighteenth 
centuiy by the Cathoucos Antony, who fairly spoilt it. Before his time it 
appears to have resembled Martvili in its ground-plan, except that six lateral 
cnapels had been added to it ; these Antony removed, and destroying the 

Srojecting transepts, made the north and south sides flat. At present 
[tskdtha has bema, parabemata, naos, proaulion, and a kind of porch beyond 
that, very small and low : there is a central tower and conical spire, which 
rises to the height of 117 feet. The extreme length of the church is 209 
feet; its extreme breadth 112. The synthronus is triple; the highest row of 
seats is for the Catholicos of Georgia alone ; the second for sixteen Bishops ; 
(the reader will see by referring to p. 102 that the Catholicos only possessed 
eighteen;) the third for Priests. The iconostasis (for the Armenian curtain 
is not here introduced) is unusually close to the east end. The spire of 
Mtsk^tha is the finest in the East, with the exceptions of Etchmiadzine and 
Alaverde : on the south side is a cloister. The whole outside of the building 
is* elaborately carved in crosses, &c. ; the inside is equally rich in frescoes, 
while the tombs of the Kings and Patriarchs of Georgia are very interesting." 
—p. 298—300. 

The most interesting part of Mr. Neale's Armenian chapter is the 
fourth section, in which he treats of some remarkable churches in Ar- 
menia and Georgia, which are anomalous in their arrangements, and 
cannot be referred to any general type. He gives very singular 
ground-plans of the cathedral of Nikortsminda and the church at 
Catzkhi. Of the former he says : — 

" The very curious cathedral church of Nikortsminda is one of the most 
richly ornamented in Georgia. It has two parecclesia of considerable size. 
The extreme length is 91 ^ ft., the extreme breadth 76i ft. On the south side 
is a remarkable sculpture ; our Lord giving the benediction, in the Greek 
fashion, surrounded by angels, and a hand, giving the benediction in the same 
fashion, hanging down from His feet. It is not improbable that the architect 
of this building, which is said to date from the lltn century, intended in the 
strongest manner to express the oriental view of the Filioque controversy." — 
pp. 302, 303. 

M. firoBset gives a south elevation of this church, but few additional 
particulars, except that it is " un tr^s joli Edifice, en forme de croix, 
^ haute coupole, tout cisel^. It la mani^re G6orgienne." 

"The church of Catzkhi," says Mr. Neale, "in Mingrelia, is of very re- 
markable plan. Outside it presents a circular tower with conical head, and 
lighted by twelve windows ; this is surrounded by a second circular stage, so 
to speak, arcaded by twisted shafts, supporting flat segmental arches ; in each 
is a circular-headed light, richly worked. The lowest stage is arcaded in the 
same way, though between the light and the segmental head intervenes a flat 
straight-sided arch, with voluted mouldings. The extreme length of this 
church is 67ft, its extreme breadth l\^n.\ there are two very small par- 
ecclesia. It is probable, from certain mannerisms, that this church had the 
same architect as Nikortsminda. An inscription remains, ' O Trinity, have 
mercy on Djikoua Jadzi, superior of this church.' " — p. 303. 

M. Brosset's ground-plan (Planche XLII.) shows that Mr. Neale has 
mistaken the parecclesia. The eastern ends of the singular cloister. 
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surrounding the west half of the church, are the real parecclesia, ending 
in apses. The central part also is in reality hexagonal instead of 
octagonal. M. Brosset calls this church, " si originale, que Ton com- 
pare assez plaisamment & une coquille d'huitre ; on ne peut s'expliquer 
une pareille construction que par une fiantaisie d'architecte." This 
church was built by the same king, Bagration IV., and probably (as 
Mr. Neale suggests) by the same architect as that of Nikortsminda. 

Parting company here with our friend Mr. Neale's Yolume, which is 
as yet unique in English as a summary of Armenian ecclesiology, we 
shall in conclusion give a list of some other Armenian and other 
churches, of which M. Brosset's Atlas contains ground-plans or eleva- 
tions. We cannot but regret that Mr. Neale had not the advantage 
of the additional information given by M. Brosset, when he compiled 
his most valuable " Introduction." 

The church of Djouari-patiosani, the church of the venerable Cross, 
of the seventh century, has a plan and transverse section in Plate II. 
It is a most singular anomaly. The remains of the monastic church of 
Chouamtha (Plate III.) offer a fine specimen of a Byzantine arrange- 
ment with an Armenian treatment. 

S. Saba, in the monastery of Saphara (Plate V.), is simply Byzantine. 
Some details of this building, given in Plate VI., are curiously like the 
Romanesque of the West. 

M. Brosset gives also a plan of the church of Khountsa, the eastern 
elevation and some details of the ruined church of Zeda-Thmogwi, the 
west fa9ade of Zarzma (a church of the eleventh century), and some 
Romanesque-like details from the ruin of Karzameth. 

To these we must append the ground-plans of Wardzia (a subter- 
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ranean church), of Z6da-Wardzia, of Tsounda (a church standing on 
an isolated rock), of Coumourdo (where an Armenian churcli is built 
on the ruins of an earlier edifice), of Metekh, of Cetcharous (a conge- 
ries of Armenian churches), of Dranda, of Zougdid, of B^dia (a church 
of the tenth century), of Mokwi (a magnificent church with double 
aisles, recalling a basilica of the west), of Soouk-Sou, of Nikoz, of 
Samthawis, and finally of Mghwim^ (a church built in a natural grotto, 
with much detail of very elaborate carving). We give this list in order 
to show any one who may wish to make further inquiries as to Arme- 
nian^ or rather Transoaucasian, ecdesiology, what treasures they may 
find in the plates belonging to M. Brosset^s Rapports. 


ON THE METHOD OF HARMONIZING THE CANTO FERMO. 

A Paper partly read before the Thirteenth Anniversary Meeting of the 
Ecclesiological late Cambridge Camden Society, on Wednesday, July 9th, 
1852. By the Rev. Thomas Hblmobb, M.A., Hon. Secretary for 
Musical matters. 

It iias been thought by some that a brief account of the priaciplet 
adopted in harmonizing the Canto fermo, or Plain Song of the Church, 
may not be wholly uninteresting to the present meeting. To all per- 
sons in any way inquiring into art, and especially to us who profess to 
study it, that we may consecrate it to its highest and most ennobling 
use, no details by which art attains its ends can be thought unim- 
portant ; and although these in their minutest accuracy can only be 
mastered by the devotion of professional (or quasi- professional) study 
and research, nevertheless some outlines of the artist's plans, some 
insight into the arcana of his studio, are necessary even for the dilettante 
and the critic. How mtich more so in any case where to effect the 
design of aart we ourselves must in some sense become fellow- workers 
with the artist ? In painting, sculpture, architecture, and all the otha 
arts which affect the mind &ough the medium of the sight, it would 
seem that the desired effect is to be produced mainly by a passive non* 
resistance to their natund impressbns. But in the musical art,- a* 
applied to divine worship, there is beddea this a demand made both by 
the precepts of the Church and of Holy Scripture, and by the very 
nature of the case, for the individual co-operation of all the people in 
the performance of much which the skill of the composer has planned ; 
and although perhaps the parallel of the ignorant and unheeding work- 
man, who for his daily bread toils in ti^e manual labour of marble 
cutting and polishing, hewing of wood and drawing of water, for the 
accomplishment of the plans of the sculptor and the architect, without 
knowing more of art than the very beasts that aid him in his toil, may 
suggest that, for the composer's end, his agents need not understand 
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hie cnft. yet if even there inteUigence in the workman laiBea both him 
and his labour to a higher gprade, surely none who have an opjiortuQity 
of knowing something of that divine art, on which it is my privilege to 
address you, beyond the mere power of its impressiveness, will deem 
it a matter of little importance whether they understand the harmony 
they are called upon to execute, or not. 

Experience proves, that in singing an appreciation of the harmony 
to be produced must precede the power of producing it. Those who 
sing with others must have some notion at least of the kind of effect to 
be aimed at in the exertions of each. And it may be further remarked* 
that a misunderstanding on this point will tend inevitably to one or 
other of these two evils : inaccuracy of performance, or dissatisfaction 
with the music performed. 

Feeling this acutely myself, I have (even at the risk of damaging a 
good cause by an inefficient exposition of its claims) acceded to the 
wish of the Committee to throw into the form of a paper for this occa- 
sion some remarks on the *' Harmonies of the Hymnal Noted," recently 
published, which, at first intended for the Musical Report, it was 
deemed more expedient to produce in a separate form. 

I am the more encouraged, however, in this undertaking by the fact, 
that other labourers in the same field agree with me, and have mate- 
rially aided me in my inquiries into the subject. Among these sources 
both of information and of encouragement, I may mention not only 
Mr. Spencer's printed exposition contain^ in the treatise on the 
Church Modes so often mentioned, but the private intercourse which I 
have enjoyed both with that gentleman and also with another accom- 
plished musician (whose harmonies have very greatly enhanced the 
value of the Hymnal), I mean my very good fiiend and brother, the 
Rev. Samuel Stevenson Greatheed. 

In alluding also tp another harmonist, John Lambert, Esq., of 
Salisbury, I may remark that the Hymnarium Vesperale, published in 
1851, contains some of the melodies which have been added in our 
own Hymnal, as variations in form to the ancient Sarum use. It is 
impossible not to be struck by the rigid strictness with which he has 
adhered to the Tonality of the Church Modes, and thus exemplified 
the rules which he has so cleverly collected and condensed in the pre- 
face to a former work — the Vesper Psalter. In the following remarks 
I shall freely avail myself of the benefit of Mr. Liambert's learned 
researches. 

The main rules then followed in Harmonizing Plain Song are very 
simple, — ^to use the words of M. Danjou, in the two able artides in the 
Retme de Musique, for December, 1847, and January* 1848, as quoted 
by Mr. Lambert, — '* nothing is more simple or more easy than the 
accompaniment of the Church Song, if the rules of counterpoint laid 
down by the masters of the middle ages are followed ; but on the con- 
trary, nothing more complicated, more difficult, or more uncertain, 
than the attempt of assimilating modem harmony with the ancient 
tonality." 

All the chords formed by the consonant Intervals of the scale are 
(according to these rules) to be freely usisd. avoiding the immediate 
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suocession of two perfect concords of the same kind, we are to use 
contrary motion as far as convenient between the extreme parts, and 
not to go by' similar motion from one perfect concord to another of any 
kind. 

To the same effect Mr. Oreatheed writes in a letter to the editor, 
bearing date Ash Wednesday. 185^. 

'' The main rules which I have followed in harmonizing Plain Song 
are very simple, namely, to use freely all the chords that can be formed 
with the notes of the scale, according to the style of the 16th century, 
to avoid unprepared discords, and to end with the chord of the tonic** 
[or, sometimes, of the fifth below]. *' With respect to accidental 
sharps" [in the accompaniment], " there can hardly be a question con- 
cerning their use in the^r«^ and second and third and fourth modes. In 
the seventh mode F sharp is frequently employed in cadences by the 
old masters, but I have introduced this note very sparmgly, in order to 
preserve the ecclesiastical character of the mode, and not make it like 
a common major scale. 

" So also in the first and second and fifth and sixth modes, though 
B flat cannot be entirely avoided, for it sometimes occurs in the melo- 
dies themselves, yet it is best to give a preponderance to B natural. 
In the third mode, on the other hand, an occasional B flat heightens 
the peculiar character of the mode. See the harmony to 9^, There 
are a few melodies which, though written with D for their key-note, 
may be considered as belonging to the ordinary minor mode, either be- 
cause the sixth from the key-note is made flat, or because it does not 
occur at all. Those of the former class have necessarily, and some of 
the latter by choice, been harmonized in the ordinary minor mode, and 
one (the 10th melody of Hymn 5) in a free style. The apparent 
irregularity of the melody 5^^ seems to have arisen from its having been 
transposed a fifth lower by the mediaeval copyist. That of the melody 
' Vexilla Regis* is not so easily explained. To speak of cadences, I 
consider that the principal advantage of Gregorian music for congrega- 
tional use consists in its avoiding the cadence in which the key-note ia 
preceded by the semitone below, for when suck a cadence is sung by 
voices in octaves, the effect is very dull and heavy, in consequence of 
the progression not being sufliciently bold in proportion to the quantity 
of voice employed. [The only instance of this cadence that I know of 
is the ending of the 7th Psalm tone, which you have numbered 1, but 
some others place 3rd, or 4th.] Of the harmonies which accompany 
the cadences, none, I think, requure an apology except those employed 
where the final note is preceded by the tone below. The nature of the 
mode requires in most cases that the last note of the bass shall be an 
octave below that of the melody, accordingly there is no choice but be- 
tween two harmonies, both of which will seem strange to ears con- 
versant only with modem music. Musical taste is so easily moulded, 
that I do not see how a person can persist in disliking any of the 
cadences which we have employed, unless he is determined to allow 
nothing but the most ordinary forms, rejecting even that which Handel 
has used in the « Hallelujah* chorus, — * Egypt was glad when they de- 
parted,' — and other pieces." 
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There is no doubt that to persons accustomed only to the system of 
modem harmony many progressions used in the Hymnal will at first 
appear harsh, but as they become accustomed to the tonality of the 
Gregorian modes, they will soon perceive that it is the only true basis 
upon which a system of accompanpng the Ritual Song can be founded, 
and they cannot fail to be rewarded, as they proceed, by the discovery 
not only of very effective and solemn combinations and progressions of 
sound, but also of numberless original and melodious phrases in the 
Ritual Song itself, hitherto concealed from them. 

With regard to the editor's own share in the work of harmonization 
it may be remarked, that while guided by the example and aided by the 
roles laid down by others, he has not been so entirely devoted to rule 
and precedent as to reject any harmonic expression which seemed to 
him suited to the melody and the words. He is free to confess, that 
having (as far as he was able) imbued his mind and ear with the senti- 
ment and feeling of Church harmony by the study of the best authors, 
he has rather tested his work by their examples after it was finished, 
than executed it by strict rule while in hand, and when any apparent 
departure from precedent did not appear opposed either to the genius 
of Church music or to the primary laws of all musical progression, he 
has considered it entitled to a place in that large margin of exceptions 
to general rules, which if they are the true promptings of nature, and 
not the irregularities of a wayward and untutored fancy, must be deemed 
in reality exceptions only to rules too narrowly drawn, and in no degree 
opposed to that conformity in spirit with the best writers, which is 
necessary to secure the integrity of the Church style, and to which the 
letter of their precepts was intended to be subservient. 

That in some instances he may have eirred in style, and in others 
allowed technical blunders to pass without correction, none are more 
ready to suppose than himself, and none will be more grateful to any 
friend who will point them out. Meantime, he will venture to urge 
upon Churchmen the duty of studying these simple tunes and their 
harmonies side by side with other music of the same school, rather than 
in comparison with the oratorio, the opera, or the operatic Church 
music of later times. They will then be in a position to judge how far 
we are pursuing the right course with regard to the music of the 
Church by our attempts to restore in our own times this long neglected 
portion of our Catholic inheritance, and how far it is illustrated and 
developed according to the true genius of Church music. But even 
without such investigation, it might naturally occur to the thoughtful 
worshipper that the same kind of music which was suitable for purposes 
of recreation and amusement would not be most fit to stir within him 
the sentiments of adoration, penitence, and holy joy, suited to the 
earthly Court of our Heavenly King. This is a principle widely ad- 
mitted, and it would seem that there is no music in the world which so 
thoroughly adapts itself to our best instincts on this subject as the 
music founded upon the ancient Church gamuts. 
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MUSICAL REPORT FOR 1832, 

Read at the Thirteentk Anniversary Meeting of the Eecleeiologieal late 
Cambridge Camden Society, on Wednesday, June 9th, 1 Sd% by the 
Rev. Thomas Hblmorb, Honoraiy Secretary for Musical Matters. 

Tbb musical operations of your committee during the past year have 
included one repetition of the practical illustrations given of sacred 
music at the annual meeting last year ; — the completion of the accom- 
panying harmonies of the Snt part of the Hymnal Noted ; — ^various 
negotiations with the Motett Society ; — inquiries into the choral ar- 
rangement of singers in churches, in medissval times, and reading the 
letters of correspondents on musical matters. 

Little need be recorded here of the interesting concert held at the 
Society's Meeting in Store Street, on the 2.)rd of June, 1851. lliose 
then present will remember the freshness with which the beautiful 
meloi&es of the Ancient English Church fell upon their ears : — vigour 
in unisonous performance either by tenors und basses, or by trebles — 
sweetness in vocal harmony — majesty when accompanied by the 
solemn organ harmonies of that accomplished church musician Mr. 
Charles Child Spencer, — and suitableness, in each and every mode of 
performance, for the numerous musical requirements of the Church in 
our own age, no less than the power of commending themselves to 
the pious instincts of the devout worshipper, may be mentioned as 
the characteristics most observable on that occasion. Their claim 
upon the respect of the musician was farther enforced by the perform- 
ance of several specimens of the pure Italian school of church music, 
by authors whose praises are in the mouth of every learned or would- 
be-learned musician in the world, and who, (far from joining in the 
senseless depreciation of the music of the Church too common among 
our English sciolists in ecclesiastical composition) have founded some 
of the sublimest of their works upon the basis of these imperishable 
tunes. Part of the Missa " Etema Christi munera,'* by Palestrina, 
founded upon hymn 36 in the Hymnal ; his motett upon the melody (30" 
Hymnal) '< Ad Cesnam Agni providi," and the motett of Vittoria upon 
the " Conditor alme siderum/' (10" Hymnal) formed not only an 
agreeable variety in the style of music, but, as your committee trust, 
tended greatly to reconcile some objectors to a style both of melody 
and harmony, which being new to them, required the weight of such 
authority to obtain an impartial heiaring. 

It may be remarked in passing, that your committee have adopted a 
similar course in selecting the music for your meeting this evening ; 
for although they have not been able to provide copies of other com- 
positions from the many which exist, founded upon the hymn melodies, 
nevertheless the style of composition of the motetts chosen, is the 
same as that of the figurate music just mentioned, and it will appear 
to the attentive observer that the style of harmonization adopted by 
your committee in the Hymnal, is also the same, so far as the succes- 
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^on of chords is oonoeroed, though not of coarse in the florid texture 
of the various parts : — similar in mode and modulation, the hymns and 
motetts only diiSfer in the peculiar characteristics of each» one being 
phdn for the people, the other elaborate for the choir of trained 
musicians. 

The recent publication of the entire volume constituting the accom- 
panying harmonies to the first put of the Hymnal Noted, will enable 
the members of the Society and the public in general to see and study 
for themselves harmonies which, to your committee, appear well suited 
to devdope the beauty and enhance the grandeur of the melodies them- 
selves, while the frequent use in the church, and constant practice of 
this style of music, are daily placing many, in many parts of the king- 
dom, in a position both to appreciate the beauties of the original 
melodies, and to criticize the accuracy with which they have been 
edited, as well as the judgment with which they have been harmonized 
under the sanc(|on of this Society. 

On the day of your last music meeting, your committee opened a 
communication with the Motett Society, for the purpose of reviving, if 
possible, in some form or other, its valuable operations ; and no small 
anxiety has been felt on the part of your committee to bring about so 
desirable an event. - It may be stated generally that» as the objects of 
that Society were entirely identical, so far as they extended, with 
those of the Ecclesiological Society, it appeared undesirable that they 
should continue to subsist independently of each other ; much i me 
and labour being bestowed by those members of the Motett Society 
who were also members of the Ecclesiological Society in the study and 
restoration of music which would have found its appropriate sphere for 
practical illustiation in the meetings, and been aided materially by the 
use of the library of the Motett Society, had it continued in active 
operation. An amalgamation of the two societies, or rather an incor- 
poration of the Motett Society into the Ecclesiological Society was 
therefore proposed as the most effectual means of promoting the im- 
portant objects of both in relation to the music of the Church. After 
much discussion and mutual conferences the following resolutions were 
adopted by the committee of this Society, and submitted as proposals 
to the Secretary of the Motett Society. 

Minute of Committee Meeting. 

Moved by A. J. Beresford Hope, Esq., M.P., and seconded by Rev. 
Benjamin Webb, Jan. 13, 1859, — '< That this Society embracing the 
whole of the objects intended to be promoted by the Motett Society is 
anxious to give greater effect to that Society's operations by receiving 
its members into itself." 

It was also resolved, — " That if the Motett Society will agree to 
such incorporation, and make its terms of subscription the same as at 
the first commencement of the Society's operations, viz. £1 per annum, 
the Ecclesiological Society will guarantee at least three musical meet- 
ings a year." 

For various causes no answer could be given till the present month, 
when at a Committee Meeting of the Motett Society duly summoned 
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by W. Dyce, Esq. the Honorary Secretary, it was unanimously agreed 
that the intentions of the founders of that Society would be best pro- 
moted by a cordial acceptance of the proposals of the Ecclesiological 
Society, and the committee accordingly made the necessary arrange- 
ments for carrying into effect the union of the two Societies. 

It will be your committee's first care to secure the practical advan- 
tages of this union by the formation of a choir, and by appointing 
proper officers to carry on the musical affairs of the Society in the 
spirit of the obligations which they have thereby incurred. 

Letters have been received by your Secretary from many quarters 
requesting leave to extract for separate publication, selections from the 
Hymnal Noted, which have been uniformly answered in the negative; 
as well on the ground of the copyright of the work being the^ joint pri- 
vate property of the Editor and Publisher, as also considering that the 
work ought to be accepted as a whole, and that the separate publi- 
cation of the words left free scope as to the use or non-use of the music. 

In different directions many churchmen have been, and it is under- 
stood still are, busy in the composition of Hymnals, and in Devonport 
and its neighbourhood, some of the clergy united last year for a similar 
purpose, — and in their name the Rev. Mr. Proctor wrote to your 
Secretary complaining that they did not consider the translations 
already edited to be generally adapted to popular use. They thought 
too that modern hymns ought also to be added by the Society. In 
answer your Secretary was instructed to write that your committee 
did not deem it compatible with the objects and professions of the 
Society to undertake the selection or recommendation of any modem 
hymns as supplemental to the Hymnal Noted. 

It is with pleasure your committee have to refer to the growing 
appreciation of the ancient hymns, and of their proper melodies, in 
Sweden, and understaiiding that the Rev. Mr. Bechmann, of S. Clara*8 
church, Stockholm, had engaged in a precisely similar task, viz. the 
translating the ancient hymns into Swedish in the metres of the 
original, so that they can be sung to their ancient melodies, they have 
presented him with a complete set of the Hymnal Noted. 

Communications have also been received from the Rev. Mr. Williams 
of Llanymowddwy, on the subject of a similar translation into the 
Welch language. 

In conclusion the committee congratulate both themselves and the 
Society upon that measure of success which has already been attained 
in respect of church music, and they are thankful that from a variety of 
causes, the general feeling on the subject has much improved, and that 
even those who do not as yet cordially accept the views which your 
committee believe to be the only right ones on this important accessory 
to divine worship, are notwithstanding insensibly led to adopt a nearer 
approximation to them than formerly. There can be no doubt that as 
the study of the subject advances among ecclesiologists, and the per- 
formance of this kind of music becomes more accurate and consequently 
more efi^ective, prejudices will wear away, public taste (so far as that 
taste can ever be expected to become religious) will be improved, and 
the light and secular will give way to the solemn and sacred, while 
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from its greater adaptation to the necessities of the Chnrch, the true 
mnsic of the Church will no longer seek shelter either among the 
Romanists or the Protestant Dissenters from the apathy and neglect, 
not to say the enmity and aversion, of our own communion. 

Unexpected accounts of the most encouraging kind as to the pro- 
gress which our music is making in the hearts and affections of men in 
different places and spheres of life, and particularly among the young, 
are continually received by your Secretary, and there can be no reason 
for imagining that as great a change may not be in a few years effected 
in music as has already followed upon the track of the Society's archi- 
tectural labours. 

The publication of Mr. Chambers's beautiful translation of the 
" Sarum Psalter" may also be referred to as indicating the general pro- 
gress of this branch of ecclesiology, while the marked improvement in 
the execution of church music generally (including in that term much 
which does not deserve the name) especially at the more frequent com- 
binations of our Metropolitan choirs at Westminster Abbey and S. 
Paul's Cathedral, appear to your committee to indicate an improved 
feeling on the subject, which cannot but lead in the end to the hap- 
piest results, if inquiry be only legitimately pursued and properly 
guided. 


ON GLASS PAINTING. 

A Paper read at the Thirteenth Anniversary Meeting of the Ecclesiologi' 
eal late Cambridge Camden Society, June 9, 1852. By Gboegk £n- 
- vuNn SxRBBT, Esq., Architect. 

I HAVB been asked to read before the Society to-day some remarks in 
further explanation of views stated by me in a very short form in a 
paper lately read before the Oxford Architectural Society, as to the 
amount of art which is to be required at the hands of our glass painters, 
and as to the limits which exist to any attempt at what can properly be 
called high art in stained glass. 

I am quite prepared to be at once met with the common exclama- 
tion, that we are bound to attempt to have the best of everything which 
we devote to the service of Gon, and that therefore the best paintings 
or the best cartoons drawn by the first artists of the day must be best 
for use in executing paintings in glass for the church's use. And it 
is this common and plausible assertion which I wish to meet, and the 
mistaken assumption on which it proceeds which I hope to make clear 
to you. 

Now it is very true that no modern glass has yet been executed, 
which either in design, or in the arrangement of tinctures, or in the 
tinctures themselves is likely a hundred years hence to stand the test 
of impartial criticism. 

The defects in the colours I shall not consider at present, though 
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much remains to be done for their improyement and variety, before 
e^en good designs can compete with ancient examples. 
• The designs of glass and the arrangement of colomr, are the two 
points on which it is most necessary to enlarge, and which most admit 
hi general of improvement. In the first, I include the oonsidexation of 
the theory c^ draughtsmanship on glass, and in the second, those ar- 
rangements of c<^our which either give Ufe and brilliancy to the par- 
ticular window or else add by some general arrangeokents, e. g. of linea 
of colour, to the architectural effect of a building. 

But I may at once say, that if I appear serere on modem glass, I 
do not at all wish to depreciate what our stained glass manufacturehv 
have done in the last few years. I consider that if they have felled, it 
has been mainly because they have been the victims, — 1st, Of the obsti- 
nacy of their employers in requiring to have what is not good, and to 
get as much as possible for their money, and of the consequent neces- 
sity for cheapness of production. 2ndly, The manufacture of immense 
quantities by one man, making the whole business too much of a trade 
to allow of the developement of feeling. 3rdly, The jNractice of allow- 
ing glass to be executed without much knowledge of the oircumstanoes 
which are to affect it, aixd the fact that it now seldom enters into the 
province of an architect to regulate in any degree the design- of the 
glass, or to scheme out the general arrangement of colours, subjects, or 
designs for an entire building. 

The history of design in glass is curious ; its principle varied con- 
siderably in the three great periods of Christian art, and a very short 
statement of its successive varieties will be useful for my purpose. 

In First-Pointed, it was mosaic in its idea, and rather non-transpa- 
rent than transparent ; still the drawing and treatment of the material 
were generally very true to its requirements. 

In Middle-Pointed, the idea was aIbo really semi-moeaic, the glass 
transparent, whilst the superiority of the draughtsmanship, and the 
conventional imitation of and use of natural forms, gave it a great ad- 
vantage over its predecessor. 

In Third-Pointed, in its full developement, the design was what we 
.should call artistic, attempting to represent nature as perfectly as on 
canvass, and consequently the attempt at deep shadows made the glass 
necessarily often non- transparent, and designs in penpective were con- 
tinually and unsuccessfully made. 

Of these three, I believe the Middle-Pointed to have been the most 
true in its developement in all ways. For there are certain neceasitim 
in the construction of glass paintings which it may be well to leoapitit- 
late before proceeding further, and it more than either of the othen ful- 
filled these necessities. 

]at« Each piece of glass must be lined round with a black line of 
lead, unnatural and stiff in its effect. 

2nd. The pieces so tied together, must be eaeh of one colour* two 
colours not being admissible on one piece. 

3rd* The object of a window being to. let in light, that glasa ia the 
wont which again artificially shuts out light. . It must therefore if 
good be very transparent. 
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4th. TTie eflRect of a window must be so decided as to be intelligible 
from a great distance, 

6th. The absence of shading and of perspective are certainly necessi- 
ties ; the first, because it daricens and makes dismal what should be 
clear and brilliant ; and the second, because it can never be so managed 
as to look correct, or to harmonize with the straight lines of the archi- 
tecture or the stiff lines of saddle bars, &c. which confine it on every 
side ; and lastly, it is absolutely necessary, that the design of the glafes 
should never interfere with or oppose the design of the stonework, but 
that it should be treated in all cases as subordinate to it. 

Now all these things are of necessity in stained glass, and therefore 
none can be good without them. 

First-Pointed regarded most of them, but as it was purely and en- 
tirely conventional in all respects it was inferior to 

Middle- Pointed, which in its perfection obeyed all, and taking nature 
as a guide, but conventionalising her forms, really, as I hope to prove, 
worked on the most truthful and best of all rules. 

Whereas Third-Pointed, pretending to take nature as a guide, and 
doing so without conventionalising her, nnd not regarding or obeying 
those rules of which the necessities of the material require the strict 
observance, and further attempting to disregard and over-ride all archi- 
tectural arrangements and restrictions, failed most egregiously. 

And having thus atated which of our old styles is in my opinion the 
most perfect, I proceed to examine more at length the theory of con- 
ventional forms which I consider of very great importance in estimating 
the real necessities and capabilities of art in glass. 

I believe then, that unless you can have absolutely perfect repre« 
sentations of natural forms, it is hx better to have those forms in a 
conventional guise. And as perfect representations can only be expected 
from great artists working on a proper medium, it seems absurd to ex- 
pect tihem from very inferior hands (as they must always be) working 
on a medium which, let the representation be never so exact, would 
yet never allow it to look really like nature. A wreath of real flowers 
is worth five hundred artificial imitations ; but I doubt much whether 
such a wreath gives more pleasing feelings, or produces a more perfect 
efi^ct than does some rich and brilliant diaper of flattened and con- 
ventional flowers spreading in endless profusion through window after 
window of some long aisle. And further, let me observe, that conven- 
tional representations of natural forms are usually the absolute forms 
which nature has produced, taken from the most perfect examples — 
the best maple leaves or the best lily that can be found. Not twisted 
about in the. wild luxuriance of active life, but still represented in 
their individual shape and with their fibres and their petals just as they 
really are. These forms, so obtained, are genuine ornamental forms ; 
they do not require an artist to paint each leaf, but a patient humble 
workman may do them even more effectively than the most brilliant of 
painters. And thus these forms are best suited to a manufacture which- 
does not allow of the general employment of great artists. A single 
practical instance is of more force than a host of theories ; and so let me* 
ask any one here who has looked much at modern glass, whether he 
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has ever seen any of that mo&t detestable of all hateful thioga — ^shaded 
foliage in glass ? If any one here has noticed it, then he must have 
noticed the disaal, the heavy, and the unreal effect which always dis- 
tinguishes it. The slightest amount of knowledge or discernment will 
suffice for the perception at once of the difference between it and 
foliage painted in the ancient and proper way, stiff and precise in its 
form, and transparent in its texture, not attempting unsuccessfully 
to imitate nature, but happily and successfully reminding us of her, 
as it were, by a beautiful symbol. 

In further developement of the value of conventionalism, let me 
ask whether e.g. any representation in oak or brass of a real ea^e for 
a book desk ever approached in real grandeur and fitness those quaint 
and magnificent birds with outstretched wings, stiff feathers, and up- 
turned heads which we call eagles, which symbolize those birds, but 
which are really best when least like them. Or again, is not the stiff 
conventional mediaeval angel infinitely more solemn and more beautiful 
than the wretched attempts at natural representations of heavenly 
beings which for three hundred years have been the fashion ? 

But I have no time to go into the whole question, and am only able 
therefore to state in a very general way the exceeding importance of 
this principle, and its value in all the decorative accessories of good 
architecture, and I have been particular in stating my opinion, be- 
cause I perceive that in most modern glass, whilst its importance is 
recogni2ed in the treatment of representations of foliage and the like, yet 
in the treatment of figures and subjects it is quite forgotten or ignored. 

In these, the existence of a new principle is, I suppose, perceived, 
but with what reason I am unable to see. The same arguments which 
make me feel certadn that shaded foliage is not effective, prove equally 
strongly that shaded figures are objectionable. And I am convinced 
that a careful examination of old glass would at once prove that in old 
examples, where all other elements of truthfulness in construction and 
design are found, this last, the most important of all, will not be found 
wanting. I should therefore, lay down as one of the most important 
canons, that no shading can be good in glass which is not transparent, 
and that that glass is best which trusts most to outlines and lines, and 
least to shading. I have had many opportunities of examining new 
shaded and old unshaded glass side by side, and 1 have invariably felt 
that this was the one point in which more than any other the new 
failed. It is, moreover, as it seems to me, the one great point at 
which the line must be drawn, in allowing artists, or men who pretend 
to be artists, to work. For it involves many other points. For if a 
figure or group of figures are transparent, and without shading, it fol- 
lows that they are so far not natural and not exact representations of 
nature ; and this point once allowed, there is a certain degree of con* 
ventional licence in attitude, in disposition of drapery, and in arrange* 
ment of colour, which may well also be allowed, and which bdng 
obviously without any pretence to represent nature exactly, ceases to 
offend in the degree that those representations of nature do, which it 
is utterly impossible, owing to their material, to make exact in their 
imitation. 
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And if this licence is not only allowable* but absolutely necessary in 
stained glass, then we at once get over one of the greatest difficulties 
in the treatment of the material, the existence, namely, of the black 
lines of the lead, and the stiflfriess, formality, and nnnatural effect 
which they involve. For there is no doubt that the lines should be 
boldly shown wherever necessary for the construction, and consequently 
it is satisfactory to think that liiey need in no way interfere with the 
true principles of design. 

The absence of shading which I have mentioned as one of the points 
most to be remembered in designing for glass, involves not only the 
loss of ordinary pictorial eflRect or chiaroscuro, but also the absence of 
perspective ; and this on grounds additional to those which I have 
already noted of the incompatibility of perspective with the straight 
lines of the constructional parts of the window. A coloured subject 
in perspective, must have not only linear, but just as much aerial per- 
spective. It will never do that the tints of the distant parts should 
be as forcible as those of the foreground, or that figures in the distance 
should have robes as bright and sparkling as those of the figures 
which are close at hand. This seems to be so obvious that it ought at 
once to expose the absurdity of all attempts to copy in glass cartoons 
intended for oil or fresco. So for instance, in the Munich glass at 
Cologne, or in the Church of 6. Maria Hilf at Munich, I think every 
one's feeling must be — much as he may admire the magnificence of 
the offering or the boldness of the attempt — that it would have been 
much more delightful to see such subjects represented on the walls, 
than essayed in windows, where they disobey all the necessities of con« 
stniction, are deficient in their effect, and disagree in toto with all the 
architecture, the beauty of which they ought to have heightened and 
brought out. 

So then I think I have shown that high art in the ordinary sense, 
cannot co-exist with the proper use of the materials at our disposal, 
that is to say, that the kind of art which is successful on canvas will 
probably be just the reverse in glass, and that elaborate represent 
tations of actual life and of nature, are quite wrong in principle and 
must always be unsatisfactory in their effect. 

There is one other consideration which bears very forcibly on this 
question ; and this is the fact that glass is properly a vehicle for archi* 
tectural decoration, and not primarily for the introduction of religious 
pictures into churches. There can, I hope, be no doubt in this room 
that if we wish satisfactorily to develope a school of Christian artists 
by giving them work in oar churches, it must be done rather by giving 
them our walls than our windows to work upon : we must ask them 
to work in fresco or to paint in oil, and take care only that the windows 
and their glazing let in so much light as may enable us to see all the 
beauties which their brushes have figured on the walls. 

Stained glass ought to be simply an architectural decoration, schemed 
out by the architect, forming part of his entire plan, harmonizing with 
the architecture, and capable of being executed to a great extent by 
workmen whose powers are little above being merely mechanical. 
Very much of the old glass I believe to have been executed on this 
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principle, as for instance, that syatem which prevailed so extenuvelf in 
the 14th century of arranging the subjects or figures with a hand of 
rich oolonr about the middle of a long succession of windows, so as 
to produce a decided horizontal line of rich colour throughout the 
building, harmonizing with and assisting the liiys of the architectuie» 
as may be seen at Merton College Chapel, or in the nave of York, or 
in the choir of Cologne, in which last instance no doubt it contributes 
much to give strength of effect to the clerestory windows which would 
have otherwise looked weak and wiry and attenuated. 

Again the filling in of such windows as those five sisters, as they are 
called, in the transept of York — to give one example out of hundreds 
of the same nature — is an instance of the attempt to make the glass 
simply an architectural ornament; and need I say how successfully 
this was achieved ? May I not appeal to the universal admiration 
which such glass excites for a confirmation of my views ? 

I have not space now to say more on this most important point, but 
I am well assured that it w of immense importance, and that so long 
as we are content to treat glass painting, as if it were independent of 
architecture, so long we may expect to meet with disheartening results. 

1 should like now to say a few words on the extent to which paint* 
ings in oil or fresco may be taken as models by glass painters ; be- 
cause it is very much the fashion to require them to do this, and un- 
fortunately the fashion generally requires the reproduction of the 
works of an unsatisfactory school, that of the modem Germans. 

What I have already said may have been sufficient to show how 
completely it is a mistake to make a modem lithograph the foundation 
of a stained window, and yet this is done and admired. All I wish to 
say now is that if it is done at all, the works of those painters ought 
to be selected as the best models, which show the least attempt at 
Chiaroscuro, and the greatest simplicity and decision in the attitudes 
and details of dresses and figures. Such pictures as those of Memling, 
Van Meckenen, Roger of Bruges, Van Eyck, William of Cologne, and 
the like, contain, no duubt, a mine of information which might, with 
discretion, be turned to much account. But to attempt to turn the 
paintings of men like Hess or Overbeck or Steinle into glass, is another 
and a very different thing, and can never be successful; for their 
works are always deficient in that sternness and decision of purpose 
which marked the early German school, and which ought to mark 
any school of painters on glass. 

But even more information and more useful knowledge is to be 
obtained from tlie illuminated manuscripts of the middle ages than 
from early paintings. Not only as to the proper mode of treating the 
various subjects required in the ancient traditional manner, (and tliis 
is very important,) but also as to arrungements of colours and the like ; 
for as a large number of the subjects are represented on a gold ground, 
without attempt at either perspective or shading, they come very near 
to the requirements of glass. 

There is again in modern glass one most glaring fault, which is 
visible in the works of almost every one, that, viz., of continuing one 
subject through a number of lights of a window. There can be no 
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excQBe lor this violatioa of an absolute law ; and if it is right to have 
such large aabjects* then it is high time that architects should be re« 
quested to omit the monials from their windows. At any rate, 
monials and such subjects cannot properly co-exist. But this fault is 
brought to the very acme of absurdity when a succession of niches and 
canopies, five or seven in one window, contain only one subject, and is 
even worse when, as is often the case, each of these canopies and each 
pedestal has its own very peculiar point of sight, and equally peculiar 
vanishing points, none agreeing with each other, or wiUi the subject 
which is pleasantly supposed to be visible through openings in their 
backs.^ 

It is distressing to have to notice such faults, but it is quite neces- 
sary, for they are not only done, but persisted in and argued for, be- 
cause there is ancient precedent for such mistakes. It is high time 
that in glass, as in other things, men should begin to think a little lor 
themselves, if no further, at any rate so far as to discover which iB the 
good ancient precedent. All that is old is not good ; it is all venerable, 
all to be preserved where it exists, but not all to be copied because it 
exists, and yet one hears men argue as if our forefathers never in a 
single instance made a mistake. 

I, for one, with a much deeper admiration than most men for what 
I believe to be their good works, do not hesitate to confess that many 
of their works I do not consider good, and should be very sorry to be 
bound to imitate. 

If time will allow, I should be glad now to call your attention to 
some examples of fine old glass, which I think may furnish some 
useful hints to us as to principles of design. 

The proper use of white glass is one of the most important of all 
points to be observed. I remember an admirably striking example of 
the effect it may produce in the cathedral at Chartres, where all the 
subjects are arranged in regular geometrical forms, — circles, quatre- 
foils, ^c.,— each form marked out and defined by lines of white glass. 
When I was there I was fortunate in finding the cathedral open until 
very late in the evening, and I availed myself gladly of the opportunity 
thus afforded for the study of the wonderful and changing effect of the 
glass, and I found that as the light gradually faded away, an effect was 
produced which showed strikingly the advantage of the white line, for 
whilst the rest of the glass became very dark and black in its effect, 
the white lines stood out brilliantly, and the windows appeared full of 
regular and beautiful patterns. 

The advantage of the white edge to all glass next stone is now gene* 
rally perceived, but we have not yet attained to sufficient boldness in its 
use in other parts. 

There can be no doubt that its use is founded on a correct principle* 

> The new windovs in the nsve of Cologne Cslhednl have each a tingle snbjeet 
filling the whole of the four lights. Some of these sabjects requife central figures, 
bat the central menial prevents this, and the whole subject consequently has a kind 
of lop'Sided effect, and, which is still worse, the limbs and the dresses of single 
figures passing from one light into another are dissected in all directions by the mo- 
nials in the most ludicrous manner. 
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and that the contrast which it allows is in the highest degree beneficial 
in its effect to the rich colours among which it occurs, and it is a great 
rule that it should be treated as metal in heraldry : either white on 
colour, or colour on white. White, from its brilliancy and sparkling 
character, answers to the gold of heraldry, of illuminations, and of 
mediaeral paintings. And in the best glass, it is always observable 
that the white glass increases in amount towards the head of the win^* 
dow, and the tracery is frequently almost entirely white, with a little 
yellow stain. Now in modem glass the head of the window is fre- 
quently, if not generally, full of colour, and when so, seldom looks well, 
> but always heavy, and always has a tendency to confuse and darken 
the stonework far too much. 

At Ratisbon Cathedral, (perhaps one of the grandest churches and one 
of the noblest collections of glass in the world,) it is very noticeable that 
in the apse the colour of the windows, which rise in the same wall one 
over another in three heights, answering to aisle, triforium, and clere- 
story, gradually gets lighter as it ascends. Throughout, however, the 
white is very decided. 

In the same cathedral also the Munich glass may well be compared 
with that of the 14th century, and it is very remarkable how sombre 
and heavy its effect is. This is attributable, I believe, principally to 
the elaborate shading, of which it is the victim. Bits of white here 
and there look brilliant, but the whole looks very dismal. 

Sometimes, however, when there is a great quantity of this yellow 
or white glass shaded, if the shading, from its small surface in any one 
point, has rather the effect only of lines, the effect is very brilliant. I 
may instance the celebrated Volkamer window at Nuremberg, and some 
of the windows in Ulm Cathedral, which however vary much in their 
merit. In these, however, the lines are always very clear and decided, 
(and this is a very great point,) and the canopies, though they have 
colour behind them, have it in small quantities. I may observe, too, 
that the best of the Ulm windows are, owing to the proper use of 
white, marvellously distinct and intelligible at a great distance. 

In England we have magnificent examples of the value of white ; 
among other examples, in 

The clerestory of the choir at Winchester, which are some of 
the finest figure and canopy windows in England, where all the ca- 
nopies and their supports are white and the figures have all white 
cloaks, with yellow patterns, the yellow very pale and delicate ; and 
again in the west window of S. Greorge's Chapel, Windsor, and the east 
window of Gloucester, both examples of late glass, but still very fine 
and good in principle. At Gloucester the figures and canopies are 
white and the ground coloured, hair yellow, and edging to robes the 
same; and again at Wells, a storehouse of the best glass, in the 
tracery of the choir aisle windows the foliage (which is all in imi* 
tation of natural leaves) is only stiffened and conventionalized, the 
whole is very white, the stalks, berries, and acorns only, being yellow, 
and the most formal patterns and leaves, I may remark, look by far the 
best. There is a coloured ground, it is true, but the colour is in very 
minute pieces. 
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At Roaen a white stem is used next to geometrical lines of lead to 
iacrease their definite character, from which the foliage springs. 

And finally, it would be ungenerous in the extreme if in speaking on 
such a subject one were to omit mention of the thorough appreciation 
shown by Mr. Pugin for the true principles of art in this as in other 
matters in the glass which he has of late been designing. I believe the 
brilliant effect of much of Mr. Hardman's manufacture is owing to the 
proper use of white. 

One word more, and I have finished on this point. I doubt whether 
we have as yet missed any colour so entirely as we have white, if I may 
call it a colour. There is a certain kind of thickness — obvious and 
yet transparent thickness that one sees in old glass, but which I have 
never seen re-produced ; and I trust that those glass staioers who feel 
the importance of using it, will endeavour if possible to improve upon 
the texture of that which they now generally use. 

On aubject and canopy windows I have already spoken in condem* 
nation, and may here say that as there is " authority " for subjects 
without canopies, as e.g. at Ulm, and often in the latest glass, so 
there is no reason why those who wish entirely to go by authority need 
inaist upon having them. The very beautiful Jesse windows, of which 
there are magnificent examples at Wells and at Ulm, are excellent sub« 
stitutes for the subject and canopy, and I do not think that the idea 
need l>e restricted to this particular subject. 

The grounding of subjects was another point on which much atten- 
tion was always bestowed, and of course one great element of success 
in its effect is always that it should contrast decidedly with the figure 
or subject. 

At Freyburg, at Strasburg, and at Ratisbon, the system is very beau- 
tiful where subjects in medallions are introducetl ; a richly diapered and 
very broad bordered carpet appears to be suspended behind the medal- 
lions, whose grounds are much simpler and more transparent, and 
therefore, well contrasted ; and in these examples— -and they are almost 
the best series of 1 4th century paiutings with which I am acquainted, 
(and all apparently from the same school) — white is very judiciously 
used to define all patterns* 

In England, I think, subjects with canopies and flowered back 
grounds -were more common than abroad, and one always remembers 
them gratefully by the lovely representations of ferns and other deli- 
cate plants which one sees covering the surface of the glass. 

There is one other point on which I may touch before I conclude, 
which is rather a matter for the architect to remember than for the 
glass painter. The position, in the thickness of the wall, namely, 
which the glass is to occupy when finished. For this is often very 
important. 

I well remember a very noble new church in which the glass in the 
clerestory was scarcely visible owing to its being advanced too much 
toward the external face. Whereas in some of the great foreign clere- 
stories the glass is within a few inches only of the internal face, so 
that the whole is seen from below. 

Again in the tracery of many old east windows it will be found that 
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the gkss is nearer the est^mai iace thui it is in the lower lights of the 
window, and the reason is obvious, as it tends to make the exterior 
tracery more delicate and in better proportion, whilst from the interior 
the gUws is well seen. This is done at Merton College Chapel and at 
North Moreton and elsewhere.^ 

There are other points on which I should have liked to speak had 
time allowed, and the most important of these perhaps is the arrange- 
ment of subjects in subject windows, in old windows there is gene- 
rally a vast amount of thought and knowledge displayed in this matter, 
whereas in modem we very often see great incongruity, if not ig- 
norance displayed in the relative positions allotted to them. But on 
this subject a treatise might be written, and any one who would draw 
out and publish regular schemes of subjects as arranged in old windows 
at home and abroad would do very great service. 

One kind of window — the rose — presents apparently great difficul- 
ties, and is seldom treated well. At Ndtre Dame. (Wis, the sonth 
transept rose is successfully managed, all the subjects being in medal- 
lions, and all the figures therefore on their feet, instead of tumbling 
about in all directions as is so frequently and so absurdly the fashion. 

And now I must conclude. I leave unsaid much more which might 
I believe well be said in support of the principles and the rules which 
I have desired to lay down. I regret, indeed, that I have not been 
able to work out more clearly and properly the results which we attain 
if we argue in this matter upon the laws of truthfulness. I am satisfied 
that in glass 'as well as in every other detail of Architecture, we are 
just in the position in which a recurrence for a time to first principles 
is useful and even necessary. Indeed we want a little pre-Raphaelitiam 
in this as in many other things ; above all, we want and shall, I hope, 
soon have, men who see the necessity of working upon right principles 
and who will be courageous enough to refuse to work on any others. 
They might rest assured, that we should have more confidence in them 
than in men who will do anything in the way of business, and defend 
it on that score. And then we want much that arehitects should study 

' One of the most interesting of the many very fine churches with which I am 
acquainted in Prance, it that of S. Urbain at Troyes, and (iie arrangement of the 
glaas in it is quite worth notice here. The choir is apsidal, and its north and sonth 
allies are so iQso, and do not continue round it. The latter have two-light square- 
headed windows — one in each bay — the tracery of which is quite on the external face 
of the wall, and on the inside is partly concealed by beautifal open tracery filling in 
the spaces between the groining, and set flush with the internal face of the wall. In 
the choir apse the same idea is continued, but the monials of the detached tracery 
of the lower tier of windows are continued up as monials for the clerestory. In the 
lower range, therefore, the glazing is some distance back from the internal face of 
the wall, whilst in the upper range, or clerestory, it is within five or six inches of it 
The lower windows being partially obscured by the open tracery in front are glaased 
with simple geometrical patterns whilst the clerestory being in full view has a row of 
figures and canopies in nch colour filling one half of the height, the rest being filled 
with simple diapers. The beauty of the whole arrangement is extreme, and snpplies 
much matter for thoughtAil study for architects, as it illustrates strikingly the extent 
to whidi medisBval architecture took into consideration the whole decoration of their 
works. I have no doubt whatever that with other arrangements of glazing it would 
be easy entirely to destroy the besutiful effect of the building, whereas now it is 
really wonderrally enhanced. 
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the art 80 far at anj rate as to have a general idea, when they design 
a building, what its ornamentation is to be; not only what the 
shapes of its openings are to be, but much more, even, what the fittings 
of these openings are to be. Two more wants there are ; first, a 
greater knowledge of Christian Iconography; and secondly, such a 
payment for their work as will enable glass painters to think long and 
carefully on every work that they undertake. All these wants we may 
I trust in time see supplied, and then I think we shall be in a ftdr way 
to equal the noUe works of our forefiithers. 


THE TRUE PRINCIPLES OF ARCHITECTURE, AND 
THE POSSIBILITY OF DEVELOPEMENT. 

A Paper read before the Oxford Architectural Society, on February 1 8, 
1862. By Gboegs EnuuKB Stebbt, Esq., Architect. 

Thb attempts at revival in art during the last three hundred years 
have been certainly among the most singular phenomena of the age. 
Progressive and persevering in all else ; expanding as man has been in 
mind, in power, in ingenuity, and in science, to a before unheard of 
extent, it has nevertheless been most remarkably the fact, not only in 
our own country, but really all over the more civilised portion of the 
world, that art has been, as it were, in abeyance ; and it seems almost 
impossible to account at all philosophically for the fact. 

If we chose to regard all art as the effect of the homage which is 
paid by good men to their religion, we might certainly be borne out to 
some extent by the fact that religion has always, in all ages, under all 
dispensations, been most forward to avail herself of it ; but we should 
then have to draw a sad conclusion as to the state of religion through- 
out Europe for at least three centuries, and one which would scarcely 
be true if judged by the analogy which the perfection in art of the later 
ages of the mediaeval Church bears to the imperfections of the purer 
Church of the first eentories of Christianity. 

For myself, notwithstanding this difficulty, which is only apparent, 
not real, I confess to the feeling that art must be considered generally 
in her religious aspect more than in any other, and this especially in 
this place, and before this society, all of whose associations are emi- 
nently characterized by the combination of religion and art. 

And there can be but little doubt that one of the greatest, if not the 
greatest, of the causes which have deprived our art of all life and all 
fire for so long a period, is to be looked for in the evident desire which 
has occupied each man to follow his own fancy, and to work for the 
gratification of his own senses, in place of studying first to make all his 
work in some degree a work of adoration and sacrifice. And this is, I 
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think, most remarkably evidenced if we glance along the page of the 
progress of our art from the 1 6th century until now. 

It is not only in architecture, but just as much in sculpture and in 
painting, that a change hns come over the powers of mankind ; for 
uncultivated as were these latter arts, speaking generally, in uur own 
land, we may nevertheless judge by their wonderful power abroad of 
what the success of all the arts might be if they went now on the same 
principles which in those days guided their progress. 

The caprice of each day has left its miserable record upon our land, 
and we can scarce name one man who, in architecture at least, seems 
to have had power or will to do any thing really grand or original in 
the good sense of the words. For three hundred years men have tied 
themselves down by absurd and arbitrary rules, to their obedience to 
which are owing most of the contemptible caprices evidenced in their 
works. And they have had no life and no semblance of life in their 
work, for year after year has seen them ignoring, or attempting to 
ignore, the invention which of all others in the history of the world 
has most necessitated a change in style, viz., the invention of the arch. 

And seeing this, is it not well that each man should, as well as he 
can, lay down such rules for his own guidance as seem to him to be 
unalterable and of absolute necessity? and further, when he sees 
great rules and great principles either disobeyed or forgotten, that he 
should call attention when he can to their existence and importance ? 

I am anxious therefore to put before you some observations on true 
principles in architecture, and of the possibilities of developement con- 
sequent on their adoption. In tt'eating on developement I may how- 
ever at once say that I do not intend to say anything on one point to 
which many, I believe, look for most, viz., to construction in iron ; and 
this, because I do not believe that it is architecture at all. It is simply 
engineering. 

Now you are all aware how many views have been broached as to 
the real origin of Pointed architecture ; — each man giving some ingeni- 
ous theory, which may be true of individual buildings, or parts of archi- 
tecture, but seldom of all. 

lliere is however one grand principle at the foundation of all art, 
which must ever be far more than any other really obeyed and recog- 
nised when she does her work successfully and well. 

And this principle, or law, is that of truth. 

For the law of truth is one which, even if held to be of most immense 
importance, does yet in no way disparage the influence of religion in 
art ; and I shall therefore assume. 1 st, that in good architecture, what- 
ever is truthful must of necessity be in itself proper and good, even 
though it have no old precedent in its favour ; and, 9nd, that no de- 
velopement can be good which does not proceed upon this principle. 

And this law of truthfulness in architectural expression is one of 
universal application. It is applicable to every part of a building, and 
in many ways in which at first sight it may not appear to apply. 
Take the case of stained glass for example, and imagine a church 
which required much light filled with beautiful stained glass, but so 
rich and dark in colour that it makes the architecture of the building 
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gloomy and all but invisible. Now I hold this not to be truthful, for 
it is clear that, in a building requiring light for good effect, it is absurd 
to shut it all out also for the sake of good effect. 

And take another example. I hold that in a brick- making and 
brick- producing district — like London for instance —it is quite absurd 
to go hunting about the country in all directions, to find a material 
which will look antique ! and so to bring up from the middle of Kent 
a rough, intractable, and picturesque stone, which with its uneven sur- 
faces, serves, admirably perhaps, as a contrast to everything else in its 
neighbourhood, and most efficiently as a collector of soot. It cer- 
tainly never looks truthful, because it shows that the man who used it 
thought that in it lay the merits of the old buildings in which he had 
seen it used, and not in the designs themselves of those buildings. Brick 
would have been his natural material — unless indeed he had funds 
wherewith to get a better — (which rag-stone is not) — and if he had 
worked truthfully brick must have looked well. 

I have a strong and increasing conviction that the practice of archi- 
tecture has long been, and still is, most seriously impeded and ham- 
pered by the conventional restrictions which men attempt to set 
against its free developement on true principles. Case after case hap- 
pens in which men, whose works show that they are most thoroughly 
acquainted with ancient precedents, are blamed because they have no 
ancient authority for what they do, or else because that authority is 
not of native growth, but savours somewhat of foreign air, and of ac- 
quaintance with the glories of Christian art throughout the Christian 
world ! 

And so it comes to pass that a very large body of men believe, and 
our opponents will long, doubtless, continue to assert, that our first 
endeavours as revivers of the ancient art are to stific originality, and 
to insist on pure copying, on careful and endless reference to books 
of ** Authorities,*' as they are quaintly called, instead of being (as they 
should be) marked by a desire to discover the principles on which our 
art was founded, and then fairly and legitimately to work out those 
principles to the utmost extent of which they will allow, with the 
addition of such further principles as may have been, or may come to 
be, discovered. 

Now. in all architecture, the first principles are most eminently con- 
structional, and no architecture can be good in which this is not the 
case. This is the great law at the foundation of all styles. And it 
at once resolves certain points on which the practice of the last three 
centuries has certainly been at variance with true priaciples. 

Greek architecture was in its origin peculiarly constructional in all 
its parts. Its columns at certain intervals — not too great for the use 
of the fiat stone lintel, its flat roof suited to the climate, and all 
its other features which followed on these were natural and real, be- 
cause men knew not how to support a weight with a greater inter- 
columniation, and so availed themselves as well as they could of the 
primitive and savage idea. 

But surely no man can pretend to say, that when once the arch had 
been discovered, men could truthfully persist in such clumsy ex- 
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pedients as those of the old Greeks soon came to be. The Romans 
of course felt this, but their style was not much more than that of the 
Gk^eks compatible with common sense after the invention of the 
pointed arch. 

For this is up to the present time the greatest invention in oon* 
struction which has ever been made, and so far as we can judge, it is 
impossible that any further such principle of construction should be 
developed. It is in consideration therefore of this fact that I so much 
prefer the use of the word Pointed, in describing our form of architec- 
ture, to any other that has been proposed ; and this because it does 
really convey to the mind the fiill meaning of what our style is and 
does. It is emphatically the style of the pointed arch, and not of this 
or that nation, or this or that age. It is the style which throughout 
its construction will always to the end avail itself of this one grand 
form, whether the example at which it looks comes from Italy, or from 
Germany, or from our own land. 

Now, I should not have ventured so far to trespass on your time 
in the statement of what may seem to be really only an introductory 
and prefatory remark, were I not satisfied, that the tendency of the 
ordinary modem system of study of Pointed architecture is rather to 
induce men to learn to copy what their forefEithers did before them, 
than to attempt to think and to act for themselves like men. 

And we ought to remember how very different is the position in 
which we stand to that in which they stood. Surely all our facilities, 
of locomotion, of friendly intercourse and acquaintance with foreign 
lands, and the like, are so many points in wluch we have « great ad- 
vantage over those who did so well in their time : and if we see that they 
did so well, in spite of all their comparative disadvantages, may we not 
fairly and confidently expect that an honest application of the same 
principles which they so well worked out, may lead us even beyond 
anything which they ever dreamt of ? 

Of one thing we may be quite sure, and that is, that the study to 
revive what is defunct, simply on antiquarian grounds, will never take 
deep root, or prosper. Unless it use fairly, and grapple with, all that 
is put before it to do, it cannot and will not succeed. It will exist for 
a time, and then follow to an unhonoured grave, the wretched sue* 
cession of false styles which have so long held an ignominious away 
throughout the land. 

Now, I conceive that one of the most important opportunities for 
the discovery of the best mode of improving our style, is the careful 
study of Continental examples ; for my view of the diffierences which 
prevail, as you all know, so decidedly between the architecture of the 
same ages in different lands, is simply this, — that they are so many 
developements from the one great fact of the pointed arch. Not, as I 
think is generally asserted and felt, that they are the developements 
which were best suited each for the country in which we first find them ; 
Italian Gothic for Italy, German for Germany, and English for Eng- 
land. Undoubtedly there are minor points in which this may be most 
true ; but then generally they are only minor points ; as, e. g., the dif- 
ference in section of mouldings requisite in Italy and in England to 
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prodace the same effect, and the difference in the pitch of roofs caused 
also hy the same variety of atmosphere and climate. 

Taking my view, therefore, of the developement of style in dif- 
ferent lands, we have to go to all those lands to discover in what that 
developement varied from our own, in what it was superior, and in 
what inferior. 

Nor should I stop here ; for I think that we should consider well 
whether there may not he some merits still availahle in the decorations, 
and more than these even, of classic buildings. Not that I suppose that 
these are to he found in the travesties of the style which we have here, 
hut to he searched for in the ruins which all must admit to he really so 
surpassingly and wonderfully striking and beautiful in their own place, 
and in- the land of their origin. 

To take an instance. Is it not quite open to our consideration 
whether it would not he, not only possible, but also advantageous, to 
take a hint from the grand effect of the classic cornice ? and is there 
anything in its heauties which is in any way opposed to the elements 
contained in the pointed arch ? The Romanesque builder of that mag« 
nificent cathedral at Bamberg, ventured to put cornices to his walls, of 
grand projection and depth of shadow, and he was followed in the 
same town, to some extent, by succeeding artists. And did they wrong 
in so doing ? I confess I think not. 

This incidental mention of the possibility of a developement founded 
on the retention of the most striking features of Classic art, may per- 
haps well first be traced out to some extent, before going any further. 
And as I venture to consider the subject at all, I am perhaps bound to 
say, not only why what is good is so, but also why I feel that other 
features are in themselves bad. 

Take first the column. Now the very essence of the use of this 
feature in Classic, is opposed to the manner of its use in Pointed archi* 
tecture. There is a continuity of idea in Pointed, which in Classic 
was never thought of. But this continuity of idea became a necessity, 
when once it had been thought of and practised ; and its principle is 
eminently opposed to the principle of the Classic column, which in its 
form symbolised truly nothing beyond passive support of the super- 
incumbent weight. Were we to ask a genuine old Gh:«ek architect to 
design a temple in his own style, as far as he could, making use at the 
same time of the Pointed arch, what would he the result ? He would 
have to use it first in place of the horizontal entahlature, and then what 
kind of column must he use } His old Greek column spread as it went 
down to the ground, because all that it had to do was to bear its burden 
firmly and decidedly ; it had nothing to do with any continuous idea. 
But directly a column supports an arch, it has this idea. Its capital 
gathers together the mouldings of the arch. In their passage through 
it they may take a different form, hut still not so different but that 
they may he traced, (in all fine architecture this must he a rule,) and 
then of necessity each of these members goes on to the base, and so to 
the ground. It is the active principle of continuity which denies to 
them the spread which; in the passive column of old Greece, is a neces- 
sity. And another point follows from this, viz., that the continuous 
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shaft will be as distinctly a piece of built masonry, as the other is dis- 
tinctly monolithic in its nature. 

The monolithic column must of course be finest, when, as in the 
temples of Ipsamboul and £iephanta» hewn out of the living rock ; but 
then this is distinctly a savage idea, whereas a column, built up and 
constructive in its whole character, is decidedly an evidence of man's 
ingenuity and science. 

The Greek column was therefore, from the day of the invention of 
the arch, a thing of the past, and no longer applicable in any building 
pretending to avail itself of the best principles in construction. 

And this a Greek architect would soon have felt, had he reasoned 
legitimately, and his ancient model would have lost its own element, 
and assumed instead the peculiar features of the Pointed shaft. His 
arches would have required more abutment than his own style gave ; 
and this given, either with buttresses or piers, his design would have 
been complete. It would have had a flat roof. But let me beg you 
here to remark, that the steep-pitched roof is not an element of the 
Pointed style ; on the contrary, steep and flat roofs are accidents de- 
pending entirely and solely on variations of climate ; and I think it 
would be at least as absurd to build a steep roof in a tropical climate 
merely for the sake of effect, as it would be to build a flat one in a 
northern climate. And I beg you to observe also, that what I have 
supposed to be an old Greek architect's mode of designing, is that 
which would be universal, if men cared to make their architecture 
really what it pretends to be, i. e. constructional. It is really impos- 
sible that it could be otherwise ; and so we have a right, and more 
than that, to protest always, and without ceasing, against the use 
anywhere, or under any circumstances, of those features in Classic art, 
which arose from, and depended upon certain rude and primitive ideas 
as to construction, which the invention of the arch has entirely anni- 
hilated. And let me protest warmly against the too common method 
of argument in this matter, which seems always to assume that the 
question between the two styles is one merely of taste, or of fitness, or 
dependent on symbolism, when in reality there are grounds on which 
difierence of opinion may always fairly exist ; whereas, as to the re- 
lative merits of the styles, in the matter of construction, no one, I sup* 
pose, would ever think of arguing. 

But to resume. I have shown that the column, as used by the 
Greeks, is a thing of the past, and useless to us. There remain then, 
as it seems to me, but two other great and distinctive points in the 
Greek building worthy of our consideration ; first, the character of the 
cornice, and secondly, the character of the ornamental accessories of 
mouldings. 

The cornice is obviously the most important, and it requires some 
courage to regard such a feature as being in any way applicable to our 
own art and age. Its obvious tendency is to suggest a horizontal idea 
in an exaggerated form ; but this exaggeration I do not believe at all 
to be a necessity. Its origin, of course, was clearly constructional ; it 
was indeed but the legitimate working out of the lintel, and it was only 
as time wore on, that men saw what calm repose its deep broad shadow. 
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flung aa it was along the whole line of a grand wall, gave to the entire 
building. Repose is, doubtless, one of the elements of all grand 
design, and just that element in which almost all Pointed architecture 
to some extent failed, and in which all modern attempts, with scarce 
an exception, have failed still more. And knowing and allowing this» 
as I think we all must, I ask, are we right, in steadily attempting to 
ignore the fact that Classic artists did achieve this one success at least ? 
In a paper on *' Town Churches," in the Ecclesiologist, I have touched 
slightly on this point ; and I there aflirmed, what I feel more inclined 
to believe the more I consider it, that that architecture is best which 
best combines the verticality of Pointed with the repose of Classic 
architecture, — indeed, that no architecture can be good without repose^ 
any more than it can be good without the use of those vertical lines, 
which are the natural consequence of the introduction of the Pointed 
element. In this I believe it will be found, that the most satisfactory 
mediaeval buildings would bear me out, though perhaps but few among 
modem would do so to the same extent. 

But as it will be more convenient to treat more particularly of the 
proper mode for the introduction of the horizontal line presently, 
before going further, I must say, lest I be mistaken, that I do not argue 
for the re-introduction of the Classic cornice, but only for the re-intro- 
duction, and avowed use in designing, of that which was its real 
beauty — the horizontal line : — and this because the cornice went too 
far. Its immense line denies all further attempt at verticality ; and 
the old column bore its burden, and put up with its affront patiently 
and calmly. But this the active principle of the Pointed style refuses 
to do, and therefore all introduction of the horizontal line must be 
delicately defined, and not coarsely antagonistic; suggested, rather 
than expressed. 

There remains for consideration the character of the decorations of 
architecture. These in Greek work seem to me to have been oftentimes 
most true on principle, and most beautiful. The true principle of 
their design is generally evidenced by the fact, that they were clearly 
architectural. This is a very important fact, and one from inattention 
to which most of the finest Pointed work is more or less defective. 
Under the head of strictly architectural decorations, I should include 
all surface ornamentation of mouldings or walls, the execution of which 
does not require more than manual dexterity on the part of the work- 
man, and the whole merit of which, therefore, does in fact belong to 
the architect himself. I need not say how extensively this system 
prevails in Greek art, or how decidedly, when sculpture is introduced, 
it is of the highest kind, and evidently so. 

In Romanesque work, such ornaments were abundantly used. They 
were not by any means always beautiful in themselves, but yet were 
they never without their effect on the building ; and when, as is some- 
times the case, one sees in early transitional examples the Pointed arch 
so adorned, I think one may form some notion of at least one feature 
of extreme beauty, which has been so systematically given up, and 
which nevertheless has nothing in it, so far as I can see, alien to the 
spirit of the style which rejected it. In illustration of this, I think I 
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cannot do better than point out to you the exemplification of these 
beauties, which some of the plates in Mr. Gaily Knight's " Normans 
in Italy " afford. The ornamentation on the west door of the cathe- 
dral at Gephalu is extremely fine, though Romanesque ; and, for fear 
I should forget to notice it again, let me remark how beautiful is the 
flat canopy over this doorway r and how perfectly lovely would the 
whole have been, had its arches been pointed in place of round ! 

And Grueber's ChristUcke Baukunst gives us some specimens of the 
extreme beauty of which medallions are ca|}able in early work, which 
ought surely not to be inconsistent with the more perfectly developed 
later styles. 

Now we all know that in Northern Europe, at any rate, this system 
of architectural decoration was scarcely re?ognised, and men worked 
(and one cannot help rather aJmiring their courage in doing so) as 
though all the world might be sculptors if they chose, and as if, there- 
fore, all works of decoration should be scul]>tor's work. The exceptions 
to this are the use of the dog-tooth and ball-flower, and of diapers ; and 
beyond these, in Pointed work in England, there is scarcely any ex- 
ample of architectural ornament, properly so called. And of these the. 
two first are generally unsatisfactory, as diminishing rather than adding 
to the effect of mouldings among which they occur; their sharp, 
sudden shadows, and the speckled effect for which they are generally 
80 conspicuous, being in a composition far less truly effective than the 
flatter and more carefully defined and drawn ornaments of Classic and 
earlier Christian art. Herein, then, we have one other most important 
•peniog, in which progress may be hoped for beyond that point to 
which we now have attained. 

The importance, then, of horizontal lines, and the true character of 
the architectural sculptor's work, are the two points on which Classic 
architecture may teach us most ; and I think we shall see the extent 
to which the first, at least, of these principles may be worked out very 
completely, shown in all the best Pointed architecture of southern 
Europe. 

No doubt, in what they did, the architects of the south were much 
influenced by their classical antecedents. Men whose country had 
been so pre-eminently renowned for Classic art, were scarce likely to 
throw off altogether their love for it and all its traditions ; and so the 
horizontal line was retained, and worked out there to an extent, and ia 
a manner seldom dreamt of in the north. 

Of course it is, and will be, a question how far this was legitimate ; 
nor do I expect much sympathy in my admiration for that, of which it 
has been the boast of this age that Pointed architecture was the greatest 
enemy. But indeed, when men talk as they do about the vertical 
principle of Pointed architecture, what do they mean ? and is their 
meaning susceptible of legitimate and clear explanation ? It is all very 
well to feel the upward tendency of spires, of pinnacles, of buttresses, 
and of arches ; but is it fair to forget that long lines of roofs, and of 
parapets, and of string-courses, and of plinths, were as decidedly hori- 
zontal as aught could be. and that many of these were, in innumerable 
cases, worked out with such care and such magnificence, as showed 
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^at their bailders felt well their importance in the composition ? And 
'in it well to forget that all construction is nece'ssarily horizontal, anfl 
that if you ornament construction by colour or by carving through- 
out the whole surface of a building, your ornament must necessarily be 
in horizontal, and not in vertical lines ? 

Now the Italian architects felt this, and they used accordingly, with 
consummate skill, courses of variously coloured stone or marble, laid in 
natural horizontal courses throughout their buildings, and certainly 
most lovely in their effect. 

In some of the mediseval churches in Greece, too, the same principle 
may be observed. Among Couchaud*8 illustrations of them, there is 
one of a chapel at Androussa, in which thin and thick courses are used 
alternately ; the thin courses being covered with a small carved orna- 
ment^ apparently very slightly sunk in the face of the stone ; and this 
seems to be a very universal custom throughout the country. 

Nor is the principle without support in English examples. Some of 
the churches in Northamptonshire, — the steeple of Irchester, for in- 
stance, and the west front of Strixton, and the steeple of S. Peter's, 
Northampton,«-all show that, where men had variously coloured 
atones to use, they wisely used them in distinct horizontal lines. And the 
constructional arrangement of the best flint and stone work was similar ; 
for we see, in some Middle-Pointed examples, horizontal bands of stone 
which acted as bonding courses, and whilst they strengthened the walls, 
added much to their beauty. And the contrast which the later style 
of flint and stone work — as we see it in Norfolk and Suffolk — presents, 
when compared with this, is very instructive. In these the stonework 
SB all arranged solely with a view to effect, and not at all to construc- 
tion ; and the consequence is, that its magnificence and elaborate cha- 
racter is all wasted and all unsatisfactory, and not for one instant to be 
compared in effect with work done on true principles of construction. 

This system has therefore ancient precedent in its favour occasionally 
even in England, — almost universally in the south. It is, so far as we 
can judge, just that element which is required to harmonise and perfect 
the most elaborate Pointed work, and for the lack of which most 
modem work, and much old, fails in inspiring that placid and quiet 
feeling which all great art should inspire ; and at the same time it has 
in it nothing at variance with the real principles of the style, which 
are, as I have said, entirely constructional, inasmuch as it is in itself 
most clearly so also. And how favourably does it not contrast with 
those modem systems of introducing colour in construction, which 
generally succeed — as in dark stone buildings, quoined with white 
stone, — in giving the dark looking walls the effect of being held toge- 
ther upon white, jagged posts, placed at the angles ; or, as in such a 
white stone front as that of the new Carlton Club, of being divided by 
so many dark smooth lines of vertical columns, whose colour gives 
them the effect, which their size does not warrant, of supporting the 
entire superincumbent weight of walls and roof! 

Now, besides these elements of trae beauty, there are others in 
foreign buildings which can by no possible reason be said to be in any 
Tray properly peculiar to the lands in which we find them. And of 
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these one of the fint is height. I koow no one thing in which one 
is so much astonished, in all one's visits to foreign charches, as hy the 
luxury of that art which could afford to be so daringly grand. From 
the small chapel, not forty feet long, to the glorious minster of some 
four hundred, one feels more and more impressed with the sense which 
the old men evidently entertained of its value ; and exaggerated as it 
often is, even to a most curious extent, it is never contemptible. It is 
indeed a glorious element of grandeur, and not the less to be admired 
by Englishmen, because we seem always to have preferred length to it ; 
whilst they, so that they could have height, cared little as to the length 
to which they could draw out a long arcade, or prolong the infinite 
perspective of a roof. And there is perhaps this advantage in height 
over length ; that whilst the one seems entirely done for the glory of 
God, the other is always apparently more for use. So in a church, 
height in excess seems to typify the excess of their adoration who so 
built ; whilst the greater length makes one think of possible calcolationB 
as to how many thousand men and women might pass through, or how 
long a procession wind along before it was lost in the distance. And 
how contrary this to that noble thought of the latest gone of our great 
poets, who said,-'— 

'' High heaven disdains the lore 
Of nicely calculated less or more." 

And close upon this question of height comes the consideration of 
the admission of light; a matter which, so £ar as I can judge by 
modern work, has never been studied by modem architects; about 
which the old men perhaps never thought or reasoned much, but in 
which they often acted well. 

Now I have been able too little to systematise in this matter, to 
pretend to offer any observations except with great diffidence, and with 
many apologies for their imperfections; but there seem to be some 
general ideas which it may not be waste of time to suggest somewhat 
upon. Now there may be many modes for the admission of light, and 
many various but equally beautiful effects of light ; and this we all 
allow. 

There is the first principle of an immense flood of light ; but this is 
the simplest and worst, affording no possibility of good effects, and, 
moreover, not to be regulated by art. 

There is, again, the principle of darkening our interiors ; and as this 
has been often done, — I am guilty as much' as others of it, — I will say 
why I think this a mistake. It is so precisely from the same cause aa 
the last, — because it is opposed to the full developement of architec- 
tural effects. When all is shade, what becomes of those lovely alter- 
nations of light and shade in which we all rejoice so much, when nature 
gives them to us in brilliant sunshine, glancing through the dense 
foliage of a woody path, and without which, as no external natural 
scenery is ever perfectly lovely, so can no internal effect be perfect 
either ? 

I think, therefore, that we ought to endeavour so to concentrate 
our admission of light on particular points, as to produce as much as 
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possible alternatives of light and shade. Now this may frequently be 
done by leaving a considerable space of wall unpierced, whilst beyond 
we admit more light than we otherwise should ; or, in a long arcade of 
aisle or cloister, the stopping of one or two windows will produce the 
same effect. I remember a striking instance of this in the aisle of the 
choir at Lichfield, where two bays have no windows, owing to the 
entrance to the chapter-house interfering witii them ; and the effect of 
the dark shadow dashed across the brilliant light which streams in on 
either side, is singularly beautiful. 

Again, there are many examples of great effect produced, where 
great height exists, by the admission of sdmost all the light at a level 
high above that of the pavement. Or again, the admission of light in 
vast quantity at the east end is, above all other plans, admirable in its 
effect ; and I should be sorry to consider any attempt at this as dangerous 
or doubtful, when I think how pitifully mean and small most of our 
modem attempts at east windows are. 

Finally, it may seem to be absurdly opposed to old precedent to say 
so, but, nevertheless, let me say, that the regular admission of just 
sufficient light all over a building, from apertures pierced regularly, 
and at equal distances all round it, is not likely to be, and seldom is, 
very effective ; and whilst I would not recommend the study of the 
admission of light simply on picturesque grounds^ or in such a way as 
to impede the practical usefulness of the building, yet I call attention 
to the fact, that much has not yet been thought upon this subject, and 
that, nevertheless, much ought to be thought. And as I have said so 
much about foreign examples, I will but observe, that the wonderful 
beauty of the apsidal east ends abroad ought to be gladly seized upon, 
insteaid of being looked at doubtfully and hesitatingly, as though under 
its fair exterior lurked some evil influence or some dreaded heresy. 
No one who has stood, as I have, at the west end of such a cathedral 
as that of Chartres, and watched the last rays die out from all other 
windows, and at last gradually fade away from the eastern crown of 
light in its five windows; or who has seen the morning sun come 
through all these openings one after the other, with matchless and 
continued brilliancy, would deny that such glorious beauties are catholic 
of necessity, and not to be confined by custom or etiquette to one age 
or one nation. 

The question of the right management of light leads naturally to the 
consideration of the introduction of stained glass ; and if I am at all 
right in assuming that the proper admission of light is a subject which 
must be well studied, before we can develope any further than our fore- 
fathers did, surely it must be allowed that the vehicle through which 
that light is admitted must be just as much a subject of study, ond 
just as much within the province of the architect. But the practice of 
this day is precisely contrary to this view, and very little glass is 
now put up, except with a view to its own particular supposed beau- 
ties ; and (I may almost say) none with a view solely to the enhance- 
ment of the strictly architectural beauties of the building. And this 
arises from, the false estimate which the world has formed of the real 
office of stained glass. It has been assumed, from the time of the first 
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revival, that it was to be in itself artistic and pictorial in a high sense, 
whereas really it ought only to be decorative. The mistake has arisen 
from the fact, that painting on walls has really been lost sight of, and 
frescoes and mosaics are dreamed of and taJked of as things never 
again to be generally revived. 

And has the attempt for so-called " high art*' at all prospered in 
glass ? I think not. For it is rather remarkable that, where art has 
most been attempted, there are the greatest failures to be seen. And 
if this be so, it must of course interest us much to find out what is the 
true principle of glass painting ; that so, having recovered the lost 
thread, we may follow up the course it leads us, until we find ourselves 
with some principles of truth in our heads, on which we can depend 
for guidance in our developements. 

The conditions of material and structure are first to be considered* 
and they are very numerous. 

The glass must be in many pieces, and joined together with many 
non-transparent lines of lead. 

It must itself be transparent, and therefore does not admit of much, 
if of any, shading. 

It must be firmly tied to its frame, and therefore requires iron bars 
across the window for strength ; and these are not transparent, and 
must therefore be visible. And being better, for all reasons, outside 
the glass than in, they must be made ornamental, and placed at equal 
distances apart, as otherwise they spoil the effect of the stone work. 

The quantity of light to be admitted must regulate the amount of 
colour to be introduced. 

It must be permanent in colour, and therefore it is impossible that 
many colours should be stained on one piece of glass. 

Then as to the drawing on glass. This must never be in perspec- 
tive ; for if so, it is certain to be thoroughly out of perspective in almost 
all points of view, and its perspective lines would contrast painfully 
with the rectangular lines of saddle-bars and monials. 

It must not be pictorial, for to be so it must make use of shading, 
and so partially shut out the light, for the admission of which it was 
specially intended. 

It must be flat in its effect, because the material is transparent ; and 
hard and angular, because at every turn it is met with hard, black, 
constructional lines of lead. 

And it must be severe in its draughtsmanship, because it must be 
very clear and intelligible, and simple in its lines and arrangement, alike 
for clearness and for construction. 

Above all, it must be always remembered that its only oflice is to be 
transparent, and that had it not been so, it had been better to have 
had plain wall. 

And in arrangement of design, it must never pretend to be of more 
importance than even the members themselves of the architecture. 

It must never venture, for instance, to throw itself in one subject 
over more than one light, as though disregarding the monials ; nor 
ever put subjects under canopies (or, as often is done, one subject under 
some three, four, or five, or six distinct canopies) ; nor mix up drawings 
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of large and small figures together in the same window ; nor, in a sue- 
cession of similar windows, devise a succession of dissimilar subjects or 
plans of filling in. 

Now, perhapa the most difficult of all these rules is that which affects 
artistic drawing, and for the present it may be sufficient to show why 
this is not right, and very much to be avoided. 

Ist. By analogy. If we wish to represent natural forms in glass, 
&B» e*g*» vine-leaves, or maple-leaves, or the crow's foot, or others, we 
know by experience that we may best do so by conventionalizing them. 
We spread them out, and draw them stiffly and aogularly, and then 
they really suggest much more truly and forcibly the real natural form, 
than they would if they were drawn in exact imitation of the rank 
luxuriance in which nature presents them to us. 

2nd. The necessary absence of perspective in canopies and pedestals 
involves also the necessity, that that which stands between them should 
also not have perspective. The necessary absence of shading involves 
the absence of roundness in effect, and so the figure (of a figure window 
I am speaking) becomes so far conventional, in that its transparency 
and its flatness are unlike nature ; and, added to the angularity of its 
component parts, and their dark outlines and divisions, make it quite 
impossible that it ever should be. 

Now this is certain, and therefore it seems strange that men should 
persevere in the attempt to represent nature with none but non-natural 
forms and instruments at their command. 

Add to this the fact, that if you have any desire to have real art in 
the painting of glass, you desire, morally speaking, an impossibility ; 
(looking at the price which you give, and at the fact that no real artist 
would consent to work under such trammels, when he could so much 
better express his thoughts, and render famous his genius in fresco or 
in oil ;) and I think you have a sufficiency of reasons why the designs 
for stained glass ought to be looked at solely as a matter of decoration, 
forming part of the general scheme and design of the building, and not 
in any way independent of it. 

So that truth in this matter will oblige us to throw off much of what 
some may think a developement already obtained, and to return to a 
much more simple and humble system than now obtains ; and we shall 
then, in this matter of stained glass, probably find ourselves obliged to 
confiine ourselves only to such developements as may tend more to 
enhance the beauties of architecture, whilst we trust to the gorgeous 
fresco, and the sweetly painted triptych, to give us that real display of 
the painter's art which stained glass can never hope to afford. 

And now let me remark in how very many of the smaller, and appa* 
rently more trivial matters of our art, we may, if we will, proceed 
far more surely and more certainly than we have hitherto done. 

In the arrangement of steps and floors, for instance, it is really 
marvellous how very seldom one sees any real skill displayed. Now.it 
is a very great principle — such instances to the contrary as Hythe, or 
Canterbury, or West Walpole, notwithstanding — that they should never 
be massed together in sudden rises. The rise from west to east should 
always be most gradual ; the spaces between each step considerable. 
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and gradually diminisLing as they approach the east. By this meaiiB 
the eye obtains a concave line of ascent, rather than a convex ; and an 
idea of ease in the approach is formed, which contrasts delightfully 
with the apparent difficulty of the convex line. In arrangements of 
steps leading up to a higher level, and only extending a portion of its 
width, they should always be sunk into it, and not put on against it. 
They then give the idea of being cut out of the mass, which is to be 
ascended, instead of being like 8tep*ladders put on against it. 

In other matters great opportunities often exist ; as, for instance, in 
such contrivances of plan as one sees exhibited in the plan of the noble 
choir of S. Sebald, at Nuremberg, where the spaces between the 
columns gradually diminish in width as they go to the east, and so 
infinitely increase the effect of length. Or, again, in that curious sys- 
tem of the orientation of chancels and choirs (which viewed only in an 
artistic point of view is still very admirable, as any who have care- 
fully studied it may know ) At Whitby, for instance, when you stand 
in the centre of the west door, so great is the orientation, that whilst 
the north side of the choir is unseen the south side discloses all the 
beauties of its design, which might otherwise have been unseen until 
the worshipper reached the transept cross, and now he stands astonished 
at its wonderful beauty at the very entrance. 

And there are numberless other lessons of this same kind to be 
learned from ancient art, each and all of which prove to me that the 
determination only is required, and the means will soon come for any 
developement which takes truth for its starting point. 

One other important element of developement I must notice, and then 
draw these remarks to a conclusion ; and perhaps this is the most im- 
portant of all, but at the same time not one to be brought in at the end 
of a paper and incidentally, but to be treated of at length and with 
great care, and that is — The extent to which colour may be introduced 
in construction. 

I confess that I have but a mean idea of the manner in which this 
was done in the middle ages in England, and for two reasons I feel 
justified in such an opinion : 1st, because the old men seem never to 
have studied or worked out this as they did other subjects ; and, 2ud, 
because they never possessed as we do means and facilities of no ordi- 
nary kind for developement, by reason of the comparative cheapness of 
conveyance, and our greater knowledge as to the riches of the land in 
marbles and stones. 

You wiU remember that in speaking of horizontal lines, I observed 
that they should or might well be in alternate colours. 

There is only one further remark that I need make on this point, 
viz. that these two colours should never be exactly equal — one, 
generally the lighter colour, should predominate : without this we 
should have confusion. But not only should horizontal lines be intro- 
duced because they are constructional, but all built decoration should 
be very clearly constructional also. Thus e.g., any colour in the 
spandrels of arches should contain a decided circle filling up the space, 
or another arch springing from the haunches of the main arches, and 
its spandrels again filled in with circles. And this is necessary not so 
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much because strength requires it, as because these are the strong 
forms in such a position, and no form can look well unless it be such 
an one as would be good also, supposing it to be simply done for the 
sake of strength. 

* Again, decoration by colour in arches should be kept as much as 
possible in distinct rims, the same as those natural to the construc- 
tion ; and should, on no account, I think, run across the arch and 
quite to its back, and then be continued on in horizontal lines like the 
rustication of classic masonry, and like much of the Italian medisBTal 
work. And arches should be carefully defined and kept away and 
distinct in colour from the wall, their office being quite distinct from its 
office, and therefore not to be confounded with it in decoration. 

And for materials we have not far to go. My friend Mr. Butter- 
field has shown in Margaret Street what can be done in bricks, and it 
is no disparagement to say of his noble work, that it must be looked 
at as the first only of a long series in which more and more improve- 
ment may be looked for. Indeed, the extent to which brick may be 
used, and the variety of colour of which it is susceptible point to it as 
our most available material. 

Another material is tiles ; in which up to the present time much 
less has been done than might have been anticipated. They might, I 
am confident, be made most available, filled in in wall-veil decoration, 
and UBed in cornices, string-courses, and the like. The permanence of 
their colour is a great argument in their favour, and the encouragement 
their use would give to a national manufacture not less so. And 
why have we never attempted the use of some other colour for tiled 
roofs than our universal red ? At least, as far as turrets go, we know 
how beautiful are the green tiled roofs of the south of Europe, and 
would they not be quite as good here ? 

And again, as to material, I dare say not one of us came away from 
the Great Exhibition last year, without feeling how great a treasure 
this country possesses in the coloured marbles and stones which we 
there saw. If such an one there is, let him take the first opportunity 
to look at the specimens in the Museum of Economic Geology, and' 
no doubt he will come back convinced that with such materials at our 
command, and with the riches which in this country are so often 
lavished on building, we must be unworthy of all credit, incapable of 
all improvement, if we stop where we are and make no advance, but 
continue as we have so long done, subject to the imputation that the 
revival of a dead art is our only object, the reproduction (and no 
more) of its beauties our only ambition, and the attempt to grapple 
with and deal with the difficulties which alteration in manners, in life, 
and in circumstances, have produced, our greatest stumbling-block and 
fear. 

And a few words more in conclusion. I have attempted to show 
that there is a principle of truth in all good architecture, careful 
obedience to which is the only and the universal test of success. And 
I have attempted also to show that this principle is to be found more 
in true construction than in anything else. That is to say that the 
principles of construction upon which we commence being thoroughly 
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good, and all the decorations of those constructive parts arranged with 
careful attention to the same truthful principle, our developements in 
architecture must of necessity be so far good. But so far only. And 
this is not perhaps saying much ; it is but laying down a rule and a 
principle which will be at most the far off foundation of a real archi- 
tect's merits. But just as without sound foundations no building can 
stand, so without sound principles to begin upon no artist can work. 
The real merits of the artist indeed are to come long after, not to be 
learnt by rules, or taught by easy lectures, or by study of old examples, 
valuable as all these may be. These indeed may make the decently 
respectable workman, they may prevent glaring errors, and may ensure 
sound construction, but this is all. And is this art ? Sad that it should 
be necessary to ask, but so it is. Three hundred years have not in vain 
essayed to erase from the list of arts the noblest and the most useful 
of all. She — the mother of all else — ^to whom other arts are subsidiary, 
— ^by whom they are to be guided, directed, and taught — she, alas ! is 
forgotten as an art and thought of and taught as a mere trade. She 
whose powers for good might have done wonders for the world and 
for the Church, has been lost and forgotten. And now that she raises 
her head again, is it 'to be in life and in vigour or as a resuscitation and 
vision only of the past ? Is she to teach without principles, to work 
without fire, to live, and be without life ? Surely not, and so let me 
not be supposed in what I have here said, to have thought for one in- 
stant that our art could prosper without artists, but only that artists if 
they would prosper in their art must pursue it on truthful principles, 
must carry out their principles in every thing ; and above all let me 
add, in touching a religious branch of such a noble art, must remember 
in whose cause it is that they work ; and that before they can dare to 
hope for success, they must first see well that they have not only the 
natural feeling of the artist, but, as much as this, the truthful, and 
therefore thoroughly religious feeling of the Christian. These together 
will make an artist ; but neither without the other. And while there 
is great danger that one class of men may think that they may prosper 
in a religious branch of an art without religion, there is perhaps an 
almost equal danger lest others should mistake religion for art and 
deem that so an architect be religious, his success must be certain, 
and his work always good. Would that it were so, for then we 
might have many great artists ; but well we know that so it cannot be 
unless we are content to say that the kind of inspiration which fits a 
sculptor or a painter for his work, is unnecessary in an architect ; and 
this, I trust, but few at this day will venture to say, though indeed 
our practice would often seem to justify this, and even harder sayings 
than this. 
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HOLY INNOCENTS, HIGHNAM, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Wb owe some apology to Mr. Woodyer for not having taken an earlier 
opportunity of noticing, from actual inspection, the remarkable church 
he has lately built for a member of our Society at Highnam, near Glou- 
cester. This building, intended in great measure as a memorial to a 
deceased wife, is one of the most complete in scale and fitting, and one 
of the most costly, of the churches built within the last ten years. We 
are heartily glad that such a structure fell into hands so qualified to do 
it justice as those of Mr. Woodyer. 

Highnam church occupies a very good situation on slightly rising 
ground* and its tower and spire, which are of very unusual dignity and 
elevation, form a most conspicuous feature in this part of the vale of 
Gloucester. The plan comprises a chancel, with a mortuary chapel 
(like a half-aisle) oh its southern side, and a sacristy on the north ; a 
clereatoried nave ; two aisles ; western tower ; and a porch, with a par- 
vise over it, on the south-west. The style is, of course. Middle -Pointed ; 
the material a blue-coloured stone, roughly hewn, with white dressings. 

To speak first of the exterior ; the general height of the building, 
and the majesty of the tower and spire are the most striking character- 
istics. Old red tiles have been judiciously chosen for the roofs, with 
ridge crests to the nave and the chancel^ that of the latter being the 
more elaborate. The aisles have lean-to roofs under the clerestory. 
The cornices, buttresses, and other architectural details ar^ moulded 
with great vigour and richness. The tower, which, even without the 
spire, 18 unusually lofty, has three stages ; of which the lowest has a 
good west window of two lights with a traceried heading of trefoils ; 
tiie middle stage (which is of greater height than the lower one) has a 
tall single trefoiled light with a single quatrefoil in its head ; and the 
belfry, which soars nobly above the nave, has on each side two large 
adjacent deeply recessed windows, of two cinq-foiled lights, with four 
radiating qua trefoils in the head of each. Below the belfry- stage there 
is a deep band of ornamental panelling, with shields of arms introduced ; 
and there is a panelled cornice above. The spire is octagonal, with 
crocketed ribs at the angles ; spire lights, each of two lights and tran- 
somed, on the cardinal faces, and near the top of the spire another 
range of small single spire-lights. At the four angles of the tower are 
tall pinnacles, with elaborate mouldings of ball- flowers, supporting 
arched buttresses which abut on the oblique sides of the spire. The 
grouping here is complicated, but very effective ; and the buttresses to 
the tower are well managed, although a fault may perhaps be found in 
some Flamboyant- like arcading, f<dmitted into parts of their decoration. 
Over the porch door, in the ^vall of the parvise, is a bas-relief, well ex- 
ecuted, of the Adoration of the Wise Men and of the Shepherds ; the 
entrance to the porch is filled judiciously with the open framework of a 
door filled with wire to exclude birds. Before leaving the exterior we 
mutt enter a protest: against the label of Vie south window of the 
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chancel, which, coyering a window of six narrow equal lights, is in* 
dented over each of the lights in a way for which we never saw a pre- 
cedent, and of which the effect is most ungraceful. 

Passing inside, the effect is very imposing, recalling hy its eompleie* 
ness the interior of Mr. Pugin's church at Cheadle. although colour is 
much more sparingly and judiciously used at Highnam. The chancel 
is yery high, with a coved roof, coloured hlue with gold stars, and with 
legends, &c., on the ribs. In its north wall there is a small window, 
eastwards of the vestry, over a credence- niche (which is somewhat 
larger than necessary) and a projecting organ-chamber, bracketed out, 
with the pipes of the organ ranged in front with much taste. On the 
south of the chancel is the odd window, mentioned above, of six very 
narrow lights, with small quatrefoils above. Beneath are the sedilia, 
three seats of equal height, with canopies and detached shafts of po- 
lished marble. Westward of this is an open arch to the mortuary 
chapel. The east window, which is of three lights only, is scarcely 
dignified enough for its position. It is filled with stained glass, we 
believe, by Ward and Nixon, representing the Transfiguration, the 
Last Supper, and the Ascension. The west of the chancel is filled by a 
high screen, open, of five compartments. The design of this is rather 
heavy, and the oak is here, and generally, made too dark by varnish. 
It is most unfortunate, and in a church like this almost inexplicable, 
that the ritual arrangements are not consistent. It will scarcely be 
believed that outside the screen, on the south side, is a small prayer- 
desk facing north. The architect, however, is not answerable for 
this. The stalls are less carefully designed than might have been ex- 
pected ; they are merely longpitudinal seats with desks, and forms with 
open desks before them for the boys. There are sanctuary rails of 
metal, painted Uue, and gilt ; the footpace of the altar is a tesselation ; 
and the altar is properly vested, though without candles. There is a 
reredos of two ranges of low canopied niches, six to a row. Unfortu- 
nately these niches contain nothing but flowers and labels bearing 
legends. In the middle is a larger niche, holding a carved cross. The 
chancel is lighted by six handsome chandeliers. 

The nave displays a very rich chancel-arch, and on each side an 
arcade of five very lofty and well moulded arches, below a range of 
clerestory windows, which are quatrefoils in deeply recessed hoods, 
filled wiUi stained glass. Its roof is open, with all its rafters and tim- 
bers coloured ; and is particularly light and well relieved in effect* 
Eastward of the north aisle, an aperture to the organ chamber is filled 
with open tracery of trefoils. The south aisle opens by an arch, filled 
with a coloured metal screen into the mortuary chapel. The font ia at 
the west end of the south aisle ; of good design, octagonal, with its 
shafts coloured, and with coloured shields bearing emblems. It has a 
lofty suspended cover. The pulpit, north-east of the nave, is of stone* 
very elaborate, on detached shafts ; near it stands a folding lettem for the 
lessons. All the seats are of solid oak. somewhat cumbrous perhaps in 
design, and too darkly coloured. They are floored in oak, on a level 
with the tiling of the nave. The vestry is fitted up very completely ; 
and is adorned by a triptych, in good condition, by Johim Schwartz, 
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representing the Ecce Homo, We were much pleased with all the 
metal work about the church. 

We have already noticed the stained glass in the chancel. The 
whole church is filled with stained glass, generally of a creditable 
kind ; and the iconography of the design has been well studied ; pro* 
phets and apostles answering each other. The glass in the north aisle, 
by Mr. Wailes, (we were told,) is wanting in the relief which some more 
grisaille^ or white glass, would have given. The glass in the south 
aisle is less good. The west window is filled with heads of the twelve 
apostles. The mortuary chapel is free from any fittings. We cannot 
but regret the incongruity of a bust under a canopy having been allowed 
in this part of the btulding. 

Our readers will see from the above description that Highnam 
church is a very conspicuous landmark in the Ecclesiological revival. 
We can only wish that the frequency and the method of performance 
of the services of this church were in any way commensurate with the 
beauty of the fabric, which the founder's munificence, and the archi* 
tect's ability, have here provided. 


THE NEW YORK ECCLESIOLOGIST. 

The New York Ecelesiologist, published by the New York Ecclesiological 
Society, 8vo. New York : Stanford and Swords. Vols* II., III., 
Vol. IV. No. 1, 1860, '1851, 1862. 

Our readers will recollect that in a former volume we introduced to them 
our spirited and interesting contemporary, the New York Ecelesiologist, 
published under the superintendence of the Transatlantic Ecclesiological 
Society. At that time we were able to notice the first volume. We 
have now to commemorate the commencement of the fourth, and it is 
needless for us to remark that the same sound principles which charac- 
terized the work at its starting still continue the animating principles 
of its pages, which as before consist parUy of original, and partly of 
extracted matter. After a notice of such portions of the general con- 
tents as call for particular comment, we will give in a connected form 
descriptions of some of the new churches which are duly recorded in 
the periodical. 

In the third number of the second volume (March, 1850) is an ex* 
tremely interesting article on cathedrals, showing in answer to the not 
unnatural objections existing against them in America, from their absence 
there, and the aspect which the actual English system, seen at a distance 
and without sufficient light of lustory, is apt to present, what their true 
scope and intention are. This article deserves particular attention at 
present, from the interest which has been recentiy felt in the American 
Church upon the cathedral question. In the same number we observe 
that Mr. Wills defends with great good humour his church at San Fran- 
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CISCO from the criticism we passed upon it. In this and in the preceding 
number we find the practical question of ventilation handled, and papers 
contributed upon gravestones and the pew system, the latter by the 
Rev. J. H. Hobart. A visitor at Rome sends ecclesiological notes of 
some of the churches there. The sixth number (September, 1860) 
commences with a curious retrospective review of an *• Essay on Church 
Architecture," by Bishop Hopkins, of Vermont, published in 1 836, and 
containing for its early date most sound and Christian principles. It 
is refreshing to read how an American Bishop, three years before our 
own society existed, denounces pews, and upholds as "best" "the old 
mode of benches." 

" Ecclesiological Athens" forms the topic of another article in this 
number ; several of the old churches in Athens, including S. Teodoro 
and the Justin ianic Cathedral, arc noticed. Of the new cathedral we 
learn that ** it is much larger than any of the old churches, but of the 
same general plan, with the exception of a greater length of nave." It 
is observable that modern Greek Churches have abandoned that pecu- 
liar Byzantine feature, squareness ; " the columns which separate the 
nave from the aisles are of w^hite marble, and the capitals richly 
sculptured. At the west end is a portico, formed by three arches, 
supported on double columns, all of white marble. The progress of 
the works is very slow, I believe for want of means." The wooden 
chapel of the recently founded ecclesiastical seminary, — the only one 
in Greece, and numbering thirty students, — is praised for propriety 
and good taste. The seventh and last number of this volume com- 
prises a thoughtful letter on the cathedral system, with the signa- 
ture W. 

The third volume commences with the year 1851. We note in the 
first number the review of a plea for a Church Hospital in the city of 
New York, in two lectures, by the Rev. Dr. Muhlenberg. We need 
say nothing in praise of their subject matter— -one which we earnestly 
commend to our friends of London. 

The double third and fourth numbers among other matter contain a 
letter from Buenos Ayres comprising the pleasing intelligence, that in 
the English chapel there, service is maintained twice every day. 

The first number of the fourth volume commencing with the present 
year, and the last which we have received, contains an interesting 
document ; *' An Ofiice to be used in the Restauration [re-consecra- 
tion] of a Church," from the Irish Prayer Book. We propose some 
day republishing this office. The same number contains a peculiarly 
interesting letter detailing the progress of the Church's missionary 
work, among the hills of New Jersey. At one station, a sum of between 
eighty and ninety dollars sufficed to provide correct arrangements of a 
room used for temporary worship, and hitherto fitted in the true con- 
venticle type ; of this sum half was reserved for the altar, with marble 
mensa, which will serve for the future church, destined to succeed to 
this room. A most pleasing narrative is given of the zeal with which 
the erection of a new church was welcomed in a village which appears 
under the initial B. Nearly the first person solicited, and he a poor man. 
gave a site and five- and- twenty dollars; within an hour the dollars 
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subscribed amounted to two hundred, and the village cannon was fired 
off by the good people in honour of the day. The two hundred dollars 
soon swelled to between nine and ten ; and plans for a wooden church 
to cost twelve hundred were forthwith prepared and the work com- 
menced. Details are given of the building, which comprise a well-pro- 
portioned and properly arranged nave and chancel, the latter being 
loftier than the nave, while the chancel- screen will be constructional, 
as it should be in a wooden church. All the stone for the foundation 
was carted without charge, and one zealous farmer said his team should 
not be taken off till the work was finished. 

Having taken this brief survey of the editorial matter of the numbers 
of the New York Ecclesiologist before us, we shall give short notices 
of several of the more remarkable new churches described in its pages. 

All Angels Church, near the city of New York, by Mr. Upjohn ; 
a wooden church, with, we read, a roof of not a sufficient pitch, 
windows too broad s the chancel^ by far the best part of the building, 
is fitted with a desk, to say the service from, on the south side 
looking north, and sedilia in the sanctuary. There is a sanctuary rail 
and a rise of one step, the chancel standing three steps above the 
nave. 

Hohf ItuMcents, West Point, New York, built by its founder. Profes- 
sor Weir, who is also architect, with a sum of money he had laid aside 
as his daughter*s portion, in memorial of her early death. It stands in 
a somewhat secluded spot on the lofty bank of the Hudson. It is cru- 
ciform, with the porch, south of the south transept, ** a most unautho- 
rised position we believe,'' and the tower (which is battlemented) at 
the north-east of chancel, the lower story being used for vestry. The 
church holds about 250. " The arrangement of the chancel is not 
altogether satisfactory." There are triple sedilia properly placed ; no 
east window but side vrindows to the chancel. The seats are open, 
" of a plain but excellent character » ^Fhe roof is open and of the sim- 
plest kind." " The walls are plaistered and tinted, and not (we are 
happy to say) painted in imitation of stone. We have understood that 
It was proposed to cover them with fresco painting, the subjects being 
connected with childhood, and drawn from the scriptures.'' The win- 
dows " rather wide lancets without hoods, are filled with stained 
glass," the font of stone stands just within the entrance. The material 
of the church is " granite of the hiUs." The roof is high-pitched. 
" There is a reality about the church which to us was quite refreshing." 
It is clear that this church does not come up to the scientific require- 
ments of Ecclesiology. It is equally clear that its whole spirit is one 
to make the Churchman rejoice. 

Hofy Trinity, Geneva, Western New York, built in 1843, at the cost 
of 30,000 dollars, in Third-Pointed of the day, shows much better in- 
tention than execution. 

8. , Waukesha, Wisconsin, by Mr. Franks, of late First- Pointed, 

comprises a nave with aisles, and well-proportioned chancel, properly 
fitted, the side walls being of stone, and the clerestory and its supports 
of wood. 

Calvary Church, Northern Liberties, Philadelphia, monumental to 
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Bishop White, consists of a chaQcd 1 6 ft. by 18 ft., with organ cham- 
ber to the north and tower to the south, of a nave 73 ft. by 36 ft. This 
is of course sadly too broad, but in justice to the architect, Mr. Gries, 
it should be mentioned that the shortening the chancel and widening 
the nave is the act of the committee, who seem to have sacrificed every- 
thing to the porch and the tower. The style is First- Pointed, the east 
window a triplet, the side lights single and the west end a couplet. 
" The ritual arrangements consist of an altar raised on two steps, but 
unfortunately without footpace; credence -table to the north, and a 
space marked sedilia to the south." The prayer- desk looks west. The 
font stands at the west end, but it is feared was to be moved eastward. 
The spire is a slated broach, and our contemporary regrets that a few 
feet could not be taken from it to add to the tower. 

Church of the Messiah, Port Richmond, Philadelphia, is a very un- 
satisfactory First-Pointed church by Mr. Notman, finished about 1847. 

S, James\ Hyde Park, Duchess County, New York, bailt aboot 
1845 or 1846, without the aid of a professional architect, is about 
102 feet in length, by 28. The chancel would be of good proportion 
were not the eastern portion screened off for a sacristy. Morning 
Prayer is said in this church at the altar. This church, from the de* 
scription, was built with very good intentions, but insufilcient know- 
ledge. 

S, Mary, Beechwood, Westchester County, New York. — A First* Pointed 
church, erected from the designs of a priest, at the cost, and under the 
direction of Dr. Creighton (who it will be remembered refused the 
provisional bishopric of New York), from the short description given, 
is clearly a church of very good intentions. It is, unfortunately, cru- 
ciform, without aisles or central tower. The material is granite, and 
appropriate stained glass is secured for the windows. 

S. Paul, Wilkesborough, North Carolina, of which the Rector was 
architect, appears a very creditable church. It is built of brick in the 
First- Pointed style, and the dimensions are: — chancel, 18 feet by 13, 
nave, 42 feet by 20 ; twelve feet we may observe is not broad enough 
for a properly arranged chancel, llie ritual arrangements are satisfac- 
tory ; the altar, properly vested, stands on a footpace, on a sanctuary 
raised three steps above the chancel. There are stalls on the south 
side of the chancel, but the prayers are said eastward, at the steps of 
the sanctuary. A lettern is used for the lessons. The chancel screen 
is found in the shape of a low rail. The pulpit stands at the north- 
east of the nave. The seats are all open with square ends. The font, 
properly placed, is carved out of a block of poplar --stone, we need not 
say, would be infinitely preferable, though so far there is the excuse for 
this deviation from tradition, that the English Canon ordering that 
material is not in force in the United States. This font has a drain 
and a high pointed cover. " S. Paul's is a mission church, the mission 
ground covering an area of 60 miles by 40. There is daily service at 
sunrise and sunset throughout the year, and the chants are all sung 
antiphonally by priest and people.*' 

Chapel of Grace, New York, is a pretentious cruciform parish church, 
in spite of its incongruous — (we cannot call it) dedication, of a cruciform 
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plan, and aspiring after flamboyant details, worked in a great measure 
of sham materials. Open and free seats are the redeeming feature. 
To the credit of Mr. Renwick, the architect, he gave the design as his 
contribution to a free church. 

S.James^ New London, Connecticut. — " Mr. Upjohn was the architect 
of this church. It consists of nave and aisles of four bays, transepts 
of one, and chancel with aisles, also of one bay. The tower, at the 
north-west angle, is of four stages, surmounted by a stone spire. The 
west side contains in the lower stage a door with a segmental head 
under a pointed arch, the tympanum being less plain. The spire is 
crocketed, with two rows of lights, and surmounted by a gilt cross. 
Pinnacles at the base are sadly wanted, or else the spire should have 
been a plain broach. The west front is certiunly the weakest part of 
the exterior, as is too frequently the case in the works of this architect, 
where he does not build a western tower. Instead of a window of the 
naual shape, there is only a large foliated circle, and a door under a 
strMght-sided canopy. The aisles have single lights, the tower only 
occupying about half the width of the north aisle, although projecting 
beyond it to a considerable distance. The east window is of three 
lights, with flamboyant tracery, and the remaining ones of two, the 
north and south transept windows having quatrefoiled circles in the 
head, the others simple quatrefoils. There are end doors in the tran- 
septs, making four in all, yet there is no porch. The roof of the eastern 
bay of the nave aisles instead of being carried straight on to the tran- 
sept, is inclined upwards to look like a transept aisle, and the chancel 
aisle roofs are broken so as to produce the same effect ; a very disagree- 
able one we need hardly say. Only the chancel gable is finished by a 
cross, the others having crops. 

" Entering we find at the west a vestibule or lobby lighted by square- 
headed slits. The object of this arrangement is to support an organ 
gallery ; there are also galleries in the aisles the depth of one bay. 
The pews have doors and are of unequal length. The seats in the 
transepts f&ce north and south with a central passage. The pillars and 
arches are of wood, supporting an open arcade, an arrangement similar 
to that in Grace Church, Brooklyn. The roofs consist of arched braces 
and collars, the arch being septfoiled and double feathered, looking 
more like Moorish than Pointed work. The pulpit stands at the north- 
west angle of the chancel, entered from the aisle, with the font on its 
right ; at the opposite corner is the prayer-desk. There are four stalls 
in the chancel, which is raised on three steps, and separated from its 
ables by parcloses, simple but good. There is however no screen. The 
sanctuary is raised on one step, enclosed by a gilt rail. It contains an 
altar, credence and three sedilia, all of wood, and there is a wooden 
reredos, arcaded, painted blue and filled with inscriptions. The chancel 
aisles are empty, excepting that the northern one contains Bishop Sea- 
bury*8 tomb, which stands north and south ! It is a low, panelled tomb 
under an ogee canopy, standing out from the wall and looking as though 
it were a temporary erection. The Bishop's remains were translated to 
the church in September, 1 849.'* 

We need hardly point out the great interest attaching to Seabury's 
resting place« 
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" Christ Church, Nortaich, Connecticut, is also a work of Mr. Up]ohn's. 
It consists of a nav6 and aisles of five bays, tower at the east end of 
south aisle, and chancel with sacristy on the north. The style is Vlrst- 
Pointed, the aisle windows being lancets of great size. The east win* 
dow is a triplet, the west, a large plain circle, high up in the gable. 
There are no west windows to the aisles, so that there is an enormous 
expanse of blank wall. The ritual arrangements are similar to those 
in New London, (we cannot but ask why the stalls on the north side 
have canopies like the sedilia, while those on the south are plain), and 
the position of the font may in some degree be excused by the fact 
that the only entrance is in the tower ; an awkward plan, although 
there would have been some difficulty in providing another door, as the 
ground falls rapidly to the river Thames, which runs close to its western 
side. 

" The pillars and arches are of wood, and as well as the roof are plainer 
both in design and colouring than at S. James's. This method of con- 
struction seems to us to have the great fault of preventing the intro- 
duction of a clerestory, thereby exhibiting an immense broadside of 
roof, which looks as though it would overwhelm the whole structure, 
for although the aisle roofs are at a different angle from the nave, it is 
not sufficient to produce the effect of a distinct mass. 

•' S. Peter's Church, Milford, Connecticut, consists of chancel, nave, 
tower and spire, sacristy and organ chamber. The architect was Mr. 
Frank Wills. The orientation is correct ; style, First-Pointed. 

" The chancel, inside, is divided properly into sanctuary and choir. 
The eastern triplet is well proportioned, and there is a single lancet on 
the north and another on the south side of the sanctuary, which is se- 
parated from the choir by a light rail. The altar against the east 
wall, is elevated on its dais, and is of fine and large proportions, 
adorned with sunk panels. On the north is a good Bishop's chair. 
Near it is a low prothesis, having over it a small aumbry, buUt 
in the thickness of the wall. On the south side of the altar, m 
the comer, is a small piscina, and three sedilia. The choir has six 
stalls on either side, without canopies, fronted by book-boards of 
open work ; and litany stool in the centre. (This litany stool is in the 
wrong place ; it ought to be outside the chancel arch. In its present 
position it is not a little in the way, and necessarily, perhaps, is of ra- 
ther insignificant size and design.) The chancel is separated from the 
nave by a substantial rood-screen, of Early Middle-Pointed composed 
of three large trefoiled arches, with open spandrils, the heavy beam 
being crested with battlements. The choir is two steps higher than 
the nave, and the sanctuary two higher than the choir. A triangular 
buttressed lectern stands just outside the screen, a little to the north- 
ward. 

" The nave is of five bays, each of which is lighted by a lancet-couplet ; 
except the second on the south side, which is occupied by the door. 
The west end has also a pair of long lancet- couplets, (an arrangement 
we cannot admire) with a circle in the gable. The pulpit is three sides 
of an octagon, with sunk panels ; is placed in the N.E. angle of the 
nave, and is entered from the sacristy by a door through the wall. The 
roof is open, the principals being strengthened by a tie and braces, and 
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the joisU showing for themselves between the purlines. The wall-finish 
inside is plaister, with cornice at the wall- plate, and crested, in the 
chancel, with plaister battlements, which we admire about as much in- 
side a church, as we do wooden battlements outside. The tower is 
crowned by a battlement (which we must condemn), inside of which a 
plain octagonal stone spire rises to the height of 100 feet. The chancel 
gable is surmouuted by a good wheel-cross, and the western one by a 
smaller plain one, both of stone. The sacristy is on the north side, 
and over it is the organ chamber, which, we hope> will ere long have 
its organ. It opens by an arch into the chancel. 

*' Except the roofs and floors, all the wood work of the church, from 
the altar down to the fittings of the sacristy, is of butternut, oiled and 
varnished ; and it certainly has a far pleasanter effect than black walnut, 
being hardly inferior to oak in appearance, while it is much cheaper, 
and easier to work. The seats in the nave are open benches. The 
font, near the door, is of stone, with a drain. The principal exterior 
dimensions of the church are as follows : — length of nave, 71.4 feet; 
of chancel, 28. 10 feet ; breadth of nave, 29.2 ; of chancel, 20.2 ; height 
of side walls, 17 feet; of roof ridge, 38; of spire, 100. The sittings 
will easily accommodate 350 persons in the nave. The cost has been 
about 7000 dollars. 

" All the windows are filled with stained glass, manufactured by Garse, 
New York, that in the chancel triplet being of no small excellence. It 
contains, in the centre light, the Baptism, the Transfiguration, and the 
Crucifixion, in Vesica medallions, separated by rich crosses in circled, 
and having the dove in the head of the light. In the two side lights 
are the four Evangelists with their symbols. The most interesting 
window in the whole church is a lancet on the south side of the choir, 
erected in memory of the admirable Rev. Dr. Johnson, the founder of 
the parish. It represents him standing upon a triple shaft as pedestal, 
vested in surplice and stole, and bearing the book in his right hand, the 
chalice in his left, and having a rich canopy over him. 

" We have our general criticism to make upon the stained glass of this 
church ; it is much too light. 

" Beautiful as this church is, in itself, notwithstanding the few details 
we have pointed out, its attractiveness is greatly enhanced by the un- 
common beauty of its situation. 

** S. Peter* s, Morrisiown, New Jersey, the design of a Mr. Dudley, an 
English architect, who has lately become associated with Mr. Wills. 
The plan is simple but very appropriate ; and in fact, pleases us more 
than any we have seen for a long time. It consists of chancel, nave, 
aisles, south porch, and north-west tower ; the dimensions being as fol* 
lows : — nave, 70 feet by 22 feet ; aisle, 1 3 feet wide ; chancel, 22 feet 
by 19 feet; tower, 18 feet square ; all, except the last, interior mea* 
surements. 

" The chancel here, as in most churches which have been built in 
this country, is not deep enough." 
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A CoMMiTTRB Meeting was held on Saturday, June 5» 185^, and was 
attended by Mr. Chambers, Mr. Dickinson, Mr. France, Sir John 
Harington, Bart., the Rev. T. Helmore, the Rev. G. H. Hodson, the 
Rev. H. L. Jenner, Mr. Luard, and the Rev. B. Webb. The following 
members were elected : — 

Walter GraDville, Esq., Putney, Surrey. 

Arthur Rice Jenner, Esq., B.C.L., Brighton. 

Rev. Greorge Southwell, M.A., Yetminster Rectory, Sherborne. 

A. W. L. Tayler, Esq., Rectory, Stoke Newington. 

R. £. Wyatt, Esq. B.A., Exeter College, Oxford. 

A volume of transaotions from the Exeter Diocesan Architectoral 
Society was presented, and thanks ordered to be returned for it. The 
General Report, and the Musical Report, for the Anniversary Meeting 
were agreed upon. 

A prospectus was received of a plan for offering a prize of money to 
European competition for the composition of sacred music. It was 
agreed, after the consideration of several letters and papers relative to 
the proposed restoration of the Lady Chapel of Hexham Abbey Church, 
to vote £5 towards the actual works, should they be undertaken, and 
under such architectural guidance as might be satisfactory to the com* 
mittee. A question of restoration in a church in Durham was con- 
sidered, in reference to a letter from J. F. Turner, Esq. the Secretary 
of the Durham Architectural Society. 

A present was received from the Rev. Dr. Nicholson, Vicar of S. 
Alban's, of the cast of a papal seal of John XXIII. and of a coloured 
lithograph of a mural painting, lately brought to light in that abbey, 
representing S. William, Archbishop of York, from 1 140 to 1164. In 
his accompanying letter Dr. Nicholson remarks : — **The effigy is that 
of Saint WiUiam Archbishop of York, A.n. 1140 to 1154. He waa 
son of Lord Herbert by Emma of Blois, sister to Stephen King of 
England, canonized by Pope Honorius in 1226. There are several 
ancient delineations existent of the arms of this Archbishop in the 
Cathedral of York ; in the entrance doorway of S. William's College 
in that city ; and in a MS. in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. But 
these differ in some degree from this fresco and from each other. 
In some the lozenges are voided, or rather they come under the de- 
nomination of mascles. The coat here given is precisely accordant 
with that which has been always borne by the Fitzwilltam family. 
The effigies is at the side of an altar in the Saint*s Chapel, and was 
discovered on removing a rubble wall which enclosed it. Matthew 
Paris records that shortly after the ancient tomb of S. Alban had 
been found between the altar of S. Orwin, and that of S. Ulstan in 
the year 1257, the Archbishop of York came for the purpose of pro- 
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DOQncisg ail oration. This muat have been ArchbUhop Gray ; and 
perhaps this altar might have been adorned with the effigies of his 
caDonized predecessor in honour of the occasion. — ^As to the Bulla 
which is of lead, and shows the slit through which the strip of parcb- 
ment parsed which attached it to the document it authenticated ; on 
referring to the history existent of this abbey during the short time 
that John XXIII. was in power, 1410 to 141 5» I can find no trace of any 
circumstances which might be supposed to have given rise to a papid - 
authority or order. Perhaps it may be worth mentioning, that seven 
skeletons were lately discovered outside the south-eaat angle of the 
Lady Ghapel» laid side by side according to the due east in the heavens, 
though the axis of the building is inclined about twenty degrees to the 
south of the east." 

The follovnng answer was returned by the Secretary to the letter of 
the Danish Church History Society, before given : — 

The EceUeioloffieal Society's Roams, 78, New Bond 
Street, London, April 28, 1859. 

TO THB COMMITTBB OF THB DAKI8B CUUBCH HZSTOBT SOCIBTY. 

Gentlemen, — I must apologise for the long delay which has takea 
place in answering your important and interesting communication, 
dated Copenhagen, Jan. 9» 1859. The delay has arisen from the im.> 
possibility, from various circumstances, of summoning a committee of 
the Ecdesiological Society before Friday last, April 23. The com- 
mittee alone is competent to decide upon such questions as those raised. 
by your letter, and at its last meeting it proceeded to consider your 
communieadon. 

I am instructed by the committee to assure you of the great interest 
taken by the Ecclesiological Society in the information your letter 
gives respecting th'e objects, transactions, and publications of the 
Danish Church History Society. It fully agrees that the establish- 
ment of friendly relations and intercommunication between your 
Society and our own is an end the attainment of which is much to be 
desii^d ; and we are convinced — to use your own appropriate expres- 
sions — that '* such intercommunication can only leaid to a mutual un- 
derstanding of our relative positions, and may be of great practical, 
importance, apart from aU considerations of a mere literary nature." 

In particular, it is a great satisfaction to us to perceive that you 
have rightly apprehended a peculiar characteristic of the Ecclesiological 
Society, viz., that it pursues its inquiries Into the antiquities, architec- 
ture, and ritual of the Christian Church in no mere archaeological spirit, 
but with a practical and religious purpose. We gladly recognise the 
same high aim in the Danish Church History Society ; and we venture 
to hope that your efforts, made in this spirit, may meet with deserved 
success. 

Your committee is not mistaken in supposing that we feel deep in- 
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terest in the movement to which you refer in your letter, and to whichr 
indeed, we partly owe your esteemed communication — the steps, viz., 
that are now heing taken by some members of the Church of England 
for acquiring and disseminating information " as to the condition of 
the non-episcopal communities of Christians upon the continent of 
Europe, and to the relations of the Church of England towards them." 
We regard it as a matter of congratulation that this movement has met 
with such a response from the Danish Church History Society, and we 
shall be most glad if, by affording sympathy and diffusing information, we 
may be instrumental in calling the serious attention of catholic- minded 
men in Denmark to the question, whether there are, or are not, cer- 
tain distinctive characteristics of the constitution of the Catholic Church 
in all lands, testified to semper, ubique, et ab omnibus, and having refer- 
ence to the transmission of Apostolic prerogatives, which it has become 
incumbent upon them, towards the accomplishment of their laudable 
and holy objects, to bring into juxtaposition and comparison with the 
constitution of the community to which they belong ; and you will not 
need to be assured that this is said with charity and humility on our 
parts, and a sincere affection for you, and sympathy with your desires ; 
nor should we have ventured thus to address you, but that the tone of 
your letter encouraged us to deal frankly with you, and in the spirit of 
the document with respect to foreign non-episcopal communities of 
Christians to which your own letter alludes. 

. In conclusion, I am instructed by the committee of the Ecclesiologi- 
oal Society to say that they gladly accept the offer of the Danish 
Church History Society for friendly co-operation in the similar objects 
of both bodies — viz., the religious and practical study of sacred archi- 
tecture, antiquities, and history. 

And further I am authorized to offer to your library the publications 
of the Ecclesiological Society, which shall be sent to any address that 
you may name. We shall feel much obliged for the promised present 
of the interesting publications of the Danish Church History Society. 

I have the honour to be, gentlemen. 
Your obedient servant, 

Benjamin Wbbb, Hon. Sec. 

- P.S. I append a copy of the " Appeal to the members of the Church of 
England " referred to in the letter, and a list of the Ecclesiological 
Society's publications. 


The Thirteenth Anniversary Meeting was held on Wednesday, June 
9, 1852, in the small room at S. Martin's Hall ; and, in spite of the 
exceedingly unfavourable state of the weather, was well attended. 

The President, the Archdeacon of Bristol, took the chair at half-past 
one, and was supported by the Lord Bishop of Fredericton (one of the 
patrons of the Society), and the Rev. Dr. Mill, V.P. Among those 
present were ; Messrs. Forbes, Chambers, Luard, Le Strange. Street, 
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Traefitt, White, Place, Wegg-Prosser, M.P., C. Bruce Allen, Parnell. 
' Bentinck, Warburton, Tayler, Masters, &c. ; and the Revs. C. Wray; 
J. M. Neale, R. Podmore, A. Baker, J. F. Ruseell, T. W. Perry, C. S. 
Caffin, M. Shaw, T. Helmore, B. Webb, J. K. MUler, &c. 

The President opened the meeting with a few remarks, introducing 
the Bishop of Fredericton, and stating that the Bishop of Capetown 
would have attended had he not been prevented by illness. 
. The general report was read by the Rev. B. Webb, honorary secre- 
tary, and unanimously adopted by the meeting. The following is a 
copy of the report : — 

" The committee of the Ecclesiological Society have now to make 
their annual report at the conclusion of the thirteenth year of the so- 
ciety's existence. 

'^ It has been found necessary on this occasion to fix the anniversary 
meeting at a later period than has been usual in former years. It is 
hoped that this will not be found inconvenient to the members gener- 
ally. It is with great satisfaction that the presence of the Lord Bishop 
of Fredericton must be hailed among us on this occasion. His lordship 
will, it is hoped, address the meeting on the progress of his cathedral, 
which is now approaching completion, and in which the committee of 
this society have always felt the deepest interest. 

" Your committee have to report the regular publication of the Ec^ 
clesiologist during the past year. It has been enriched with several 
illustrations, especially with one representing the most curious interior 
of the church of Habo, in Sweden. For this the society is indebted 
to M. Mandelgren, a Swedish artist ; and your thanks are due in an* 
especial manner to Mr. G. J. R. Gordon, a member of the committee, 
for his instructive paper on Swedish churches and church offices which 
accompanied that illustration. The thanks of the society are also due 
to Professor George Stephens, an honorary member, for his paper on 
'An Ancient Norse Runic Font,' which he had rescued from destruc- 
tion in Sweden, and had once hoped to bring to this country. The 
authors of the reviews of Lambillote*s ' Antiphonary of S. Gregory,' 
and of Wilson's ' Pre-historic Archesology of Scotland,' and of the 
papers on some disputed points of church law, which have appeared in 
the Ecclesioiogist, deserve our acknowledgments. Our pages have been 
enriched also by an original paper, called * A Visit to London,' by M. 
Lassus, the eminent architect, of Paris ; and by a translation of a paper 
by Herr von Reichensperger, known in Germany as one of the leaders 
of the ecclesiological movement in that country, entitled * A Word on 
the Crystal Palace.' The Crystal Palace itself has been also discussed 
in our pages in two articles on its construction, and a paper on the final 
close of the Great Exhibition, besides the report on the ecclesiological 
aspect of theExhibition, which was read by our chairman of commit- 
tees at the last anniversary meeting ; the portion on organs having been 
contributed by the Rev. T. Helmore. A very interesting paper was 
contributed to the Ecclesiologist on the mutilated church of S. Bartho- 
lomew the Great, Smithfield. It is not beyond hope that this paper 
may have been instrumental in -encouraging the scheme now entertained 
ibr restoring that very remarkable church. 
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" It has been a great pleasure to your committee that they have been 
able during the past year to print in the Ecdegiologiit seyeral valuable 
papers, read by various members before the Oxford Architectural So- 
ciety. 

'* Several parts of the second series of the Instrumenta Ecclesiasiica 
have appeared, but, owing to the multiplied engagements of the con* 
tributors, not with that regularity which your committee would have 
desired. Your thanks are due for this year, not only to Mr. fiutterfield 
with reference to this series, but to Mr. Carpenter, who prepared for 
the engraver the plates, from M. Mandelgren's Swedish and Norwegian 
drawings, which formed Part VII., and who has also contributed for 
the forthcoming Part VIII. an excellent design for a chapel-school, i.e., 
a building containing, besides choir and sanctuary, a nave, which by a 
folding partition can be used, without irreverence, for a school or other 
less sacred purposes. 

** Your committee will not here enlarge on the publications connected 
with the ' Hymnal Noted,' nor on the second musical meeting held last 
year in the Music Hall, Store Street, when papers were read by the 
Rev. J. M. Neale and the Rev. T. Helmore, because it is proposed to 
submit to you to-day a separate report of the musical proceedings of 
the society. 

" With respect to the society's manufacture of church plate, it will 
be satisfactory to the meeting to hear that Mr. Keith obtained for his 
works, displayed in the Great Exhibition, both the prizes bestowed for 
excellence of workmanship by the Goldsmiths' Company of London, as 
well as a medal of the second class from the Royal Commissioners. 

'* The committee regret that they are not able to report any great 
step forward in colonial church architecture during the last year. The 
church suggested by Mr. Carpenter for Point de Galle, in Ceylon, 
though designed in exact accordance with the data furnished from that 
island, has been considered inappropriate for the climate. And your 
committee have felt that the spelunear theory of tropical architecture, 
so ably advocated in the EeelesiologUt by the Rev. W. Scott, and which 
they have had no hesitation in adopting, was not satisfied by that de- 
sign, which indeed was finished before the principles advocated by Mr, 
Scott were made public. Nor have your committee been able to ap- 
prove of a desigpa which came before their notice during the year for a 
church at Aden. 

'* It must be added, before quitting this subject, that your committee 
cannot but hope that we may before long hear of a cathedral* on a 
grand scale, being undertaken by our American fellow -Churchmen ; a 
result to which, they have the pleasure of thinking, the earnest appeal 
of our chairman of committees will in no small degree have contributed. 

^' A very interesting communication was received by your committee 
from the committee of the Danish Church* History Society. This let* 
ter (which need not perhaps be read here, as it was printed in the pages 
of the Ecclesiologist) solicited an interchange of publications and of 
friendly relations, and was in a great measure intended as a response 
to the movement in England, originated in the columns of The Morning 
Chronicle, under the signature of * Y. Z.,* and having for its object the 
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inquiry into the real condition of the non-epiecopal communities of the 
Continent. Your committee answered that communication in the same 
spirit, gladlj acceding to the terms offered by the Danish Church-His- 
tory Society, and venturing to call the attention of its members to the ex* 
pediency of testing, by the practice of Catholic antiquity, the imperfect 
organization of the foreign Lutheran bodies. 

'* With respect to intercourse with our sister architectural and ar- 
chsological societies, the committee are glad to say that, besides the 
opportunity afforded to tbem by members of the Oxford Architectural 
Society of printing in the Ecclesioiogist papers read before that body, 
they have had, during the past year, communications, or the inter- 
change of presents, with the Exeter Diocesan Architectural Society ; 
the Northampton, Cambridge, Lincolnshire, and Durham Architectural 
Societies ; the Scottish Architectural Institute, and the New York £c- 
defliologica] Society. 

'* The committee have to report a small grant of £5 towards a fund 
collected by our valued member the Rev. W. H. Walsh, of Sydney, for 
providing a peal of bells— the first peal of bells intended for the 
Church of England in Australia — for hu new church of S. Paul, Chip- 
pendale, near Sydney. 

" The committee have also aubscribed to the forthcoming ' History 
and Antiquities of S. David's Cathedral/ by the Rev. W. B. Jones and 
Mr. E. A. Freeman : and have offered a grant of £10 towards the pub- 
lication of architectural drawings of the remains at lona, by Messrs. 
Buckler, undertaken with the patronage of the Bishop of Argyll and 
the Isles, on condition that the ground plan should be chronologically 
shaded, so as to show the successive dates of any alterations of the 
fiibric. 

" They are in communication with the committee for saving, if not 
restoring, the Lady Chapel, at Hexham, and are in hopes that they may 
be able to assist them with a small grant provided that the necessary 
works are conducted under a trustworthy architect. 

" Considerable attention having been called to the necessity of taking 
further steps with reference to the burial guild proposed by the com- 
mittee, a subcommittee has lately been appointed, which has now under 
its consideration a draft of rules suggested for a provincial guild. It 
is proposed to make a kind of central board of management, to which 
local guilds in separate parishes or districts may be affiliated. 

" For several successive years your committee have called attention 
to a new school of artists, exhibiting in the Royal Academy, as de- 
serving of great sympathy and commendation for their endeavours to 
recur to a higher standard of Christian art. The success of Mr. Mil- 
lais in particular in the exhibition of the present year, has more than 
justified the high expectations formed of him, and has converted many 
into admirers who had before viewed himself and his brethren with hos* 
tile or depreciatory feelings. 

" The contents of the Architectural Room in the Royal Academy, as 
it used to be called — for it is no longer, even in name, appropriated to 
architecture — have been noticed in the last nuioaber of the BcclesiologUtt 

" The committee have viewed with interest a scheme, originated by 
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Mr. C. Bruce Allen, and supported by Mr. G. G, Scott and others, for 
forming a school of art for artist workmen ; and they have offered to 
Mr. Scott, who proposes to form a museum of casts and models of 
Pointed architecture in connection with Mr. Allen's school, the casts, 
&c., belonging to this society. They proposed also depositing the' 
books and prints belonging to the society in the library attached to this 
museum, should one be formed, reserving of course to the members of 
this society the right to use them. 

" Turning now to architectural works finished or in progress, the 
committee have first to congratulate Mr. Carpenter on the consecration 
of his fine church of S. Mary Magdalene, Munster Square. This has 
been specially noticed in the Ecclesiologist, and has been pronounced 
to be the most architecturally correct, though (from unavoidable cir- 
cumstances) not so ritually, of any church yet built in London. Mr. 
Butterfield's church of All Saints, Margaret Street, is in a state of satis- 
factory progress ; so likewise is his church of S. Matthias, Stoke New- 
ington. There is considerable merit in Holy Trinity, Westminster, a 
church by Mr. Pearson, just finished and consecrated, at the foot of 
Vauxhall-bridge ; but your committee regret its elongated transepts, as 
not being well adapted to our ritual, and would have approved of 
greater severity and less abundance of ornamental detail. Still this, 
and other churches, show very satisfactorily a growth in ecclesiological 
knowledge, and a more wide-spread appreciation of the proprieties of 
church architecture and accessories. 

'* Mr. Carpenter's College at Hurstpierpoint deserves a favourable 
notice ; and Mr. Hard wick's College of S. Columba, near Dublin, has 
been discussed in the last Ecclesiologist, 

** The restoration of S. Sepulchre's, Northampton, a work of the 
greatest interest and importance, is being carefully considered by Mr. 
Scott, to whose able hands the restoration of Newark church has also 
been entrusted. 

** The committee cannot leave this part of the report without ex- 
pressing their sorrow at the malady which has, it is to be hoped only 
temporarily, incapacitated Mr. Pugin from the practice of his profesdoit. 
The loss of such an artist is a national one, and it would be ungrateful 
not to pay a due tribute to genius, of which the eclipse is so great a 
loss not only to his own communion, but to church art in general. 

" In looking back upon the past year your committee must express 
the gratification they have felt in seeing so vigorous and well supported 
a move in the Architectural Institute for procuring the restoration, or 
at least the preservation, of the royal tombs in Westminster Abbey. 
This question has already produced very interesting inquiries into the 
nature and limits of architectural restoration. The committee take 
this opportunity of advising the members to pay a visit to the very rer 
markable crypt of Gerard's Hall, which is shortly about to be removed, 
as it unfortunately stands in the way of the new street from Cannon 
Street to S. Paul's Churchyard. It was described in a paper in the 
First Part of the Transactions of this Society ; but now, beifore its re* 
moval, it has been cleared out down to its original level. 

" The committee must notice also in this place two distinguiriied 
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^ontiibutioiu to ecdestologtcal literature during the past year by mem- 
ben of our committee. The one, the very able and valuable tranela* 
tion» by Mr. Chambers, of the Sarum Psalter ; the other Mr. Neaie's 
▼olune of Sequences, with an introductory preface. 

" A judgment of the Bishop of Bxeter, in favour of mural paintings, 
in the case of Sheviocke church, must be here thankfully commemo- 
rated ; and it is a subject of great congratulation that a scheme for 
converting open seats into rented pews, contained in a clause of the 
New Church Building Acts Consolidation Bill, came to nothing, and 
also that a movement for authorizing the afternoon or evening celebra-^ 
tion of Holy Communion met with very small acceptation. On both 
these important subjects the committee expressed strong opinions in 
the Soderiologkt. 

*' They have also to congratulate the society that an attempt to stop 
the choral service, and to discourage ritual correctnets, in the parish of 
Brasted, met with signal and deserved failure ; and, in concluding this 
report, they must express the opinion that upon the whole the cause 
of eocleaiokgy has advanced during the year, and the more surely and 
•atislEictorily because not without great and violent opposition." 

The report on the maaical proceedings of the society was then read 
by the Rev. T. Helmore, honorary secretary for musical matters, and 
adopted. The report is given entire in our present number. 

The audited statement of accounts was read by Mr. Luard, the trea- 
SQfar, showing a balance in favour of the society of £109. 

The following gentlemen were then elected as the original members of 
eommittee for the year ensuing: — ^Mr. A. J. B. Hope, M.P., Mr. Luard, 
Rev. B, Webb, Rev. J. M. Neale, Rev. T. Helmore, and Mr. Dickin* 
aon; and Mr. Gbsling and the Hon. Colin Lindsay were appointed 
aoditora. 

The Lord Bishop of Fredericfcon then gave an account of the progress 
of Bcekaiology in his diocese, particularly instancing the efforts of the 
Rev. J. Hudson, of Miramichi, a constant correspondent of this society ; 
and speaking of the progress of his cathedral, now in course of com* 
pletion from the designs of Mr. Butfeerfield. He made some remarks 
also on ecclesiastical music, in reference to some observations which 
Mr. Bentinck, on occasion of the musical report, had made rather nn- 
fiavourably to the exclusive prectioe of Qregorian music. His lordship 
having spoken also of his g^eat want of a peal of bells, 

Mr. lAiard, the treasurer, proposed and Mr. Chambers seconded a 
▼ote of £5 towards the expense of a peal of bella for the cathedral of 
Fiedericton. which was unanimously agreed to. 

In oompliance with a request from the President, die Bishop promised 
to furnish the secietariea with the substance of his address for insertion 
in the BoelemohfiH. 

The Rev. C. Wiay, of Liverpool, brought before the meeting a de- 
sign entertained for founding a large church in that important town, 
Irhere choral services may be performed with great fulness and dignity. 
Mttdi interest was expressed in the scheme, and the following resolu<> 
tuHBU proposed by Mr. Chambers and seconded by the Rev. Dr. Mill, 
■was Yuanimoualy adopted : — '* That this meeting has heard with great 
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pleasure the intention of Mr. Wray of endeavouring to build a cliurcli 
in Liverpool, in \irhich the services of the Church shall be correctly 
carried out ; and pledges itself, when the design shall have been ma- 
tured, to aid him in every mode which shall be compatible with the 
finances and functions of the society." 

The following letter was read from Mr. G. G. Scott, who was prevented 
from attending the meeting, describing the museum for casts of mediftval 
carving and statuary, to which reference was made in the report ; and 
Mr. C. Bruce Allen stated that the rooms in question, in Cannon Street, 
Westminster, were already opened with a considerable number of casts. 
He invited the inspection of members. 

'< Avenue Road, Tuesday^ June Sth, 1852. 

'* My dear Sir, — I much regret that I am prevented from attending 
your annual meeting, with the view of availing myself of your kind 
invitation to advocate before your Society the claims of the proposed 
'Architectural Museum.' 

«' Every one who has been practically concerned in the revival of 
ecclesiastical architecture must have felt the need of a coUection of 
casts from the best ancient works of ornamental sculpture or statues, 
and other objects not readily or sufficiently to be represented by 
drawings. 

** If an architect can spare time for frequently travelling from one 
monument of ancient art to another, which none of us can do to such 
an extent as we ought', he still needs, when at home, the aid of casts 
to recal the richer portions of the details to his memory, and he needs 
them to be arranged in such a manner as to enable him to compare the 
corresponding features of the different works he has visited. The 
necessity for such a coUecHon is also greatly increased by the fact that 
nearly every object which an architect has ordinarily before his eyes is 
calculated to corrupt his taste and to deaden his feelings, so that good 
taste and warmth of feeling in art become like forced plants, only to be 
obtained by some stimulant constantly at hand to compensate for and 
correct the deadness of the soil and atmosphere in which we are com- 
pelled to live. 

'* It is quite true that nature is the true refuge from the chilling effects 
of bad and degenerate art, and I trust the time is not distant when she 
will be more constantly treated as such ; but she has been so long 
neglected, that we want the examples of better times really to show na 
how to use her. I have lately been much gratified at Cologne cathedral 
by the way in which they compose their ornamental foliage by joint 
reference to casts from ancient carving and casts from natural leaves : 
the manner in which they learn to use natural objects with such con- 
ventionalities as are necessary to adapt them to their situations, and to 
the material made use of, is really one of the most cheering things I 
have witnessed. 

'* If, however, such a collection as that which I wbh to advocate is 
necessary to architects, who have jsuch frequent opportunites of visiting 
the original works, how much more is it necessary to the workman 
who has no such opportunity, and is nevertheless expected to produce 
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works in the same spirit as those which he has rarely, if ever, seen, 
and who is held up to scorn if his works fall short in merit of those 
of artists of the hest times. 

" I am convinced that our workmen have no conception of the artistic 
excellence of the works of the best periods of our Pointed architecture. 
They so seldom see them that they are unable in many cases at first to 
appreciate their merit and to understand their beauties. They almost 
constantly, for instance, think that excessive richness and multiplicity 
of parts is a leading element of beauty, and are astonished and offended 
at the simplicity of works to which they are referred for their own im- 
provement. It is only by familiarizing their eyes and their minds to 
the finest works that such errors can be eradicated. A workman can- 
not afibrd the loss of time and wages, much less the actual outlay, 
requisite to visiting ancient works, unless close at hand; and I am 
sorry to say, that employers will very rarely aid them in doing so. I 
have on some few occasions succeeded in obtaining grants to enable 
the carvers on particular works to visit such ancient buildings as would 
bear upon the work in hand, and the effect in such instances has been 
most striking. If, however, this was always practicable, 1 should still 
consider the museum of casts a necessary adjunct, for the same reasons 
which I have given for its being so to an architect. The work, in its 
place, will undoubtedly inspire the noblest sentiment, and will show the 
propriety of ornament to its position, but the collection of casts is after 
all the object for constant reference and study, the continual reminder 
of what has been seen tn situ, but cannot be visited again. I should, 
however, always and most strongly recommend the addition to such a 
museum of a large collection of casts from natural foliage, nature con- 
taining the first principles upon which, though not rejecting reasonable 
conventionalism, we must ever be falling back. 

*' Hopes have several times been entertained and attempts made (in 
words at least, if not in deed) to set such a museum on foot. A very 
extensive collection has been made for the use of the carvers engaged 
in the houses of parliament, which it is hoped might eventually be 
united with that which we are now proposing. Some hopes also were 
entertained of making the collection of the late Mr. Cottingham the 
nucleus of the museum, but this was defeated. The supporters of the 
museum are now reduced to begin upon a somewhat forlorn hope, and 
on a most humble scale. The great difficulty to be met arises from the 
extent and costliness of premises necessary for the object, particularly 
if in a central position. The very existence of suitable premises is an 
object of doubt. We have however resolved to make a beginning, how- 
ever humble, and have taken two or three rooms of the roughest 
description in a warehouse approached from Parliament Street. I hope 
this may be viewed as the shell of the chrysalis, and perhaps the 
sooner we can escape from it with flying colours the better, but it will 
hold a great many casts, and is capable of periodical extension, by 
taking additional rooms, as our income and our collection increases. 
Our present object is to secure widely extended support both by 
annual subscriptions and by donations of casts. When we obtain 
funds sufficient, we shall endeavour to obtain casts from abroad. I 
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have now an offer of a complete set (duplicates of those being made for 
Mr. Ruskin) from the Ducal Palace at Venice, but we cannot, I fear* 
venture upon the outlay at present, and the opportunity may go by. 
We should also (funds permitting) try to obtain casts of the figure 
sicttlptttre of the early Pisan and Florentine school, the best oorrectivea 
pf the admitted faults in our own. I should myself have frequent 
opportunities of obtaining casts from Germany; and I believe there 
would be no difficulty in obtaining them also from France, which would 
perhaps be the most valuable source we can refer to. The foct is, that 
there is no doubt of the collection becoming rapidly a reaUy invaluable 
acquisition, if we com only obtain the requitite funds. 

" Begging you to excuse my troubling you so much at length, 

" I remain, my dear Sir, 

** Your very faithful servant, 

" Geo. Gilbibt Scott. 

" The Rev. Benjamin Webb.*' 

A paper on Lychnoscopes, in Denmark, was read by the Rev. J. M. 
(^eale, one of the honorary secretaries^ in the course of which he gave 
many interesting descriptions of Danish eoclesiology. 
. The Rev. J. F, Russell read a paper on panel painting, advocating the 
more general use of that branch of art for church decoration, and en- 
teriug at some length upon the arguments for the conventional style of 
art in preference to the naturalistic schools. 

The next paper was read by Mr. George Edmund Street, architect, 
on some principles to be observed in glass-painting, in which he argued 
against the same laws being observed in painting on such a material as 
glass, and in fresco or oil paintings. He showed that stained glass 
must be considered in a subordinate light aa an architectural accessory* 
and that what is called " high art" is not allowable in designing for 
glass. This paper gave rise to an interesting conversation, in which 
the Bishop of Fredericton took part. 

A paper by the Rev. T. Helmore, on the principles adopted in com- 
posiog the harmonies to the " Hymnal Noted,*' was postponed, owing 
to the late hour, after some conversation on part of it, suggested by 
the previous musical discussion. 

Mr. G. O. Place, architect, of Nottingham, exhibited a morse, a ring, 
and other curious remains found in the earth during the repairs, pro- 
ceeding under his care, of S. Botolph, Boston ; and Mr. White, archi- 
tect, submitted sketches of the college of Woodlands, proposed to be 
built by the Bishop of Cape Town, and on the part of his lordship so- 
licited the aid of the society or of individual members. 

A number of specimens of the society's church-plate, of Mr. Keith's 
manufacture, were on the table, and a cruet in glass, with metal base 
and banda, for use on the credence only, was much admired. 


On the evening of the same day, a crowded meeting was held in the 
School-room of Christ Church, S. Pancras. in Albany Street, Regent's 
Park, by the kind permission of the Rev. H. W. Burrows, for the per- 
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fanaaiKce of SQme sacred music. The chair was taken at eight o dock 
by the Venerable the Archdeacon of Bristol, the President of tiie 
Society, supported by the Rev. Dr. Mill, and Sir Stephen R. Olynne, 
BarL, Vice-Presidents, and by maoy members of the Committee and 
the Society. The Rev. T. Helmore conducted the music, which was 
wholly choral, without organ accompaniments. It consisted of several 
hymns, selected from the Hymnal Noted, and of a number of Motetto 
by Palestrina, Orlando di Lasso, Vittoria, &c. In compliance with a 
wish generally expressed, the sequence Victinue PaschaU, from the 
Hymnal Noted, was sung a second time. Notice was given that Mr. 
Helmore would receive the names of any members or others who 
would volunteer to belong to the choir proposed to be formed, under 
the auspices of the Society, for the performance of ecclesiastical music. 
Since the amalgamation of the Motett Society with the Ecclesiological, 
it IS intended to have at least three such meetings every year. 


A Committee Meeting was held immediately after the Anniversary 
on June 9th, and the members of the last year's committee were aU 
re-elected. At the same time Mr. A. J. B. Hope was elected Cbairmaii 
of Committees for the ensuing year ; Mr. W. C. Lnard, Treasurer ; the 
Rev. B. Webb and the Rev. J. M. Neale, Honorary Secretaries ; and 
the Rev. T. Helmore, Honorary Secretary for Musical Matters. 


A Committee Meeting was held on Tuesday, June Sd, 1852, and 
was attended by the President (in the chair,) Mr. Dickinson, Mr. Forbes, 
Mr. France, Sir John Harington, Bart., the Rev. G. H. Hodson, Mr. 
Luard, the Rev. J. M. Neale, and the Rev. B. Webb. The following 
new members were elected ; — 

The Rev. F. W. Ady, Market Street, Herts. 
The Rev. C. S. Caffin, Westerham, Kent. 
The Rev. G. R. Portal, S. Barnabas, Pimlico. 
G. D. Thompson, Esq., Brixton. 

Several designs were considered, and several applications for pecu- 
niary aid. A letter was read from Professor Stephens, announcing 
that the Danish Church History Society were about to meet at Ros- 
kilde, when they would reply formally to the letter received by them 
from this Society. He announced also that the Northern Art Union of 
Copenhagen had presented to the Ecclesiological Society some valuable 
engravings of churches in the iriand of Wisby. 

A very favourable opinion was expressed on two designs by Mr. W. 
White for the Bishop of Capetown's College at Woodlands ; the former 
of an ornate, the latter of the simplest and cheapest possible type. 
The papers relative to the proposed new ehurch at Liverpool were sub- 
mitted* and it was announced that Mr. Butterfield would be entrusted 
with its design. 

Orders were given that the casts and models belonging to the Society 
should be handed over to Mr. C. Bruce Allen, for the Museum formed 
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bj him, iu company with Mr. G. O. Scott, in Gannon Row, Parliament 
Street. 

The papers, relative to the proposed Burial Guild, were read and 
discussed ; and ordered to be circulated, the Rev. J. M. Neale under- 
taking this particular department of the Secretaries' business. The 
Synopsis of Part II. of the Hymnal Noted was also ordered to be cir- 
culated among the committee. 


OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

A Mbbtino of the Oxford Architectural Society was held in the 
Society's Rooms, Holywell, on Wednesday, June 16th, the Rev. the 
Principal of Brasenose College, President, in the chair. 

Mr. W. Crawhall, Wadham College; Mr. H. Fumeaux, Corpus 
Christi College ; and Mr. Skidmore, Jun., of Coventry ; were elected 
members of the Society. Of the several valuable presents received, the 
most important was designs for schools, presented by the author, Mr. 
Joseph Clarke. The report spoke in terms of great gratification of an 
excursion made during the Whitsun holydays by the President and 
twelve other members of the Society to Didcot, Stanford, Baulking, 
Uffington, Sparsholt, and Childrey. A description of the churches in 
each of these places was read by Mr. Parker, and the Secretary ex* 
pressed the Committee's sense of the courtesy with which they had 
been received by the several clergymen of the parishes, especially by 
Dr. Wordsworth, at Stanford, and Mr. Dodd and Dr. Nelson, at 
Sparsholt. The Treasurer read his table of accounts for the year. The 
Rev. J. E. Millard, Magdalen College, read some notes of a visit to 
some of the principal towns of France, viz., Abbeville, Amiens, Beau* 
Vais, Paris, Rouen, Caen, Bayeux, S. Lo. and Coutances. 

The President having thanked Mr. Millard, the Rev. O. Gordon, 
Christ Church, called the attention of the Society to a project for the 
improvement of the buildings of Oxford, published in the year 1773. 
He thought the comparison of the views then and now entertained 
would have a tendency to create a feeling of thankfulness rather than 
dissatisfaction that so little had been done. Hie great object of the 
author of the proposal, whose name was well known to many members of 
the university, seemed to be to disengage and throw open its buildings. 
His idea of beauty, as defined by himself, was neatness and regularity, 
and though he despaired of realizing it in its perfection, owing to the 
perversity of our ancestors, he thought much might be done by having 
it constantly in view. In pursuance of this end, he recommended the 
removal of the city gates and various intrusive and shabby buildings 
from different parts of the town, much of which has since been carried 
into effect. S. G41es' was capable of being made the most elegant 
street in Oxford, but the trees were out of character, and ought to be 
cut down, a road for carriages thrown straight down the middle, and a 
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feot path ndsed on either side, covered with gravel, and secured by 
posts and chains, or a stream of water might be carried down the centre 
with a carriage road on either side. The trees in front of Baliol had 
already been removed, and those that cover Magdalen College, toward 
the street, might be tolerated, as hiding part of the west window and 
the enormous irregularity of its Gothic pinnacles. The Radcliffe Li- 
brary was wrongly placed, and ought to have stood on open ground, 
while its place might have been advantageously occupied by an 
equestrian statue. New College was allowed to possess a degree of 
magnificence, but its chapel was inauspiciously concealed by an an- 
tiquated cloister, which ought to be destroyed, and a grand scheme 
was shadowed out of driving a new street from the Schools, in 
the direction of that and Queen's College, and thus communicating 
with the High Street. It was also suggested that the Fellows of New 
College might throw down the city wall and level the mound in their 
garden, and regret was expressed that All Souls was shut out from the 
public by its deserted cloister and dead wall. An approach to Worcester 
College, which lay in a pleasant and rural situation, was much wanted, 
and a dim vision of Beaumont Street seemed to have passed before the 
author's mind. Hie pamphlet concluded with an eulogy of the plan of 
Magdalen Bridge, and a suggestion of a new university church, in the 
style of a Greek or Roman temple. 

The paper was received by the audience with manifestations of great 
amusement, and the President expressed the obligations of the Society 
to Mr. Gordon for having disinterred the pamphlet containing the pro- 
posal. Before breaking up, the Secretary suggested that a moral might 
be drawn horn Mr. Gordon's paper, not inapplicable to Oxford's pro- 
posed improvement in 1852. To sweep away the cloisters of New 
CoUege, and to build a Grecian temple for a university church, had 
once been thought improvements. Improvements, though not of a 
physical kind, were again the fEisbion. He recommended to notice 
the real wisdom displayed in a lately published pamphlet, entitled 
Phrontisterion. 


A Report read by the Secretary at the Annual Meeting of the Ox- 
ford Architectural Society, June 21st, 1852. 

'* Your committee, in laying before you their report of the Society's 
proceedings for the year past, have much gratification in discharging 
the task imposed upon them. Although as a Society we may not ap- 
pear to have done very much since our last Annual Meeting, this has 
not arisen from any relaxation of zeal on our part, butTrom the vast 
difPusion of sounder architectural taste, and knowledge, the result of 
previous exertion on the part of ourselves and the various societies in 
connexion with us. 

" It is not now our task to vindicate the claims of Gothic Architecture, 
for it is almost universally allowed that its principles are most admira- 
bly adapted for the requirements of this as well as of every other age, 
that it is capable of supplying all our wants, and furnishing with ob- 
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?cti of marrelloin beaaty, no lew than 'with those of truth and fitnest^ 
ear after year serves but to confirm this statement, and it may not be 
amiss cunonly to scan some of the architectural features of tiia year 
vbich has just elapsed, before recurring to our own acts and deeda as a 
society, 

" llie QrtBt Exhibition, it will be remembered, was not aTailaUe for 
our inspection till after our last Annual Meeting ; many were the tri- 
umphs of medisBTal art therein exposed to the admiration of all nations 
of the earth. It is, indeed, a significant fact that such homage should 
have been paid to the developement of those principles which we have 
now for thirteen years consistently advocated. 

" Of Mr. Pugin and his mediaeval court we cannot now say much, 
and the more 90, as the impaired health and intellects of that great and 
sincere reviver of Christian art, forbid us from doing more than express 
Qur unfeigned sorrow at the severe affliction under which he is labour* 
ing. LfCt us hope that it is but for a time, and that ere long, one to 
whom we owe so much, may be restored to us with renewed vigour, to 
continue his varied and indefatigable exertions. 

'* But the honours of medieval art in the Exhibition, were not oouf 
fined to Mr. Pugin and his assistants. Mr. Keith, nnder the superin* 
tendence of our sister society, evinced great skill in the execution of 
Mr. Butterfield's designs, Mr. Skidmore, a newly elected member of 
our own, Messrs. Newton, Jones and Willis, each and all contributed 
most successfully, and especially so in ecclesiastical plate. There waSk 
however, much to regret in the department of stained glass. Vast as 
are the sums which have been expended on this branch of art, the 
result has hardly been commensurate with the outlay. And next we 
must allude to tiie church of S. Mary Magdalene, Munster Square, re- 
cently erected from Mr. Carpenter's designs ; this has been pronounced 
by the Ecclesiological Society to be the most successful modern arcbi- 
tectural work in London, and we have no hesitation in eudording that 
statement. The noble proportions of the edifice, its skilful adaptation 
to the site, the reality of its fittings up, the arrangement of the win« 
dows, all demand our admiration. Special attention should be paid to 
the position of the organ, it is most skilfully treated, the pipes are 
raised on two solid stone brackets at the east end of the south wall of 
the south aisle, so as not to obtrude upon the east window of the aisle, 
which is hereafter to receive painted glass ; the organist is seated below, 
^d upon the whole this is a most satisfactory adjustment of the vexata 
quaestio of the organist's position. 

" Locally, not many important events have occurred. The first stone 
of the Diocesan Training Schools at Culbam, has been laid by the 
Bishop, but it is unfair to criticise an unfinished work, and we, there^ 
fore, abstain from any remarks thereon. 

*' The restoration of Merton College Chapel has progressed slowly, 
but steadily, but we feel bound to state our disapproval of the erection 
Qf a western choir with stalls in the antechapel, for the accommodation 
of the parishioners during the parish service, especially as such a step 
seems calculated to create confusion as to the ends and use of a ohoir, 
by placmg the laity in stalls. We speak the more strongly, as there 
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seems to have been no necessity for the course pursued, but of Mr. 
Butterfield's design for the font we can gladly speak with much admi- 
ration. 

" Vour committee regret much that it has been thought advisable to 
cover the new stonework of S. Mary's with a sort of wash, in order to 
give a tint of age. Such a device is at once unwarrantable and ab- 
surd, as it cannot impose on the most unsuspecting observer ; and were 
it not for the ludicrous nature of the proceeding, would excite just in- 
dignation at the proposed deceit. 

" To turn to oux own affairs as a Society. No changes have occurred 
in the Society's officers, except the regular retirement in rotation of 
five members of committee. We have added the President of Trinity, 
the Archdeacon of Bath, and the Right Hon. W. £. Gladstone, M.P.> 
to our list of Vice Presidents, so that we may not unreasonably con- 
gratulate ourselves on the approbation and support of the senior mem- 
bers of the University, and point to it as some proof that we have not 
neglected those aims for which we were instituted. We must not here 
pass over unnoticed, the fact, that we have this day elected as Patrons, 
two American Bishops ; and although America cannot now vie with us 
in architecture, yet we trust that, hereafter, her sons may prove them- 
selves in this respect no unworthy descendants of our common ancestry. 

'* Our library has been enriched by some very useful and even splen- 
did works, such as Mr. Cockerell's book on Wells Cathedral, Mr. 
Ruskin's Stones of Venice, Weale's Quarterly Papers on Architec- 
ture, and some others. Our President, whose unwilling absence this 
day is a cause of so much regret, has procured for us from the Hebdo- 
madal Board (in addition to the model of S. Mary's spire, presented 
last year), a present of a very beautiful cast of one of those statues 
which adorn the tower of S. Mary's. The collection of casts, books, 
prints and brasses which now graces our room, is cne of great value to 
the architectural student ; indeed our library contains works which are 
seldom so easily accessible for reference and study. 

'* We have held ten ordinary meetings during the past year, and it 
certainly is not arrogating too much to ourselves when we say, that 
the pliers read at our meetings have been at once varied in their sub- 
jects, and have embraced much interesting matter for reflection, often 
worked out with much ingenuity and thoaghtfulness. 

" Mr. Forbes' remarks on kneelings in churches, and Mr. Chamber- 
lain's paper on certain principles to be observed in the ornamentation 
of churches, should be classed together as tending to a practical end 
in the fitting up of fabrics already existing. Mr. Chamberlain's paper* 
we are happy to say, as also Mr. Freeman's History of Malmesbury 
Abbey Church, has been since printed in the Ecdesiologist, and we 
take the opportunity of referring such of our members as may be de- 
sirous of profiting by Mr. Chamberlain's suggestions to the pages of 
that periodical. Mr. Parker's paper on the classification of Architect 
ture was characterized by all the writer's well-known architectural 
knowledge and discrimination, and although as a society* we cannot 
bind ourselves to the opinions laid down in any paper read before us, 
yet we do not scruple to say, that Mr. Parker's remarks deserve the 
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utmost consideration. Of Mr. Street's paper on the true principles of 
architecture, we will not say more than, that one of its chief objects 
was to insist on the necessity of truthfulness in architecture, and that 
this was enforced by sound reasoning, as might fairly be anticipated 
from Mr. Street's admirable illustrations in practice of his principles 
and theory. Mr. James Parker contributed an interesting dissertation 
on the triforia of churches, some of the suggestions in which may tend 
to clear up the objects and uses of this little- understood portion of our 
larger churches. Of Mr. Freeman's papers on Malmesbury Abbey 
Church, and another, on the difference between cathedral and parish 
churches, it is unnecessary to say more, than that they were such as fully 
to sustain the reputation of our eminent member. Mr. Millard in his 
two papers, consisting of notes of his travels abroad, has shown us how 
much may be done by accurate observation in behalf of architecture 
even of beaten routes. Mr. Elde's essay on Mediaeval Guilds, though 
not strictly architectural in its character, yet contained many hints 
valuable as well to the mere antiquarian as to the architect who may 
wish fully to understand the various fragments of Mediaeval architec- 
ture which yet remain in the halls and chapels of long-forgotten Ouilds. 
Mr. Gordon's very amusing observations on a scheme for the Univer- 
sity and city, propounded during the last century, forcibly illustrated 
the truth of the homely proverb, ' One man's meat is another man's 
poison,' in that these proposals concocted by their author with so much 
complacency appear to us in the highest degree absurd and ill-con- 
ceived. 

" So much for the Papers read before us. Of our finances we can 
speak very hopefully. By the exercise of the most rigid economy, and 
through the energetic efforts of our indefatigable treasurer, a consider- 
able portion of the debt owing by us has been paid off. and unless some 
unexpected demand should be made upon our fiinds, we shall hope to 
meet you at our annual meeting next year free from all debt. It must 
however be remembered, that this happy result has not been attained 
without considerable sacrifices. We have been quite unable to add to 
our library by purchase, and although much liberality has been shown 
by many of our members in this respect, there are many expensive 
works which we ought to possess, and which we would have glacUy pro- 
cured had it not been for the severe necessity which requires the ut- 
most retrenchment at present. We have moreover been compelled to 
relinquish publishing, and even our report has not been printed since 
1850. Yet we have grounds for confident hope, that next year, the 
incubus of debt will be cleared off, and we trust to be able to re- 
sume the publication of our reports, and to give a somewhat more 
lengthy account than heretofore of the papers read at our meetings. 
We seize this opportunity of expressing a wish, that all who are reidly 
interested in judicious church restoration would avail themselves of the 
means held out by our Special Building Fund, to aid by grants of small 
sums, churches whose designs have been approved of by your committee. 
The subscriptions and donations for this purpose are dispensed by the 
committee. 

" Steps have been taken during the past year to continue the works 
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commenced by the society some yean ago at Dorchester charcfa. The 
present incumbent, a member of our society, is doing his utmost to 
raise the funds required for the more urgent demands, such as open 
seats and the repairs of the roof, but as yet has not reached the re- 
quired amount. The north aisle especially is in great want of sub« 
stantial repair, and although the society has a small fund in aid of the 
restoration of this church, which has received continual contributions 
(chiefly from the munificence of one person) it is not at present suffi- 
cient to warrant its expenditure without some further additions. Your 
committee had their attention called to a desecration of the south tran- 
sept of Winchester cathedral, they applied to the Dean and Chapter, 
who have since assured us that steps shall be taken to prevent the re« 
currence of the evil. This instance alone will serve to show the utility 
of the existence of this Society ; being able to appeal to a dignified 
body with a weight which could not attach to private remon8trance« 

"During this term WQ have made but one excursion, in which 
Uffington church, one of the finest in Berkshire, was visited, as well 
as Sparsholt and Stanford. Our members should bear in mind that 
much more real architectural information is derived from the ocular 
inspection of a few good examples, than from the perusal of books 
however correctly and beautifully illustrated, and in this lies the chief 
benefit to be derived from architectural excursions, such as these. It 
is to be hoped that some arrangements may be made by which these ex- 
cursions may be placed on a more permanent footing, and become a 
source of further advantage. Our sister Society, the Ecclesiological 
late Cambridge Camden, while still appertaining to that university, 
derived much advantage from these expeditions. And here your Com- 
mittee would express their regret at the contemplated omission of the 
words ' late Cambridge Camden* from the title of that Society. When 
we recollect that it was under this name that so victorious a crusade 
was carried on against the iniquitous pew system, and that under this 
name the word ' Gothic' was retrieved from the ignoble position of a 
term of reproach, it is sad to know that it is in contemplation to relin- 
quish a name which recalls associations so triumphant. 

" Having finished our survey of the past, we may perhaps be per- 
mitted to look forward to the future. With the noble spire of All 
Saints, Margaret Street, now building, the spacious and splendid church 
of S. Mary Magdalen, Munster Square, and S. Barnabas (still untouched 
by the spoiler), with all these before our eyes, it is impossible not to 
have confidence in the future career of our architects, and look forward 
to the day, we trust now near at hand, when edifices as lovely, as soar- 
ing, and as proud as the most beautiful ofispring of mediaeval genius shall 
deck our land anew. Still there is one point on which we would ex- 
press a very strong opinion. After a careful inspection of works in 
Gothic architecture, completed or in progress, it is with considerable 
regret that we feel obliged to say, that even those most esteemed 
among us do not seem ^y to carry out into practice those principles 
which they maintain in common with the builders of those enduring 
structures which mock our utmost efforts to equal, much more to 
surpass them. 
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" The present is not the occasion to expatiate at length on what we 
have advanced, hut we feel hound to enter an emphatic protest against 
erecting Gothic structures with that construction fit only for 1 9th cen- 
tury huildings. To state what appears at first a truism, Gothic build- 
ings must be Gothic buildings ; that is, when we raise a fabric whether 
ecclesiastic or domestic, those portions which appear to the eye mast 
not be the only portions of mediaeval construction, but the hidden 
work, whether of crypt or clerestory, should alike testify to the power 
of that architecture which commands the admiration, if not the undi- 
vided allegiance, of European Christendom. 

, <« Iq conclusion, your Committee would urge all our members not to 
relax one exertion in their high cause ; much as we have done, how 
much more does not remain to be done ? We dare not boast even of 
our proudest achievements. We have not as yet redeemed our depar- 
ture for more than 300 years from purity of architectural design and 
detail. We have begun to appreciate Gothic art, but we have not yet 
realized our conceptions. It is a hopeful sign that amid the controversy 
raging around us. Churchmen unite in the conviction that the decora- 
tion of God's House is a legitimate expression of their common Faith 
and Love, — a fitting way to honour Him, who although ' He dwelleth 
not in temples made with hands,* yet is more especially near His chil- 
dren in His holy House. It is cheering to find that niggardliness is 
scouted at, and the chilling deformity of Puritan simplicity is fast melt- 
ing away before the revived efforts of that devotion which in days gone 
by, when Faith was unaseailed by disbelief, reared the most snmptuous 
temples in honour of the Most High, and for the service of His Church 
on earth. 

*'Tliat Gothic architecture is but an enduring expression of the 
Christian faith is a well known remark, but not therefore the less true. 
Without faith art if it enjoys an artificial existence is a base mockery 
of its better self, and therefore with the restoration of faith has pro- 
gressed the new developement of art, and so with the increased firmness 
of our faith we may hope to see .the day when Winchester and York, 
Salisbury and Durham shall gladly share the newer honours of younger 
rivals. As yet, be it remembered, we have been fighting for bare ex- 
istence; we have held the implements for building with one hand, 
while with the other we have had to grasp the weapons of controversy. 
Inch by inch we have had to fight, we have fought stubborn church- 
wardens and obstinate prejudices, and although the revival of Christian 
architecture is a glorious fact, it is premature to indulge in anticipations 
of the immediate enjoyment of the fruits of our victory ; but still we 
would remind you again and again that Pointed arches, Gothic mould- 
ings, and painted windows, unless the heartfelt expressions of a loving 
and earnest faith, are a dangerous snare and terrible unrealities. The 
true religion does not necessarily lurk in a Gothic gurgoyle, nor can an 
accurate moulding or string course, however precise, compensate for 
the mutilation of that one faith once delivered unto the saints, whereby 
the whole spiritual edifice (of which the material edifice is but a faint 
und fleeting shadow) is fitly framed and joined together.** 
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Thx Annual General Meeting was held at the College Hall, on Friday, 
May %l, 1852, and was very fully attended. The Lord Forbes, the 
Hon. W. W. Addington, the Very Rev. the Dean of Exeter, Rev. Dr. 
Bull, Rev. Chancellor Harington, Rev. Prebendary Ford, and the Rev. 
Prebendary Domford, were among the persons present. 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Fredericton presided, and in 
opening the business observed that he was sensible the great honour 
which they had conferred upon him, in requesting him to take the 
chair, was one for which he was indebted, not to his own merits, but 
to their kindness ; at the same time, he would confess that the position 
in which they had placed him, was one in which every feeling of pain 
4t his own deficiencies was overpowered by the pleasure which he felt 
at meeting them again in that ancient Hall, and seeing the old friends of 
the^Society once more assembled there for the furtherance of that good 
work, which their perseverance had carried on for so many years. It 
was a great delight and comfort to him — on returning, he trusted for a 
short time, to his native land, to do the work of his diocese in this 
country, to find them met together in the same kind and cordial spirit 
which had existed when he left England — to find, as he sincerely 
trusted, not a single friend estranged from him, and not even an acquaint- 
ance whom he might not hope, eventually, to ripen into a friend. 

The Rev. N. F. Lightfoot read the Report, of which the folloMring 
are extracts : — 

" The committee would but very imperfectly represent the feelings 
of the members at large, as well as their own, if they refrained from 
expressing the gratification they feel at being presided over this day by 
one to whose instrumentality is chiefly owing the Society's first forma- 
tion. Happily this is not the first time, since his going out from 
among us, to preside over a distant and a very important diocese, that 
we have had the pleasure of hailing Bishop Medley as our president for 
the day, and those who had the privilege of beiug present upon the 
last occasion, and hearing the very interesting and instructive account 
of the rise and progress of ecclesiastical architecture in the diocese of 
Fredericton, with which the Bishop so kindly favoured us, (an account 
which showed that architecture, as a science, was there coeval with his own 
arrival in his diocese) will be very desirous to hear to-day in what manner 
and to what extent the work so well begun has been carried out. Nor is 
it among ourselves alone, that his sound wisdom and tasteful skill are 
appreciated, for, as may be in the recollection of many of the members 
present, in a letter not long since received from the Secretary of the 
New York Ecclesiological Society, while lamenting the want of long 
associations and ancient examples in their own field of study, he men- 
tioned the pleasure and profit which that Society had derived from an 
address by Bishop Medley, on Cathedrals and the Cathedral System. 

" Your committee desire to give a brief report of their proceedings 
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during the past year, though they may he obliged in one or two in- 
stances to confess what they have not done. Tliey have scarcely had 
any opportunity of exercising their judgment on plans for the building 
or restoration of churches ; this fact may have arisen from present 
necessity, or the pressure of the times ; of course every work effected 
narrows the field of their labours in this respect, but it is still wide 
enough to occupy them for many a year to come, if it be only in help- 
ing to restore what the hand of time has decayed ; they can only now 
lament that their means of usefulness are not commensurate with their 
will, a less common fault than its opposite, the power without the will. 
But while they report that few intended restorations have been sub- 
mitted to them, they have pleasure in stating that their suggestions 
have been for the most part adopted, and that to the extent of con- 
siderable alterations in the works proposed. On more than one 
occasion has application been made to furnish a design for a new 
school, but your committee have adhered to their rule of not interfer- 
ing with the province of professional men ; a rule not only just to 
architects, but wise as far as regards the applicants themselves, to whom 
a plan, without the superintendence necessary to its efficient completion, 
would frequently be of little or no service. 

" The papers read before the Society have been of great interest. 
Mr. J. D. Coleridge's valuable account of, and remarks on, the rea- 
torations of S. Mary, Ottery, has been included in the present number 
of the Society's transactions, 

" The committee would also notice Mr. Roger's paper on the towers 
of the Lizard promontory ; that of Mr. Furneaux, on the restoration of 
Yealmpton church, a work so nobly begun, so sadly stayed; and, 
lastly, an excellent paper by Mr. Crabbe, on Bishop Bronescombe^s 
monument, which is largely illustrated in the present number of 
transactions, by Mr. Ashworth. 

" Your committee repeat that they would gladly have reported a 
more extended sphere of operations during the past year — but, be their 
work little or much — be their time occupied in examining plans of 
works about to be, or in visiting churches which have stood as models 
for ages — whether they are trying to elicit from men of experience the 
enunciation of principles which they have mastered, or are engaged in 
giving to the world those words of wisdom, or lines of art, which have 
proved instructive to themselves ; — ^be their object in their slightest 
labour, the glory of God, their work is a holy one, and God, as it 
may seem good to Him, wiU make it to prosper." 

The Report was unanimously received and approved. 

llie Treasurer's Report was read by William Miles, Esq. 

The Right Rev. Chairman then proceeded to comply with the re- 
quest which had been made to him, to give some information, which 
might be interesting to the members present, with respect to the state of 
architecture in his own diocese. He was happy to be able to report, 
in this respect, a somewhat slow indeed, but steady, and he hoped 
successful progress. In the first place the prejudices which had 
naturally existed, in reference to a new style of architecture, had 
almost disappeared. The old style of architecture — if architecture it 
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(Could be called — was a kind of copy from the Grecian dissentiDg meet- 
ing.house, of which there were bo many examples in this country, and 
which, they could not be 'surprised, had been pressed into the service 
of the Church, at a time when the Churchmen of the Colony had no 
opportunity of procuring plans, and no means of building, without 
going to the nearest carpenter. He remembered a church, built by a 
dergyman, who was very desirous that it should be of stone, but who 
was compelled to abandon his intention, and to build it of wood, after 
all, because he could get no mason in the place, for less than 1 5s. 
a day, and he was 100 miles from any large town. Under these cir- 
cumstances, there was naturally a prejudice against any style of archi- 
tecture, and especially against Gothic architecture. It was not, in 
fact, generally known what it meant. The Rev. F. Coster of S. 
John's, and the Rev. Mr. Dunn, had been among the first to overcome 
these difficulties, and build before his own arrival in New Brunswick. 
His plan had been, whenever a proposal had been made for the erec* 
tion of a new church, first of all to ascertain what were the wants and 
wishes of the people in the district in which it was proposed to build 
it. This he was enabled to do, as well by inquiry of the clergyman, 
as by his own knowledge of the locality, and he then caused a model 
to be made, and sent down to the place, with an intimation to those 
upon the spot, that, if they would agree to execute the work according 
to that model, it should be furnished to them free of expense. He had 
found that this plan had been generally successful. The people, for 
the most part, had been very glad to avail themselves of the assistance 
ofi^ered — and thus, in many places, a good, but simple church, had 
been erected in the first instance, where it would probably have been 
found impossible — or if possible, might scarcely have been right — to 
procure an alteration of a church already built. The churches so 
erected had been copied, in their turn, and other persons had applied 
for similar models, or had varied them according to circumstances. In 
one place, where there was a large and growing population, with not 
many educated church people among them, he had sent a missionary 
clergyman as an experiment, and the people had built one of the nicest 
little churches in the Colony ; all that he had done had been to send 
down one of the models of which he had been speaking, and the church 
was so much liked that some others had been built according to the same 
plan. It was always difficult to make people understand mere plans 
upon paper ; but, if they had a model, they could walk round it, and 
examine it, and see what it was made of and how it was made, and, 
in this way, a great many difficulties had been got over ; and he had, 
in consequence, been applied to, to furnish models and information to 
the neighbouring dioceses of Nova Scotia and Montreal. He might 
say, therefore, that upon the whole, the progress of architecture, in 
the diocese of Fredericton, was in a favourable direction. The people 
were really desirous of erecting churches, not for superstitious uses, 
but for the glory and honour of Almighty Qod, and they felt that they 
had better do it well, than ill — the more especially, as the chur *he8 
which had been built in this way, had not cost more, than those which 
had been built in a bad way. The Bishop then proceeded to notice. 
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with satisfaction, the gre&Cer attention wbidh was now paid In Ae 
Colony, to the ri^t administration of the Holy Sacraments ; and alaled 
that, when he first went out, there were, he believed, bot three fonta itt 
the whole diocese ; there were now fifteen : and, although there ought 
to be more, it was gratifying to know that every year added to tho 
number. When he was last in England four years ago, he happened 
in the course of a sermon which he preached in some church in Ijondon 
— he did not know which — to express his pain at the general do* 
ficiency of sacramental plate, and to state that, in consequence <tf thai 
deficiency, if was often necessary to use common drinking vessels io 
the administration of the Holy Communion. This attracted the 
attention of a gentleman present, whose face he had never seen, and 
whose name he had never heard, but who had immediately written to 
say that, if a plain, but substantial, silver service would be aoceptable 
for the use of any church or churches, in his diocese, he should be very 
happy to present them. This gentleman, Mr. Hitchens, had not only 
sent him, since then, a full service of communion plate, every year» but 
on one occasion he had sent two, and he had also given him a window 
for the cathedral, inscribed i^ith the names of some of his deceased 
children. He hoped to see Mr. Hitchens, during his stay ia England, 
and to thank him for his kindness, but, meanwhile, it would be gratify^ 
ing to him to be assured that his gifts had been most gratefully re- 
ceived, and that the feeling of value which the people attached to them 
had grown with them. His practice had been, in \iistribnting this 
plate, not to give a whole service to any single church, but to offer 
to the clergyman something that he required, upon condition of his 
finding the means to provide something else that was needed ; and 
thus, in each case, two pieces had been secured instead of one. One 
of these presents he had made to a church which he went to consecrate 
last year, in a very distant and neglected settlement, in which four 
years ago — although many of the settlers were members of the Ghnreli 
—the sound of the liturgy had been hardly heard within the memory of 
man. It would have rejoiced them if they could have seen the delight 
with which the gift had been received, and with which the people had 
welcomed his visit to a place, in which, as he was told by some of 
them, they had not seen a Bishop for five and twenty years. The 
Bishop next gave a very interesting account of the labours of an in- 
dividual clergyman, (the Rev. James Hudson), who had been, both 
before his time, and since, one of the most indefatigable church builders 
in the Colony ; who, out of an income of £200 a-year^ spent soareely 
£50 on himself, and gave all the rest to the Church ; who had built 
four churches in a district of ninety miles, of which he had the super- 
intendence ; who, in one case, had provided, and put up, in a very 
out-of-the-way church, a peal of bells, which he (the Bishop) was very 
much surprised to hear greeting his arrival ; and who had erected. 
really, one of the best churches he had seen since he left £n^nd« 
possessing, although built of wood, everything that was necessary to 
makeachurch decent, and even decorous, the sacramental plate alonecoat- 
ing him £100. The Bishop next addressed himself to the subject of the 
cathedral. The first stone was laid in 1 845 ; in 1846, there were some 
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dificQktetaboul the foundation, which had been successfully surmounted ; 
in the same year S. Anne's chapel had been built at the other end of the 
town, with very satisfactory results ; the daily service was well attended 
with three services on the Lord's day, and the evening service was 
rather inoonvemently crowded ; in 1847» he again set to work on the 
eathedral. In 1 848, the roof was put on ; it was of pine — but pine in 
New Bmnswick, whether it was owing to the superior quality of the 
timber, or the greater dryness of the cUmate, he could not undertake to 
say — was a very different thing from pine in England ; it had been 
Iirov«d by experience, in the case of houses which had been built a hun- 
dred yean, to be extremely durable ; and, although the staining, in 
this instance, was not in studied imitation of any particular wood, it 
really looked as well as any oak roof that he had ever seen in England. 
The walls stood very well ; the stone had been obtained about a mile 
from the cathedral itself — it was a hard grained sandstone, which 
looked on the first day that it was put up. as though it had stood there 
lor a hundred years ; there was no rawness about it, nor was it liable 
to change. Ilie weatherings were also of New Brunswick stone, a 
kind of hardish freestone ; and Caen stone was used for the windows 
and for what was required on the inside. The tower was 27 ft. square, 
and 84 ft. high ; and he had been very desirous to surmount it by a 
■tone spire, but, after carefully considering the question, he had come 
to the determination to lei well alone, and not to run an unnecessary 
ffisk by putting on so great an additional weight. The spire, therefore* 
was of wood ; protected by galvanised iron, and the entire height was 
170 feet. The windows, except the east window, were completed; 
the west wipdow has been most ably executed by Mr. Warrington, and 
the others by the late Mr. Beer, and the east window was entrusted to 
Mr. Wailcs, who had kindly offered to give one of the eight compart- 
ments into which it was divided, and to complete it, so that he, (the 
Bishop) might take it out with him in August. Towards the cost of 
this window the Churchmen of New York and Boston had given him 
i&200 ; and it was a gratifying Isct connected with it, that be was able 
to assure them, that the presence of a British Bishop was hailed in the 
United States, with quite as much affection and respect, as he ever met 
with from the people of his own land. He had never been welcomed 
with greater cordiality — or been treated with more attention, or with 
greater respect, than by the people of New York and Boston, and the 
few other places h^ had visited. It was impossible that any one could 
feel more strongly than they did that pn^ of the great ties between 
England snd America was the intercommunion which existed between 
the English and American Churches, He never went to any place at 
which ^e people did not bring out with delight the presents made to 
the Church by former kings of England, and which were, everywhere, 
most carefully preserved. " Here,'* they would say, " is a present 
from king William the Third," " here is a gift from Queen Anne ; *' 
or " here is something that was given by the venerable Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts.*' Wherever be went, he 
found the name of England honoured and revered ; and it really was a 
great triumph to find, that our own Church, notwithstanding her short* 
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coinings, had done an important and a lasting woik, in that great 
country ; and that there was no part of it where an English Church- 
man was not honoured and welcomed, in consequence of what England 
had done for it. There was, indeed, a time when the Church of Eng- 
land was so unpopular in the United States that a clergyman could not 
minister ; but all this, originating in political causes, had passed away ; 
and all that was now left was the affectionate love which, wherever a 
good work had been done, never died out. The Bishop then reverted 
to the progress of the cathedral, the whole exterior of which* he said 
was finished, and the fittings for the interior ready to be fixed. He had 
still to provide the furnaces for warming the building, which would be 
very expensive, and would cost probably £120; and he was anxious to 
provide a peal of six bells, so that they might ring in with joy the day 
of consecration. The Bishops of Quebec, Toronto, Montreal, New- 
foundland, and Nova Scotia had promised to attend ; the consecration 
would take place at the time of the Visitation, so that the clergymen of 
the diocese would of necessity be present ; and, what was also a very 
gratifying circumstance, he had met at Boston with an organist, who 
had received his education, as a singing boy, at Exeter and Hereford 
cathedrals, and who had also promised to come to Fredericton, and to 
play at the consecration service. Having adverted to the fact that he 
had addressed the Churchmen of New York on the Cathedral system, 
and endeavoured to convince them (and he trusted not without success) 
that it was not the impracticable, or unreal thing, which many of them 
had been led to consider it, the Bishop concluded his address with a 
request to those present to assist him as far as they could, and thanked 
them for their kindness and affection. His lordship on resuming his 
seat was warmly applauded. 

The Very Rev. the Dean of Exeter moved, very briefly, the appoint- 
ment of the officers for the ensuing year. 

The Rev. Dr. Bull, in seconding the resolution, observed that he 
could not sit down without saying how proud they ought to feel, at 
having for their President, one, who like Bishop Grandison, and William 
of Wykeham, united really, and practically, the Bishop with the archi- 
tect, and who had gone forth, with far fewer means indeed, but with 
the same large spirit, and the same great soul, as these his prede- 
cessors. 

The resolution was unanimously carried. 

The Rev. G. H. Parminter, of Exeter ; Rev. H. H. Moles worth, of 
Little Petherick ; and the Hon. W. W. Addington, of Heavitree, were 
unanimously elected members. 

Colonel Harding read a continuation of his highly interesting paper, 
on the Churches of Exeter and its suburbs, some of which, for many 
generations have existed only in name. 

The Rev. P. Corlyon read a very able paper, contributed by Charles 
Spence, Esq., of Stoke, near Devonport, on certain Churches in Corn- 
wall, that of Tintagel forming a very principal feature. 

Thanks were voted by acclamation to Col. Harding, to Mr, Spence, 
and to the Right Rev. Chairman, and the meeting separated. 
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REVIEW. 

A Manual of Psalm Tunes for Congregational Use, Selected by the 
Exeter School of Church Music, London: J. A. Novello, and 
J. Masters. 1852. 

Wb have nO knowledge of " The Exeter School of Church Music" : 
and yet we trust we are not wronging a body, who have assumed a 
somewhat ambitious title, if we give them credit for being actuated by 
a genuine Catholic spirit in thus uniting to form " a school " for the 
cultivation of Church Music, and endeavouring in the above publica- 
tion to make the results of their labours serviceable to the congrega- 
tions of less favoured dioceses. If it be not so, we must be allowed 
to cavil at this designation. The Church has now a right to demand 
of a diocese, whose Bishop and Presbyters have set such a bright ex- 
ample of vigilance and fidelity on the one part, and of soundness and 
unanimity on the other, that all its general undertakings shall be con- 
ceived in a spirit not only equally practical and suited to the times, but 
equally in advance of its neighbours. While few, however, who have 
given a thought to the important subject of Congregational Singing, 
will dissent from the two principles, by which the Exeter School 
professes to have guided itself in directing its attention to Church 
Music ; viz. the necessity of unison singing for congregational use, and 
the limitation of the compass of the tune to the compass of ordinary 
voices; many will refuse to go with them in their next step, which 
restricts their study of Church Music to the " Metrical Pscdmody " 
(as it is called) *' of the Church of England.*' This principle is not 
80 much enunciated as taken for granted : and for that very reason it 
is the more necessary to protest unceasingly against those who, still 
stationary amidst the rolling tide, persist in considering " Metrical 
Psalm Tunes" and "Church Music" as convertible terms. There 
cannot be a more unfortunate delusion. " Metrical Psalmody " is not 
Catholic : who ever accused it of being so ? " Metrical Psalmody " 
is not Protestant : witness the utter, the scornful desertion of it for 
some favourite hymn-book by every congregation as well of our dis- 
senting brethren, as of our brethren who differ but do not dissent ; 
and who one and all count it a mark of earnest religion to be sensible 
of the coldness, the dulness, the deadness of Tate and Brady's version, 
or rather perversion, of the Psalms of David. If the Exeter School of 
Church Music really desire to advance the cause they have taken up, 
they couM not do greater service than by originating a vigorous 
attempt to secure the separation of the Prayer Book from the Psalmody 
attached to it, which for a few years might be kept separately bound up 
for the use of such as still required it. In this way a due preparation 
would be made for the reception of the Church Hymn Book, embodying 
Ohristian doctrine, which sooner or later we must have. For alas, the 
most wide-spread charge, that such a hymn-book will have to en- 
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counter, will be that of " innovation." In other words, there are thoae 
amongst us, and they according to our own experience not the least 
intelligent and faithful members of the Church, who look upon the Old 
and New Versions as a bond fide portion of the Prayer Book. And 
not unnaturally so : such indeed is always the consequence of unau- 
thorized additions. 

We fear, however, that time only will iH-ing many of our neighbours 
to these conclusions. Instead, therefore, of dragging up the Exeter 
School to our standard, let us try them by their own. Even here 
they do not satisfy us much better. We admit that the " existing supply 
of Psalm Tunes " hardly '* allows " a strict adherence to any severe 
eUttinating process. And we grant, that the principles on which the 
pcesent selection is formed, are to a certain extent sound : while the 
writers of the Preftioe almost elude criticism on this point, by the con- 
fsasioa that such principles were found to be not altogether capable of 
praotieal application. Still we cannot be content with a eoUectioB in 
wbich, out of the twenty-eight tunes, not one half will pass mttster« and 
of these still fewer can be called good. There remain too nnnotieed a 
very few that ought to be added ; e.g. one at least of PurceH's. and 
one or two of iUvenscroft*s best, while some of those bearing his name 
hardly deserve their place, if indeed they really occur in his collection, 
fint what must be said, when it appears that these as a whole will not 
amount to more than a dosen, or a dozen and a half ? Surely in this 
admitted dearth of good Metrical Psalmody, whether we regaid the 
words or the melodies, our best resource will lie, not in inferior com- 
positions, but in some other kind of Church Music, which offers ai 
ka9i equal grandeur and solemnity with greater freedom. 

The Exeter School, as we have said, confessedly depart from their 
own principles ; and no wonder. For, to take one point, who koowe 
not that it is next to impossible to assign any marked character to the 
mass of Psalm tunes ? As a general rale indeed, it could almost be 
said, that the better they are the more colourless they are. But there 
is one cAiaracteristic stamped upon them all ; and one emotion which 
all fail to express. The Preface to this ** Manual " speaks well of 
" the solemnity of a Psalm tune ** as something which is of its very 
essence. Now it is not our wont in this branch of the Chnrdi 
to use religious dancing before the visible tdcen of the Divine Plre« 
sence in the midst of us, but we do sing Psalm 1 32 ; we sing too the 
Alleluiatio Psalms and other strains no lees jubilant : with these the 
Psalm tune has nothing in common. By aid of peculiar measnres and 
** appropriate " melodies, two of these (Ps. 148 and 140) certainly 
have been accompliehed ; but in vain : Christian joy disowns them, lliey 
are on ail sides branded as impostors. On every ground, then, we 
would intreat the Exeter School to reconsider their ideal of Church 
Music. Until they do so, we feel that all their diligence is tiirown 
away ; all their influence misapplied. In the path they have choeen 
Mr. HuUah had long been beforehand with them. His -collection ef 
melodies is exhaustive : his voice harmonies of the simplest and the 
best: and we cannot speak so highly ol the organ aecompaniments 
given in the Exeter Manwil. In this style of ^red Muaic at the 
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present daj, Mr. Hallah lAfaeiie primcej^u Bat it is a bad »tyle. It 
ia fiot ganuina " Church Music." We wish the £xeter School a 
higher aim. and a nobler tatk> which ve are sure they would coniplece 
more tatkAietorily* 


NEW CHURCHES. 


AU Samts, Paddingtan. — ^The first stone has just been laid, in the 
parish of Paddington, of a large church, which is to have collegiate 
buildings, of great size and dignity, attached to it. Mr. White is tlie 
architect, and appears to deserve much commendation for the design, 
of which we have seen a large lithographed view, taken from the south- 
west. The church has a nave of unusual loftiness, the clerestory on 
each side containing three pairs of very large, traceried windows, each 
of four lights. The aisles are also of f^reat height, with roofs rather 
too flat, in our opinion, to agree well with the sharp pitch of the nave 
roof; but this is, doubtless, to accommodate the clerestory. The 
chancel is of somewhat less height, and has half aisles. There are also 
transepts, not of great projection, at the east ends of the aisles. They, 
doubtless, give variety to the design ; but, as transepts, are, we think, 
too small, their ridge crests scarcely rising higher than the cornice of the 
clerestory walls : inside, therefore, they cannot give the proper effect of 
a cruciform church. The tower, which is at the west end, has great 
merit. It is, of necessity, unusually lofty, and its three lower stages 
are severely plain, reminding us much of some fine foreign examples. 
The belfry-stage has pairs of traceried lights, not contiguous ; and the 
spire is octagonal, with three rows of spire-lights and angle- pinnacles. 
The collegiate buildings seem to be picturesque, and very extensive ; 
and the view shows a good, but simple, clock-tower. We shall watch 
the progress of this interesting group with great interest, llie internal 
arrangements are, we understand, to be very correct ; and an effect of 
great internal breadth will be produced, especially in the choir. But 
we do not know the real scale of the design, which we have noticed 
merely from a very imposing perspective view. 

S. George, ThamhiU Square, Islington. — So far as we can judge from 
a small engraving of the perspective view of this church, taken from 
the south-west, it is one of no ordinary amount of pretension, llie 
view gives a nave with a large west door, and very high roof, without 
clerestory, two aisles under separate gabled roofs, a tower and spire 
engaged at the west end of the south aisle, transepts, and a chancel. 
The architects are a firm — Messrs. F. Newman and J. Johnson. The 
style is early Middle-Pointed. We object to the transepts, as here 
treated : they project too far to be able to be properly used with our 
ritdal, they are not dignified enough as transepts, for they are scarcely 
higher than the aisles, through which they cul^ dying off upon the nnve 
roof. The design appears a good deal too much ornamented, though 
of comrse we cannot judge of the detail. The south transept '£a9ade 
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has two windows under a circular one ; all the roofs hristle with ridge- 
crest* and gable crosses. The tower is not effective ; beiag altogether 
too thin and low for the design. The belfry stage jm raaui, besides} 
being far too short ; and the octagonal broach spire ia Mttefcd away-*^ 
losing simplicity and yet not having richness. 

AU Saints, Harrow Weald, Middlesex, — We have in a preceding 
volume noticed the chancel of this church, which was boilt some yean 
ago by Mr. J. P. Harrison ; and while yet incomplete, the navt and 
aisles which have since been added by Mr. Butterfield. The chancel 
was of the First- Pointed style, but, in the later parts of the build- 
ing, the style is more properly Middle- Pointed. Nothing can be 
more simple or unpretending than Mr. Butterfield*s work here 
The nave is separated from its two aisles by arcades of three hrosd 
arches, of two orders. The spandrils of the arcades are of red 
brick, without plaister, the eflPect of which is excellent in the ex* 
treme. Unfortunately the side walls are pUistered, and the damp 
has already greatly disfigured them, both externally and internally. 
We could have wished that plain brick had been also used here. 
The nave roof is an open one, of the cradle form. The windows in 
the aisles are flat-headed, the walls being very low ; they are gene- 
rally of four lights, trefoiled, and have well marked labels. The west 
window is a good composition of four lights, with a traceried ctrde in 
the head. The floor is tiled ; the open seats are of deal, exceedingly 
simple, with the children's seats nearest the east end. The fitting of 
the chancel is also Mr. Butterfield's. There is a solid low screen, and 
also rails to the sanctuary. The stalls are of deal, and are used by the 
members of Mr. Monro's college. The altar is well raised, and pro- 
perly vested, but without superaltar or candles. The east window is 
filled with stained glass, representing the twelve apostles under cano- 
pies, each with an article of the creed, and the Majesty above. Hie 
vestry is a kind of aisle, to the north-west of the chancel. Externally, 
the contrast is great between the costly stone chancel and the cheap 
nave in plaistered brick, but it is not to the disadvantage of the latter* 
The nave and aisles are covered with a high roof in two slopes, 
with red tiles, and without ridge-crest. The porch, which is to the 
south-west, is of stone, with a parvise over it, reached by a staircase 
from the south aisle. From the gable of this rises a bell-cote for two 
bells. Particularly commendable are two apertures for ventilation, 
furnished with doors, at the west end of the nave. Too many of onr 
architects neglect the ventilation of their churches altogether. 

The college of iS. Andrew, about three-quarters of a mile from the 
church, well deserves a visit from the ecclesiologist. Mr. Butterfield 
has there built a library, cloister, and oratory, of red brick, in the 
simplest and cheapest way, but with a very religious effect. 

S. , Clapham, Surrey, — ^We have seen a woodcut of this design, 

drawn by Mr. Ferrey, its architect, and engraved by Mr. Jewitt, repre- 
senting the church from the north-west. There are shown a '^ere* 
storied nave with lean-to aisles, a chancel, with (at least) a north ai^, 
a tower and spire north of the north chancel aisle, and north-westeru 
porch ; the style Middle-Pointed, but with a broach-spire to the tev^. 
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m4 liU ftnaaelM at the west end of the nave, far more resembling ^ 
mot^id FiBStiPointed. Mr. Ferrey has made the west facade unasu- 
ally digwied, by means of these pinnacles, a very large window of £ve 
lights, and a pedimented door heneath a projecting cornice, flanked by 
large skhes. 'fhe tower, considering its detached position, (which is 
seldom adraable unless necessary from the nature of the site,) appears 
to have lar too large a window on its north side. The belfry stage is 
good ; bat the whole height, in proportion to the clerestoried nave, 
insignificant. 

Coliege ^ the Hofy Cross. Woodlands, S. Africa.— The designs for 
this college, which h that founded by the Bishop of Capetown, were 
entrusted to Mr. W. White, who, in the first instance, prepared a very 
large and very satisfactory plan. It embraced a quadrangle, with 
chapel, hall, school-room, covered play-ground, cloister, and apartments 
for the officers and members and servants of the institution. We must 
say, the design was very admirable : the distinctive character of each 
part of the building was carefully preserved ; and we are heartily sorry 
that the want of funds prevented the carrying out of the scheme. Un- 
fortunately however the Bishop has been compelled to abandon the 
idea of building anything beyond the very cheapest and simplest possible 
struetore* for the actual needs of the College* Accordingly Mr. White 
has made a. second design for two sides of a eooit, of two long ranges 
of buildings, with plaister ornament and thatched roofs, without any 
pretence at architectural beauty : — but with good and suitable outline, 
and with all the actual requisites for the institution. We think he has 
achieved this task — a distasteful one under the circumstances of the 
caae-^very creditably. And we much hope that the college of Wood- 
lands, even if built, in the first instance, with this unusual and excessive 
simplicity may so flourish that it may, ere long, be replaced by a more 
dignified architectural structure. 

S. John, Longside, Aberdeen, — We have seen a perspective view of 
this design, made by the architect, Mr. William Hay, from tlie north- 
east. It shows an Early First-Pointed building, of great severity of 
detail, with a clerestoried nave, aisles, chancel with a gable-roofed 
tower over its western part, and sacristy (like a small aisle) northwards 
of the tower. The chancel has an eastern triplet of unequal lights, 
under a hood, and single lancets at the sides ; the clerestory and aisle- 
windowB are all obtuse-headed lancets, alternately single and in couplets. 
The tower is oblong, spanning the breadth of the chancel ; it is but- 
treased at the north-west angle, and has an octagonal turret d3ring off 
below the belfry ^tage at the north-east angle. The belfry stage, which 
rises freely above the ridge of the nave roof, has on each side a two- 
light window of plain lancets, with a pierced circle in the head, under 
a projecting cornice with gurgoyles. Above, the roof is of the packsad- 
dle lund, gabling east and west, with stepped gables, and crosses and 
vanes at the apices. The nave is to be about 80 feet long, and the 
chaoeel about 40 ; and the ritual arrangements are, we understand, 
to be oorreotly carried out We should piuch have preferred a Middle- 
Pointed design, but are glad to recognise considerable merits in his 
sketch ; and hope that we may hear again of Mr. Hay. 

Fredericton Cathedral, — ^The following appeal has been issued, and 
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will» we bope» prore suoecsaful. ^ The Bishop of Fredencton kaving 
(in addition to tiie other miMionary work of the dioceee) almost com- 
pleted his Cathedral church, ia rerj anxious to take back with him a 
peal of bella, that in tfais point the likeneaa to the Moth^-Churdi in 
Bngland may not be wanting. There ia no peal of six bells betweei} 
Halifax and Quebec, a distance of more than six hundred miles ; and 
the sound of this church-music would gladden the heart of many a poor 
and humble worshipper. Is the Bishop wrong in thinking that many 
churchmen will willingly make a donation for this object ; which will 
complete the work on which for seven years he has been engaged ?*' 


CHURCH RESTORATION. 

Holy Trinity, Bosham, Susses. — ^Tbis church, most interesting, his- 
torically as well as architecturally, has been for some years in oourae 
of gradual and careful restoration, in great measure at the sole cost of 
the vicar. It is a case that much deserves help from other quarters ; 
and much remains to be done : e.g. the restoration of the stalls in the 
chaneel as well as of the nave sittings, the repair of several windows, 
especially of the belfry stage of the (Saxon) tower, and of the effigy of 
Canute's daughter, who is buried here. We should be glad to be able 
to announce the completion of the works. 


NOTICES AND ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

At a meeting of the Lincolnshire Architectural Society, held at Slei^ 
ford, early in June, on interesting paper on the noble church of Heck- 
ington, was read by Mr. G. G. Place, architect* of Nottingham ; and 
another on Slealord, Senpringham, and other neighbouring churches, 
by Mr. C. King, B.A. On the following day the members of the 
society made an excursion to visit the churches thus described. 

Received, with many thanks, "The Rev. John H. Sperling." — G. S. 

We con only announce in our present number the actual publicatioa 
of Part I. of the History and Antiquities of S, David*s, by Mr. B. A. 
Freeman, and the Rev. W. B. Jones. 

M. A. is informed that in a semicircular apsidal east end the altar 
ought to stand on the chord of the arc. 

To L. L. we reply that there can be no objection to covering the 
whole of the east end of his church with a worked dorscd. But he might 
find it more effective to have a richer hanging over the altar itself, and 
a different design for the other parts of the east wall, north and soutli 
of the altar. The pattern had better be some rich diaper, such oa 
Mesars. Newton, Jones, and Willis, of Birmiagham, have manitfactured. 
Actual embroidery hod better (probably) be reserved for the altar- 
frontak. We are much obliged by this correspondent's information. 

We have to apologise to our readers for not presenting to them a 
notice of Holy Trinity, Vauxhall Bridge. We visited the church in 
order to notice it, and found neither open church, key, nor any infor- 
mation where the latter was to be found. 
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SOME NOTES FROM IRELAND.— No. II. . 

Mt dear Editor, — Circumstances enable me to offer you some con- 
tinuation of those stray notes from Ireland which you printed in your 
number for June. 

My first task must be to apologize for a presumptuous, not un- 
pardonable I hope, liberty which I then took in noticing Christchurch 
Cathedral from an inspection of almost ludicrous brevity — a temerity 
which I felt I might venture upon in order ever so little to clear up the 
absolute blank, if no worse, which prevails in England relative to a 
church of so much ecclesiastical dignity and at the same time so acces- 
sible. The chief of various oversights which I committed in that notice 
was, stating that the nave was composed of five instead of six bays. 
Neither ought I to have for one instant doubted that the south side of 
this nave was of very Early First- Pointed architecture. Tlie two upper 
stories comprise a clerestory of coupled lancets^ and a triforium con. 
sisting (in all but the most eastemly bay) of two disconnected lancets 
standing near together, and manifesting in the distribution of its bays 
a singular disregard of any symmetrical relation to the clerestory above* 
Of the entire cathedral the short transepts of two bays are perhaps the 
most interesting portion. These are built of enriched Romanesque 
of very graceful proportion, with the pointed arch just peeping out in 
the heads of the sub-arches of the two-light openings of the tr^orium. 
The singular deflection to the northward of the eastern portion of the 
choir is a noticeable feature. The coved roof of the choir, to which I 
briefly alluded, is of manifestly modern con&truction, and probably of 
the same date as the strange fittings, and of the heavy Third- Pointed 
east window ; that is from twenty*five to twenty years since. 

The Choral Service — I should not omit saying — is maintained twice 
every day at Christchurch, except during the six weeks of *' Visitation" 
in summer. It is said simply enough, and without much organ accom- 
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paniment. But on Sundays a long anthem follows the sermon. The 
Sunday I was there being the first in the month, Holy Communion 
followed, merely read from the altar, and occupying from the exit of the 
general congregation to the concluding Blessing not much longer time 
than had been taken up by this anthem, (four clergymen it is fair to say 
took part in the distribution). The altar was covered with plate, inclu- 
sive of candlesticks (without even candles in them) standing upon a 
super-altar placed there for the occasion. 1 should not in my last letter 
have talked of galleries in the choir- aisles, the pews slope upwards 
theatre- wise. 

Restorations are in progress in S. Patrick's Cathedral, at the great 
personal cost of the munificent and spirited dean. It is much pity 
that these works should be carried on without good professional advice. 
For instance, the pillars of the nave have been turned into heavy octa- 
gonal masses, to the utter despite of the mouldings of the arches, 
which are abruptly cut off, through means of a casing which adds no 
solidity to the general structure, and the bad two-light Late Middle- 
Pointed windows are being replaced by lancets corresponding neither 
in hooding nor base-splay with that one ancient First-Pointed light 
which still stands at the north side to serve as a model to those who 
would condescend to copy it. Desk fronts and subsellse have been 
added to the stalls in the choir ; while the eastern part of this portion 
of the church is reduced to a mere auditorium by heavy sittings rang- 
ing east and west, on a level, and extending into the aisles. A new 
pulpit has been put up, and an insignificant throne has been inserted 
clinging to a pillar, and to be surmounted by a Third-Pointed canopy, 
removed, in the late restorations there, from Chester Cathedral. The 
architectural features of the choir seem to have been carefully restored. 
The paving is of coloured tiles. In the meanwhile the east end is 
cracking in all directions from the loss of the support which the Lady 
Chapel used to give. Far better would it have been to have looked to 
this, and completed that portion of the sacred structure, than to have 
gone to so much expense in all parts of the church with, as candour 
compels us to say, no adequate remunerating result. The daily service 
was sustained in this cathedral till the deanship of Dr. Daly, present 
Bishop of Cashel, who had the unenviable responsibility of reducing it 
to Wednesday and Friday prayers, even these being omitted during 
the actual restorations. S. Pntrick^s cathedral, you know, is a larger 
and more complex structure than Christchurch, comprising, for ex- 
ample, in addition to the lady chapel, double aisles to the transepts, or 
at least to the one unrebuilt tmnsept. What the internal distribution 
of the north transept, which has been rebuilt as a parish church, is, 
I did not ascertain. 

The chapel of Trinity College is a cold colourless paganizing building 
of the last century, with an aptse ; arranged antiphonaliy, the stalls of 
the dignitaries forming a sort of internal western apse, and narrow 
galleries supplying extra room to the undergraduates. The pulpit 
stands centrically just in front of the altar. This sacred edifice need 
not detain the ecclesiologist three minutes. In the magnificent library 
of the college some manuscripts of the highest value are to be found, 
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among which is a richly illuminated one of the style of S. Cuthbert's 
book, in the British Museum, which constant tradition affirms to be 
in the handwriting of S. Columba. It is called the Book of Kells. 
The choir books of Armagh cathedral, ad unan Sarum, are treasured up 
here, forming a row of huge folios in magnificent condition. As far as 
I could gather they are as yet uncollated, and it is needless for me to 
say how valuable, critically and ritually, must be that MS. of the 
Sarum Breviary, which was in actual employment in the Metropolitical 
church of All Ireland. Of very great value also is an extremely ancient 
pontifical coming from Canterbury cathedral, of, I think, the twelfth 
century. Cannot you persuade your correspondent, F. H. D., or the 
translator of the Sarum Psidter, to make himself personally acquainted 
with these treasures at the labour of a railway journey to Holyhead, and 
a short steamboat transit to Kingstown ? 

I may parenthetically note that the collection of Irish ecclesiastical 
remains in the museum of the Royal Irish Academy, in Dawson Street, 
is of unique value ; among the finest of these remains is the processional 
erosB of Cong, of the twelfth century, said to enclose a relic of the 
true cross. Irish church metal -work it is well known forms a school of 
its own. 

Its date and its locality both considered, there is perhaps hardly any 
more curious foreshadowing of the ecclesiological movement to be 
found in the kingdom than the Viceregal chapel at Dublin Castle; 
begun in 1807, during the Viceroyalty of Lord Whitworth, and com* 
pleted in 1814, at an enormous cost. The style chosen is Pointed of 
the third age, and though the details are of course very far from pure, 
the richness and solemnity about the whole will be acknowledged if we 
consider the time of day at which it was constructed. Externally 
the visitor will notice at once the conspicuous cross upon the east 
end, the western bell-gable (placed however along the axis of the 
roof,) and (curious to see at that epoch) a very graceful and effective 
ridge-crest, in which the trefoil is the most conspicuous form. The 
situation of this chapel, a hill-side sloping abruptly down to the east, 
adds in no inconsiderable degree to its effect. The side lights are of 
two stories ; the entrance from the quadrangle by the north door, in the 
most westerly bay is surmounted by a half figure in high relief of S. 
Peter bearing the keys. Internally the chapel is divided into nave and 
aisles by clustered pillars, whose girth nnd the character of the vault- 
ing indicate wood and plaister ; while the aisles are filled with galleries 
sub- vaulted. The sanctuary, very clearly marked, both in the roof and 
throughout, and not flanked by galleries, with iu large substantial 
altar, painted window, carvings albeit armorial, seats placed sedile- 
fasbion, to the north and south, and massive rails, is really of a very 
religious aspect. The members of the choir are placed in a regular 
chorus cantorum of two sides, standing antiphonally in the body of the 
chapel, to the east of which is the reader's desk, looking unfortunately 
due west and topped by the pulpit, both of them being richly carved 
oak, the latter having faces of the Evangelists at the head of the sup- 
porting pillar. The amount of imagery throughout this chapel is one 
of its remarkable features, and may be interpreted in various ways. It 
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is certainly a fact that all these figures, the half bust of S. Peter for 
instance, do not seem in the spirit of the popular religion of Irish 
" Protestant" platforms. 

It is needless to say that built when the chapel was, pews are found 
there in considerable amplitude ; the seat of the Lord Lieutenant is in the 
centre of the south gallery, and facing it, one for the Archbishop. In 
the body of the chapel are open and free benches. On the gallery 
fronts, and continued in the sanctuary, are the arms of successive Lord 
Lieutenants. The vaulting of the aisles is in fan tracery, that of the 
nave imitative of earlier forms. The east window is entirely filled with 
painted glass ; the central portion is of renaissance date, the remainder 
above and below is modern, the lowest range representing figures of 
the Evangelists, while in the two larger lights of the tracery are de- 
picted the Crucifixion, and I think the Ascension. Considering when it 
was put up, this glass cannot fairly be criticised — it is infinitely 
superior to the transparency psdnting which disgraces Salisbury 
Cathedral. The Dean of the chapel is a dignity in the gift of each 
successive Lord Lieutenant. It is unfortunate to have to state in con- 
clusion, that with its collegiate constitution, and its choral arrange- 
ments only Sunday service is known in the Viceregal Chapel. 

In my last letter I described the aggression which sound ecclesiolo* 
gical principles had made upon the Dublin mind in S. Columba's 
College. That is not however the only quarter where they have made 
themselves felt in the Irish metropolis, for one of its suburbs boasts 
of a new parish church distinctly appertaining to the movement — that 
of Sandymount — erected by the proprietor of the adjacent property, the 
same munificent statesman to whom we owe the gorgeous basilica of 
Wilton. Here as there, I am sorry to say, personal penchant for 
Romanesque has led to its adoption in lieu of our own noble Pointed. 
Sandymount church however, having been entrusted to Mr. Ferrey, is 
of a more northern type than that of Wilton. The plan is very simple, 
consisting of nave and aisles of five bays with tower engaged at the west 
end of the north aisle, (which being of the square dimensions of the 
width of the aisles — which is less than the span of the bays, admits of 
a small fifth arch on that side, all the five on the south being of equal 
width) ; of a short chancel with semicircular apse ; and of a sacristy to the 
south. The pillars are circular, and capped with cushion capitals, with 
square abaci of different patterns ; the lights both in the aisle and clere- 
story are single, and the roof is open. There is a small western 
gallery holding the organ. All the sittings are open and uniform, there 
being three alleys, paved with red and black tiles . The font, of stone 
and massive, with a drain, but destitute of cover, stands at the west 
end. The sanctuary which occupies the apse is railed off from the 
chancel proper, and both are richly tiled. The chancel itself is fitted 
with benches on either side placed stall-wise, but destitute of desk 
front, the service being said from a desk just outside the chancel arch 
to the north facing south for the prayers and west for the lessona ; the 
pulpit — a massive one of stone — is placed opposite at the south-east of 
the nave and is entered from the sacristy. The chancel is lighted 
by a single window in either side, besides the three in the apse which 
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are filled with painted glass. There is moreover a considerable amount 
of colour in the way of texts upon the wall of the sanctuary. The 
want of groining makes itself sensibly felt in this chancel. Externally 
the tower is covered with a pyramidal capping. 

It will be at once seen that this church fails considerably of the 
requirements of church arrangement which our society has ever in- 
sisted on ; nevertheless as a first step and where it is, Sandymount 
church is full of interest and of importance. 

The Roman Catholic cathedral of Dublin, dedicated in honour of the 
" Conception " (I believe without the prefix *• Immaculate"), was com- 
menced during the archiepiscopate of Dr. Troy, and completed during 
that of Dr. Murray, an important era of Roman Catholic Dublin. With 
all the drawbacks of being an early effort, it cannot but strike a visitor 
as being a great deal below the position it claims, of the roetropoli- 
tical church of a province so populous and important in its own sphere, 
as Papal Dublin. The style, as might be supposed, is classical, but 
granting this, there was room for a striking church of the renaissance, 
such as Italy might have furnished the model of in plenty. Such 
however it is not ; although standing, as it does, at the corner of two 
streets running at right angles, and opposite the grounds of the cen- 
tral National Schools, it is placed on the very locality adapted 
for a dignified specimen of town architecture. Instead of this, we 
find a building whose chief characteristic is lowness, nestling within 
Doric columns, and crowned with an insignificant hemispheri- 
cal dome. The west end is a pedimented portico, crowned with 
statues. Entering through this entrance, we find that the body 
of the church is internally of an apsidal form, with procession path 
running round the east end. The pillars are, as those of the outside, 
of the cold unchristian Doric, and the coved roof resting upon the 
cornice, without any approximation to triforium or clerestory, con- 
tinues the air of depression, which is the chief external feature ; tlie 
dome hitches on to this roof, or rather does not hitch at all, for it is 
utterly out of keeping with every thing else. A species of secondary 
aisle flanks on either side the western portion of the aisles, affording 
opportunity for some more Doric pillars to be set up. Of choir, there 
is not the slightest trace. In one word the entire aspect of the struc- 
ture gives the impression that the one idea present with founders and 
architect was that of its being simply the " Metropolitan Chapel,** by 
which characteristically national appellation it was till lately uni- 
versally known. The sanctuary, divided from the nave by a low 
rail, contains the throne and the pulpit. The nave itself is filled 
with open sittings. The conch of the apse, over the sanctuary, is 
adorned with a plaister relief of the Ascension. Throughout the 
church, the total absence of colour is very remarkable, and this was 
not relieved by the altar, pulpit, and throne being, at the time I visited 
the church, about noon one week day, carefully enveloped in red 
coverings, with most sextonlike precbion. 

The church of S. Andrew, Westland Row, is after the cathedral a 
chief achievement of modern Roman Catholic church architecture in 
Dublin, and exhibits, behind the everlasting portico, a large structure. 
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outside of the riding-school type, and internally of the ball room 
character, in the shape of the letter T. The high altar stands 
where the chancel arch is not, flanked by sabsidiary altars in the same 
septum, while other altars are placed at the north and south ends of the 
transepts. Here, as in some other Roman Catholic churches into 
which I looked, I found about half way across the nave a low rail, 
inside which were benches, for, I conclude, the " quality," while to the 
west the area was vacant for the general faithful. The only conside- 
rable Roman Catholic church which I had the opportunity of seeing 
in the country was that of a seaport town in the south, built several 
years ago in very questionable Third- Pointed, but somewhat striking 
from the appearance of space. It is divided into nave and aisles 
by clustered columns of wood ; and as each avenue terminated in an 
altar with a lofty reredos, there was considerable solemnity in the 
whole, despite such facts as Corinthian pillars introduced in a Gothic 
reredos ; and if I do not forget, the organ over the high altar. The 
absence of fixed seats added to this effect. I was ashamed in the 
parish church of the same place, a modem cockney- Gothic structure 
of the T plan, to see the totally unchurchlike arrangements there 
adopted, of a pulpit and desk conspicuously hoisted at the crossing ; 
and underneath them, in the smallest of pens, the altar : the clerk's desk 
flanks that of the clergyman, also overtopping the holy table. 

It must not however be supposed that the ecclesiological movement 
is unknown among the Roman Catholics of Ireland. You are fami- 
liar with the name of Mr. McCarthy the architect, identified with 
it in their communion. While I was in Dublin, the first stone of a 
new church, of which he had furnished the designs, was laid, and at 
the suburb of Irishtown, another, which I had not the opportunity of 
seeing, is in progress under his superintendence ; while in the chapel 
at Black rock, between Irishtown and Kingstown, traces of ameliora- 
tion were evident ; and since my return I have observed that the first 
stone of a Dominican church, to be built by Mr. M'Carthy, of the 
length of 160 feet, in Dublin, has been laid. 

More than this I cannot tell from personal inspection. You know 
how strongly I feel, in common with the other members of our society, 
how much there is in ecclesiology which tends to spiritual and doc- 
trinal purity, on the basis of tliose truths of primitive Catholicity 
which a properly arranged church shadows forth. Most earnestly 
then, for the sake of Ireland, and of Christianity itself, do I hope that 
the ecclesiological movement may take root downwards, and spread 
upwards, both in our own and in the Roman Communion of that fair 
ii^land. 

Yours very sincerely, 

C. £. S. 
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NOTES ON COLOGNE AND SODERKOPING. 
To the Editor of the Ecclesiologist. 

Stockholm, August 20, 1852. 

My Dear Sik, — Three years ago, I gave you for insertion in the 
Ecclesiologist a few very imperfect notes of the works at Cologne 
Cathedra], and having again within the last few weeks passed through 
that city, I recollected your previous request for information on the 
Buhject, and spent, within that glorious church, most of the few hours 
at my disposal, during the short stay there, which rail-road travelling 
permits. The rough notes on the huilding which I then jotted down I 
now proceed to transcribe for your use. 

In the interior of the church, no advance is apparent since my last 
visit. The temporary roof still covers nave and transepts at the height 
of the base of the clerestory, and no more than the five eastern bnys of 
the nave and aisles are now, as then, complete. I may remark » 
that the triforium, exactly similar to that in the choir, is of so light 
and delicate a construction, that it almost gives the idea of weakness, 
an effect which will doubtless disappear as the work proceeds. The 
gas-burners, which I before noticed as projecting from piers and walls, 
are of very bad design, and present the wretched sham of a pretended 
wax or rather Stearine candle end, from which the gas issues. These 
are triple towards the nave, and single towards the aisles. 

There has been added, since I saw the cathedral last, a block of pews 
in the north aisle, commencing from the transept, and running west- 
wards ; they are of oak, and of good plain design, but are all kept 
locked! whereas those I had noted previously in the nave are all open. 
These north aisle pews are continued westwards by a number of old 
open kneeling-supports, whose place, it strikes me, they have taken ; the 
latter were nearly filled both at the mid-day and vespers services in the 
Chapel of the Holy Trinity, which occupies the north choir aisle, and is 
also furnished with similar kneelings. In the locked pews there was 
not a single worshipper. 

The unworthy rough wall filling up the choir arch still remains, and, 
as it has on its eastern face in the apex of the vault, a large, apparently 
modern. Majesty, with representations of SS. Peter and Paul to the 
right and left, in fresco, it would appear somewhat doubtful, whether 
there be any intention of removing this unsightly screen. 

Proceeding round the choir by the north aisle, I remarked against 
the screen of the east aisle of the north transept six gilded staves 
with this inscription below them : 

*' Quot pendere vides bacalos 
Tot Episcopus annos 
Haic Agrippinse preefuit 

Ecclesiflp." 
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The capitals of all the piers and vaulting shafts in the choir usles 
are coloured and gilt. 

The north choir aisle is occupied, as has heen said, by the Chapel of 
the Holy Trinity. In the first bay of the north wall and below the 
line of the windows is an ancient fresco of the Crucifixion, with 
the two Marys and S. John. The chief colours appear to have been 
red and yellow ; but it is much defaced, and I could not decipher the 
legend. 

The south choir aisle chapel is dedicated to the blessed Virgin, and 
here also there are remains of fresco. 

Within the choir all the spandrels of the vaulting arches are gilt and 
diapered, and the capitals of the piers and vaulting shafts, the statues 
in the niches, and all the horizontal lines of the building, are also 
coloured and gilt, besides the diaper mentioned in my former letter, 
which is carried for some distance up one of the piers. The effect of 
the choir is much injured by its white(- washed ?) roof. 

Leaving the south choir aisle, there is a colossal fresco of S. Chris- 
topher on the west side of the centre pier, between it and the south 
transept. 

We will now go out of the cathedral by the great south door which 
is, with its side doors, now completed. The figures are placed in the 
tracery over the centre door, but not within the arches, nor over 
the side doors, and the tympana are still left uncarved. The effect 
of the south transept facade thus far complete, the immense window 
being also filled with its tracery, is very grand indeed. The clerestory 
windows are completed, and the fiying buttresses and roof only 
are wanting to finish this portion of the cathedral. The former of 
these are being proceeded with, if I distinguished rightly through the 
maze of scaffolding which envelopes them. 

The clerestory windows south of the nave are complete over the five 
finished bays, inclusive of the lower half of the circles in their heads ; 
the flying buttresses here are advanced no further than their lowest stage. 

Coming now to the west front, it is encouraging to remark that the 
works are fully commenced there. The arch of the central west door 
is turned, and the north-west tower commenced. Two piers of the 
northern nave arcade and the western respond of the southern nave 
arcade (the two western piers of the same being old work) are finished 
up to the spring of the arches ; the western nave window is com- 
pleted, and the tracery to fill it lay ready fitted before the south door. 
The pier north of the west window (being, I conclude, the south-east 
pier of the north-west tower) is likewise complete up to the spring of 
the arch, and the southern side of the arch of the north-west door 
is turned. 

On the north side the progress is not quite equal to that on the 
south ; the clerestory windows are advanced no higher than the spring 
of their arches ; and this seems also to be the extent of the work in the 
transept, but the scaffolding and immense height on this side prevented 
me from dislinguishing very clearly. The north transept front is in the 
same state of advance as that on the south side, except that there are no 
statues in the tracery over the centre door. 
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I visited one or twd other churches in Cologne, but very cursorily, 
and would only note, respecting that of Saint (Sancta) Columba, that 
there are actual original galleries over the aisles, terminating, however, 
on a line with the passage between the pews and the altar-raiU, as is the 
case also at S. Peter's church, Cologne. These galleries do not appear 
to injure the effect of the church so much as modern galleries would. 
The cause of this may be, that, instead of being supported by beams 
between wall and piers, and finished below in a flat horizontal or 
sloping surface, the aisles are regularly vaulted and groined under them ,• 
they are inclosed towards the nave by a pierced stone breastwork, 
and their floor is level and not sloping. Should not our architects 
consider these arrangements in such cases as do sometimes occur when 
galleries are insisted upon as being absolutely necessary to contain the 
congregation ? 

The choir at S. Culumba's is eituated in the apse to the east of the 
altar, and I was much interested in finding, that the ancient service- 
books, with the four-line stave and old musical notation, and conse- 
quently also the old Gregorian music, were still used. The sacristan, 
who took me for a Romanist, because, on his inquiry, I said I was a 
Catholic, — and it would have been impossible to make him comprehend 
how I could be the one and not the other, — declaimed vehemently 
against the British parliament, on account of its proceedings with re- 
ference to Roman Catholics, and said, that funds towards the con* 
version of England were collected at Cologne. He informed me that six 
masses were said daily at S. Columba's church, by the Vicar and three 
Chaplains, with the assistance of other Priests. 

On my way to Stockholm, across Sweden, by the Gotha canal, I had 
an opportunity of visiting hurriedly the churches at Soderkoping, the 
amall town at the opening of the canal into the Baltic. One of these 
is the church of an adjoining country parish — Drothem. I could not 
learn its dedication ; possibly it may have been the Holy Trinity, as I ob* 
served the number 3 to be prominent in many of its details : e.g. there 
were trefoil panels sunk in the east gable, the fine old church-key had 
a trefoliated handle, &c. The church is of some antiquity, probably 
of the middle of the thirteenth century, and not without interest ; but 
it is smothered in whitewash. There is a fine carved and gilt triptych 
placed on one side in a comer, and the old rood is fixed against the 
south wall at the west end. An old brass font in the sacristy also is 
not used. The east gable is covered with panels outside, which are 
now all whitewashed. 

The town church of Sdderk5ping must have been dedicated in 
honour of S. Laurence. Its architecture is of the same date and cha- 
racter as that of Drothem. The east end is occupied by an immense 
modem picture of the Nativity. The sanctuary is very large, and 
extends across both aisles ; it is elevated only one step, and there is no 
chancel-arch. The nave and aisles are vaulted, and the general effect 
of the interior is good, or would be so, if it were not so glaringly white. 
Here also is a fine old, but disused triptych, carved and gilt ; the bowl of 
an ancient marble font, coloured and gilt, and thrown in a corner ; and 
against the north wall, at the west end, a carved and coloured figure 
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of S. Laurence. The pavement is full of pave^ stones, with the mer- 
chants' marks of the old burghers of the town ; and there are two or 
three interesting stones, with figures of knights and ladies, in low relief, 
showing the armour and dresses of the latter half of the seventeenth 
century. There are no brasses. At the west end of the north aisle, 
but separated from the church, and now used as a lumber room, is a 
chamber, having a pointed arched window now blocked, but which 
must have looked into the church. The window- space is filled with 
the remains of a rude fresco, towards the lumber chamber, representing 
our Load in an elliptical nimbus, with hades at His feet, in the like- 
ness of a dragon's mouth, belching flames, and the souls of the de- 
parted among them. The only colours are red and yellow. 

But the mo8t interesting detail in the church seemed to me to be 
the exterior face of the gable of the sacristy (north). It is decorated 
by sunken panels ; in the angle of the gable is a quatrefoil, and under 
this a floriated cross. The quatrefoil is filled with a fresco in red and 
yellow, representing S. Laurence ; the other sunken figures are white- 
washed. It struck me, that probably all such panelling had at one 
time been filled with frescoes, and must thus have added much to the 
beauty and interest of churches furnished with it. Such panelling 
seems to occur only, or chiefly, in brick churches, which are suscep- 
tible of very little other decoration externally. For instance, does it 
not seem certain, that the floriated arms of the cross here were filled 
with the evangelistic symbols ? The east and west gables are also full 
of panelling. 

Both Drothem and S. Laurence*s churches are of brick, and have their 
roofs covered with shingle. S. Laurence's has a very elegant shingle- 
covered bell- cot, and both churches have detached belfries of timber, 
like those lately published in the Instrumenta Ecclesiastica ; but that of 
S. Laurence is the lightest and most tasteful design of the kind I ever 
met with. It terminates in a very tall and tapering spirelet. and is 
covered with shingles to the very foot. 

These are very rough notes indeed, but my time was short ; although 
I ought to admit that, as the weather was very hot, I spent a portion 
of it in taking a refreshing plunge into S. Ragnhild's well,^^ — a copious 
and very cold spring, formerly much celebrated for its virtues, and now 
used to supply a cold-water-cure establishment. 

Believe me, yours most truly, 

6. J. H. OORDOK. 

* The legend attached to S. Ragnhild's well is very similar to that of S. Winifred, 
at Holywell ; namely, that the saint being martyred by the Pagans of this neigh* 
bonrhood, prayed that some sign might be granted in witness of the truth of Chris- 
tianity, when the spring, which has since borne her name, sprang from the spot 
where her head fell from the blow of her ezecationer. 
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THE UrrOXETER TOMBSTONE CASE. 

Though the trial of " Baxter versus Wilders" in the County Court held 
at Uttozeter, on 17th July last, might hardly be able to claim a place 
in the list, when the history of the causes c4tkbres of the present day shall 
be written, yet there are some points presented by it which are worth 
noting ; it is a story involving no smaller matters than the rights of 
churchwardens and the wrongs of tombstones, how they clashed with 
one another ; and, to speak seriously, it is by no means without inte- 
rest for those who are concerned in the management of churches and 
churchyards : and as settling in a degree some rather doubtful legal 
questions connected with those subjects, — having too its graver and 
sadder circumstances connected with it, — it is decidedly of sufficient 
importance to warrant our bringing it in detail before our readers, and 
leaving the report of the Uttoxeter Tombstone Case to posterity as a 
Kiijfta 6i9 &€t in the pages of the Eeclesiologist, 

The plaintiff in the case was a member of the Church of Rome, by 
name Louis Baxter, and residing in Uttoxeter, a market town in Staf- 
fordshire. His father, who was a member of the same Church, had 
died in January, 1859; and had been buried, as had also his wife, in 
the churchyard of the parish church ; and his son was desirous of 
placing over their grave a headstone— of which there were some ex- 
amples already in the churchyard, — ^bearing the sign of the Cross, 
Before doing this, he requested permission of the defendant, Henry 
Wilders, who was at that time one of the churchwardens of the parish, 
to erect such a memorial in the churchyard. The churchwarden, in 
reply to his request, required to have the working drawing of the head- 
stone, and a copy of the inscription which was to be the epitaph, sub- 
mitted to him for his inspection and approval. The headstone was 
such an one as no Christian man — ^not to say English Churchman — 
could object to on any grounds at all : if not identical with some of 
those of which drawings have been given in the Inatrumenta Ecclestastica, 
it closely resembled them, both in form and in Christian character : it 
afterwards received the approval of the Archdeacon ; was at once a 
beautiful and most appropriate mark of the resting-place of a Chris- 
tian ; and was such as — we are glad to say — can now be counted by 
scores in very many of our English churchyards. The inscription on 
it was a mere record of the names of the persons over whom it was 
placed, and of the date of their departure. There was no expression 
of Romish or other doctrine in it. The churchwarden, upon receiving 
the working-drawing, being then doubtful respecting his re-election to 
office, desired that the erection of the stone might be delayed until 
after Easter week. It was accordingly postponed : but on May 1st, 
Baxter, having in the interval had no further notice on the subject, 
with the assistance of the sexton, placed the headstone on his father's 
grave. On the same day, in the evening, the stone was taken from 
the grave and removed out of the churchyard by labourers employed by 
the churchwarden, and promised indemnification by him, and was laid 
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outside the churchyard gate : in which position. — notwithstanding the 
monition of the Ven. the Archdeacon of Stafford that it should be 
forthwith replaced, — it remained for two months, presenting during 
that time the mournful spectacle of the awful Emblem of human Salva- 
tion exposed, not only to the damages of chance, but to the insults of 
wanton or of unbelieving malice. It says something however for the 
parishioners, that during the whole of that time it sustained no injury. 
On July 17, — the omission of some technical formality having pre* 
vented the trial coming on before — ^the question was brought, as one 
of damages occasioned to the plaintiff by the removal of his property, into 
the County Court, before R. G. Temple, Esq., Q. C, and. the facts we 
have already detailed were proved. It did not appear in evidence that 
any permission for the erection of the stone had been asked from, or 
given by, either the Vicar of the parish or the Senior Curaite. The 
case of course attracted considerable attention. Mr. Flint, solidUv* 
of Uttoxeter, who ajtpeared for the plaintiff, denied the right of the 
churchwarden to remove the headstone by his own authority, in a 
course of argument which showed much soundness of reasoning and 
legal research. He argued that the churchwarden had no such power 
by virtue of any interest in the soil of the churchyard, — ^for the freehold 
is altogether in tlie Rector or Vicar ; (3 Comyn's Dig. p. 605 ;) nor 
yet by virtue of his office, — for his office has very little inherent au- 
thority, and is peculiarly one of Presentment, (Steer's Par. Law, p. 0^ 
Burn's Eccl. Law, Vol. 1 V. p. 25.) '1 he case of a tomb or headstone 
presented no exception. In legal strictness, a faculty was required for 
every stone erected in the churchyard, (Steer*B Par. Law, pp. 32-33.) 
but when the parson aqd the churchwardens agreed to consent to 
such an erection, being that the one party possessed the freehold of 
the soil, and the other represented the interests of the parish, as there 
was no room for any difficulty or complaint, a faculty was not of ne« 
cessity required. But even on the supposition that the consent of both 
the parson and the churchwardens properly ought to be obtained pre- 
viously to the erection of a stone, yet if the stone be once erected, they 
are certainly bound to proceed according to law in order to effect its 
removal again ; and they have no power to remove it by any summary 
act of their own, and cannot take the law into their own hands. Mr. 
Flint cited the following cases in proof of this position. I. Palmer u. 
Bishop of Exeter, (1 Strange, p. 5/ 6.) In this case the Ordinary himself 
instituted the suit to take down certain monuments which had beea 
set up in the church. 11. Maidman v. Malpas, (1 Haggard's Reports^ 
p. 205.) This was a suit by the Rector for placing monuments, and 
it was declared that there was no right to pull down monuments^ 
III. Bardin 8f Edwards v. Calcott, (1 Hagg. p. 14.) which was a suit 
by churchwardens themselves for tombstones being erected without a fa^ 
culty. In the case also of Beckwith v, Harding (B. & A. 508) the chorch* 
wardens contended, that by custom they could set up monuments^ &c«, 
without the consent of the Ordinary ; but the Court decided that it 
was illegal and that the custom was bad : and if they cannot set up a 
monument, they certainly are not able to remove or pull one down« 
Such a power> if onee conceded, would allow them to remove every 
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tombstone from every churchyard ! No one can be thus a judge in hie 
own cause ; nor can it be permitted that a man should thus take the 
law .into bis own hands, and with an unjustifiable recklessness . of 
others'. feelings, such as only is the of&pringof religious bitterness, en- 
force in such a way his own bigoted opinions, even to the violating 
the ashes of the dead. In such a case the instinctive feelings of every 
lightly-constituted mind would show the justioe of that great first 
principle and rule of law, — •' By the Law you must right yourself." 
In the third place, he argued that the plaintiff Baxter was the proper 
•party to bring the action, from tlie case Spooner v, Brewster t 3 Bing. 
p. 1S6^ Steer's Par. Law. p. 45, and Comyn's Digest, pp. 325-336. 
He had a property in the stone, and to him was the damage done : for 
though he might be a member of another Church, yet be could not the 
less feel the insult done to the memory of his parents. And though 
the objection to the headstone on the part- of the defendant was sup- 
posed to arise from its bearing the figure of the Cross, yet that Sign 
belonged to all Christians, and the members of both Churches looked 
upon it as the emblem of their common Redemption. The plaintiff did 
not bring this action for the mere sake of recovering in money tl^ 
value of his property, but to satisfy the minds of unprejudiced people 
that what he had done, he had done " decently and in order." Mr. 
Flint urged in conclusion, that though in the strict theory of the law« 
no monument or gravestone could be erected without a faculty, yet 
that by custom the consent of the parson, or of the parson and church- 
wardens, was always practically sufficient. By the custom of the parish 
of Uttoxeter, that of the Vicar alone was sufficient; and he alone 
could claim any fines. for such erection. That consent had been virtu- 
ally obtained in the present case ; and the only course open to the 
churchwardens for removing the stone in question, was by present- 
ment to the Ordinary, and by instituting proper legal proceedings. 

In reply, the attorney for. the defendant, Mr. Simpson, of Lichfield, 
contended that the stone had from the first been illegally placed in the 
churchyard : that no permission had been at all obtained for its erec- 
tion : and that it was only there in consequence of an illegal act on 
the part of the plaintiff. Persons must not be allowed to set up what 
they liked in the churchyard of a parish, at their own pleasure, without 
any permission asked or obtained. The continuance of what had been 
originally wrongfully placed there was a nuisance : and Mr. Simpson, 
.quoting Canon LXXXVIIL, and other authorities, showed that the 
churchwardens were able — and in fact were bound — to remove nui- 
sances from the churchyard immediately, and by their own proper 
authority. He concluded that the headstone was from the first ille- 
gally placed in the churchyard, being placed there without the consent 
of the churchwarden, and ^as lawfully removed from thence by the 
proper guardian of the churchyard, who had full power to remove it, 
and whose. duty it was to remove it, if he considered it objectionable. 

The Judge on summing up» said, that this was a very simple state 
of faefcB, and he could not deviate from the evidence before him, which 
•was. That the plaintiff, as eldest son of his deceased parents, had erected 
a tombstone to their memory. He applied to the defendant as chujrch- 
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warden, — gave him a copy of the inBcripdoD, — ^at his request saw him 
again, and was told to wait till Easter, which he did, and long after 
that time. Before erection the engraver applied to the sexton, and 
was admitted to the churchyard : no force was used ; and as far as ap- 
peared in evidence, no desire had been expressed that they should not 
erect it. Whether the churchwarden had a right to prevent the 
erection of a tombstone or not, was not the question before him, and 
he should give no opinion thereon. The question was, whether the 
stone having been erected under the present state of facts, the defea- 
dant had any right to remove it. It was put down under circumstances 
which tended to ^ktovf primd facie that it was rightfully put there ; the 
communication between the plaintiff and defendant, and the delay of 
time until after Easter, giving the defendant every opportunity of 
taking legal means to prevent its erection, if he had any right to do so. 
These means he had never used. The churchwarden might have the 
custody of the churchyard, but the sexton was his agent. Applicatioa 
was therefore made to the churchwarden through that agent, and per- 
mission obtained ; and it appeared to his Honour that the plaintiff had 
acted with strict prudence, propriety, and caution ; but if he had acted 
improperly in its erection, the churchwarden had no right whatever to 
take the law into his own hands. His Honour could not see anything 
objectionable in the stone. The churchwarden must apply to the Or- 
dinary, and proceed in a legal manner for the removal of anything ob- 
jectionabie. His Honour, therefore, considered the defendant guilty of 
an illegal act, and that the plaintiff was entitled to recover the value of 
the stone. A verdict was accordingly given for the plaintiff, with costs. 

Thus ended the legal proceedings in this trial : and a formal written 
permission having been obtained from the Vicar of the parish, a head* 
stone the /ac-simile of the former was erected shortly afterwards by 
the plaintiff, although several monitions in a legal form were issued 
by the churchwarden against its erection : which were, as a matter of 
course, disregarded. We have given the narrative merely of the legal 
proceedings, and have carefully abstained from any allusions to the 
religious — if it is not polluting the word so to apply it — animus, which 
appears to have dictated the conduct of some of the parties concerned 
in this transaction ; and we, only for the sake of rendering our history 
complete, record the further fact that on July 1 8, the Sunday morning 
following the day of the trial, the Cross at the churchyard gate was 
shivered to pieces at the order, or by the consent of the churchwarden, 
and that the fragments of the Cross were allowed to remain during the 
whole of the Sunday at the gate, a source of disturbance and grief to 
all who were entering into the House of Gon to pray, and presenting 
a sight not often to be seen in a Christian country. 

For the sake of turning to another subject, which, if it be drier, will 
also certainly be less painful than this, we will endeavour to throw to- 
gether a few remarks on the state of the law, as bearing on the matter 
of churchyards, and tombstones, and the right of churchwardens, as 
connected with them. First, then ; the freehold of the churchyard is in 
the incumbent of the parish ; that point seems quite clear* No church- 
warden can rightly or legally set up, or take down, or make any change 
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of any kind in it, without the Incumbent's consent. In the case of 
Walter v. Montague and another, the Rector proceeded against the 
churchwardens for altering paths through the churchyard, and erect- 
ing gates without his consent, and it was held no legal justification, 
that it was bond fide done for the convenience of the parishioners and 
with their consent in vestry, and with the approval of the Rural Dean. 
( I Curt. p. 353.) The freehold being thus in the Incumbent no one 
can by law have any peculiar title or possession in any portion of the 
churchyard, as in a vault for instance, except by a faculty from the 
Ordinary. In the case of Bri/an v. Whistler, when the rector had 
granted parol leave to make a vault, for which he had demanded a fee 
(or more correctly speaking, " a fine ") of £20, and had given a receipt 
.as for permission to make a vault, &c., it was held, that as the Rector 
could not grant the vault away without a faculty* and if it were only 
on easement, it could be granted only by deed, no action could be 
maintained against him for opening the vault without the plaintifTs 
leave, and burying another there. (8 B. & Cr. p. 288.) If, again, any 
fluch vault be made, or monument, or tombstone be set up, without the 
consent of the Ordinary, although it be done with the consent and per- 
mission of both the Incumbent and the churchwardens, the Ordinary 
has the power by law of calling upon the persons by whom it was 
made or set np to show cause why it should not be removed. In 
Seager v. Bowie, an allegation pleading a custom previously to setting 
up a monument to apply for the consent of the minister and church- 
wardens, but not of the Ordinary, except in particular cases, was held 
inadmissible ; and the articles promoted by the Ordinary calling upon 
the party to answer for setting it up without a faculty, and why it 
-should not be decreed to be removed, were admitted to proof. (2 Add. 
p. 541 .) But when a tombstone or monument has been once made and 
set up in the churchyard, it is only by the Ordinary, and according to 
the due course of law, that they can be removed ; and if they be set 
tip with a faculty from the Ordinary they cannot be removed even by 
him. (Vide Prideauxs Rights of Churchwardens, p. 281.) The heir or 
representative of the person by whom they were erected will have an 
action in trespass against any who meddle with them. In Sharps v. 
Gangster, however, a faculty was granted for laying the gravestones in 
the churchyard flat, for its improvement, in accordance with a resolu- 
tion of the vestry, although it was opposed. (3 Hagg. p. 335.) But 
in this case it seems most probable, that they had not been erected 
with a faculty in the first instance. Such, strictly speaking, is the law 
in respect of monuments and tombstones in churchyards ; but by 
custom, as is well known, the consent of the Incumbent is generally 
taken to be sufficient, and a faculty is seldom applied for ; and in com* 
mon practice, a notice given to the sexton, that he will be required to 
Assist in setting up a stone, is often the only mode in which permission 
is asked or obtained. The case before us, Baxter v, Wilders, shows 
that this is a valid and legal permission, and that a monument so 
erected is legally erected, and can only be removed by the Ordinary in 
-due course of law. In fact, however, it may be set up, and in what- 
ever way it may be objectionable, when once there, it can only be so 
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remoyed. If an inscription be on it containing heretical doctrine, it 
can and ought to be removed, and the person who erected it is liable to 
Ecclesiastical censures, — as was laid down in the famous Breeks v. 
Wcolfrey case (1 Cast. p. 880) — ^but still it must be done by the law, and 
not by the private act of one individual, whether Incumbent or church<» 
warden. And if the Incumbent who possesses the freehold cannot do 
it, still less can the churchwardens. In fact, the churchwardens, as 
the case of Peckwith v. Harding, before referred to, proves, have no 
legal rights at all connected with the arrangement or disposal of monu* 
mevts and gravestones in the churchyard ; their permission or consent is 
not required ; they have no authority of possession in it ; *' their office is 
one of ohservation and complaint, but not of control." Their duty is 
the care and safe custody c^ the church and its fabric, that it be kept 
in xepair, and of the churchyard, that it be kept in decent and fitting 
order under the Incumbent : for these purposes they have a certain 
amount of legal authority ; but when they, as in the Ne moveas Ceana^ 
tmam case, of which we have been giving the history, exceed that au- 
thority, and assuming both legislative and executive duties upon them- 
selves, take the law into their own hands* it becomes in turn, the duty 
of the parishioners to put a check upon them, and to ask in the spirit, 
if not in the words of the old quotation — 

" Sed qois cuitodiet ipsos 
CoBtodes?*' 


THE ARCH^OLOGICAL INSTITUTE IN 1852. 

(A Cotnmnmeation,) 

Thb Annual Meeting of this Society for 1852, has been held in the 
diocese of Durham, and was bronght to its dose on the Ist of Septemr 
ber. It wiU be recollected that the Institute — wisely passing its youth 
among the most august remains of antiquity that our land can boast — 
had previously visited the chief Cathedral cities in the provinces, it 
having been inaugurated at Canterbury, and having in succeeding years 
met at York, Winchester, Norwich, Lincohi« Salisbury, Oxford and 
Bristol. It might be supposed that on the recent visit to the north, the 
city of Durham would be the head quarters of the Institute, but the 
town of Newcastle was selected for the honour. That busy, commerr 
cial place mttst have afforded a remarkable contrast to the cities previ- 
ously visited ; for perhaps there is not a town in England from which 
so many ancient monuments have been, within a few years, swept be- 
fore the march of " improvement" ; nor, perhaps, a town able to boast 
any historical distinction, which has evinced so little appreciation for 
pursuits not immediately conducive to the production of wealth, or 
agreeable to the utilitarian spirit of the day. Newcastle was naturally 
selected, however, on this occasion, as the centre of railway communi- 
oatioQ with« district rich in historical monuments, and as a place onoe 
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conspicuoas in national history, and still able to boast some objects of 
antiquity and a local Antiquarian Society besides. The whole region 
has been described as a land of ecclesiastical ruins ; and certainly the 
destroyer has been fatally active in the town of Newcastle, for, of the 
many religious houses for which it was famed, scarcely one stone re- 
mains ; while of the twenty edifices in which the offices of religion 
were celebrated daily in ancient times, all but four parochial churches 
have been swept away, or have fallen into ruin and desecration. The 
edifices that are still used, defaced by every barbarism that church- 
wardens have been able to inflict, are now surrounded by a population 
that already numbers nearly a hundred thousand persons ! The busi- 
ness of the Archaeological Institute, however, is with the past, and 
with the church-architecture of better days, rather than the diurch de- 
ficiencies of the present. Its province is, of course, by no means con- 
fined to ecclesiastical monuments, yet in its past career it has produced 
valuable contributions to the history of many of the most celebrated 
of our ecclesiastical edifices, and an Ecclesiologist must rejoice when 
its visits fructify In the direction to which his own efforts are especially 
devoted. But the visit to Newcastle will bear scanty fruit in that di- 
rection. It is true the members visited Durham Cathedral, and Hex- 
ham Abbey Church, and heard architectural descriptions in each of 
those celebrated edifices ; and it is also true that *' Papers *' were read 
in Sectional Meetings, on three ruined monuments of mediaeval piety, 
namely on the Priory Church of Tynemouth, on the old Church of Jar- 
row as illustrative of the vestiges of Saxon Architecture, and on Brink- 
bum Priory ; but except in these particulars, the ecclesiastical monu- 
ments of this northern diocese were strangely neglected. This is a 
circumstance much to be regretted by the Ecclesiologist, as many of 
them present architectural peculiarities not less remarkable than their 
history and associations. What the members — expectant of feeding 
and speeches and sight-seeing — did see, and what they did not see ; 
how they climbed the basaltic crags that had been traversed by the 
Roman wall» or descended into the subterranean chapel of S. Wilfrid 
Ht Hexham ; how they ate a feast merrily amid the ruins of the Roman 
Borcovicus, or listened hungry and thirsty to sterile dogmatism on 
Roman camps ; how they explored such monuments of feudal grandeur 
as the Castles of Alnwidc and W ark worth, or traced the rise and pro- 
gress of the great commercial town in which they were assembled in 
the early history of its trade ; how they were regaled in the castle-hall 
of the once regal Prelates of Durham, or traced the evidences of 
Norman might in the cold and now inhospitable walls of the Keep at 
Newcastle; let the newspapers relate: — but a few notes on places 
visited by the Institute and on the information which resulted, may be 
not unacceptable to readers of the Ecclesiologist. 

And first as to the town of Newcastle itself. In its very aspect — 
at least in those localities which have not been modernized — its vicissi- 
tudes may still be read ; and the stern and time-worn Norman keep, 
the three ancient churches and the other monuments of antiquity that 
remain, prepare the stranger to find its annals ascend to dark and tur- 
bulent periods of English history, and to be surrounded at every step 
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by traditional memorialB of the warlike, the monastic and the meroan- 
tUe inhabitants that in former days moved within its walls. 

The first and most striking feature in its history is, that many cen- 
turies before the fortress rose which gave to Newcastle its present 
name, Roman legions occupied this remote frontier of the Imperial 
possessions, and that it was in those days a place of strength* Nearly 
eighteen hundred years ago, a colony of Roman soldiers came to the 
bimks of the Tyne, and about the 80th year of the Christian mra, Julius 
Agricola, governor under the Emperor Titus Vespasian, established 
here a military station for the security of the northern province. To 
that station, a branch of the great military way conducted from the 
southern portions of Britain, then traversing fell and forest, morass 
and moor. About forty years afterwards, the Emperor Hadrian built 
his famous rampart, besides a bridge across the Tyne ; and from this 
circumstance, (his family name being uElius,) it is believed that the 
Roman station acquired the name of Pons ^lii — ^the only name by 
which this place was known in the days of Roman dominion. The 
massive walls of that station are now occasionally brought to light in 
excavating beneath one of the busiest streets of Newcastle ; and tra* 
dition points to the mother-church of S. Nicholas as being on the site 
of the Roman Temple, and to the modem building caUed the Moot 
Hall, as standing on the eminence formerly defended by the south'^ 
eastern tower of the Roman fort. But however important or populous 
this place may have been in the days of the Romans, the scanty annals 
of Saxon history afford no mention of it during the centuries which 
elapsed between their departure and the establishment of Norman power 
in England. It is, however, an interesting fact» that in the adjacent 
valley of Pandon, (now a part of Newcastle,) situate within a few hun« 
dred yards eastward c^ the Roman bridge and station, and sheltered by 
the Roman wall itself, there was a Saxon settlement which was an 
abode of royalty. At this very meeting of the Institute good reasons 
were adduced for concluding that it was the An Murum to which Ye* 
nerable Bede refers as a royal vUl of eminence, and the place at which 
in A.D. 654, Penda, heir of the kingdom of Mercia, received baptism* 
The place so referred to was called JEX Walle by the Saxons (as appears 
from the Saxon version,) and the name of Wall Knoll above the dedi* 
vities of Pandon, still commemorates the great barrier which sheltered 
the Saxon viU, but has itself disappeared. Below it is the spot to which 
tradition points as the site of the ancient royal abode. This old vill of 
Pandon was distinct from the town of Newcastle down to the end of 
the thirteenth century, and at that time occurs as a little town main- 
tained by the productive salmon-fisheries of the Tyne; but in 1398 it 
was incorporated with the municipality, and is now overspread by 
houses which unite it to its encroaching neighbour and spread far to 
the north and east. No mention, however, occurs in Saxon times, of a 
church or a monastic foundation at or near the place afterwards known 
as Newcastle. The only church known to have been existing on the 
northern banks of the Tyne at the period when the royal heir of Mercia 
was baptized^ was Tynemouth on the east of Newcastle ; and no doubt 
if a church had existed on the site of the Roman town or at Pandon it 
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wonld have been BMntioDed by the Tenerabie historian. Yet the Ro- 
man defences afterwards came to afford shelter to monks, for Simeon 
of Durham tells us that when Aldwin and his two brother monks tra< 
veiled from Olouoestersbire ** to restore to the province of Northum- 
berland the choirs of monks and companies of holy men who had 
formerly flourished in it." they came to Newcastle, which was then 
called Munecaceastre. This is a name which indicates that Saxon 
monks had at some time taken up their abode within the ramparts of 
the Roman station. Possibly it was so occupied when the Danes over- 
threw the religious edifices in this part of the country ; but the monks 
bad gone long before Aldwin arrived, and we hear no more of Saxon 
Monkchester^ nor does the name occur save in the pages of Simeon. 
He is speaking, it will be remembered, of a time shortly prior to the 
Norman Conquest. Soon after that event, the scene again changed to 
military occupation. When, within the area of the Roman station, 
the New Castle which gave to the town its present name, was built by 
a son of the Conqueror ; and when, in later times, a line of wall was 
made to encircle the ecclesiastical and rising commercial edifices of the 
town, it became, as it had been in the Roman days, a place of military 
strength, and it so continued during the long eventful annals of the 
Scottish wars. It saw armed hosts repulsed from its walls, and martial 
armaments prepared within them* It opened its gates to kings and 
leaders of armies, and saw national treaties discussed and signed within 
them. Yet for centuries after the Conquest, it was a chief home of the 
monastic orders, and with all its marti&h pride and commercial prospe- 
rity, it has " bowed before the Rood and book." Benedictine monks, 
Augustine canons, Dominicans, Carmelites, Franciscans, Hospitallers 
and Nuns, had their convents within the walls of Newcastle ; there 
was many an hospitium for the wayfieurer, many an old inn for the pil- 
grims resorting to the shrine of Our Lady at Jesmond. many a guild 
or religious fraternity incorporated for charitable purposes, and many a 
chapel. In the narrow street called the Close, was the town residence 
of the Percys ; and inns of the chief nobility of the diocese are still re- 
membered in tradition. Newcastle has sheltered the English chivalry 
assembled for warlike campaigns ; princes, prelates and pilgrims have 
been met in its streets. In the Blackfriars Monastery, sovereigns were 
frequent guests. Here Scottish kings did homage to an Edward ; here 
the Scottish army sold King Charles to his rebellious subjects. From 
tlie Norman keep, which is still a characteristic feature of the town. 
Time has seen a variegated stream of life ebb and flow beneath its 
walls, and has seen the edifices that received the throng give place 
one by one to modern structures, until only a few towers and crumbling 
portions of masonry are standing here and there to tell of the strong 
mural circuit that once encompassed ito busy motley life. 

But the changes of time have not equally effaced the traces of mili- 
tary occupation, and we may still behold, amidst the march of commer- 
cial enterprise, some of those warlike features which were beheld by 
our fore&thers. Such a building as the Norman keep, which now, by 
a strange vicissitude, looks down on one of the most wondrous achieve* 
ments of engineering skill, (the High Level Bridge,) can never fail to 
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arrest the attention of every spectator, and to carry back the mind to 
the days when not only that massiye keep, but also the town itself, 
stood environed by ancient walls ; when few wheels distarbed, and^ 
when certainly no steam-whistles sounded through its narrow streets ; 
and when it stood like some of the continental cities, a walled inclosure 
of quaint buildings and gray old monasteries, whose quiet gardens were 
paced by friars, while the inclosures of the castle resounded to the ac- 
tivity of a large garrison. But as the keep and the chief entrance-gate 
of the castle (a structure of the year 1248), the few remaining portions 
of the massive to wn^^ wall, the old parochial churches already men- 
tioned, and several timber houses on the ancient ways of commerce, 
are still conspicuous, the town has many antique features. The com- 
mercial element in its history is, however, more fully represented in its 
buildings than either the religious or the warlike ; and although New- 
castle does not boast any buildings that can be compared with the fine 
and ornate timber-houses so common in midland and south western 
counties, there are in the town many interesting old buildings of thitf 
kind, which were formerly inhabited by its wealthy merchants. The 
modern is fast usurping the place of the antique ; and for the sake of 
town improvement, all the gray old gate-towers and many ecclesiastical 
buildings have been destroyed. The subjoined list will afford an idea 
of the extent of this destruction of religious edifices : — 

1 . The chapel of the Black Friars — now the hall of a company. 

2. The chapel of the Gray Friars — a residence built upon the site. 

3. The chapel of the Whitfe Friars — ^pulled down by leave of the 
Corporation. 

4. The chapel of Friars of the Sac — demolished. 

6. The chapel of S. Bartholomew's Nunnery — removed for the old 
theatre. 

6. The chapel of the Premonstratensians— demolished. 

7. The chapel of the Hospital of S, Mary — ^recently destroyed. 

8. The chapel of the Maison Dieu — removed twenty years ago. 

9. The chapel of the Augustine Friars — granted for desecration. 

10. Tlie chapel of S. John, which existed in the thirteenth century — 
used as a warehouse. 

1 1. The chapel of S. Laurence — used for glass-works. 

12. The chapel of the Pilgrims Inn — demolished. 

13. The chapel of the Blessed Virgin, on the bridge — ^waaused as a 
dwelling-house until the bridge was destroyed in a flood. 

14. The chapel of the Tower, on the bridge — shared the same fate. 

15. The chapel of S. Thomas of Canterbury, which was founded at 
the bridge-end late in the twelfth century — removed for shops. 

1 6. The royal free chapel in the Castle — a late Norman edifice until 
recently used as a beer- cellar, but now restored and preserved. 

Beyond the town walls, were — 

17. The chapel at Barrows Bridge — used as a stable until demolished. 

18. The chapel at Heaton, founded in the reign of King John. 

19. The chapel of S. Mary at Jesmond — ^until lately used as a 
stable ; a Norman edifice, adjacent to a far-famed holy well. 

20. The chapel of S. John at Benwell. 
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Tbe fortified gates of the town wall were for the most part deBtroyed 
at one time, for town improvements. One enterprising man, the 
builder of the new streets in the town, filled up valleys and removed 
hills as well as gate-towers, in his work ; covered waste places with 
streets of regularly-built houses of stone ; demolished in a short pe- 
riod the masonry that had resisted Scottish armies and the tooth of 
time ; and created house property valued at a million sterling on the 
site of monastic gardens. As times have changed and peace has sue* 
ceeded to war, the town has extended far beyond the confined circuit 
of its ancient walls. The magnificent and spacious railway-station 
stands without the ancient town-wall of Newcastle ; yet to the west- 
ward of it, extensive suburbs of irregular construction and inhabited 
by a vast population have arisen within a few years. The approaches 
to that station have swallowed up one of the religious foundations 
above mentioned — the Hospital of S. Mary in the Westgate, which was 
founded in the reign of Henry I., besides green pleasure grounds 
planted with lofty elms where the citizens were wont to sit beneath the 
shade. Incredible numbers of cattle and sheep are brought every year 
to an open market which occupies a site formerly beyond the town- 
wall, and open to the border-robber ; and the spacious covered markets 
within the town are built where a great monastic house formerly stood. 
Busy thousands intent on trade pass and repass through streets carried 
over its secluded gardens ; and in digging for the foundation of the 
rows of houses built upon the Nuns Field, an ancient burial-ground 
was found, in which the holy sisterhood had been laid for their final 
rest. If the Institute bad visited Newcastle only twenty years ago, the 
visitors instead of crossing the Tyne on a road- way 130 feet above its 
surface, and of being swiftly borne over roofs amidst smoky salutes 
from a thousand chimneys, would have passed under dark frowning 
gateways defended by towers, and have traversed steep and narrow 
streets of ancient houses. And, until late in the last century, all per- 
sons who came to Newcastle crossed a dusky, narrow bridge, which was 
almost covered by buildings and defended by three gate-towers, having 
at its northern end the chapel of S. Thomas, where wayfarers were ac- 
customed to offer their alms. Even at that time, quiet gardens formerly 
attached to monasteries might still be seen within the very walls of the 
town : open country stretched around its ramparts ; and what is now 
Dean Street, was a sedgy ravine, inhabited by the sand-piper and the 
king-fisher. That crowded avenue to the bridge and quay of New- 
castle, is formed below a declivity which formerly sloped from the 
Roman station, and occupies a dene which was spanned in living me- 
mory by an arch of Roman masonry on the line of the great wall. 
Now, instead of monastic gardens and river sand-banks and a wild 
ravine, we have a main street thronged by trafiic, and spanned by a 
railway-arch a hundred feet in width ; the operations of manufacture 
and the extension of trade have lined the banks of the river with 
wharfs and warehouses; its shores are almost continuously covered 
with iron- works, lead- works, alkali- works, potteries* cinder-ovens^ 
ship-building yards, and other manufactories ; the sounds of labour 
are heard on all sides, and the fumes of a thousand chimneys darken 
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and pollute the air. So much for the changes which have taken ptece 
in Newcastle. 

With the exception of a paper on the remarkable lantern and steeple 
of the church of S. Nicholas, the churches of the town were neglected 
at this meeting. That stately and spaobus edifice is capable of being 
made the glory of Newcastle, but it is at present in a sad condition. 
It ccmsists of nave and chancel, with derestory, broad aisles and tvan* 
septs, and tower at the western end. The chancel is filled with pews» 
and alone used as the parish church. 6. Nicholas was founded in the 
reign of Henry I., but the church was rebuilt in the fourteenth century, 
and a considerable part of the present structure is modem and of debased 
character. The piers of the nave and chancel, however, are ancient, and 
the interior is capable of being made yexj impressive. The tower and 
its peculiar lantern, built in the reign of Henry VI., have been so often 
illustrated that they are probably familiar to most of our readers^ 
There is but little stained glass. There were formerly nine chantry cha'* 
pels in this church alone. At least as many priests assistant to the 
Vicar, and the restoration of the tithes and the chantry revenues* 
would be a spiritual armament too small for the wants of the surround- 
ing population. The monuments, generally, are " petrified heathenism/* 

The church next in antiquity of foundation, but earlier than the mo- 
ther-church in many parts of its existing fabric, is the church of 8« 
Andrew. It has piers and a lofty chancel*arch of Norman work, with 
an east window and some other lights of Middle-Pointed architecture. 
This church too is filled by horrid pews and galleries and defaced by 
many modem alterations. 

The only other old church is S. John's — a church founded in the thir* 
teenth century, but almost wholly of later fabric, unutterably defaced 
by pews and galleries, and barbarisms committed in defiance of all 
ehurch order and arrangement. On rebuilding a part of the chancel 
lately, a fine double piscina belonging to the earlier church was found, 
and was willingly relinquished by the incumbent to the Society of An- 
tiquariee, as being a relic of Popery ! It is preserved in their museum. 

A fourth parochial church was mentioned — it is the church of All- 
Saints, founded before 1^86, and formerly the finest ecclesiastical 
structure in the town. It has been entirely replaced by a costly am- 
phitheatrioal building, in every respect as unlike a church as it was 
possible to make it. One of the finest monumental brasses in England, 
a brass of Flemish work, was taken from the tomb, upon the rebuilding, 
and is now hung up in the vestry. The descriptions on record of the 
lengthened nave and chancel supported by pointed arches and clustered 
shafts of First-Pointed work, make one sensible how severe a loss the 
decay and removal of the ancient fabric have inflicted. 

From these edifices it is refireshing to turn to the noble catbedrri, 
which, (as the Earl of Carlisle happily said) "still stands in unspoiled 
massiveness on the wood-environed and tower-crowned hill of . Dur- 
ham.*' That renowned and ancient seat of piety and learning was vi- 
sited by the members of the Institute on the ^th of August, when 
they were entertained in the Castle-hall by the warden of £e Univer- 
sity. Many of the visitors beheld Durham for the first time ; and a 
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fint sight of its " castled steep " is something to remeroher through 
one*s life, whether the grand and imposing mass of the cathedral is 
seen from a distance soaring into an asure sky, or whether the visitor 
stands entranced amidst its endaring pillars and beneath the long 
vista of its vaulted roof. The morning was one of the brightest 
that, ever shone upon Durham ; and the majestic towers and general 
outline of the abbey church* with the round keep and picturesque ram- 
parts of the ancient castle* were seen in all their grandeur crowning a 
proud eminence fringed by woods, encircled by the Wear, and rising in 
the midst of an horizon of green bounding hiUs. Hastily traversing 
the mean and narrow streets that cover the side of the hill, the party, 
numbering more than three hundred, pressed forward to accompany the 
venerable warden, (Archdeacon Thorp,) to morning Prayers at the ca* 
thedial. The service selected, was Mendelssohn's in A, and Purcell's 
Te Deum was the anthem. The day thus consecrated was profitably 
spent. The Rev. James Raine, whose historical writings have made 
his name known beyond the diocese of Durham, read a paper on the 
Architectural History of the Cathedral, and afterwards accompanied the 
whole party over and around that stately fabric. The paper was read 
in Bishop Gosin's library on the Palace Ghreen, in the presence of the 
Bishop of Exeter (then canon in residence). Lord Talbot de Malahide, 
President of the Archsetdogical Institute, the Earl of Carlisle, a large 
body of the Clergy and several distinguished strangers, including many 
ladies. Mr. Raine prefaced his remarks by expressing his regret that 
Professor Willis was not present on this occasion, as he had been when 
the Institute had visited other cathedral cities ; and, after referring to 
the work entitled '* A Description or Declaration of the Ancient Mo* 
numents, Rites, and Customs of the Cathedral Church of Durham 
before the Suppression," published by the Surtees Society, as contain- 
ing an account (of which no other cathedral could boast,) of the cere- 
monial observed before the Reformation, Mr. Raine proceeded to give 
a short history of the See intimately fixed at Durham. During the 
Heptarchy, Durham does not occur in history. The cathedral church 
was at Lisdisfame, where it had been founded as early as A.n. 635. 
In A.n. 883, the Bishop and his Clergy took up their abode at Chester- 
le-street (a eoitrum in mco of the Romans), where they remained until 
A.D. 996, when, on an invasion of the Danes, the then Bishop and the 
monks became wanderers with the body of S. Cuthbert. After several 
migrations, the natural advantages of Durham induced them to select 
Its then woodland solitudes for their final abode ; and in a.d. 999, Aid- 
hune, the first Bishop on the settlement at Durham, caused a cathedral 
to be consecrated on that spot, where, three years before* the body of 
S. Cuthbert had been brought. Ere ninety years had passed, his edi- 
fice gave place to the present stately fabric, which was begun in the 
reign of William the Conqueror. In ad. 1093, William de Carileph, 
Bishop of Durham, a native of Bayeux, Justiciary of England in 1088, 
and the first great benefactor of his See, laid the foundations of the 
Norman part of the present cathedral. Mr. Raine expressed his belief 
that the original design was adhered to in the erection of those parts 
of the structure which were successively built, after the death of this 
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great Prelate. The building of the apse and choir was the first stage ; 
and the second was the building of the transepts and of the first two 
piers westward. The work was continued by Bishop Ranulph de Flam- 
bard, in whose time (a.d. 1104-1128), the nave was carried up to the 
vaulting, and the aisles were completed. The building of the Norman 
portions of the present fabric had occupied nearly half a century, the 
work was frequently delayed for want of money; and a Papal brief 
authorised collections to be made in aid of it. But the energy of these 
early Prelates and the munificence of the nobles, enabled them to com* 
plete the nave and its aisles up to the vaulting, the transepts and the 
.choir, with its then semicircular termination, before the year 1129. 
The plan was in the usual form of the Latin cross, consisting of nave, 
with triforium and clerestory, aisles, middle transept with eastern aisle, 
and choir with aisles, triforium and clerestory. The grand entrance to 
this Norman church was originally at the western end between the 
towers; but before 1195, the munificent Hugh de Puiset, Bishop of 
Durham, a nephew of King Stephen, had completed the western chapel 
called the Galilee, which projects between the towers, and made a great 
northern doorway for the principal entrance. This was the fifth stage 
and terminated the Norman work. The western front is a remarkaUe 
and most instructive portion of the fabric : it exhibits fine specimens 
of Norman and Transitional work. In 1242 another stage began. The 
*' new fabric " eastward of the Norman church, was begun by Prior 
Melsonby, and the stately eastern transept of the Nine Altars super* 
seded the semicircular apse of the Norman cathedral. The capitals of 
the clustered columns in this fine First-Pointed portion of the fabric are 
filled with luxuriant foliage in all the rich variety of design that cha- 
racterises the style. The piers and arches of the choir from the inter- 
section of the cross to the bay where the First-Pointed work begins, 
exhibit the same features as those of the nave, the piers being massive, 
with the cushion capital, cylindrical and square alternately as in the 
nave ; but a lofty pointed arch, springing from clustered columns of 
dark marble and free-stone, divides the choir from the transept of the 
nine altars. Its branching roof, its tall lancet lights, and its magni- 
ficent circular window (filled some fifty years ago with a strange jumble 
of coloured fragments,) above the triplets of the central portion, form 
a grand and imposing eastern transept seen beyond the termination 
of the choir. They only need suitable stained glass, to become truly 
glorious. 

Richard Poor (Bishop of Salisbury), was Bishop of Durham when 
the transept of the nine altars was commenced. To what his energies 
had accomplished, those of Melsonby, who had been Prior of Colding* 
ham (a cell of Durham), added some of the finest examples of First- 
Pointed work that exist in this country. The First-Pointed style with 
all its elegance and richness, had attained its perfection before the com* 
pletion of this part of the existing fabric, which therefore combines 
fine examples of that style, with a perfect and in some respects unsur- 
passed specimen of the Norman period. Mr. Raine stated that the timber 
used in the construction of the nine altars transept was purchased by 
the monks from Robert Lord Neville of Raby, in a.d. 1232, for six 
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himdr^ and thirty marks, a aom which might be computed worth £5,000 
of our money, and he mentioned some curious particulars coaneoted 
with it. The trees grew on the north side of the Wear* on ground 
extending from Sunderland Bridge to Willington, with Brancepeth for 
its northern boundary. The contract was to be in force for thirty 
years, and six acres were to be cleared yearly. Young timber was to 
be protected, as were all hawks that should build in the trees. 

The g^reat middle tower was the work of various periods, but the 
lantern was built in the time of Bishop Farnham, who died in ▲.d. 
It47. The gp*oining of the north transept and c^ the aisles throughout 
is Norman work. It has plain mouldings. The vaulting of the nave 
and south transept however is of subsequent date but of Norman style 
enriched. The pointed arch is seen at the intersection of the ribs, 
which are covered with a profusion of studs or bosses. The vaulting of 
the eastern end of the choir was the work of Prior Hoton, about 1290. 
The builders of the nine altars attached an arcade with beautiful foli- 
ated ornaments to the eastern Norman piers of the choir. 

Less than another century brought in the Middle-Pointed style, of 
which many fine examples are preserved in Durham cathedral. The great 
west window was the work of Prior Fossour, between 1341 and 1374. 

Mr. Raine referred to the Prior*s interesting letter, with an account 
of the battle of Neville's Cross (Durham), ▲.d. 1346, which had been 
published by the Surteea Society. The eastern portion of the south 
aisle of the nave was appropriated to the tombs aud chantry-chapel of 
the Nevilles of Raby. Ralph, Lord Neville, leader of the English 
army in that battle, who died in 1368, was the first layman buried in 
the churoh. Fine altar tombs in memory of the conqueror at Neville's 
Gross, and of another Lord of Raby, are now placed under two of the 
arches opening from nave to aisle. The altar- screen was finished in 
A.D. 1380. it cost eight hundred marks (£633. 6«. 8<I.}, of which Lord 
Neville presented six hundred. Mr. Raine observed, in s|>eaking of 
the munificent Prior Fossour, that he had been interred iu an ox-hide» 
the remains of which were discovered in 1729. The prior's kitchen, 
which stands in the College Square, on the south of the cloister, is to be 
ascribed to hfe period. It is an octagonal building, cmd a valuable spe* 
cimen of a groined roof of the date 1368-1370. llie cost-roll for 
this work (a roll five yards in length) is in existence, and shows that its 
cost was £180. 178. 7d. in the money of those days. 

Proceeding with his notices of the church itself, Mr. Raine remarked 
that the eastern transept was finished before a.d. 1405 ; and that the 
present lantern of the central tower, was the ninth and completing 
stage of the existing fabric. In 1474 the repairs of the tower were 
commenced by Prior Wessington, who effected the works of the Perpen- 
dicular period in his cathedral at a cost of £2,464, an enormous amount 
in our money. Wessington, who was Prior from 1416tol446, left in 
various parts of the cathedral, signal proofs of his taste and liberality. 
He was the champion of the rights of his fraternity, the great restorer 
of the church and the monastic buildings, and was munificent in his 
gifts for the splendour of Divine Service. He was also an author, and 
a MS. in the library of the Dean and Chapter, contains much useful 
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information, compiled by him, relating to the history of his church. 
There were twenty-nine altars in the church of Durham, besides the 
high-altar. One of these was built by Cardinal Langley, Bishop of 
Durham, under the archway of the great west door of the Norman 
cathedral, and before it, he was interred in 1437. After mentioning 
the shrine of S. Cuthbert, the sumptuous canopied-tomb of Bishop 
Hatfield, who died a.d. 1381, and some other monuments, Mr. Raine 
gave a short account of the abbey buildings. The Chapter-House — 
that interesting and once unrivalled fabric — had been commenced 
and finished in the time of Bishop Geoffrey Rufus (1133-1140.) In 
it forty-five of the Bishops of Durham were installed, ending with 
Bishop Barrington in 1791; and the floor was paved with inscribed 
slabs and brasses commemorating the Prelates who had been there in- 
terred. In this Chapter-house were buried the bones of Aidan, first 
Bishop of Lindisfarne, the remains of Turgot, of William de Carileph, 
and Hugh de Puiset. Richard Kellawe was the last Prelate interred 
there. In 1790, the Chapter-house was found " uncomfortable" for 
Chapter meetings, and the work of destruction was begun. The key- 
stones of the groinings were extracted, and the whole roof was allowed 
to fall on the inscribed grave- stones of its pavement ; then the eastern 
portion, forty feet in length, with its magnificent semicircular Norman 
arcade, was destroyed, and a new wall was built across the Chapter- 
house, in which wall sash-windows were inserted ; and by the aid of a 
lath and plaister cieling and a boarded floor, a " comfortable*' square room 
was formed, and a considerable addition made to the Dean's garden ! 

In this room, after accompanying the visitors over the cathedral, Mr. 
Raine exhibited to them some of the more celebrated MSS. of the 
church of Durham. There were the two books said to be in the hand- 
writing of the Venerable Bede (whose tomb in the Galilee was duly 
honoured by the party), the magnificent illuminated Norman MS. of 
the Bible, which had belonged to Bishop Carileph (and in one of the 
illuminations of which, a portrait of that great Prelate is given ;) the 
Bible and the Psalter of Bishop Hugh de Puiset, in the former of which 
there were illuminations glittering with gold as fresh as if it had been 
applied yesterday. But it is as impossible in the limits of the present 
article, to give any account of the manuscript treasures displayed by 
the worthy librarian as to give a full description of the cathedral. Suf- 
fice it therefore to say that the embroidered robes and other personal 
reliques of S. Cuthbert were likewise exhibited, with many of the an- 
tiquities preserved by the Chapter. The GaMlee chapel itself, it having 
been built for the female part of the congregation, and the boundary 
line at the western end of the nave, marked by a blue marble cross in 
the pavement, beyond which women never passed, are curious monu- 
ments of the Saint's aversion to the fair sex. 

The external repairs of the cathedral seem to have commenced in 
1775, when the masonry was sadly decayed. Instead of renovation, 
the surface was planed down to the depth of two, three, or four inches ; 
shafts and capitals, with their mouldings and buttresses, and strings, 
lost, therefore, their due proportion to the fabric. Niches and canopies, 
and figures in stone, were removed; boldly projecting ornaments. 
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suited to the wide sbrface, were cut away ; and bald, miserable niches, 
belonging to no period of architecture, supplanted characteristic orna- 
ments, of which enough was left to have led to their perfect restoration. 
An incongruous parapet and turrets were placed on the massive western 
towers ; nondescript monstrosities, supposed to be Gothic, were placed 
on and around the magnificent north doorway ; and early in the present 
century, the upper stage of the central tower was absolutely encased 
in Parker's cement. When the revolutionary boldness of Mr. Wyatt's 
designs upon this venerable fabric is recollected, we may be thankful 
that more mischief has not been done. One of his proposals was to 
iremove the Norman Galilee altogether, and form a carriage-drive from 
the Palace-green over the site ! Works of restoration are still in pro- 
gress, but unhappily their character has not improved with the revival 
of ecclesiology. The choir is not now separated from the nave by any 
screen. The chief work in hand is the ancient dormitory, — a magni- 
ficent hall, rebuilt at the beginning of the fifteenth century, 1 93 feet in 
length, with an original timber roof, simple in construction and afford- 
ing a good model. This it is intended to appropriate for the chapter 
library and museum, which are now crowded into a hall, built in 1 684, 
on the site of the Abbey Refectory, above a Norman crypt, on the 
south side of the cloister- square. The eight " melodious bells*' were 
last re-cast in 1693. 

In this article, it is impossible to embrace any notices of the rest of 
the abbey-buildings, or of any other of the ecclesiastical antiquities of 
Durham. The castle, formerly inhabited by the mitred sovereigns of 
the County- Palatine, must, however, be mentioned ; it received a due 
share of attention. In 1072, the castle was rebuilt by William the 
Conqueror, on the crest of a bold escarpment looking down upon the 
Wear; and a portion of it having suffered from fire, it was rebuilt 
about 1174, by the munificent Hugh de Puiset, Bishop of Durham, 
himself a kinsman of sovereigns. On the basement floor there is the 
chapel of the castle ; a most interesting monument, in admirable pre- 
servation : it appears to be of about the date of the rebuilding. Above 
it, was the grand staircase. The great doorway under which it led 
remains ; it is recessed, and adorned with chevron and billet mouldings, 
of a richness which surpasses description. In the highest portion of 
the building, now used as a gallery or lobby, is a fine arcade of Norman 
windows, apparently of Bishop de Puiset's work ; but all this venerable 
architecture has been sadly debased and mutilated in recent times, to 
adapt the building to college-rooms. The great hall, which stands to 
the south of the Norman castle, was rebuilt by Bishop Hatfield. The 
crypts have been recently disclosed, and their architecture shows that 
they supported an earlier edifice. — probably the castle hall of the warlike 
and magnificent Bishop Anthony Beke, who was consecrated in 1283. 

This spacious hall, built for the splendid hospitalities of feudal times, 
is full of associations with the past. In it Edward III., and other sove- 
reigns, were regally entertained by the Palatine Bishops ; and its aspect 
still recalls the time when it was their hall of state, — • 

** Where valour bowed before the rood snd book, 
And kneeling knighthood served a Prelate Ijord." 
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It has mm been fitly i^f^ed to the use of the Univenitf, end it wis 
on this occasion the scene of the Warden's splendid hosfnudity. 

On the day before making the visit to Durham, the members of the 
Institute went to Warkwortii and Alnwiok, and were entertained by 
the Duke of Noithnmberland in Alnwick Casde. The Rev. Charles 
Hartshome had previously read a paper on the history of Alnwick 
Castle, and he accompanied the excursiomsts over the deserted keep 
and ruins of 


** Warkworth, proud of Percy's name,'' 

which, if restored, would form a yet more palatial monument of feudal 
grandeur, presenting remains of the architecture of various periods. 
The party were unable to visit the interesting vicinity of Morpeth, 
where there is a gate-tower to the castle of its early lords; a fine 
parish church of Middle- Pointed work ; and the beautiful new church of 
8. James, recently erected in the Romanesque style, through the ener- 
getic devotion of the Hon. and Rev. Francis Grey, the Rector. Within 
three miles from Mori)eth, on the wooded banks of the Wansbeck* 
there is also the fine gate-tower of Bothal Castle, built in the reign of 
Edward III. The barony was formerly the inheritance of the noble 
family of Bertram, and. through the families of Ogle and Cavendish* 
has descended on the Duke of Portland. The parish church of Bothal 
is an edifice of Middle-Pointed work, in which some interesting por- 
tions of an earlier church, and a fine altar-tomb, with effigies of Sir 
Robert Ogle and the heiress of Bertram, are preserved. A church, 
dedicated in honour of the Holy Sepulchre, is said to have stood some- 
what lower down the river, but there are not any remains of it. The 
Templars had a preceptory at no great distance northward. The Rev. 
Henry Hop wood is now Rector of Bothal. 

The church of Warkworth (S. Laurence) was hastily visited ; as tt 
has not been described, a few remarks may be acceptaUr. It is for the 
most part a Norman fabric. It consists of chancel, nave, with a spacious 
south aisle, south porch, and western tower. The aisle opens under 
wide arches, supported by clustered piers of good First- Pointed work. 
These arches form five bays. The north wall is pierced by a row of 
five narrow, deeply-splayed lights, under rounded heads. The door- 
way of a north porch has been blocked up. On the south side the 
lights of the aisle are of restored Perpendicular work. There is a fine 
porch, with stone roof of First-Pointed groining ; the central boss is a 
shield, the bearing defaced. Remains of Norman coping are on the 
chancel wall, and there is one small round-headed window ; but the 
other lights of the chancel have given place to modem windows of the 
meanest character. The tower is early, and of rude architecture, and 
was not part of the Norman plan. It opens under a doorway made in 
the Norman wall, and what was probably the original western window 
has been blocked up ; it carries a spire. The interior of the church is 
impressive. The chancel-arch is Norman ; though plainly moulded, it 
has been fine : it is now depressed, and of ruinous aspect. After the 
destruction of the original high-pitched roof, the chancel was vaulted 
with stone. The roofs of the nave and aisle are open. The chancel 
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fa fitted with mieerable pandling, and the nave with high pews ; the 
onlj stained glass is in the new windows of the aisle. There are fearful 
western galleries, whkh block np more llian one bay of the fine First- 
Pointed arches of the naTe. The pulpit, reading-desk, and clerk's 
•rostmm, are of towering height, llie royal arms (which generally 
accompany pews and violations of ecclesiastical anrangement) are con* 
apioaously placed over the chanoel-arch. 

On the invasion of Northumberland in 1173, by William the Lion, 
the Scots took the castle of Warkworth : and afterwards, when he had 
himself been captured at Alnwick, the Scottish army burned the town 
of Warkworth, and put to the sword all the inhabitants who had taken 
refuge in the church. The existing church is old enough to have been 
the scene of this outrage ; and probably the original timber-roof was 
destroyed at that time. The church contains a fine recumbent effigy, 
-apparently of the time of Edward I., and of such fine design, and in 
such good preservation, that it is perhaps the best in the county. It 
represents a knight in the customary attitude, and has therefore been 
called, as usual, the effigy of a Knight Templar, which it certainly is 
■not. It is placed on a later high-tomb, near to the south porch ; and 
a modem tablet states it to be die effigy of Sir Hugh de Morwick, the 
donor of the common to the parish of Warkworth. 

As the Ecclesiologist does not treat of the peculiarities of Border 
fortresses, or the celebrities of Border story, this notice, as far as 
regards Warkworth, may be closed by mentioning, that the party 
visited the curious rock-hewn chapel, and other chambers of the her- 
mitage upon the Coquet, — a touching relique of pious enthusiasm. It 
has been for centuries deserted by its holy inmates, but it is still 
gnwded round by " waUs of beauty and peace." It is in a sweet 
seclusion, about a mile from Warkworth, higher up the river, and stands 
embowered by trees, whose shadows quiver on the stream below. 
Bishop Percy's well-known poem has given romantic associations to 
this spot. 

It is to be regretted that no attempt was made on this visit of the 
Institute to elucidate the history, and describe the architectural re- 
mains, of the abbeys of Hulne and Alnwick. Neither was it found 
practicable to visit the hallowed ruins of lindisfame, and the once royal 
castle of Bamburgb. 

The abbey church of Hxxham was visited on the 30th of August. 
The town is finely situated. The valley of the Tjne is here very broad, 
and Hexham occupies the slope of a hill which rises from its southern 
bank, and commands a beautiful view of wooded slopes on the opposite 
side of the river descending to the margin of its moss- brown waters. 
A wooded solitude anciently called the Mount of the Eagle, was the 
hermitage of S. John of Beverley, Bishop of Hexham in 685. 

The stations of the Roman wall westward of this old town, were un- 
fortunately made the chief object of the day's excursion ; the members 
therefore could not stop to view many interesting historical monuments 
seen from the Newcastle and Carlisle railway on the road to Hexham. 
Amongst these are the fine parish church of Rjrton (of which Arch- 
deacon Thorp, the Warden oi the University, is Incumbent); the 
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castled mound of Prudboe ; the tower of the church of S. Mary at 
Ovingham on the opposite side of the Tyne, the masonry of which the 
. writer of *' An Ecclesiological Pilgrimage to Hexham and Lindisfame'* 
published in the Ecclesiologist, is disposed to regard as S. Wilfrid's 
work ; the sister churches at By weU ; the fine remains of castellated 
domestic architecture at Aydon» near Corbridge; or, the Radcliffea* 
wood-encircled tower at Dilston. On arriving at Hezham» the visitor^ 
were favoured with an architectural description of the abbey church by 
the Rev. James Turner of the University of Durham* Secretary of the 
Durham Architectural Society. In the present article it would be im- 
possible to do any justice to his remarks, but this is the less to be re- 
gretted, so far as they are descriptive of the edifice, inasmuch as the 
church has been ably described by a learned member of the Ecclesiolo- 
gical Society in the communication above referred to. It must be 
stated, however, that Hexham abbey church is a fine example of First* 
Pointed work, retaining many features found in buildings of transi- 
tion-date, and some later enrichments which are curious as probably 
indicative of the taste and the increased wealth of the fraternity at the 
time they were added. The exterior can no longer boast any grandeur, 
for the nave was destroyed by the Scots in 1296, and was never rebuilt, 
the tower at the intersection is low, and the southern and eastern sides 
of the fabric are blocked up with ruinous buildings, and all sorts of 
barbarous defacements. But entering at the north end of the lofty 
transept, you are no sooner in the interior than you feel the solemnity 
of its grand yet simple architecture. The church consists of choir, 
with aisles, transept with eastern aisles, triforium and clerestory in both. 
The architecture of the whole, which may have been completed as early 
perhaps as A.n. 1200, is in wondrous preservation; and the noble 
fabric remains as it was left by the Augustine Canons, who converted 
the fugitive riches conferred upon them into these solid and enduring 
forms of beauty and edification. But the church being used as the 
church of the parish, white- wash, and galleries, between the piers, — to 
make room for which the canopies of the ancient stall- work of the choir 
were destroyed — and high pews, and miserable modem glass, deface 
and dishonour the holy fane. 

The glories of Durham cathedral were fresh in the minds of the 
visitors to Hexham. Only two days before, they had stood under its 
mighty pillars — alternately square piers with shafts, and massive cylin- 
ders, deeply channelled, some by spiral, others by longitudinal and re- 
ticulated furrows ; they had viewed the long arcades of the triforium 
on either side with its deep shadowy recesses, and of the enriched cle- 
restory arches, rising row on row ; had marked the wide span of the 
vaulting, and the elaborate enrichment of the mouldings ; and tlfty 
had felt that the whole fabric reflected the genius of Norman architects, 
and conveyed a sense of massiveness, solidity, and vastness ; of having 
been built for duration, and of being a fit temple of the Eternal. Yet 
at Hexham, with all the severe simplicity and sternness of its architec- 
ture, they were no less impressed by the grandeur of the stately fabric, 
and felt that the genius of First-Pointed work had ^ded its own graceful 
characteristics to massiveness and solidity. With the exception of the 
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east window, all the lights are the original lancets. Those of the east-' 
em gahle gave way about 1350 to a large Middle- Pointed window, which 
fell into decay, and was replaced in 1821 on a bad model. A very 
noticeable feature of the abbey church is the building called " The 
Lady Chapel/' which stands north and sooth across the eastern end. 
This structure and its present sad state, were described in the last 
number of the Ecclesiologist. Before it could be restored, it would 
probably have to be taken down and rebuilt, for the eastern wall is in a 
most ruinous state. As a consecrated edifice, an historical monument, 
and an example of Middle- Pointed work, the restoration of this chapel 
is much to be desired ; but unless sufficient funds can be obtained to 
restore it, so as to make it an ornament to the rest of the church, its 
removal might perhaps be admissible, but only on condition of the 
eastern end of the choir being restored to what it was before this ad- 
dition was made. It was stated that Mr. Beaumont, the lord of the 
manor and abbey lands, and impropriator of the tithes, contemplates 
the removal of the wretched buildings on the south side of the church, 
and the opening and preservation of the crypt of the Chapter-house, 
and adjacent portions of the cloister. It is to be hoped that this gen- 
tleman may be induced to make such a good work complete, by ena- 
bling the Committee associated for the restoration of the Lady- chapel,' 
to complete the purchase of the last of the old houses built against 
that fabric, and by restoring the interesting edifice itself. 
• The visitors inspected the curious Norman monument called '^ the 
Shrine of Prior Richard," which is adorned with grotesque figures ; 
and was formed, at a later period, into a mortuary chapiel, in which 
there are curious paintings and good tabernacle work of Third-Pointed 
date. They viewed the venerable " Chair of Peace," (Frithstol) a 
relique of the early Norman church and highly privileged sanctuary 
of Hexham ; the unique effigy of an Augustine Canon ; the recumbent 
effigies (detached from their tombs,) and the other monuments which 
are collected in the transept; and some of the more adventurous 
archseologists descended into the subterranean chapel which is, no 
doubt, a relique of the fiamous Saxon edifice of S. Wilfrid, — ^the cathe- 
dral of the earliest Bishopric in Northumberland. This most curious 
chapel, which is built with stones taken from the adjacent Roman sta- 
tion, many of them bearing inscriptions still legible, and Roman orna- 
ments, was below the nave of the First- Pointed church; it is now 
entered by descending a sort of well in the open churchyard. Such a 
monument, with its low round arches, formed by Saxon builders in the 
very dawn of Christianity in our island, cannot be viewed by any 
churchman without lively emotion. A plan of this curious structure, 
with a description, was given in an early number of the Architological 
Journal, It should have been mentioned that an elaborate screen of 
panel- work, painted with figures of the early Bishops, and other sub- 
jects, of late fifteenth century work, divides the choir from the transepts. 
This already lengthy article must now be concluded by a short men- 
tion of Ttnbmouth and jAaaow, the only other Ecclesiastical buildings 
visited by the Institute. The celebrated Priory church at the former 
of these places, is unhappily in ruins ; the church at the latter is still 
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used as the charch of the parish. The old Priory of TTNBMouTHi so 
famous in the annals of the north of England, was founded in the life- 
time of S. Cuthbert himself, and was the place of sepulture of many 
Saxon princes and worthies, and in particular of Oswin, king of Deira, 
who suffered martyrdom in a.d. 651. Here again, the visitors had a 
fine example of First-Pointed work, completed perhaps as early as 
1220, but a much enriched variety, with features in many respects 
unique. The Priory church was originally Norman, and of this earlier 
edifice there remain the abutments of the central tower, a nearly per- 
fect portion of the north aisle, a low cylindrical pillar in the nave, 
(much resembling the Norman pillars in Romsey abbey,) a fine round- 
headed doorway which led into the church from the cloister, and the 
lower portions of walls of the nave arcaded on the exterior. To this 
church a stately choir of First-Pointed work, transepts, and a western 
facade, were added. The choir was 165 feet in length, with north and 
south aules much wider than those of the Norman church. The 
western front presents an enriched and deeply recessed doorway, from 
the basement mouldings of which the accumulated earth has recently 
been removed. The church was parochial as well as conventual. 
Tynemouth was a remarkable example of a fortified priory. It was 
built as a fortress to resist incursions of the Scots ; and after the diaso- 
hition a gate tower was built and a garrison has ever since beoi main** 
tained by the crown. The First-Pointed portions remaining are the 
eastern end and three bays of the south wall of the chancel — a lofty and 
imposing monument ; an arch of the south transept ; the screen between 
the parochial church and the conventual church; and the western 
front. They have been so frequently delineated that the memory of 
readers will probably render unnecessary a detailed description. It 
may, however, be stated that the clustered columns and foliated capitsis 
are of the most graceful character. The mouldings are enriched with 
the nail-head ornament, and the capitals are delicate and highly varied. 
The chief feature of the eastern gable is a noble triplet of three lancet 
windows surmounted by a second row of three Ughts of less height, the 
oentral compartment of the gable above being pierced for an oval win» 
dow. There are galleries in the triforium and clerestory, the arches o£ 
which are wider, and highly enriched. The galleries dl communicate 
by spiral stairs. The indole was covered by a vaulted roof groined 
with moulded ribs, parts of which are visible, springing from above the 
first tier of lights. Tynemouth was a Benedictine monastery, refounded 
shortly after the Conquest, and was a cell to S. Alban*B, where the 
founder, Robert de Mowbray, Earl of Nortiiumberland, died a monk* 
It occupies a commanding headland on the north side of the estuary of 
the Tyne, formerly the site of a Roman station ; and in its completeness 
must have presented the grandest object on the Northumbrian coast. 
The monastic buildinga were extensive, but little remains of them save 
a part of the g^est-house, and some ancient stairs in the rock descend* 
ing to what is called the Prior's Haven. A small unique chapel was 
added beyond the eastern end, probably by one of the noble fismily of 
Percy as a mortuary chapel. It has attracted much attention lately, 
under the name of " the Lady Chapel," having recently been relin- 
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quiahed by the Ordnance authoritiefl, (who used it as a powder-maga- 
zine.) in order to its restoration by the parish, aided by subscriptions. 

jAamow is a theme of which it is difficult to speak in a few words. 
Its history, as one of the earliest monuments of the conversion of £ng- 
hmd, now remaining, and as the scene of Venerable Bede's literary 
labour is full of undying interest. Probably the importance of the 
Monastery continued down to the time of the Danish invasion ; but all 
we know is, that at some time in the eleventh century it was deserted 
and in ruin. The walls, however, were standing though unroofed ; 
and> that parts of them are preserved in the existing building, is ap- 
parent from evident vesUges of Saxon work. The church itself is 
amall, without aisles or transept. Its principal and most ancient fea- 
ture is the tower, which is in the centre, and the lower portion of 
which is believed to be of Saxon work. The upper part is of very 
Early Norman fabrio, but .it contains features which suggest what 
the rest of the church was in its better days, before the unspeak- 
ably mean and deplorable rebuilding in 1783. After the arrival of the 
Gloucestershire monks the ruined buildings were restored. They pre- 
served the famous inscription recording the dedication of the church by 
CeoUnd the Abbot, in the reign of Ecgfridi king of Northumberland^ 
which ancient relique is now bmlt into the wall over the entrance to 
the chancel. From the time of the Norman conquest, Jarrow was 
maintained under the protection of the monastery of Durham, but its 
ancient importance never returned* Coal-pits and alkali works have 
BOW brought thousands of toiling men around the church of Jarrow, 
but the tithes are in the hands of impropriators ; the clergy are ren-* 
dered powerless to check the dissent and growing heathenism of the 
people ; and the little church itself is in danger of ruin. This is the 
state of Jarrow— the place from which the light of the Gospel shone 
through the kingdoms of the Heptarchy ; the place to which the pious,- 
ihe learned, and the great of Christendom resorted in the days of the 
immortal Monk I The incumbent* (the Rev. J. M. Mason) is earnestly 
endeavouring to raise the fands required for securing the tower, and 
rebuilding the church in a manner suitable to the wants of the popula- 
tion, and if possible, worthy of its ancient distinction. With this view 
he has procured a careful survey to be made by Mr. G. G. Scott, 
whose Report has been put into circulation. The ancient tower, it 
seems, is in actual danger of falling. It should have been mentioned 
that a good Middle-Pointed window has been inserted in the south wall 
of the chancel, in which there are also some small, round-headed windows 
(now blocked up,) of rude and early work, llie chancel contains 
some very fine oak carving of Perpendicular date, but retaining Flam- 
boyant ornaments. It consists of panels for stall desks. 

It was hoped that the members of the Institute would have been 
able to make an excursion to Finchale Abbey, if not to Brinkbum 
Priory. From some want of proper arrangements, however, these in- 
teresting places were left unvisited. A paper on Brinkbum was the 
only other communication illustrative of the Ecclesiastical edifices of 
the northern diocese that was read at the meeting. 

And now. in concluding this lengthened notice, let it be asked 
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whether much good might not be accomplished if the £ccle«ological 
Society itself were to come into every diocese of England ? No region 
can present a richer field for investigation by the Ecclesiological anti- 
quary than the diocese of Durham ; and in none is there more room 
for improvement in those matters of internal arrangement in which the 
Ecclesiological Society have already effected so much good. 


THE PREFACE AND SPECIMENS OF THE "ENGUSH 

PSALTER/' 

The English Psalier, adapted to the ancient ecclesiastical chant. Specie 
mens, with the Preface and Introduction, Loudon : Masters ; No« 
vello; J. Ollivier* 

" Will the varieties of Gregorian Psalters ever become as numerous 
as those of Selections of metrical psalms and modem hymns, and of 
tunes appropriate thereto ?'* is a question which will naturally be sug* 
gested by the appearance of a work like the present. We are inclined 
to answer it in the negative ; first, because the admirers of Gregorian 
music are, for the most part, actuated by a Church spirit ; and there- 
fore we ought to hope and believe that the natural partiality for one's 
own productions, which has undoubtedly been the cause of the multi* 
plicity of modem hymn and tune books, will be subdued by a hearty 
belief in ** the Communion of Saints *' ; and secondly, we trast that 
before Gregorian Psalters have had many more years to multiply in, 
the English Church, having assembled in Synod, will commission the 
best qualified of her sons to prepare, under her authority, such works 
as may be necessary towards a decent celebration of her ofiices. Till 
then, we mean to rest content with Mr. Helmore's works, not expecting 
that any single individual will produce better ; and it would only be 
natural for us to be rather angry with those who promote division 
among the admirers of the ancient ecclesiastical chant. But it is 
almost impossible to read the preface of the work now before us with* 
out verifying the proverb* *' A soft answer turneth away wrath " ; so 
respectfully does the author speak of the works of his predecessors, 
and so modestly of his own. No one believes that Mr. Helmore's 
works are altogether perfect ; nor can we reasonably expect that eveiy 
church musician should think as highly of them as we ourselves. 

But it is time to enter upon an orderly statement of the merits and 
demerits of the work before us ; and first we must find fault with the 
title page. There is neither name nor initials of the author in any 
part of the work, nor anything that can serve as a convenient handle ; 
so that in speaking of the work, since the whole title is too long to be 
quoted every time, people will be apt to call it, ** The English Psidter," 
as if this were the only work of the kind that ought to be used in 
English churches. We have a good hope that this fault at least will 
be remedied when the whole work is brought out. 
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The preface (extending to eighty-seven closely printed pages) con**' 
tains much that is excellent. We could adopt nearly every word of 
our author's remarks on the Gregorian Psalters which preceded Mr. Hel- 
more's. The arguments against the strict syllabic method employed 
in the Psalter bearing the initials W. B. H. are very ably stated. With 
respect to Mr. Helmore's Psalter, the author says : 

** First, we think that its principle of notation is an objection to it. as « 
work for popular use. It is very perplexing, indeed, for any but a practised 
eye to follow two lines at one time, (i,e, a stave of music and a line of letter- 
press), at least, without having carefully and repeatedly ^ne over them before ; 
and this not only makes it extremely difficult for unskilled musicians to sing 
Mr. Helmore's Psalter correctly, without a veiy great deal of previous prac- 
tice ; but it has also, in many cases, a tendency to distract their minds, and 
to take away their attention too much from the sense and meaning of the 
words that they are singing/'^-p. xii. 

We grant, of course, that it is not near so easy for unskilled mu* 
sieiaits to sing by note as to sing by ear only ; but if they are to sing 
by note, (which is supposed in every Mted Psalter,) it must be a great 
help to have the notes placed close above the syllables to which they 
are to be sung, instead of being obliged to turn the eye to another 
part of the page, or to the opposite page, according to the plan adopted 
in the present work. Our author proceeds : 


" But there is also another evil effect which is likely to arise from this _ 
rangement; and this too, even in the case of tolerably skilful singers. From 
there being a note invariably allotted to every syllable, and from the conser 
quent necessity there is, of continually comparing the two together, as one 
goes along the two lines, it is almost impossible to avoid singing them in a 
certain measured and deliberate manner ; such, indeed, as is totally opposed 
to that style of spirited recitation, which is perhaps the especial and peculiar 
characteristic of the true ecclesiastical chant.^' — p. xiii. 

We can only say that in all our experience with Mr. Helmore's Psalter 
we have met with no such evil as that here described. If it has any 
actual existence, it has probably arisen from an endeavour to observe 
too strict a proportion between the long and short notes. 

The next objection made to Mr. Helmore's Psalter, is '* the frequent 
use of anticipatory notes." The case is this. It often happens that there 
is some short, or at least unaccented, syllable, which cannot have a 
note of the melody allotted to itself solely. We have then the choice 
of two courses ; either to make the unaccented syllable an appendage 
to the preceding, or a precursor of the following syllable. For example, 
in setting the Venite to the eighth tone, first ending, the last word of 
the eighth verse may stand either thus : 


JC 


The difference may seem trifling, but it is of some importance* ea* 
pecially when such unaccented syllables are frequent. The author of 
the work before us objects to the second of these methods, as giving 
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too stiff and ponderoiu an effect, though he has regularly employed- it 
4t the mediation of the second, fifth, and eighth tones. We cannot 
deny that Mr. Helmore has sometimes carried it too far, for instance, 
"^here he has altered Marbeck's setting of the Ambrosian Te Deum. 
Qn the other hand, the effect of a frequent use of the first method is 
too light and tripping. 

The next point of difference is the use in the present work of the 
modem staff of five lines with the G def on the second line, instead of 
the old staff of four lines with the F or G clef in various positbns* 
This appears to us to be so far a matter of taste that it is not worth 
while to say much about it. No one who reads an ancient author 
with interest regrets the time spent in learning the original language ; 
and a knowledge of the older notation will equally repay the student 
of church-music for the time spent in acquiring it, which need not be 
more than a hundredth part of that which is necessary for mastering a 
dead language. With regard to the materials of which parish choirs 
must be in a great measure composed, namely, children and others who 
have no previous knowledge of music, it is a benefit to teach them the 
ancient notation first, since it both makes a good foundation for the 
modem, and saves them from being puzzled at the outset with a great 
variety of sharp and fiat signatures. 

The last objection which our author brings against Mr. Helmore's 
Psalter is, that it gives in general " one tone, and. only one, to all thq 
Psalms appointed for a morning and^ evening service." We agree with 
faim^ that it has a good effect to change the tone, or at least the ending, for 
nearly every Psalm ; but it would not be well to attempt this in daily 
service, except where the choir is quite familiar with the use of the 
tones. 

It is remarkable that our author, though differing from Mr. Helmore 
on so many points, has followed him in what seems to us the least 
defensible feature of his works, namely, the antepenultimate accentua-^ 
tion of the second and sixth tones ; and as these are not the only faults 
of the kind in the work before us, (for we find the same accentuation 
applied also to the first ending of the fourth tone !) we take occasion to 
treat of this branch of the subject somewhat fully. In works relating 
to the use of the Psalm-tones in the Latin Church, we find the letters 
euouae attached to certain notes of each of the tone-endings ; these 
letters representing the vowels of the two last words of the Gloria 
Patri, and serving as a guide for the application of the corresponding 
notes to the concluding syllables of each verse of the Psalms. In many 
of the endings each of these letters is attached to one note ; in others 
there are two or even more notes to one letter. For instance, in the 
principal ending of the third tone, the last two letters have three notes 
between them, the last having- two of the three, according to the ge- 
nuine Latin practice, l^hese letters, therefore, stand either for certain 
notes, or for definite groups of notes. Now, in framing rules for the 
application of the tones to the English Psalter, we must be chiefly 
guided by the Latin practice. The melodies may indeed have existed 
bcfoie there was a Church in Rome, but this is a question which does 

1 The word and must be a dip of the pen for or. 
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not affect our mode of uuBg them. We mast take thinga aa they are 
handed down to 110, reforming them where there is goodreaaon for doing 
80, but not building on mere conjecture or caprice« Aeeording to the 
Latin use, though the tones have not auch a fixed accent as is given to them 
in the moat recent English works, there is a decided tendency towards a 
fixed accentuation; and this tendency should be complied with by 
English adapters, in general, because singers of our day cannot dispense 
with a fixed accent* and because our own language is probably the 
moat strongly accented language that ever existed ; and in its particular 
results, because it is desinable that the LaUu and English uses of the tones 
should agree aa Car aa is practicable. The same succession of notes 
indeed might be used as a diant for a Paalm in any language, but it is 
evident that the rules for applying tiie notes to the syUables muat be 
framed with a due regard to the characteriatics of the language. The 
Psalm tones are generally believed to be of Hebrew origin ; and in that 
language, supposing it to be pronounced mainly as it is by the Jews of 
this day, the rale would be simply to give one syllieJile to each note, or 
group of notes, not reckoning the 6hev4 as forming a syllable at all*^ 
But, with respect to Latin, we have not met with any work in which 
the strict syllabic plan is followed. The adaptation of syllables to 
notes in Latin would naturally be regulated in the same manner as the 
construction of Latin verse, namely, by the quantity of the syllables, 
rather than by their accentuation. Still, since the accentuation of 
Latin words depends in great measure upon the quantity of their sylla« 
bles, some connection would be necessarily established between the 
notes of the tones and the accent of the words. It will be found thati 
in about nineteen out of twenty verses of a Latin Psalm, the notes 
represented by a, fall upon accented syllables. The inevitable conse- 
qaeuoe is that an accent is generated upon that note (or upon the first 
note of the group, when there is more than one note to the 0) in the 
tone itself; so thiat, when we use the tones with a fixed accent, as we 
must for English wwds, there is more reason for putting the accent on 
this note than on any other. Tliis course Mr. Helmore has followed, 
except in the caaes of the second and sixth tones. In the work before 
us an additional deviation is made with respect to the fourth tone. In 
Marbeck's " Booke of Common Praier Noted," a work highly valuable 
for its age, though somewhat defective from being a first attempt at 
adapting English words to the ancient chant, the accentuation of the 
tonea employed is not invariable* but the prevailing accentuation is in 
accordance with the principles above laid down. It is remarkable how, 
in his setting of the Athanasian Creed to the fourth tone, and where 
the same endmg occurs in the Te Deum, he studiously avoids the accen. 
Cuation which our author has chosen. Before quitting diis subject, we 
muat state, that musicians of the Latin Church are not universally 
agreed as to the application of the letters euouae to the tones in all 
cases; for instance, Mr. Novello, in his Canlica Veepera, allots two 

' Any of our readers who may be in London and disengaged on a Snnday after- 
noon, may witness the working of this plan, not indeed with the ancient tones, but 
with modem Anglican chants, (a less congruoas union,) at the Jews* Episcopal 
Chapel, Palestine Plaoe, Hackney, near Bethnal Green. 
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notes of the sixth tone to the a, and not to the preceding «, as b gene- 
rally done ; so that Mr. Helmore is not quite without precedent in 
placing the accent on the last note but two of that tone. But this is 
the only important variation that we are aware of. 

We do not think it right to pass by another instance of what seems 
excessive self-confidence in our author. In the TV Deum, the word 
Sabaoth is accented on the second syllable, whereas the uniform tra* 
dition of our country places it on the first. We say " taUform tra^ 
dition/' because, though there are persons in the present day who 
accent the second, it would be impossible, as we think, to produce any 
precedent for so doing beyond the limit of this century. Marbeck* 
together with Tallis, Byrd, Farrant, and all the cathedral composers 
whose works we are able to refer to, or remember hearing, agree in 
ttot accenting the penultima ; and Walker, the orthoepist, makes no 
question respecting the word. As for the ante-reformation practice, it 
was undoubtedly to put the principal accent on the last syllable, 
according to the Hebrew.^ This would naturally produce a secondary 
accent on the first syllable, (for the Hebrew practice of placing the 
secondary accent close to the primary is too much opposed to the 
genius of western languages to be adopted into them,) and this se« 
condary accent would, as naturaUy, at least in England, become in 
course of time the primary. As for the Hebrew qnawtity, on which 
alone the penultimate-accentuators of this word seem to rely, a little 
more knowledge of that language, or a little consideration, would have 
taught them that, since that (unlike the Greek and Latin quantity) is 
a shifting thing, dependent for the most part upon the accentuation, it 
cannot be right to make it a foundation for an accentuation at variance 
both with the Hebrew and vnth that which is most natural to English- 
men. If it were, we had better begin with cases where there is an im- 
mutable vowel, as the name Samuel. 

We hope our readers will not think we have dwelt too long on 
trifling matters. It is worth while to attempt to check unjustifiable 
innovation in the smallest things ; for " he that is faithful in that which 
is least, is fiaithful also in much ; and he that is unjust in the least, is un« 
just also in much.'* All the greatest heretics, probably, have exercised 
themselves first in a small way. The less there is to be gained by de- 
parture from established practice, the less excuse there is for disturbing 
the minds of people by it. 

To conclude, we feel obliged to dissuade our readers from intro- 
ducing this work into their choirs. It will not, we believe, render 
chanting at all easier than Mr. Helmore's Psalter has done, and the faults 
we have pointed out are a bar to its being adopted. in any place. On 
the other hand, the remarks on choral service in general, and on other 
ritual matters, which occupy the greater part of the preface, are so 
admirable, that the '' Specimens " are quite worth purchasing, for their 
sake ; and we heartily concur in the wish expressed by a kindred pe« 
riodical, that the author would have those sixty-three pages printed as 
a tract. Where there is so much wbdom already, we may well hope 
that it will yet increase. 

> See the Port Royal Latia Grammar, on the accents of Hebrew words. 
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AN ENGLISH HYMNAL. 

jim Englkh Hymnal* Mozley. 

A BI8ADVAMTAQB inseparably connected vith the publication of our 
own Hymnal Noted Ib this; that it gives a suspicious and invidious look 
to any criticism which we may offer on similar attempts from other 
hands. Yet perhaps the very fact of having laboured in the same field 
ought to make us the better judges of the merit of fellow labourers ; 
because we are better acquainted with the difficulties of the task, and 
the means of overcoming or avoiding them. At all events, we shall 
venture on the task in the present instance, and say candidly what we 
think of the book before us. 

Our first expression must be one of regret, that the editors, intend- 
ing to bring out a work to a very great extent on the same plan as our 
own Hymnal* did not cooperate with us, and ensure unity, instead of 
division, of action. We are not so strong that we can afford even 
sesthetical schisms. If not quite in the condition of Sir John Friend, 
when he said, ** We must all hang together, or else we shall all haog 
separate,'* we may learn a moral from his words. We earnestly in- 
vited assistance : keeping our one great principle, of giving the Sarum 
Hymns to the old melodies, we were ready to admit any modification 
of plan; and, as the earliest labourers in the field, we think that 
we had a claim to be helped by those who intended to imitate our 
example. 

More especially if they thought our labours good enough to avail 
themselves of a part. The editors of the " English Hymnal " have 
done us the honour of copying from us very largely ; and, what is 
more strange, have actually sent their readers to our Hymnal Noted 
for the tunes of eighteen Hymns in their own l}ook. Therefore, to 
sing the *' English Hymnal," the Hymnal Noted is also wanted. 

Our first great objection to this. book is, that the ancient metres are 
frequently not retained ; and that, therefore, the ancient melodies can- 
not be employed. 

Our second great objection is, that the compilers have made a selec- 
tion of Hymns, — ^both from ancient and modem sources ; — a proceeding 
which, we have always contended, it is beyond the power of any thing 
but a Synod to authorise. The Sarum Hymnal, words and metre, is 
ours : but at present, the Sarum Hymnal alone. On both these points 
we have so often spoken that we shall add nothing on either of them 
now. We shall, however, notice a few details, and first we must point 
out an instance or two, where, in copying from us, our authors have so 
injured our sense, as to make the compliment one of doubtful character. 
In the Hymn, Prima dierum omnium, (the second in our book, the first 
in the " English Hymnal,"} the latter runs thus : 

" O Father of unclouded lieht 1 
We pray Thee, kneeling in Thy sight. 
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From all defilement to be freed. 
From every sinful act and deed : 

" We/ f A«-^ortf, Savtour, cry to Thee, 
To cleanse us from iniquity," &c. 

The version is our own : but the omission of a verse renders the word 
therefore pure nonsense. The intervening stanza, in the original, sets 
forth the dreadful punishment of sin : and then the <' Ob hoCf Re- 
demptor/' comes in with foree. 

Our next quotation involves another objection which lies against the 
book. In the Hymn, ConHtor alme eiderwn, the third verse is this : 


<( 


Vergente mnndi vetpere, 
Uti sponsus de thalamo, 
Egressus honestisBim& 
Vuginis matria clausullL'' 


Our translation of the two first lines was this : 


*' Thou cam'st, the Bridegroom of the Bride, 
As drew the world to evening tide.'' 


>» 


Our authors, copyrog the rest of the verse from us, give the two fijrst 
lines as follows : 

"Thou, by the Cross that world to win, 
From common stain of common sin.'* 

We could not conceive why ; till, turning to the .Roman Reformation 
of the Hymns, we read 

" Commune qui mundi nefas 
Ut expiares, ad crucem," &c. 

How commonplace, compared with the original, we need not point out. 
Here we first discovered, what subsequent investigations confirmed, 
that the translation of the '* English Hymnal *' has been made from the 
Roman alteration, not the Sarum original. 

The Hymn of Sedulius for the Epiphany contains this stanza : 

" Novum genus potentiee I 
Aquse rubescunt hydrise : 
Vinumque jussa fundere 
Mutavit unda originem.^ 

We, translating strictly what stood before us, said : 

" New miracle of Power Divine I 
The water reddens into wine : 
He spake the word ; and poured the wave 
In -other streams than nature gave." 
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Our authors read, for we cannot say translate, thus : 


" Last, Cana saw her glorious Lord, 
When Nature changes at His word ; 
New miracle of Power Divine, 
The water reddens into wine !" 

In Audi, benigne Conditor we are happy to find that we have satisfied 
our editors ; as, out of sixteen lines, they have borrowed fourteen. 

In the VexiUa Regis, translated from the Roman, at the third and 
fourth lines we lose the grand stately flow of Fortunatus in the alter- 
nate rhyme which is employed, and to which we are made to con- 
tribute. 

Hymnal Noted. English Hymnal, 

"On whose dear arms^ so widely "On whose blest arms, so widely 

flung, flun^p. 

The weight of this world's ransom The price of human kind to pay, 

hun^; The weight of this world's ran- 

The price of human kind to pay, som hung. 

And spoil the Spoiler of his prey." And spoiled the Spoiler of his 


prey 


We now turn to some specimens of original translation. 

One of the finest Hymns in mediaeval Hymnology is the Pange, 
lingua, gloriosi prtBlium certaminis^ divided, as it now is, for convenience' 
sake into two, and containing nine stanzas. We think that we never 
saw such a wreck as it becomes in the present work, where it is reduced 
to four. The first verse is thus rendered : and we may remark that the 
-version is that given by Mr. Valdey, in a forgotten work, " Devotions 
on the Passion," (1842). 

" Panse, lingua, gloriosi " Sing, O my toneue* devoutly sing, 

Prefium certammis. The conquests of our glorious King ; 

Et super crucis trophaeum Proclaim aloud the triumph high. 

Die triumphum nooilem, The sacred Cross's victoiy : 

Qualiter Redemptor orbis And how upon that Altar laid, 

Immolatus vicent." Our price the world's Rbdbbmbr 

paid." 

The point of the verse, which the quaint old lines give : 

** Mors mortis morti mortem. Mors I morte daret ni, 
^temse vite janua clausa foret ;" 

the point, the key-note, the antiphon to the whole Hymn, that it was 
BT death that our Lord conquered death, is gone. In the original the 
Cross is a Trophy, not an Altar : Christ a conqueror, not a victim. 
The translator of the Sarum Hymnal, still more wonderfully : 

"The Saviour of the world was slain. 
Yet did a noble victory gain." 

The four next verses, the glorious antithesis of wood redeemed by 
wood, art met by art, are passed over by our editors : and the second 
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part, the Lustra sex, is tacked on in a most surprising way. The Crux 
fidelis, one of the fairest flowers of Latin poetry, is omitted : and the 
sublime address that follows is thus rendered : 

" Flecte ramot, arbor alta, '* Bend down thy branches^ haughty 

Tenaa laxa yiscera. Tree, 

£t rigor lenteacat ille Suspend thy wonted cruelty ; 

Quem dedit natiTitas, Relax thy tightened arms ; repress 

£t superni membra Regis For once thy natiye stubbornness ; 

Miti tendas stipite/' Thy Royal Burden gently bear. 

And spare our dyingGoD, O spare r' 

Nothing can be further from the spirit of the original. Not a word 
there about haughtiness, cruelty, and stubbornness : (as indeed, how 
could there be, when the very next stanza begins — Sola digna tu fuisti 
Ferre pretium saculi?) The Latin addresses the Cross with the 
highest love and veneration : the English with anger : and the ex- 
pression For once, giyes that anger the air of scolding. 

In the Salvete fiores Martyrum, is a very curious mistranslation ; 
Prudentius says : 

" Aram sub ipaam simplices 
Palmft et coronis luditit." 

boldly representing the Holy Innocents, with other Martyrs, under the 
Heavenly Altar, and there, in their guilelessness {simplices, " in their 
mouth was found no guile/* says the Epistle for the day) sporting with 
their crowns and palms : our editors : 

'* Ye smiled beneath the murderer's frown. 
Ye sported with your martyr's crown." 

But surely this is not to translate. S. Thomas's Pange, lingua, ghriosi 
thus begins : "Of the Body blest and broken, O my tongue, the 
mystery sing.'* But it was by the blessing of the bread that it be- 
came our Lord's Body : so that the slightest censure the translation 
can expect, is that it is nonsense. We might add to this list in- 
definitely. The two translations we like best are O sola magnarum 
urbium, and Christe sanctorum decus Angelorum : though the latter could 
not be sung to the measure of the original. 

There are a good many modem Hymns ; and strange enough some 
of them are, e.g. 

*' And like Thine awful Self, within 
There something is denouncing sin. 
And working bitter pains." 


Again; 


cc 


Jesus lives] no longer now 
Can thy terrors, Death, appal na : 

Jbsus lives 1 and this we know. 
Thou, O Death, canst not enthral us." 


(This last, by the way, if not imitated, mediately or immediately, from 
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the Refonned Hymn Book, the Christelijke gegangen, now widely used 
in Holland, presents a curious coincideirce with it.) 

So aUo we might refer to the 86th Hymn, that reads like a parody 
on the Dirge in Cymbeline. We could wish, here and there, a greater 
accuracy in rhyme> e.g. : 

** Ye lenrants of a martyred Lord, 
His Martyr's praise proclaim abroad, 

" The woes which God as Man hath borne. 
The works which Man as God hath done. 

" Thus they ehant their j(^ful hjrmn, 
Peace on earth, good will to men.'' 

We will conclude with one observation as to the tunes. Here we 
find a singular medley. A certain number of " Long Metres *' are 
all set down to the Christmas Melody, Jesu Redempior, By way of 
variety, a '* Common Metre " (04,) is set to the same : or, if it be 
Lent, to Audi benigne Condiior, *' Sing, O my tongue, devoutly sing," 
a ^' Long Metre," is to go to Pange lingua gloriosi, a Trochaic 
tetrameter. In fact, a choir, going by the Index of the English 
Hymnal, would eztravagate in a very curious manner. 

Yet, to end, whatever be the faults of this book, what an unspeak* 
able advance it shows on '^ Percy Hymn Books," and " Simeon Col- 
lections," and " Bickersteth's Psalms and Hymns !" We may well 
thank God and take courage. 


THE NORWICH, LINCOLN. AND SALISBURY VOLUMES OF 
THE ARCHiEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

Proeeediugs of the Archaeological Institute, Norwich, 1847; Lincoln, 
1848; Salisbury, 1849. 3 vols. 8vo., London, at the Office of the 
Institute, and G. Bkll, 1850, 1851. 

** It never rains but it pours." We had long been petitioning the Ar« 
chnologioal Institute not to be so chary in making the world posses- 
sor of its most valuable volumes, and now we have three lying before 
us for review. We have one alloy, a great one, in our pleasure at this 
influx, that increased speed seems to have been purchased at the ex« 
pense of the omission of Professor Willis' contributions. Neither 
the Norwich, the Lincoln, nor the Salisbury volume contains his paper 
upon the cathedrals of those cities. The loss this is need not be told. 
Ecclesiology, properly speaking, does not occupy a large proportion 
of the Norwich volume (1847). Before we proceed to the articles 
which come more immediately under our cognizance, we must call at- 
tention to Mr. J. M. Kemble's learned and interesting paper, modestly 
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headed " A few notes respecting the Bishops of East Anglia." The Ref . 
A. P. Stanley has contributed a paper on the post tdcen by Norfolk 
and Suffolk in the Reformation. Mr. Oough Nichols has published an 
essay on Precatory or Mortuary Rolls, and particularly one of the* 
Abbey of West Dereham, Norfolk. Mortuary-roUs were a species of 
encyclic letters announcing the decease of the head of a religious 
house, which were sent round to the dependent or allied houses by an 
itinerant ambassador to announce the event and secure their prayers, 
and were, after the manner of those days, richly illuminated. The 
successive houses at which the envoy called endorsed their own tituli 
upon it, as the proof that he had fulfilled his mission. 

The principal monography is Mr. Petit's memoir of Wymondham 
church, Norfolk, illustrated by a plan and woodcuts. Wymond- 
ham church is an ecclesiological ctujp well worthy of attention, and 
ably handled by Mr. Petit. Externally, at present, we behold at first 
sight a western tower, a clerestoried nave and aisles of Third-Pointed, 
and an eastern octagonal tower, and nothing more. This is strange 
enough, and our surprise is not diminished when on entering we per- 
ceive that under the Third -Pointed carvings of the rich and lofty roof 
and the coeval clerestory, extend a Romanesque arcade and triforium, 
that the eastern tower has no entrance into the nave, which contains 
its own ritual sanctuary — and that beyond the ancient church are nu- 
merous riemains of buildings, proving that Wymondham church was 
once a large cross church of a collegiate character. The explanation 
is, that in its first condition it was a conventual church, built like si- 
milar structures, on the cruciform plan, with central lantern, and that 
its actual anomalies are the petrified record of a chapter in mediaeval 
church history, more curious than edifying. Wymondham priory, 
founded in the reign of Henry I., was a cell of S. Alban*s, and in 1440 
became an abbey : it was also the parish church, but the corporation 
and the parishioners could not agree. The consequence was the almost 
inconceivable arrangement (forestalling pretty nearly the modem treat* 
ment of S. Saviour's, South wark), of cutting the church in two be- 
tween the contending parties, in this original fashion, viz. — ^The monks 
kept the choir and transepts, and pulled down (that is clear) the central 
tower ; in lieu of that they built the present eastern tower, square be- 
neath and octagonal above, on the site of the two most eastemly bays 
of the nave. This, being securely fenced from the nave by a stout stone 
wall, became nave or narthex to the abbey church beyond. The re* 
maining nave was then abandoned to the parishioners, who planted their 
altar against the west wall of the octagon tower. The parishioners 
lost no time in signalizing their compromise by building the present 
noble western tower, which they commenced in 1410. The monks did 
all they could to stop the work, but the Archbishop of Canterbury at 
his metropolitan visitation, gave it in favour of the parish, with a re- 
striction as to ringing the bells. At the dissolution the conventual 
portion of the church was ptilled down, while the parishioners, strange 
to state of the days of the dissolution, began church building, by re- 
erecting the south aisle of a grefater width. About this time Hke« 
wise, or in the days of Queen Mary more probably, the gorgeous 
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cinque cento sedilia must have been reared. They are unique we be- 
lieve as sedilia in that style. 

Mr»Parker contributes a copious series of very interesting and accurate 
notes on the churches of Norwich and its vicinity, while Mr. Albert 
Way describes, with a facsimile, a very curious painting of the four- 
teenth century, representing the scourging, bearing the cross, cruci- 
fizion, resurrection and ascension, which must formerly have been a 
retable over some altar in Norwich cathedral, and which after having 
been barbarously cut down into an oblong shape, and reversed, served 
as a table, until the hidden treasure was accidentally discovered, a short 
time previously to the meeting of the Institute. A few minor ecclesi- 
ological contributions are likewise to be found in this volume. 

In 1848 the Institute met at Lincoln, and the first paper is upon the 
ancient episcopal palace at Lincoln, by Mr. E. J. Willson, illustrated 
by a plan and restored elevation and section of that most interesting 
structure, the gradual work of centuries, and still exhibiting beautiful 
fragmeDts of mediaeval work, especially in the remains of the large 
hall, transitional between First and Middle-Pointed. Mr. Winston 
describes elaborately the remains of painted- glass at Lincoln cathedral 
and Southwell Minster, in an essay, including also some general re- 
marks on glass-painting. The explanation with a skeleton diagram of 
the large rose window in the north transept of the former church is 
most minute. Mr. Winston very justly complains of no general en- 
graving of the glass in this window being in existence. Mr. F. C. 
Penrose discusses the system of proportion in the nave of Lincoln ca- 
thedral. Mr. Petit's monography of Southwell Minster is most care* 
fully and profusely illustrated, and we were very glad to notice how 
carefully Mr. Cockerell describes, with the aid of lithographed repre- 
sentations, the sculptures of Lincoln cathedral ; developing the symbo- 
lical teaching of the various angels in the spandrils of the triforium of 
the presbytery, or angels' choir, as after them it is usually termed. Mr, 
Cockereirs hearty appreciation of and love for mediaeval art is equally 
cheering and significative. 

In 1849 Salisbury was the place of gathering, and therefore of course 
the British antiquities of Stonehenge and Silbury Hill, and the classic 
treasures of Wilton divided attention with the soaring church of 
Richard Poore. But Mr. Winston is very elaborate in his essay on the 
glass of Salisbury cathedral, in a paper illustrated by coloured represen- 
tations of the very beautiful, but hitherto strangely neglected, specimens 
of grisaille interlaced with colour to be found in that church, some in 
situ, some thrown away into boxes and lying in a corner. It is to be 
trusted that these fragments will not be allowed to remain much longer 
in this ignoble neglect, now that the daubs which disfigure the lady 
chapel are to be replaced by worthier glass. Indeed we believe that 
the authorities are now fully alive to their value ; and we know that in 
a church now in the course of erection in London, the clerestory is 
being filled by grisailles, for which these remains have given the motif. 

On this occasion Mr. Petit appears as the describer of Wimborn 
Minster, in which work, os usual, his pencil ably seconds his pen. Mr. 
Petit finds in an old account of the churchwardens, that in 1459 
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" Dean Keymer gave £30 tovards the rebuildmg of the belUtower. 
This date agrees very well with the style of the western tower, which 
is Perpendicular, of not a very early character ; and we may infer that 
this tower did not, like the western tower of Wymondham church in 
Norfolk, owe its existence to disputes between ecclesiastics and pa- 
rishioners ; shut stood upon the site of a former tower probably com- 
prehended in the original design." The stone spire oi the central 
tower fell in 1600, or according to other authorities in 1610, when the 
present angle turrets were erected as the substitute termination. The 
squinches of this spire still exist. It is to be noticed that 1610 is the 
date of the choir fittings of rich cinque cento woodworic, and arranged 
in strict accordance with the traditional distribution of the choir of a 
collegiate church. Mr. Petit argues that cinque cento woodwork b the 
most appropriate fitting for a Romanesque church. We cannot, it is 
needless to say, agree with him. For what he urges in its favour he 
seems to have had mainly in his eye the elaborate woodcarvings of the 
third age, and consequently his aiguments do not tell as against 
the more simple woodwork of Middle-Pointed. At the same time they 
have this element of truth, that Mr. Petit clearly disdnguishes that 
woodwork must have its own laws, different firom that of carving in 
stone. Only we do not think that the accident of their both employing 
the round arch, proves that adopting cinque cento woodwork in a Ro- 
manesque building is a legitimate application of this principle. We 
are quite of Mr. Petit's mind that modem *< Norman *' wood-carving 
is a failure. It is stone done in wood. Therefore, we say, have re- 
course in fitting your Romanesque church to the harmonizing mean of 
mediaeval art, the Middle-Pointed style. While we say this, we beg to 
have it understood^ that we should resist as strongly as any persons 
tampering with that most curious and interesting specimen of seven- 
teenth century ecclesiology and art, the choir-fittings of Wimbom 
Minster. 

We cannot close this notice without expressing our surprise and re- 
gret that in the Salisbury volume of the Archaeological Institute there 
should not be one line relative to Old Sarum. Both ecclesiological 
and munimental archaeology call out against this omission. The soil 
retains traces sufficient to make the general groundplan of S. Osmund's 
church a thing that is — one woodcut of it occurs in a former volume 
of ours ; and the whole conformation of Old Sarum still preserves the 
broad outlines of the olden citadel — and yet, we repeat, Old Sarum is 
totally unnoticed. 

We trust to have soon to return to later volumes of the Archseolo- 
gical Institute. 
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S. DAVID'S CATHEDRAL. 

History and Antiquities of Saint David*8. By William Basil Jones, 
A4.A.» Fellow of University College; and Ed ward A. Frkxmak, 
M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. Part I. London : 
Pickering. Tenby : R. Mason. 

Now that the first part of this work has appeared, we most give our 
readers some idea of the very complete way in which Mr. Freeman and 
his colleague have undertaken to illustrate the history and antiquities 
of S. David's. Conceiving, and most properly so, that the very 
remarkable geographical position of this cathedral has no little to do 
with its architectural characteristics, the authors begin their history 
with a very graphic description of the geological and physical peculi* 
arities of the peninsula of Dewisland. The general aspect of the 
country is pourtrayed, and the coast, with all its indentations, accu- 
rately followed ; nor are the natural history and the botany of this 
inaccessible district omitted. The second chapter, entitled " Primeval 
Antiquities," introduces the reader to the rocking-stones, cromlechs^ 
barrows, and camps to be found in this part of Pembrokeshire ; and 
also to the Via Julia^ the Roman road, leading from Aquse Solis 
(Bath) to Menapia, near S. David's, and the " Flemish way,*' which 
our authors take to be of British origin. Chapter III, begins the part 
more immediately interesting to the ecclesiologist, viz., the architectural 
description of the cathedral. 

We must quote the following general description of the church : 

" S. David's, itanding erect amid desolation, alike in its fabric and its 
establishment, decayed but not dead, neglected but never entirely forsaken, 
still remaiDing in a corner of the world, with its services uninterrupted in the 
coldest times, its ecclesiastical establishment comparatively untouched, is, 
more than any other spot, a link between the present and the past ; nowhere 
has the present so firm and true a hold upon the past. Ruin and desolation 
speak of what has been, but not ruin and desolation alone : it still lives its old 
Ine, however feebly : all is uninterrupted retention, without change or resto- 
ration : the light first kindled by its origiAal patriarch may have often shone 
but feebly in the darkness, may even now only glimmer in the socket, but it 
still remains one and unextinguished ; it has never at any moment required to 
be rekindled from any new or extraneous source." — p. 4^. 

Externally, owing especially to its exposed situation, there is little 
ornament or architectural magnificence in S. David's. In size Messrs. 
Freeman and Jones consider it one of the second order of churches, 
"^ that is, as compared with English buildings, for among existing 
Welsh churches it is altogether without a competitor." 

The ground-plan is thus described : 

*' Perhaps there is no church of the same size which exhibits the cathedral 
type so thoroughly developed in every respect, except one which has no influ- 
ence on its external appemnce. In' point of complication of ground-plan it 
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ranks with — perhaps surpasses — Winchester and S. Alban's; and the pro- 
fusion of chapels and surrounding buildings has the advantage of restoring 
that varied and picturesoue effect, which might otherwise have been lost 
by the absence of any Digh*pitched roof. Besides the ordinary parts of 
a cruciform church, a succession of three chapels of inferior height is add^ 
to the east end of the choir, and the aisles of the latter are continued along 
them during a great portion of their extent. To the east face of the north 
transept is fittached a lofty building of three stages, containing the chapter- 
house and other apartments. This erection which is, excepting of course the 
tower, the highest portion of the whole pile, naturally forms the most promi- 
nent feature in the eastern view, and imparts much variety and singuUrity to 
the outline. And as this same transept, at present at least, is connected with 
the ruined chapel of S. Mary's college, another extensive range is added to the 
main fabric, from which it can hardly be considered as architecturally dis- 
tinct."— p. 61. 

Reserving the architectural history for a subsequent part, our authors 
here continue a detailed description of the existing fabric. A degree of 
partizanship is shown perhaps in their lenient judgment of the execn^- 
ble west front with which Nash disfigured the cathedral. Some curious 
proofs are adduced to show that the south of the church was originally 
" the show side.*' It is singular that a ground-plan, which is abso- 
lutely necessary for the true understanding of such a structure as 
S. David's, is not given in this first published fasciculus of the history. 
We gather from the description that the nave and aisles are unusually 
wide, the aisles high, the clerestory low, and with a flattened roof to 
the nave. The aisles were lighted by Middle-Pointed windows of three 
lights, which have been much altered in their tracery in later times. 
The clerestory also has been miserably ill-used. On the south side 
it presented ** a series of twelve windows — short, broad, and perfectly 
Romanesque specimens — with a flat pilaster between each." The 
great north door is Romanesque ; the south one rich Middle-Pointed. 
The interior of the nave is exceedingly fine Romanesque in its latest 
form, almost indeed *' Transitional." 

" Its general effect is extremely striking, from the remarkable richness 
of the architecture, and especially from its great multiplicity of parts, — 
characters sufficiently marked to have been conspicuous any where, but which 
are the more strongly forced on the eye from their utter contrast with 
the ragged and weather-beaten aspect of the church without. Possibly 
the circumstances which conduced to the lack of external ornament may have 
led its designers to counterbalance this deficiency by a superabundance of 
internal decoration. Certain it is that very few structures of the same sixe 
equal this cathedral in the richness and elaborateness of execution lavished 
upon this portion of this interior. In fact much of the solemnity of a 
Romanesque nave is lost, an effect which is certain^ far better produced 
by more massive proportions, and a greater extent of unadorned surface." — 
p. 66. 

The deficiency of height, and the unfortunate combination of Roman- 
esque form with an exuberant decoration, almost First- Pointed in 
character, are very strongly dwelt upon. We quote another passage : 

"The positive breadth is great; the span of the pier-arches is immense ; 
there is an entire absence of any marked vertical lines. . . • • Notwith- 
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•tudiDg the width of the pier-arches, the real balk of the piers hinders any 
mat evect of lightness* while much of Romanesque solidity is lost . . • • 
llie arehea are very rich and elaborately moulded on the face towards the 
saye, in sueh a manner, and to so great an extent, as to retain as little 
Romanesque effect as is consistent with the continued use of the round arch and 
other distmctive features of the style. The outer order has sectional mould- 
ings rapidl3r advancing towards Early English ; the inner has surface mould- 
ings psirtaking a good deal of a sectional character, and which, together with 
those in the clerestory, afford a valuable study of the process by which 
the projecting tooth-moulding of the Early English style was developed out 
of the Burface-carved chevron of its predecessor." — p. 57* 

We roust pass over the description of the curious triforium and clere- 
atory, and of the rich but debased roof of the nave, ivhich is of timber 
with heavy pendents. The tower is of great interest, its lower stage 
being of fine late Romanesque, and the upper stages of successive later 
styles. The transepts, also originally of Romanesque, have been fear- 
fully, though not unpicturesquely, mutilated. Internally the transepts 
'* form perhaps the best exhibition in the church of a peculiar form of 
incipient Gothic, found in this church and several others in South 
Wales and the West of England.*' This is afterwards explained 
to consist chiefly in the style of foliage, borrowed, like certain local 
characteristics of Third-Pointed, from the Gloucestershire and Somer- 
aetshire types. 

Eaatwfurd of the central tower, all but the choir is in ruins, and 
the greater part even roofless. The choir is described as being very 
beautiful, originally Transitional, with later additions and alterations. 
'* The east end is of two stages ; the lower one consists of an exceedingly 
rich triplet, exhibiting Norman and Early English detail, more palpably 
intermingled than any other portion of the church, there being a pro- 
fusion of rich Romanesque mouldings, while the shafts, which are 
banded several times, have both the round and the square abacus.*^ 
Among the illustrations of the present part, which consist chiefly 
of architectural details, is a very interesting view of the south side 
of the ruined Lady Chapel. 

We subjoin a few of the principal dimensions of this very interesting 
church. 

Length of nave 1^ ft. 4 in. Of choir, 53 ft. 6 in. Total external 
length 306 ft. Breadth of nave 33 ft. ; of the aisles 1 8 ft. 3 in. Length 
of transepts 44 ft. 6 in. Internal height of nave 45 ft. 8 in. External 
hetgbt of tower 116 ft. 

The fourth chapter, entitled the " Archaeology and Heraldry of the 
Cathedral," is only begun in th^ part before us. The present arrange- 
ment of the church is as follows : 

''The ritual and constructive nave completely coincide; and the choir, 
properly so called, is comprised within the space beneath the lantern, a 
position ordinarily assigned to it in Norman minsters. At present however it 
encroaches on the eastern limb of the cross sufficiently to admit the insertion 
of the bishop's throne between the hmtem arch and the unique parclose 
which screens off the presbytery." — p. 76. 

From an entry in the Chapter Book it appears that, as at Ely, the 
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sermon wu preaohed in the nave at S. DaTid'a, wbile tbe servioe was 
said in < the choir, as late as the beginning of the 17th century. The 
Toodsoreen is of stone, an " elaborate and complicated'* design. 

We shall look forward with great interest to the publication of 
further parts of this able and valuable work. 


THE LATE MR. PUGIN. 

[It is with deep regret that we have to chronicle the decease of our 
friend Mr. Pugio, whom — now that we have lost him — ^we can have no 
hesitation in pronouncing the most eminent and original architectural 
genius of his time. Our readers scarcely need to be reminded of the 
sad obscuration of his powerful intellect, which, consequent perhaps 
more immediately upon the fatigue and anxiety undergone by him in 
connection with the Great Exhibition, removed him from his duties and 
his fiEunily in the early part of the present year. The restoration of his 
reason was mercifully granted to him, and he returned to his house at 
Ramsgate, where, within a very few days, his decease took place. 

Mr. Pugin's death will occasion a deep feeling of genuine sorrow to 
the very large circle of those who knew him more or less intimately. 
None who knew him can ever forget the impression made upon them 
by his impetuous and racy conversation, or the many proofs he gave of 
a warm and generous heart. And we ourselves lament him scarcely 
more as an artist than as a man. Shortly after the formation of the 
Cambridge Camden Society, the first founders of which had as yet no 
knowledge of his works or writings, Mr. Pugin expressed himself so 
warmly and even affectionately in the pages of the Dttblin Review, with 
respect to our early labours and publications, that a personal acquaint- 
ance was soon formed ; and there are many who can look bade with 
pleasure to the occasional visits which he paid to Cambridge, while our 
head-quarters were still at the University. From that time to this he 
continued to take a deep interest in our proceedings, often indeed not 
wholly approving of them, and never perhaps quite able to understand 
how those who agreed with him so heartily in a profound admiration of 
mediaeval art could tolerate any adaptation of its principles to modem 
requirement and an altered ritual. His own ideal of peidfection was an 
absolute copy of a mediaeval building ; and this he carried out with 
singular fidelity in his own most interesting church of S. Augustine, at 
Ramsgate. For example, with those who thought screens necessary 
as a principle, and yet could be satisfied with the accident of a low 
screen, even though they might theoretically prefer a high one, Mr. 
Pugin could not wholly sympathize ; and the bold line taken in the 
pages of the Bcclesiologist with respect to the principles, rather than 
the precedents, of glass painting, he ever, thought dangerous. At the 
same time when Oratorianism arose in his own communion, and he 
found among Roman Catholics less sympathy and encouragement than 
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be deserved, lie teemed to ridue the more the firm and consistent line 
Advocated by our Society. ' 

As occasions have offered we have criticised many of Mr. Pagin's 
baildings in the Ecdesiologist, not scrupling to express disapprobation 
when we felt it. But we may now safely say that we believe he was 
always as much hampered by his patfons and building committees, as 
architects often are in our own communion ; and that his genius, had 
it ever had full scope, would have manifested itself in works infinitely 
superior to those, which, as a fact, it has left behind. His energy was 
boundless,, bis power of application almost unrivalled, and the versa- 
tility of his powers inexhaustible. Our readers know in some degree 
what he effected over and above the actual branches of an architect*s pro- 
fession, in the manufactures of church plate, of metal work of all kinds, of 
enamelling, of weaving and embroidery, indeed of every kind of eccle- 
siastical or domestic art and decoration, not to mention stained glass, 
to which of late years he devoted so much skill and labour. Mr. Pugin 
has indeed left a void which it will be long before any one else can fill. 

We borrow, with additions, from our contemporary, the Morning 
Ckroniele, a memoir of Mr. Pugin, most of the facts of which we can 
ourselves endorse.] 

Dbatb op Mb. A. W. Pugik, 
(Reprinted, with additions, from the Morning Chronicle.) 

Our readers will learn with mingled feelings that the final close has 
been set to that eclipse of intellect which had so awfully arrested, in 
its noon of vigour, the brilliant and useful career of Mr. Pugin. His 
decease took place at his residence, at Ramsgate, on Tu^ay, the 
14th of September, at five in the evening, and it is a great consolation 
to hear that his last few days were so calm. He was buried in his own 
church of S. Augustine, at Ramsgate, on the 21st, S. Matthew's day. 

Augustus Northmore Welby Pugin was the oidy child of Augustus 
Pugin by his marriage with a member of the Welby fiimily, of Denton, 
in Lincolnshire, now represented by Sir W. E. Welby, Bart., and at 
bis decease was only forty years of age. 

Augustus Pugin, a native of France, though settled in England, was 
by profession an architectural draftsman, and was much distinguished, 
in the revival of Pointed architecture which has characterised this cen- 
tury, by various valuable and elaborately illustrated works, descriptive 
of mediaeval architecture, brought out in concert with Mr. Britton and 
Mr. Le Keux. Though he never himself practised as a constructive 
architect, several well known architects were trained in his office, of 
whom his own more eminent son stood foremost. Thus brought up in 
die daily study of those forms, of whose manipulation he was to be- 
come so great a master, young Pugin first appeared before the world 
as the editor of a posthumous work of his father. His own earliest 
publication, were a series of illustrations of medieval furniture and of 
metal work, in three publications, iron-work and the precious metals 
being separately treated, and subsequently a volume on timbered 
houses. At this period of his life occurred^ that event to which we look 
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back with the least pleasure — we mean his secession to the Church of 
Rome. In Pugin's case, however, there were circumstances which 
rendered this secession moat widely different from similar events which 
have subsequently occurred. In the first place, the Church of England 
of those days was, in appearance, an entirely different thing from the 
Church of England of this day, permeated and revivified by the Church 
revival. It was not, therefore, to be so much wondered at that Pngin, 
young and enthusiastic, and existing on the architectural glories of 
mediaeval Christendom, should in those times have been unable to see 
the Church of England, such as she was twenty years back, as we now 
behold her. Again, his hereditary religion was Romanism. His 
father was a Roman Catholic till he settled in England, and if be ever 
formally conformed to the Church of England, it is not on record that 
he illustrated his new profession by any extraordinary exhibition of 
zeal. Besides, of Pugin it can be said that he has evinced a feeling 
regarding the Church of England very far removed from that manifested 
by later converts. He threw himself indeed, particularly in his later 
days, most warmly into everything which betokened life in the English 
Church, with which he sympathised to the fullest extent of the tether 
of a sincere Roman Catholic. 

About this time Mr. Pugin made his earliest conspicuous appearance 
before the public in his peculiar line, by the publication of his racy 
and original '* Contrasts" ; or, to quote the remainder of the title page, 
" a parallel between the noble edifices of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, and similar buildings of the present day ; showing the pre- 
sent decay of taste, accompanied by appropriate text.*' The volume, 
bearing date 1836, and issuing from " St. Mary*s Orange, near Salis- 
bury," (a house which Mr. Pugin had built for himself, and was then 
inhabiting), showing that its writer and artist was a man of no ordi* 
nary stamp. Open to criticism as were some of the antithetic and 
trenchant plates, and no little of the equally antithetic and trenchant 
prose of this quarto, it was still a hit — a palpable, unmistakeable hit — 
in spite of its being written as if to aggravate all the prevalent feeling 
of the age, by telling it the bluntest and most disfigreeable truths in the 
bluntest possible manner. In proof of that remarkable sincerity which 
guided, while it impelled, the natural impetuosity of Pugin's tempera* 
meat, we may observe, that in the second edition of this volume, pub- 
lished five years later, much of the text is re-written, in a spirit and 
with intentions the most remote from blind, one*sided partizanship* 
It is observable that, in this second edition, " middle ages" is substi- 
tuted in the title-page for " fourteenth and fifteenth centuries." 

Just at this period the communion to which Mr. Pugin had joined 
himself evinced considerable energy of church building, and his con- 
structive as well as his literary abilities soon found considerable em- 
ployment. His first church was that little Romanesque chapel so 
conspicuous from the railway station at Reading. This was soon fol- 
lowed by the more important new Roman Catholic churches at Derby, 
Macclesfield, Dudley, Hulme near Manchester, and Birmingham, the 
latter designated from the first as a cathedral. It would be, of course, 
unfair to criticise these early attempts at illustrating principles 90 long 
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allowed to rest in oblivion. Indeed, their architect has rendered any 
cridcism out of the question by the openness with which, in his later 
writings, he has dissected those very structures upon which his earliest 
reputation was so deservedly, for the time, based. Among his earliest 
and most constant patrons, the Earl of Shrewsbury and Mr. Ambrose 
Lisle Phillips stood conspicuous. Commissions flowed rapidly in, and 
among the numerous structures which he built we shall only mention 
the large Roman Catholic churches of S. George, in Southwark ; S. 
Barnabas, in Nottingham; Cheadle, built for Lord Shrewsbury; the 
Cistercian Abbey of S. Bernard, reared in the mountainous tract of 
Leicestershire, upon a wild moor belonging to Mr. Phillips; Alton 
Castle, near Alton Towers ; the chapels of the colleges of S. £dmund| 
near Ware and Ushaw, near Durham ; and the Roman Catholic cathe- 
drals at KiUamey, and Enniscorthy, and Maynooth college, in Ireland. 
Numerous, however^ as were the churches which own the name of 
Pugin, there is not one in which this great architect had fully fair play. 
Vast results for insufficient means — large congregations and spreading 
areas, with scanty money to cover them — were« we believe, all but in* 
variably the conditions upon which he found that his services would be 
at all accepted. And when these services had been engaged, ignorance, 
prejudice, and all the obstinate caprice of amateur false taste and sacer- 
dotal self-sufficiency, were put in play to mar the result. In that work 
of his, for example, which is most accessible, the church of S. George, 
Southwark — ^now elevated in the new hierarchy to cathedral dignity—* 
Pugin found himself called upon to spread, over a space of ground suf- 
ficient in extent for a real cathedral, a church whose stated price com- 
pelled him to refrain from decorating it with that almost indispensable 
feature, even of a much smaller church — the clerestory — while (as he 
subsequently published) at the time fighting a battle with the wise 
committee which affected to control him, in order to make sure of even 
so much of chancel as the building now possesses. At last it was built 
and opened, and soon after its opening was proclaimed a cathedral ; 
and persons who are not acquainted with its history visit it, and go 
away with the impression that *' this is Pugin's type of a cathedral 
church.'* Even in the one instance where he had almost carte blanche 
— ^the church at Cheadle — he was placed in a position of great disad- 
vantage ; for he was first enjoined to build a small and cheap church, 
and after its ground plan had heen set, he was enjoined to develope it 
into a very dear one, and yet was not allowed to alter that plan so much 
as to give the proper length which he desired to the chancel ; while 
driven by the taste of the patron for whom he was working to go to an 
excess of mere colour, as little to be defended on the principles of sound 
aeathetics, as it can justly be charged upon Pugin. It is well known 
that the only building of his which he looked upon with anything like 
unalloyed satisfaction, was that small but solid and original church 
which he so munificently erected upon his own land, next his own house 
at Ramsgate at his individual cost ; the one church, of which he was 
at once architect and director general. And latterly — the truth must 
be told — ^this great man did not receive from the members of his own 
communion that support which he had a right to expect. Various 
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Roman Catholic architects had grown up in the school of Pagin, im- 
bned with Puginesque principles, and gifted, it may be, witii that 
malleability of temper which might perhaps induce them to carry out 
those principles more complyingly than the great head of the school 
would have consented to do ; and accordingly they thus found churches 
to build in plenty, while " Pugin '* was called in for the painted glass, 
or the metal work. Stern justice, of course, compelled critics to notice* 
while he was yet living, the short-comings of Pugin*s works ; but 
equal justice compels us now to say, that we believe that he did not re- 
ceive that measure of fair play which his deserts demanded. 

It is hardly necessary for us here to notice — well known as the fieu^t 
is — how much that great national work, the *' Palace of Westminster" 
has all along owed to the taste and talents of Pugin, ungrudgingly 
bestowed to help its architect in carr3ring out that vast and intricate 
edifice. Sir Charles Barry, we feel convinced, will be glad to reflect 
that future ages will connect the name of Pugin with his, in speaking 
of that gigantic re-production of a long-forgotten style of indigenous 
architecture. Cut off comparatively in his youth — without a title, and 
not R. A. — ^Pugin's is yet a name with which the most decorated of 
artists need never blush to have been associated. 

But while assiduously plying his pencil, Pugin did not suffer his pen 
to rest in idleness. His Contrasts were, after an interval of a few years, 
followed by his two lectures on the true principles of Christian archi- 
tecture, to which a smaller volume, called *' An Apology for Christian 
Architecture,*' formed a sequel. In the years 1841 and 1842, two ar- 
ticles, on the revival of church architecture in the Roman Communion 
in England, written by Pugin, and profusely adorned with illustrations 
of his works, appeared in the Dublin Review, and were subsequently 
republished in a volume. His Glossary of Ecclesiastical Ornament 
showed considerable research, and is beautifully illustrated ; and at a 
much later period, 1849, he produced a most graceful volume of " flo- 
riated ornament" in chromolithograph, being illustrations of how the 
fcH-ms of living flowers can be adapted to the symmetrical shapes re- 
quired in ecclesiastical ornament. About this period, some of the 
more active of the recent converts — including particularly the " Ora- 
torians," and the writers in the Rambler — rendered themselves very con- 
spicuous by the extravagant and offensive manner in which they com- 
bined their advocacy of the most extreme Ultramontane doctrines with 
an original system of church arrangement and decoration, founded on 
the conventicle idea of making churches mere halls for seeing and hear- 
ing, and on a mawkish predilection of modern Italian architecture, as 
the architecture of modern Rome. Pugin, as might be supposed, was 
equally disgusted and angered by this ridiculous display of neophyte 
presumption, and met it with a series of very vigorous and plain-spoken 
articles and pamphlets, and finally, by his last published volume, the 
'* Treatise on Chancel Screens.'* All his books, we need hardly ob- 
serve, are distinguished by their typographical luxury. In the begin- 
ning of last year, appeared a brochure of his in a very unpretending form, 
which justly excited considerable attention, — a pamphlet on the new 
Roman Hierarchy, in which our author took the opportunity to inveigh 
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in lang^uage no less downright than true upon the corruptions intro- 
duced into Christianity by mediaeval worldliness, and also to vindicate 
the orders of the present English Church in a tone remarkable in th6 
productions of a member of the Roman Church. It is understood that 
at the period of his lamented illness, he was engaged upon a larger and 
more elaborate work upon the same subject. 

While studying architecture, Pugin was equally zealous and success* 
M in his cultivation of the arts subordinate to it. To painted glass 
and mediseval metal work he devoted peculiar attention, and under his 
directing care, Mr. Hardman, of Birmingham, established his beautiful 
ateliers in these two branches of art. Among the numerous courts of 
the Crystal Palace few attracted more attention and gave more delight 
than Pugin's " Mediseval Court/' rich in these departments. We may 
also observe that the eminent builder, Mr. Myers, was first noticed and 
encouraged by Pugin's discerning patronage. 

His skill as an artist was remarkable. The public are pretty well 
aware of his powers as an architectwral draftsman. But as a landscape 
artbt, and a' colourist, his talents were most striking, and he had no 
greater pleasure than to show his portfolios of water-colour sketchesi 
hit off with the rapidity of lightning, and embodying some picturesque 
nook of a Kentish field, or some transitory effect of brilliant sun-set 
which had arrested his ready glance. His zeal for genuine Church 
music was likewise a striking feature in his character. Indeed he went 
so far in this, as in one of his recent pamphlets, to assert that Cologne 
cathedral with an operatic service was more intolerable than the meanest 
building with more reverential chants. 

Innumerable are the anecdotes current among his friends of the cha- 
racteristic, often eccentric, always energetic, and always warm-hearted 
hru8<iuerie of Pugin's character. He was a very Boythom ; and woe 
to the Skimpole who tried to humbug him, or the Dedlock who essayed 
to lord it over him. To the last he combined a love of the sea as only 
second to his love of a Gothic church, and at one time he owned^ and 
sometimes commanded, a merchant smack trading with Holland. The 
proximity of the sea was one great inducement which led him to ^ 
his abode at Ramsgate 3 and among the appendages of his mediseval 
dwelling was a large cutter, with which he was always prepared with 
Ills merry men, to push off to the rescue of any vessel in distress upon 
t)ie Goodwins. His short figure, dark complexion, and habitual attire 
had always more about them to remind a stranger of the sailor, than 
to give any cine to the person before him being the great Christian 
artbt. 

Mr. Pugin was thrice married, and leaves a widow and a large family. 
We doubt not that his national deserts will secure public attention to 
them, as we fear that at the time of his seizare he was far from affluent. 
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ECCLESIOLOGICAL LATE CAMBRIDGE CAMDEN SOCIETY, 

A CoMifiTTXB Meeting was held on July S9» 1852, and was at- 
tended by Mr. A. J. B. Hope, ' in the chair, Mr. Chambers, Rev, 
T. Helmore, Rev. J. M. Neale, Rev. W. Scott, and Rev. B. Webb. 

The Rev. J. Skinner, M.A., and the Rev. Messrs. Lowder and Poole 
were elected ordinary members. 

Some designs for an important church restoration were examined, 
and some plates for the Instrumenta Ecclesiasiica were approved of. 
And measures were taken for proceeding at once to the translation 
of Part II. of the Hymnal Noted, and for the amalgamation of the 
Motett Society* 

The following circular was approved of, and has been since sent 
out: — 

•• Sib, 

'* I am directed by the Committee to address you as having been 
a member of the Motett Society, to request your renewed co-operation 
in the objects it was intended to promote, as they are now proposed 
to be carried out in union with the Ecclesiological Society. 

**' You are aware that for some time past the Musical Meetings of the 
Motett Society have been discontinued, partly from want of funds, and 
partly from the difficulty of securing the regular attendance of a 
voluntary choir. 

"Since the Ecclesiological Society has turned its attention more 
immediately and practically to the Music of the Church, it has 
appeared to your Committee that all the designs of the Motett Society, 
can be better attained through the living and active organization of 
this Body, than by any attempt to renew the operations of the Motett 
Society on its former separate basis. Accordingly arrangements have 
been made by their respective Committees by which the Motett is now 
incorporated into the Ecclesiological Society. 

" Every means will be promptly used by the Music Committee of 
the Society to renew the Motett Meetings, and thus * to revive the 
study and practice of the Ancient Choral Music of the Church,' with 
specific reference to the requirements of the present times. 

'* The necessity for some means of co-operation, mutual consultation, 
and experiment, above all of raising a Choir which may prove a model 
for imitation, as perfect in its execution, and as unexceptionable in 
its style as musical and ecclesiastical criticism can require, is too gene- 
rally felt to be urged here ; and whether or not you can take an active 
part in the musical business of the Society, you are earnestly entreated 
to aid us by all the means in your power. 

" You will, without any further preliminaries be enrolled on the list 
of Members of the Ecclesiological Society by paying the annual sub- 
scription of one guinea to the account of the Society with Messrs. 
Goslings and Sharpe, 1 9, Fleet Street ; to the Treasurer, William 
Charles Luard, Esq., 1, Gray's Inn Square ; or to the Publisher, Mr. 
Masters, 78, New Bond Street; and all necessary information as 
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to future Musical (as well as other) business and Meetings of the 
Society wiU he duly forwarded to you. All names sent in before 
the end of August will appear in the Annual Report which will 
be shortly published. 

" I am. Sir, 
'* Your obedient Servant, 

"Thomas Hxlmobb, 
" Hon. Sec. in Musical Matters.'' 

Part VIII. of the Second Series of the Instrumenta EceleaiasHca 
has since appeared ; containing Mr. Carpenter*s designs for a chapel- 
school, and an engraving of the ancient paten existing at Gliffe at Hoo» 
in Kent. 


NEW CHURCHES. 


S. Luke^ Leek, Staffordshire* — ^Thls church, designed by Mr. FVancis, 
was consecrated about four years ago, but has not yet been noticed in 
our pages. It has considerable merits, of one kind. It shows very 
unusued internal height, and very fair general proportions. But in 
style, and in arrangement, there is much that is questionable. The 
plan comprises a chancel, nave, and aisles (without clerestory), west 
tower, south-west porch, and a vestry, surmounted by an organ cham- 
ber in the angle between the north side of the chancel and the east 
end of the north aisle. The tower is not yet carried up beyond the 
lowest stage, upon the top of which a single bell is fixed temporarily. 
The design for the completed tower is very mean ; of a poor Third-Pointed 
type, without spire or capping. The general style is nondescript ; 
most probably meant for Middle-Pointed, but undeniably Third-Pointed^ 
and even Flamboyant, and that of a most meagre type, in its detail. The 
outline, however, and general conception of the building, are of the earlier 
style. TThe same peculiarity of detail, and also of arrangement (as we 
shall mention in its place), we observed in the rebuilding of All hunts', 
Orindon, in the same county and neighbourhood by the same architect, 
which we noticed some short time ago in the Ecclesiologist. The chancel 
is spacious and lofty, with a high open roof of stained deal, with arched 
braces, and a very heavily moulded and ornamented projecting construc- 
tional cornice on each side. These are all features of Middle-Pointed: but 
the east window, and two two-light windows on the south side of the 
chancel, are of miserable Third-Pmoted design and moulding. The east 
window is utterly disproportionate to the size and breadth of the east 
wall, and has but one merit, namely, that it is placed at a high level in 
the wall. The chancel rises from the nave by three steps, and the 
sanctuary is raised on three more. The altar stands detached ; it is 
too small in scale, and has some of the hangings furnished by French, 
of Bolton. There are open sanctuary-rails. At the west end of the 
chancel walls are huge doors, that on the north opening into the 
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vestry (which has no external door), and that opposite being a kimi'di^ 
priest's door. The chancel is left without any seat of any deseriptioQ^t 
or the position of these doors would be most inconvenient. The daoes; 
are of exaggerated size and coarse Third-Pointed detul, widi iquu)^ 
heads. The nave has arcades of five lofty arches, and opens into the! 
chancel and west tower by broad arches, of which the former, in pac«' 
ticular, is of incongruous detail, and the latter too narrow. The- win« 
dows in the aisles are of three and of two lights, with Flambojrant- 
like tracery. The nave roof is of a similar kind to that of the chalipeLy 
but still higher. The internal plaister was scored, we were sony to 
see, to imitate masonry. The seats are of uniform low height, of 
stained deal. The font, near the south-west porch, is very poor. The 
pulpit, on the south side of the eastern part of the nave, is too am. 
bitiously carved and moulded. And now we may mention the most 
nnsatisfactory part of the internal arrangements. At the east end oi 
the nave are placed longitudinal benches, with poppy-heads, — in short, 
just such stall-like seats as might be moved into the empty chancel. 
On the north side a kind of reading-pew, with desks facing west and 
south, is attached to the stalls. Nothing would be easier, or mare 
reasonable, than to move the vestry-door further eastward, block np 
the useless priest's door, and then move these stalls into the chanccL 
thus dispensing with the needless reading-pew altogether. Exacdy the 
same arrangement of nave-stalls, chancel-doors, and unused chancelk 
we had to blame in the same architect's work at Grindon. Doek 
Mr. Francis by any chance think this the right way of arranging a 
church, or is it his notion of a sale and satisfactory compromiae ? The 
organ- chamber, which is not yet made use of, opens both into the 
chancel and the north aisle by wide arches. Externally, the outiine <tf 
this church is far from bad ; and its high roof, though of Uue alotea* 
is not a little dignified and imposing. 

iS. Mary Magdalene, 8. Leonard' 8'0n-9ea, — This church, whidh 
stands in a commanding position at S. Leonard's-on-sea, upon the 
acclivity of a hill where two roads diverge, is from the designs of Mr* 
Marrable, and was consecrated on Holy Cross Day. From the peeis- 
liarity of the site, it was requisite to excavate the hill-side, as it rose 
steeply towards the north and east, in order to obtain space for the 
building. On the south-west the ground falls with equal abruptness ; 
and hence the principal approach, formed by a handsome flight of steps, 
gains considerable dignity, an eflfect enhanced by the compamtive lofti- 
ness of the structure. The plan consists of nave, with clerestory and 
north aisle of five bays, smaller aisles shorter by one bay at the west, 
where the tower is engaged, and which flanks tiie nave, and forms ft 
spacious porch, the chief entrance to the church. There is another 
porch in the north aisle, at the second bay from the west. A chancel 
of about one- third the length of the nave, with sacristy on the rtoi^ 
side, completes the plan. The material is mainly the local stone ; thet 
for the exterior having been quarried near Hastings, the ashlar faomg 
of the interior on the spot, and the dreswng being of JSatiu The 
abundance of good building stone in the neighbouihood ia an 'ad- 
vantage which the architect has thus turned to good ecoomt, mAilfy 
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ndiioii he hem fiirtiier profited in commendable solidity of conttnio 
tion. Middle«>PGUiited it the style adopted. The western fa9ade 
paesents the three-light window of the north aisle, the large vrin- 
dow at the extremity of the nave (the gable of which is terminated 
by a very elegant floriated cross), and the three first stages of the 
tower, temporarily roofed in. The side windows of the aisles are 
of two lights, with varied tracery in the heads; the south aisle 
only has an eastern window. The altar window is of five lights^ a 
single window on the north, and two on the sooth side of the chancel. 
Me eaoh of one, variously traceried. The buttresses are of bold pro* 
jection, and are simply weathered ofi^ below the parapet ; those at the 
angles of the chancel are diagonal. The pitch of the nave and chancel 
toqCb as very satisfactory ; the aisles are spanned by lean-to roofs ; all 
ira of slate« We should have much preferred seeing the eastern gable 
adorned with the sacred symbol known of all men, as is that at the 
west ; instead of bearing emblems which by the immense majority of 
beholders will be regarded as unmeaning ornaments, or at best as 
poszling ones. The interior efiect is for the most part dignified and 
chnichlike; the architectural proportions very good ; the ritual arrange- 
ment as correct as the peculiar influences against which the artist had 
to ccvntend would allow ; and several of the accessories highly pleasing. 
We must not, however, even in consideration of so much that is praise* 
worthy, overlook two prominent blemishes ; the first is, that the pier- 
bases are stilted to the level of the seat tops : the second, that to 
Appease the demands for a children's gallery, a shallow platform has 
been cofistmcted beneath the west window of the nave. It is raised 
oa aiteae, three or four feet from the ground ; and as the space beneath 
ie aetely a low dark doseU obviously not a sing^ sitting has been 
gained by the expedient : all that can be said in its favour is, that it 
renders the subsequent intrusion of a genuine gallery less probable. 
The tower opens to the nave and aisle respectively by arched doorways 
below; while above it is again pierced with arched apertures from. the 
organ chamber in the same directions. The appearance of the instru- 
ment itself, corbelling out into the nave, promises to be efiective ; at 
present a temporary organ is in use. The arcade, except for the draw- 
back we have already adverted to, is good ; the piers are uniform, of 
simple plan, and support handsomely moulded architraves with hood. 
Above runs a string-course, from which project foliaged corbels sup- 
porting detached shafts between the several clerestory windows, to 
carry the transverse ribs of a panelled waggon-roof. The chancel 
arch is lofty; the engaged shafts of its imposts are intersected at 
mid*height by a horizontal band, which we cannot but think savours 
of an eariier style than that in which the building is cast. A rise of 
three steps oecufs at the entrance of the chancel, and of two more at 
thaveige of the sanctuary. There is no reredos, of which we are 
f^ ; neitiier are there sedilia, foot-pace, nor credence table, which 
wie regrat* The principal alleys run along the centre of the nave 
and ateiae; they are paved with bhick and red tiles; the chancel 
>with Afinton's encaustic. The pews are low; but the appro- 
priafted aittjnga have doors. The benches of the chancel are ar- 
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ranged ttall-wise, and capable of propeily ascomnoo^tiDg aben* 
five-and-twenly persons. On the day of consecration a mudb 
larger number (c^ Cleigy) occupied the chancel. The interval bfif 
tween the extremity of these benches and the altar-stepe is too narrowi 
and the altar-rail, a handsome one of brass, is inconveniently higfai. 
The altar, stall-benches, and prayer-desk, are of oak. The brass 
standards for gas, each with three floriated branches surrounding a 
double Maltese cross, and the splendid corona in the centre of the 
chancel, contribute very materially to the adornment of the ohurch** 
Some medallion glass with scrolls in the west window, 'added wb 
thought but little in furtherance of the same object : but we are gM 
to speak with especial commendation of the clerestory windows ; three 
of which are already filled, and the remainder immediately will be^ 
with glass presented and executed by the architect. The font ia 
octagonal, with western step, and rests on a pavement of encaustic 
tiles : it bears the Evangelistic symbols, and a legend with the words of 
invocation of the Holy TaiNiTT in Baptism. It stands beside the prin- 
cipal alley near the entrance, is of Caen stone, and was the gift of the 
architect. The pulpit, in the south-east comer of the nave, is low, 
and of the same material : both are unassuming, but good. We can- 
not close this description of an early and very creditable work of an 
architect of promise, without congratulation at the satisfiBUStory mode 
of its completion in the face of considerable opposition. To this are 
to be ascribed the majority of those deviations from the correct type 
to which we have adverted ; while to Mr. Marrable thanks are due for. 
much in the arrangement and embellishment of the church at variance 
with the predilections of some of its chief promoters. We must add, 
however, in conclusion, and we do so gladly, that at the consecratioB. 
the Holy Eucharist was celebrated ; and that we hear an arrangement 
has been made between the incumbent of this church and the neigh- 
bouring chapel for the maintenance of daily service in S. Leonard's, by 
alternate service at each. 


CHURCH RESTORATIONS. 

To the Editor of the EcclesiologUt, 

Kensington Palace Gardens, June 16, 1852. 

DaAS Ms. Editob, — ^Allow me to direct your attention to one 
or two church restorations in the neighbourhood of London. 

S. Mary, Willesden, one of the best of the few ancient village 
churches which have survived the encroachments of the great meCi^ 
polls, having fallen into a grievous state of decay, is now under- 
going a general repair, under the directiMi of Mr. Little, afdnteet^ 
of London. 

The church consisted of a First- Pointed nave of threa bays» with* 
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aovth and sooth aiales ; and a chancel and tower (at the west end 
of the Booth aisle of the nave,) both of Middle-Pointed date. A 
ehantry chapel at the east end of the sooth aisle, and dedicated to our 
Ladf of Willesden, was added in the Third-Pointed age. About half 
a» century since the north aisle, having probably become minous, was 
tekctt down, and the consequent deficiency in accommodation provided 
for by the erection of a west gallery. As the church now requires 
eoltugement, the rebuilding of this aisle would have suggested itself to 
mbBt architects as the legitimate mode of proceeding ; instead of which 
the nave is to be prolonged one bay westward, thereby entirely destroy- 
ing the present^ felicitous grouping of the tower, and its picturesque 
newell-stairs, with the west end of the church. Nor is this ail, the 
scanty additional space thus gained will have to be eked out by the re- 
ereotion of the west gallery. 

The restoration is incorrect in several other respects. The chantry 
arch in the south aisle, resting on piers with embattled caps, has beeni 
swept away, and the priest's doorway on the south side of the chancel 
blocked up. The plaister cielings in the nave and chancel are to be re- 
tained, notwithstanding that the old high-pitched roofs, capable most 
probably of restoration, remain above them. The eastern bay of the 
nave arcade is to be widened into a most awkward arch by the removal 
of three feet of blank wall (containing the old stairs into the rood lolt) 
at its eastern extremity. 

To turn, however, to the brighter side of the question, the walls will 
be put in a complete state of repair, with new and good windows 
tkrooghout, copied from the existing remains. A new roof of good 
pitch will crown the south aisle, and a pleasing open timber porch will 
be added on that side. A ridge crest will surmount the chancel and 
lanre roof, which is continuous, and the gables throughout will be 
capped with crosses. The interior is being fitted with uniform and 
substantial open sittings. The estimated outlay is about £2,000. 

S. Mary, Barnes, on the Surrey side of the Thames, has also just 
undergone considerable alterations. Successive generations of church- 
wardens had effectually swept away every architectural feature which 
might have given a clue to the original character of the building. A 
portion of the fabric of the walls is, however, supposed to be of very 
early date. The church is a long parallelogram, consisting of a chan- 
cel, nave, and west tower, with a north aisle extending the whole 
length of the church. This aisle has now been rebuilt in very fair 
Third-Pointed, the material red brick with Bath stone windows, 
buttresses, &c. A small vestry in the same style has been built out at 
its north-eastern extremity. The north windows are of two lights 
sJMper-muUioned ; at the east end is a three-ligbt window similarly treated, 
and in the gable above a small rose window with tracery. An eastern 
triplet, with internal jamb-shafts, has been placed in the chancel, and 
beiow it a plain arcade serving for a reredos. The south windowa of 
the nave and chancel are wretched imitations of Middle*Pointed. l%e 
iijiterpal |iillaf8» partly of stone and partly of compo 1 have been rebuilt 

' A sketch of this, and several other details of the charchi will be found in 
tW««€hareh Walks in Middlesex." 
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and carried up to the roof for the conveiiienoe of the gmlkry'^ioHar. ISie 
nave roof, of aolid oak, which has been cleaned and brooght to light; 
contrasts admirably with the acantlings of its modem neighboHCB^' 
of deal, in the chancel and north aisle. The charch ia fitted thvoaght^ * 
out with flimsy deal pews ; they all have sloping backs and dDSra^ 
those in the chancel being distinguished by poppy-head tenainafionk^- 
The pulpit and desk, of oak» are new and of tolenible design ; tte 
latter faces north for the prayers, and west for the lessons. Tha iimtf 
a vase of the last century, occupies a correct position by tka aoMlk • 
door, and is furnished with a cover. The debased tower remaina'aa^ 
before. The east window is filled with stained glass of a diopev' 
pattern, by Wailes ; in the centre light is an excellent whola-length' 
figure of our Loan in the attitude of benediction. In a small vaaiei^' 
shaped light in the east gable is a lily blossoming from a flower<^]iot» • 
also by Wailes, in allusion probably to the dedication of the chaitb. 
The south windows of the ohanc^ have Powell's flowered qaarrie«y 
and all the others are filled with Hartley's new patent iautation qvairy 
glass in large sheets, the effect of which by Uie way is fur from satis- 
factory. Mr. Legg was the architect employed* 

In the adjoining church of 8. , Mortiake, (with the excep- 
tion of the lower story of a Third-Pointed tower and an octagonal- 
panelled font of the same date,) a deplorably ugly brick edifice of about 
fifty years' standing, several improvements have been earned out, maialy, 
I believe, at the expense of the present incumbent, die Rev. W, Hi. 
Swinney; they consist of a new east window of stone, filled witk 
diaper glass* representing the true vine and its branches with legends ; 
substantial and well-carved oak panelling to the sanctuary, with new 
altar-rails of oak ; a remarkably good oak pulpit, and a font oovcr» 
with padlock, &c. The style adopted is somewhat between Ginqno- 
cento and Jacobean, which, considering the architecture of the obuafdw 
is perhape the best that could have been choaen. In the nave stPi 
pillars have been substituted for wooden ones, at the expense of tbe 
parish, and some creditable open sittings placed in the eastern portaas 
of the south aisle. 

S. Bamabaa^ KensmgUm, — I may add that during last winter the 
large east window of this chapel has been filled with stained glass, 
by O'Connor, at a cost of £350, defrayed by subscription. It is a 
Third-Pointed window of seven lights and two stories. In the oentie 
light of the upper story is a whole-length figure of our Loan, seated 
with the orb and cross, giving His commiBsion to the twelve Apoetles, 
" Go ye into all the world," &c. ; on Hia right are S. John, S. JaiMa 
Major, S. Thomas ; on His left S. Peter, S. Andrew, S. Mnttbew* 
In the centre light of the lower compartment is 8. Barnabas ; on Urn 
right S. Jude, S. Simon, S. Bartholomew ; on his left S. MatlbiMfc 
S. James Minor, S. Philip. The canopies and diapered back gnmad 
are remarkably rich. In the super-muUions are figures of angela* tlai 
evangelist^ symbok, &o. &o. 

With apologies for the length to which this letter has groMnit 

I remain, ever fsithfully yours, 

JoHH H. SjNUUMiiia- 
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jiSi NMahtt, Ksmertsm, GlamessSerMre. — Fresh alterations are in pro- 
gjdris-in the ebmreh at Kenmrton, with a view to the introduction of an 
Q|^po» now bvikBng hf Nicholson, and to complete the decoration of 
thii ohmoeL This has been hitherto delayed, mainly by the difficulty 
od^ determining on a proper place for the organ, which it is now re« 
acdflred to pbce over the sacristy ; and it is to be played in the room 
faaAdw, the organist being in sight of the choir. The commemoration 
is'expeeted to take place on Tuesday, October 26, the octave of the 
dj^dieatiiM. The rebuilding of the chancel, it may be recollected, was 
te- have been undertaken by the friends and pupils of the rector, on his 
leairing college in 1844 ; but the troubles of the time, and his connec- 
tiiiB with the society interrupted its collection, and only £300 was then 
raised. The whole expense already incurred by the rector for the 
chnroh and chancel has been very large, exclusive of £400 contributed 
by faim to pay the oosts of the parishioners' obtaining a faculty for re* 
buiidiDg the north aisle, which was contested by a Roman Catholic and 
two Wealeyan parishioners. 


NOTICES AND ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A VAiit^D member and correspondent has sent us a statement au- 
thenticated by his name, with reference to some circumstances in the 
flie^od of performing divine service in an important parish church, 
whieh we determine, after much consideration, not to publish, lest we 
should by so doing in any way hinder the object which our correspon- 
dent himself has in view. We may, however, mention the case, which 
isimrious. in general terms. The incumbent of the church in question, 
with the best intentions, is without musical skill ; and, consequently, is 
oUUged to put entire confidence in his organist and choir-master. The 
hiter IS a partisan of the modem fiorid school of ecclesiastical music. 
Some influential members of the congregation, wishing to improve the 
character of the music sung by the choir, obtain leave from the 
iattumbent to present copies of the Manual of Plain Song, and an order 
te the organist to give the Gregorian music a trial. In spite of this 
the organist is asserted not only sometimes to have played and caused 
to be sung the modem music, while the Psalters Noted lay open before 
Que singers, but, if ever he did allow the Tones to be sung, to have 
^Kywn his disapprobation of them by his careless tmd unworthy per- 
formance of them. At last, however, a fairer trial having been ob- 
tained, by the perseverance of the advocates of Plain Song, the result 
w«s most satisfactory to all but the organist himself. We wish we 
had it in our power to help our correspondent and his colleagues. All 
We can do is to thank them for their zealous efforts and bid them per- 
Mi^it: and they are welcome to our aid, either in general terms 
as in this notice, or in a private communication to the incumbent, 
if, (as they seem to think,) an expression of opinion from the editors 
of the Eceiisiologist would carry weight with that gentleman. It 
ifl needleM'for us to repeat, what we have so often urged, that, in our 
opinion, the Plain Song of the Church is not only the most right, and the 
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most beautiful method, of praising God, but also practically the most 
easy, and, in the long run. when time is given to remove prejudices, 
the most successful and most popular kind of ecclesiastical munc. 
We shall be glad to hear again from our correspondent, and hope some 
day. as he begs us to do, to hear service at the church in question. 

BOLT TRINITY CHUSCH, VAITXHALL BRIDGE. 

To the Editor of the Ecclesiologist. 

Horseferry Road, Westminster, 
September ^% 1852. 

Sir. — I have just had my notice called to a paragraph in the Ecde- 
siologist of August, in which you apologize for not noticing Holy 
Trinity Church, Vauxhall Bridge, on the score of an ineffectual visit 
to it, when you found no means of ingress, nor any intimation of it. 
I suppose the great black notice-board against the west wall must have 
escaped you, and yet there it has stood within a few days from the con* 
secration of the church, with every direction for obtaining the key. 

I should be sorry, for the architect's sake, that his work should 
not have the benefit of a notice in your pages. And a church which 
for elaborateness of stonework is unique in London, and has gained 
the honour of a royal visit, may very fairly look for a paragraph in the 
Ecclesiologist, 

By presenting my card at the churchwarden's. No. 3, Besborongh 
Gardens, (in which the church stands,) you may obtain the key of tibe 
south porch. 

Your obedient Servant, 

C. F. Sbcrbtan, 
Perpetual Curate of Holy Trinity Church. 

We have to thank Mr. Secretaa for the above obliging note. Hie 
notice*board of wliich he speaks certamly escaped us: and, as the 
visiting party consisted of three eager ecclesiologists, we could almost 
confidently assert that it was not there on the day of our visit — ^viz.» 
Friday in Whitsun week. The importance of this church, and the late 
period of the month at which we were enabled to visit it, compel ufe 
to postpone the notice which we intended to give of it in this number. 
We regret this the less, as it will enable us to make the church (built, 
at the cost of the Archdeacon of Westminster, by Mr. Pearson) the 
subject of a separate article, which it fully deserves. 

We thank a Correspondent for a sketch and description of Mr. 
Woodyer's new church of S. Paul, Sketty, Glamorganshire. Under 
its (we believe) more proper title of S. David, Sketley, he will find it 
reviewed, at page 145 of our eighth volume, next to a notice of S. 
Bartholomew, Sutton Waldron, Dorsetshire. 

We thank Mr. G. D. Kershaw for his account of the fragment of a 
cope now used as a pulpit- hanging in the church of Langdon, near 
Dover. It has, however, been before described in several of our 
publications. 


THE 
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EARLY CHRISTIAN PICTURES AT BERLIN. 
To the Editor of the EccUeiologUt. 

Enfield, October, 1852. 

Mt dbab Mr. Editor, — ^The pictures in the Berlin Gallery by the 
brothers Van Eyck and their followers, are important and interesting. 
First of these in rank are several portions of the famous Triptych, 
painted at Ghent by Hubbbt (b. 1366, d. 1426) and John (b. cir. 
1390, d. 1441) Van Eyck, for a chapel belonging to the family of 
Vyts and Burlut, in the church of S. John (now S. Bavon) in that city. 
Of this wonderful monument of Christian art, which was finished May 
6, 1432, complete descriptions are given by Lord Lindsay^ and Dr. 
Kugler.' It comprised two principal pictures, one above another, pro- 
tected by double wings or shutters, painted within and without, two 
above and two below. Only the two chief central paintings and two 
of the volets of this altar-piece are now in Ghent. The upper middle 
picture represents, in three compartments, the Eternal Fathbb en* 
throned between the Blessed Virgin on His right, and S. John Baptist 
on His left band ; the lower, in one compartment, the " Adoration of 
the Apocalyptic Lamb." The interior of one of the above volets con« 
tains a full-length figure of Adam ; the inside of the other, a full- 
length figure of Eve, (holding in her right hand the forbidden fruit ;) 
both which, from motives of false delicacy, are inaccessible to the 
traveller. The rest of the wings adorn the Berlin Museum. Accord- 
ing to Passavant, they were purchased by Mr. Newenhuys, the picture- 
dealer at Brussels, in the absence of the Bishop, for 6,000 francs, and 
sold by him again at Aix-la-Chapelle to Mr. Solly, with several other 
paintings, for 100,000 francs. I will now attempt to describe them. 

1 Sketches of ChristUn Art. Vol. III. pp. 292—297. 
> Hand Book of Painting. Part II. pp. 58—67. 
VOL. XIII. b b b 
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6 1 4. The Singing Angels. Eight angels are singing behind a richly- 
carved music- desk. They are vested in embroidered copes, and wear 
jewelled circlets or coronets. On the orphrey of the cope worn by the 
foremost angel are represented the Virgin and Child, and our Blessed 
Loan. The morse of the cope of another angel contains a figure 
of Christ in relief. 5 ft. 1 in. by 2 ft. 3 in. (S. S.) Tlie coun- 
tenances of the heavenly choristers *' are full/* says Kugler, " of 
expression and life ; but in the effort to imitate nature with the utmost 
truth, so as even to enable us to distinguish with certainty the different 
voices of the double- quartett. the spirit of a holier influence has 
already passed away. The brilliancy of the stuffis and precious stones 
is given with the hand of a master." 

515. The Musical Angels. An angel, attired as above» sits playing 
the organ. In the background are two angels, one holding a harp, 
and the other a violoncello, making a pause. Behind them are three 
angels singing. 5 ft. 1 in. by 2 ft. 3 in. (S. S.) In Dr. Kugler's 
opinion, *' the expressions of these heads shows far more feeling, and is 
more gentle: the execution of the stuffs and utensils is equally 
masterly." This picture and the foregoing one are painted within the 
two larger doors or shutters of the higher central picture before 
mentioned. To the former, which when shut concealed the repre- 
sentation of the Blessed Virgin, was annexed the wing containing 
Adam : to the latter, which similarly enclosed the figure of 6. John 
Baptist, the wing containing Eve. The four following paintings 
ornament the inside of the four volets which protected the " Adoration 
of the Lamb.*' 

512. The Righteous Judges. A hilly, wooded, landscape, in which 
are ten figures on horseback. In front, on a grey horse, splendidly 
caparisoned, rides a mild benevolent old man in blue velvet trimmed 
with fur, and wearing a furred cap, traditionally known as a portrait 
of Hubert Van Eyck. Near him, clothed in black and looking back- 
wards, is depicted his younger brother and pupil, John. Inscribed, 
Justi Judices. 4 ft. 8 in. by 1 ft. 7 in. (S. S.) 

513. The Soldiers of Christ. A beautiful landscape as before, and 
mountains covered with enow, with nine mounted warriors. Three of 
them, in bright armour with gorgeous surcoats, and carrying banners, 
appear to be SS. George, Sebastian, and Michael. Among the rest are 
S. Charlemagne (with the imperial crown,) and S. Lewis. Inscribed, 
Cbbisti Milites. 4 ft. 8 in. by I ft. 7 in. (S. S.) The above four 
pictures are assigned to John Van Eyck. 

516. The Holy Hermits. Passing through a rocky defile beyond 
which are wooded declivities, and trees laden with fruit, is a train 
of Anchorites, headed by SS. Paul the Hermit and Anthony, and 
closed by SS. Mary Magdalene and Mary of Egypt. Inscribed, 
Heyremeti 8ti. 4 ft. 8 in. by 1 ft. 7 in. (S. S.) " The heads," says 
Dr. Kugler, " are full of character, with great variety of expression : on 
every countenance may be traced the history of its life ; grave old men 
stand before us, each one differing from the other : one is firm and 
strong, another more feeble, one cheerful and single minded, another 
less open. Some inspired fanatics wildly raise their heads, whilst 
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others with a simple and almost humorous expression walk by their 
side, and others again are still struggling with their earthly nature. 
It is a remarkable picture which in all times must be ranked among the 
master- works of art." This painting and the next are attributed to 
Hubert Van Eyck. 

517. The Holy Pilgrims. A landscape full of trees, in which the 
gigantic S. Christopher conducts a troop of ordinary-sized pilgrims of 
various ages, and in different costumes. Inscribed, Pegrini Sti, 4 ft. 
8 in. by 1 ft. 7 in. (S. S.) 

518. The reverse of 51^. Figure of S. John Baptist holding in his 
left arm a Lamb to which he points with his right hand. Background, 
a niche. Painted in chiaroscuro. (S. S.) 

519. Reverse of 513. Portrait of the donor of the Altar-piece, 
Juoocns Vyts, in his old age. He is dressed in a scarlet coat trimmed 
with fur, and kneels with his hands folded, and eyes raised heaven- 
wards. Background, a niche. (S. S.) 

520. Reverse of 514. The angel Gabriel clothed in flowing white 
drapery, holding a lily in bis right hand, and lifting his left towards 
heaven, appears to S. Mary in her chamber and brings her the Divine 
Message. In a semi-circle above is depicted the prophet Zacharias. 
(S. S.) 

521. Reverse of 515. S. Mary also robed in white, listens in a 
kneeling attitude at a prayer-stool, and with uplifted eyes, to the 
words of the Angel. Through an arcade which forms the hinder part 
of the Blessed Virgin's apartment,^ the streets of a town are visible. 
In a semi-circle above is pourtrayed the prophet Micah. (S. S.) 

522. Reverse of 516. The portrait of Lisbbttb Barlut, the wife 
of Judocus Vyts, kneeling with folded hands. Her head is covered 
with a white cloth, and she wears a dark violet dress lined with green. 
Background^ a niche. (S. S.) 

523. Reverse of 517. Statue of S. John the Evangelist, blessing 
with his right hand a chalice which he holds in his left, and out 
of which a monster and four serpents' heads are issuing. Painted 
in chiaroscuro. (S. S.) The last six pictures are the work of John 
Van Eyck, except the figures of Micah and Zacharias, which are as- 
cribed to Gerard van der Meere, (pupil of Hubert Van Eyck) ; and the 
Blessed Virgin and Gabriel in the Annunciation, which, says Lord 
Lindsay on the authority of Dr. G. Rathgeber and Passavant, were 
painted by the same artist, " with the exception of the heads and 
hands, which were reserved by John for his own pencil."' 

Upon the old frame of 518, 519, 522, 523, at the bottom, is 
the following inscription : 

Ptctor Hnbertas e Ejck, major quo nemo repertas. 
IncepiC ; pondasqne Johannes arte, tecundut 
Frater, perfecit Jndod Vyd prece fretns. 
Yen V seXU Mai I Yob CoLLoCat aCta t Yerl. 

1 The continuation of S. Mary's chamber is said to be painted on the back of the 
volets, containing Adam and Eve. 
s Sketches of Christian Art. Yol. III. p. 294. 
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Excellent copies (524 and 525) of the " Adoration of the Lamb," and 
the grand middle figure which surmounts it in the Altar-piece at 
S. Bavon's, are suspended over the preceding pictures. They were 
made by Michael Cocxie (b. 1497, d. 1592) for Philip li. of Spain. 

Besides the productions of Hubert and John Van Eyck above de- 
scribed, the Berlin Museum possesses a fine specimen of the pencil of 
the latter, namely, 528, a Head of our Blessed Saviour. The face 
is full, has a gilded cruciferous nimbus, and its features, beard, &c., 
agree with the type prescribed by Christian Tradition. On the green 
background is inscribed above, A and Q ; below, I {InUimm,) F (Finis,) 
on the edge of the crimson robe. Rex Regvan : on a border, paiuted by 
the artist in imitation of stone, are the words, above, Veritas vita ; below., 
primus et navissimus. Under the last sentence is inscribed in Gothic 
letters, Johes, de eict me fecit et appleviit anno 1438. 31. Januarii, 
I ft. 7 in. by 1 ft. 3 in. (S. S.) The hair and beard in this picture 
are painted with great minuteness and finish. 

So rich is the Berlin Gallery in works by the successors of the 
Van Eycks in the Netherlands in the 1 5th and beginning of the 1 6th 
century, that I must not do more than give an account of some few of 
the best of them. 

527. Gbbard van dbb Mebbb, d. 1447. The Adoration of the 
Kings. S. Mary sits in a thatched hut and holds the Divine Child on 
her lap. One of the Kings is in the act of kissing His hand. S. 
Joseph welcomes the two other Magi who are bearing gifts. Back- 
ground, a landscape, and the retinue of the holy Kings. 1 ft. 10 in. 
by 1 ft. Si in. (S. S.) 

542. Gerard van deb Mbbbb. The Visitation of the Blessed 
Virgin. In front of the donor of the picture, who kneels beside SS. 
Mary and Elizabeth, is an Abbat holding a pastoral stafif. A jewelled 
mitre lies on the ground before him. In the landscape behind is a view 
of the sea. 1 ft. 10 in. by 1 ft. 8 in. (S. S.) Lord Lindsay charac- 
terizes the head of S. Mary in both these richly-coloured and highly 
finished pictures, as "peculiarly sweet and pure." 

529. A. PiBTBB Chbistophsbn. Flourished between 1417 and 1452. 
Scholar of Hubert Van Eyck. Two pictures in one frame. I. S. 
Mary kneeling at a prayer-stool turns towards the Augel who is also 
kneeling, and holds in his left hand a crystal sceptre, to which he pointa 
with his right. On the ground is a vase containing lilies. At the back 
of the Virgin's chamber is a green bed with a tester ; and through the 
window and open door a prospect of a hilly landscape with a river, and 
sunny sky. 2. SS. Mary and Joseph, the Jewess who, according 
to the Apocryphal " Gospel of the Infancy*' of our Savioub, came to 
the Blessed Virgin at the Nativity, and three Angels, all kneeling, 
adore the new*bom Child Who lies on the ground. In a thatched hut 
near by are an ox and ass. In a hilly oriental landscape is the town 
of Bethlehem. Signed, Petrus Xpi me fecit, 4 ft. 7 in. by 1 ft. 9^ in. 

529. B. PiKTBB CnaisTOFHSBN. The Last Judgment. Over all, 
between the pillar of suffering and the Cross, our Blessed Lobo is 
enthroned as Judge. He is vested in a purple mantle, and with uplifted 
hands displays His wounds as the symbols of human redemption. At 
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His footstool is a crystal globe. On each side of Him are two angels 
clothed in white« blowing trumpets. Beneath Him, kneeling, is the 
Holy Virgin: on her right, are SS. Mary Magdalene, Catherine of 
Alexandria, and other female Saints ; on her left SS. George, John 
Baptist and other male Saints: all on their knees. Lower down, 
on both sides, are the twelve Apostles, six on a side, occupying stalls 
adorned with gems and pearls. Behind those on the right is a band of 
Ecclesiastics containing a Pope, ponti£cally arrayed, a Cardinal, and 
several Prelates, Abbats and other clerics : on the left a band of Lay- 
men, comprising the Emperor Charlemagne (clad in a purple mantle 
over golden armour, and holding the sword and imperial globe) and 
several other princely personages. In the background of the lower 
half of the picture is a hilly landscape with water and distant moun- 
tains, and some persons (two of whom are being dragged away by 
demons,) rising from their graves. In the foreground, S. Michael, 
a majestic figure, in golden armour, bearing a small shield on 
bis left arm, transfixes the Devil and two attendant demons, with 
his spear which he holds in his left hand, while he brandishes a 
sword in his right ; with his right foot he thrusts Death into the 
abyss. Death, pourtrayed as a gigantic foreshortened skeleton, falling, 
spreads his bony arms over the fiery jaws of Hell, in which the 
damned are tormented by fiends. Dated Anno Domini vcccclii. 
Companion to the previous picture. 4 ft. 7 in. by I ft. 9i in. The 
colours in this fine production, like those in its fellow, are deep and 
glowing. The Apostles and other saintly personages who surround 
our Saviour are painted with great finish and delicacy, and are very 
beautiful, 'i'he lower part of the picture reminds one of the grotesque 
and fantastic creations of Jerome Bosch. 

533. Justus op Ghent. F1. cir. 1465. Scholar of Hubert Van 
Eyck. The Prophet Elias sleeping in the Wilderness, is roused by an 
angel who brings him food and drink. 2 ft. 9 in. by 2 ft. ^i in. 
" Repose and dignity," observes Dr. Kugler, " are well expressed in 
the head of the Prophet : the angel's movements are soft and easy." 

539. Justus of Ghknt. A Jewish family of six persons, with 
staves in their hands, are assembled round a table in an apartment, 
eating the Passover. Background, a court yard which a youth is 
entering with a pitcher. Companion to 533. ^ ft. 9 in. by 2 ft. 2^ in. 
Both these pictures evidently have a symbolical reference to the Liast 
Supper, and probably formed the wings of a triptych, of which the 
central compartment contained a representation of that sacred subject. 
They were taken from the Brettendorf Collection at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and are said to be by Memling in the Catalogue of the Berlin Gallery. 
Dr. Waagen. however, now assigns them to the above master, the 
painter, (according to the same high authority,) of the altar-piece 
of the Last Judgment in the parish church of S. Mary at Dantzig. 

The five following pictures are by Hugh a tan dxb Gobs, who 
flourished in the latter half of the 1 5th century. 

530. The Annunciation, Through the door and window of the 
Virgin's chamber is a clear landscape. 3 ft. by 1 ft. 11^ in. (S. S.) 
540. S. Augustine stands under a canopy, holding in bis left hand 
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a pastoral staff, and in his right a heart. Kneeling at his feet is a 
young Ecclesiastic, who is introduced to him by S. John Baptist. 
2 ft. by 1 ft. 6 in. (S. S.) 541. Christ wearing the crown of 
thorns and a purple mantle. Dark ground. 1 ft. 3 in. by 11 in. 
(S. S.) 548. A picture, in two partitions, of the Annunciation. To 
the right is the Angel with a sceptre in his left hand, and in the sky 
appears the Holt Ghost in a glory, which is represented by a gold 
ground. To the left S. Mary kneels before a prayer-stool, and with eyes 
and head cast down, turns towards the Angel. Each partition 6 in. by 
3§ in. 549. S. John the Evangelist blesses with his right hand a 
chalice, (out of which a serpent is proceeding.) which he holds witli his 
left. Dark ground. 9 in. by 4 in. (S. S.) 

535. RoGiER VAN DBB Wbtdbn, the elder ; also called Rogibr op 
Bruges. F1. 1472. Scholar of John Van Eyck. An Altar picture 
with wings. Middle compartment. S. Mary and three Angels kneel- 
ing adore the new-born Child in a stable, wherein is an ox and an ass. 
At the right is S. Joseph. At the left a kneeling devotee (Bladolin, 
founder of the town of Middelburg, and donor of the picture.) In a 
landscape are the angels appearing to the shepherds. Right wing. 
Revelation of Christ to the Ruler of the West. The Roman Emperor 
Augustus, in the attire of the Dukes of Burgundy, kneeling in a 
chamber, and swinging a censer, adores the Virgin and Child who 
appear in heaven, and are pointed out to him by the Sibyl of the Tiber. 
Left wing. Revelation of Christ to the Rulers of the East. The 
three Holy Kings adore on their knees the Divine Infant, Who mani- 
fests Himself to them seated in the star. Background, landscape. 
Middle Compartment. 2 ft. 1^ in. by 2 ft. 11 in. Each wing. 2 ft. 
1 1^ in. by 1 ft. 3} in. Dr. Kugler and Lord Lindsay ascribe this re- 
markable and very beautiful work to Hans Memling, and the former 
comments upon the loveliness of the angels who worship the Infant 
Saviour, and the peculiarly grand arrangement of the picture in the 
left wing. In the vicinity of the above triptych hang five small paint- 
ings of extremely delicate execution and rare beauty by the same artist. 
They represent — 1. The Baptism of Christ. 2. The Nativity. 3. 
A Pietk. 4. Christ appearing to His Mother after His resurrection. 
5. The Birth of S. John Baptist. Each of these subjects is contained 
in a pointed arch, enriched with statues of saints, painted in chiaroscuro, 
with exquisite finish and minuteness. During his sojourn in England 
last year. Dr. Waagen had the good fortune to acquire for the Berlin 
Collecti< n, a picture of the Decollation of S. John Baptist, which 
no doubt originally belonged to the foregoing series. How it ever 
came to be separated from them is extraordinary. Having only just 
arrived from London, it had not been placed beside its old companions, 
at the period of my visit to Berlin. 

Directly over these gems of early art, hangs a grand painting (534) 
by RoGiKR VAN DER Wbyobn the younger, (b. 1480» d. 1529,) of the 
Deposition from the Cross. S. Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus 
are taking down the sacred body of our Lord : a servant, on a ladder, 
holds in one hand a pair of pincers, and supports one of the arms of 
Christ with the other. To the left are S. Mary Magdalene wringing 
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her hands, and S. Peter. Near the head of our Saviour, the Blessed 
Virgin is fainting, and supported by a female and S. John : near them 
is another female weeping. Gold ground, painted with Gothic tracery, 
&c., of a brown colour. 4 ft. 8f in. by 8 ft. 5^ in. 

There is a triptych (No. 42) by this Rogier van der Weyden, in the 
Permanent Grallery of Art of the Royal Institution, Liverpool. The 
middle compartment contains a "Deposition," resembling the one 
above described. On the right wing are the impenitent Thief, and 
the donor on his knees ; on the left, the penitent Thief, the Centurion, 
and a soldier. On the outsides of the volets SS. Julian and John 
Baptist. 2 ft. by 2 ft. ; each wing 2 ft. by 9 in. *' This very interest- 
ing picture," remarks Dr. Waagen, '' is evidently of the earlier time of 
the master. The features of the countenances are similar to those in 
the great Descent from the Gross, by the same artist, in the Museum at 
Berlin ; the attitudes also are similar. The noble and elevated ex- 
pression in the profile of a woman is worthy of Leonardo da Vinci : 
the contours are, however, more precise and harder, llie tone of the 
flesh in the lights is yellowish ; in the middle tints and in the shadows 
dark. The whole is exceedingly pathetic."^ In Prince Wallersteiu^s 
collection, at Kensington, is a painting (No. 79) of the Virgin and 
Child, with a rosary of red beads connected by golden Unks, which is 
ascribed to the above master. 

From a number of pictures in the Berlin Gallery, by unknown artists 
of the Van £yck school, I will single out the following : — 526. The 
Blessed Virgin standing on a gorgeous carpet, regards on her right 
Arnold von Lowen, (d. 1284,) who is kneeling at her feet, and proffers 
her a tree : behind him is a man praying. The divine Child in the 
arms of His Mother blesses Elizabeth von Breda, (d. 1280,) who kneels 
on His left. Background, landscape, with water and mountains. 
4 ft. 11 in. by 4 ft. 11 in. (S. S.) Dr. Waagen supposes that this 
picture was painted for the cathedral at Antwerp. 531. S. Mary 
kneeling in her chamber, adores the Child lying before her. At her 
right is S. John Baptist ; at her left S. Donatian. Through the window 
of the apartment a landscape is visible. 11 in. by 1 ft. 1 in. (S. S.) 
55 1 • Upon a stone throne, supported by crystal feet, which rest on a 
rich carpet, sits the Blessed Virgin with the Child on her lap. He 
reaches towards a corn-flower, which an angel presents to Him on His 
left. On His right is another angel reading a book. 3 ft. 2 in. by 
2 ft. 4 in. (S. S.) I was struck by the close resemblance of the face 
of our Lord in this painting, to the countenance of the Divine Infant 
in the picture, by John Van £yck, of the Virgin and Child, with a 
devotee and two saints, in the Academy at Bruges. 

Not unworthy to be classed with the above works is a highly finished 
picture, (552,) designated in Dr. Waagen's " Catalogue " the " School 
of Calcar," and painted soon after 1 500. It represents the decease of 
the Blessed Virgin, who lies in a bed surrounded by the apostles, some 
of whom are engaged in prayer, and others are solemnizing the Office 
for the dyingw Above are the adorable Trinity, and four angels ready 
to receive the soul. In a landscape which is seen through a window 
1 '« Works of Art and Artists in England,'* vol. iii. p. 185. 
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of the chamber of the Virgin, an angel let» down her girdle from 
heaven to S. Thomas. ^ ft. 1 in. by 1 ft. 4 in. (S. S.) 

The Berlin Museum possesses a fine specimen of the pencil of Quintin 
Matsys, or Massys, the famous blacksmith of Antwerp, who deceased in 
1525. In this picture (561) S. Mary is pourtrayed as seated on a 
stately throne, (adorned with agate pillars, the capitals of which are 
embossed gold,) and kissing the Divine Infant, Who kneels on her lap. 
Before her, on a small table, are bread, butter, fruit, and a glass of 
water. In the background is a landscape, with a fountain and buildings. 
4 ft. 3 in. by 2 ft. 10 in. Although the Blessed Virgin is depicted in 
this important work with much grace and dignity, and the pillars, &c., 
of her throne are executed " entirely in the serious style " of elder art, 
still it must be confessed that there is a slight approximation in this 
picture to the naturalistic school. Instead of being vested convention- 
ally in blue, S. Mary is here arrayed in a red robe ; and she is simi- 
larly clad in a painting of her with the Child, of the earlier time of 
Quintin Matsys, in my possession. 

On a level with No. 561, hangs an "Adoration of the Magi,*' 
(569 ▲,) which, if not by Quintin Matsys, is a good picture by an 
artist of his school and time. 3 ft. 11} in. by 2 ft. 11^ in. 

I am no admirer of the extraordinary pictorial hallucinations — 
feverish dreams on panel — of Jerome Bosch, who flourished between 
1450 and 1500; but wanting though they be in reverence and piety» 
dignity and beauty, and unworthy of a plaoe among the productions 
of ancient Christian art, they nevertheless display, in their very extrava- 
gance, uncommon ability, imagination, and power, and possets a sort of 
fascination akin to that of a ghost story, when well told, at midnight, 
beside the winter fire. Possibly, therefore, I might be censured, were 
I to omit to describe the works of the above master in the Berlin col* 
lection. They are two in number: e.g., (1) 563, a triptych. On the 
right wing, in a large landscape, are the Creation of Eve, the Fall, and 
the Banishment of our first parents from Paradise. In the sky is the 
Almighty enthroned ; beneath Him are the heavenly host thrusting 
down from heaven the rebellious angels transformed into hideous 
fiends. In the middle compartment of the painting, our Saviour sits 
on a rainbow as the Judge of quick and dead. He is attended by His 
blessed Mother, S. John Baptist, the twelve Apostles, and angels 
bearing instruments of martyrdom. Four other angels are blowing 
trumpets for the resurrection. To the right, in the sky, some of the 
blessed are escorted by an angel to heaven. The whole of the re- 
mainder of this compartment, and also all the left wing of the triptych, 
is occupied by an appalling spectacle of the infernal kingdom, in which 
the lost are "tormented,*' says Kugler, "in the most extraordinary 
fashion, by horrible, serpent-like monsters.'* '* It is,'* he adds, *' a true 
laboratory of hell. With all its frantic horrors, one cannot but feel 
astonishment at the invention displayed by the artist in the creation of 
these fabulous creatures.'* Middle picture, 5 ft. 1 J in. by 3 ft. 1 1^ in. 
Each wing, 5 ft. Ijin. by 1 ft. lOJ in. (2.) 1198. A triptych. The 
temptation of S. Anthony. In the central division, the saint, kneeling 
with uplifted hands, averts his eyes from a table at which demons in 
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extraordinary shapes are feasting, surrounded by all sorts of hobgoblins 
and apparitions. In the background is a city on fire. In the right 
ving, S. Anthony is being dragged over a bridge, and carried through 
the sky by the Evil One. In the left wing, the saint is sitting with a 
book, signed Ikeronimus Bosch,. Middle picture, 1 ft. 6^ in. by 
2 ft. 4 in., each wing, 2 ft. lOj in. by 1 ft. ^ in. 

It is really refreshing to turn from these strange monuments of per- 
verted genius to a picture in the Berlin collection by BARTHOLOMiBus 
BE Bbuyn, an eminent German artist of the former half of the six- 
teenth century, whose works bear a close affinity in style to those of 
the Flemish school, and are favourably distinguished from those of his 
contemporaries by their general resemblance to the paintings of the 
Van Eycks, and their early followers. This is particularly observable in 
the specimen (639) of this master above alluded to. It represents the 
Blessed Virgin sitting on a carpet, and holding on her lap the Divine 
Child, Who is adored by a Duke of Cleves on his knees. Two angels 
floating in the sky hold a crown over S. Mary's head. Behind is a 
hilly landscape, in which SS. Jerome and Mary Magdalene are seen 
doing penance. 4 ft. 6^ in. by 3 ft. 9| in. 

As this letter is perhaps already too long, I will not include in it, as 
was my original design, an account of the ancient Christian paintings 
of the schools of Cologne, Swabia, and Westphalia, in the Museum of 
the Prussian Capital. To these pictures, and several others by Wohlge- 
muth, Altdorfer, Holbein, Lucas Cranach, &c., in the Berlin Gallery, I 
will, with your consent, devote a third and concluding communication. 

Believe me, my dear Mr. Editor, 

Yours very sincerely, 

John F. Russbll. 


THE HORSHAM PEW CASE. 

The law regarding pews in parish churches has for many years been 
quite a " household word** with us ; but, old as the subject is, we do 
not think that our readers will find fault with us for calling their 
special attention to the facts of the above case, which has made 
no small stir in the neighbourhood where the aciionis causa arose. 
The facts seem to have been as follows : 

A Mr. Rawlison, who had resided at Horsham since 1 837, always 
attended the parish church with his family, but had no seat assigned to 
him. In February, 1852, a pew became vacant on the death of a lady, 
who was considered to have held it in right of a house in which she 
resided. This house came, after her death, into the occupation of the 
sister of one of the defendants, who claimed the pew on this ground. 
Before, however, she took possession, Mr. Rawlison with his family 
had done so with the sanction of one of the three churchwardens. 
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The defendants, considering that this was a wrongful occupation, went 
early one Sunday, took their seats in the pew, and refused to admit 
Mr. Rawlison on his presenting himself at the door. This caused 
a slight disturbance, and ex hoc oritur action the Bishop of the diocese 
undertaking to indemnify Mr. Rawlison against the expenses of the 
proceedings. After hearing the arguments of counsel on both sides, 
and carefully weighing the evidence, Dr. Phillimore, the learned judge 
of the Chichester Coneistorial Court delivered his judgment. 

After mentioning very shortly the facts as before set out, he pro- 
ceeded to state that, according to the common law ecclesiastical, both 
before and since the Reformation, the use of the church had been free 
to all parishioners. Since the Reformation, filled seats had been intro- 
duced instead of moveable ones, which appeared to have been in use 
previously, and to have been in some cases the 6ui)jects of private pro- 
perty, but that with reference to the use of the church, no innovation 
was made upon this principle of the ancient law. 

At the period of the Reformation all seats in churches, with some 
exceptions, were in the disposition of the ordinary, who exercised 
in the first instance his authority through the churchwardens, subject 
to the supervision of the Consistorial Courts. 

The decision of these courts, with the full concurrence of the authori- 
ties of the common law, had long ago decided the following points : — 
First — That according to the general law there could be no property in 
seats, and that the sale and lease of them was wholly illegal. Secondly 
— 'ITiat all private rights in seats must be held by virtue of a decree of 
the Consistorial Court, technically called the faculty, or, thirdly, by 
prescription, which implied the previous grant of the faculty since lost. 
Fourthly — There was what is called a possessory right, accruing on the 
allotment of a seat to a parishioner by the churchwardens, or from their 
sanctioning his possession of the seat. This right was not good against 
the ordinary, who might, on cause being shown to him, make a different 
arrangement, but was quite sufficient to enalile the possessor to main- 
tain a suit against a mere disturber. 

The learned Doctor then proceeded to state that Mr. Rawlison, the 
promoter of the suit, had been examined himself, and had sworn that he 
was placed in his seat by Mr. Thorpe, " upon whom,'* he said, ** the 
active duties of churchwarden appeared to devolve." 

The two other churchwardens bad been examined by the defendants ; 
the first of them (Mr. Aldridge) said that he was ill at the time, and that 
neither then nor since had he had anything to do with the matter. The 
remaining churchwarden (Mr. Lee) swore that Mr. Rawlison did not 
consult him previously to occupying the seat, and that he objected 
to his doing so ; but he did not swear that he desired Mr. Rawlison to 
abandon his seat, or indeed that he had spoken to him upon the subject 
till July, 1851, when he had ceased to be churchwarden. He swore that 
Mr. Hodgson, the incumbent, admitted that he had seated Mr. Rawli- 
son in the first instance, and Mr. Staple ton, another witness, spoke 
also to Mr. Thorpe's having subsequently sanctioned the occupation of 
the seat by Mr. Rawlison. 

On the other hand, Mr. Thorpe himself swore positively to the con> 
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traiy» ao did Mr. Rawlison, so did the Incumbent, though he was not 
quite sure whether the consent of the churchwardens was given after or 
before Mr. Rawlison^s taking possession. 

It did not, however, matter much whether Mr. Rawlison was origi- 
nally seated with the sanction of a churchwarden or not, for that 
he had occupied the seat for several months with the implied sanction 
of all the churchwardens, and without any attempt on the part of any 
of them to disturb him, was a fact not attempted to be controverted in 
the case ; and that the allotment of this pew, which was vacant at the 
time, appeared to have been a perfectly proper and legal act, whether 
regard were had to the particular station of Mr. Rawlison in the parish, 
or to the general arrangement of seats in the parish church. 

Lastly, it was not denied that Mr. Rawlison was disturbed in the 
possession of the seat which he had so occupied for many months, by 
the defendants, at the time and in the manner laid in the libel. 

The defence set up upon the other side, was then commented on by 
the learned Doctor. 

The allegation pleaded that the seat in question had been occupied 
for a considerable time by the inhabitants of a particular mansion, then 
tenanted by a sister of Mr. Hurst, one of the parties in the cause, 
bat it could not plead, either substantially or in terms, that the seat was 
attached to the mansion either by faculty or by prescription. It did 
not deny that the person who inhabited the mansion previously to Miss 
Hurst, died in January, 1851, when the seat became vacant, and that it 
was shortly afterwards occupied by Mr. Rawlison ; nor was it pleaded 
that any attempt was made by Miss Hurst to take possession of it 
either by herself or by deputy until the month of August, 1851, 
she having only become possessed of the mansion in the July 
preceding. 

The allegation further pleaded that Mr. Rawlison had never been 
seated with the knowledge or sanction of any of the churchwardens, 
that they had expressly refused their sanction, and that he had been 
seated by the vicar alone. 

The allegation, however, did not contain the averment, which it was 
most natural for the defendants it should have contained, that the 
defendants, the alleged intruders, had ousted Mr. Rawlison and taken 
possession of the seat under the authority (supposing them to have 
possessed any) of the churchwardens. 

It appeared from the cross-examination of all the witnesses, that there 
had existed for some years previously to the time Mr. Rawlison began to 
occupy his seat, a practice prevalent at Horsham, of buying and selling 
seats in the parish church, so systematically carried on, that a register 
was kept of the supposed value of the seats ; that this illegal and dis- 
creditable traffic had been countenanced by some vicars, and had been 
sanctioned and abetted by the churchwardens in direct violation of the 
duty which they had by solemn declaration bound themselves to fulfil, 
and that it was not difficult to surmise, that the real objection to Mr. 
Rawlison being seated, arose from the fact of his being seated according 
to the common law of the land, and in defiance of the illegal custom 
referred to. 
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The learned Doctor then warned the churchwardens of Horsham, 
that if they continued to foster and abet an offence, which they were 
bound to prevent and extirpate, and to disregard the solemn obligation 
to maintain the Ecclesiastical law, which they had contracted on their 
institution into their office, they might find that they had subjected 
themselves to criminal proceedings, and to punishment. 

The learned Doctor stated in conclusion, that he had no hesitatioD in 
pronouncing that the promoter had succeeded in proof of the averments 
in the libel, and that he was entitled to the sentence of the court 
in accordance with his prayer ; and the defendants were monished that 
they should refrain for the future from intruding themselves in the pew 
in question, and from disturbing Mr. Rawlison and his family in the 
quiet and peaceable possession of the same. And further, they were 
condemned in the costs of this suit. 


ENGLISH SERVICE-BOOKS IN THE PEPYSIAN LIBRARY. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

To the Editor of the Ecclesiologist. 

Dear Sib, — Mr. Dickinson's list of Ancient English Service-Books» 
first printed in your pages, but now obtainable in a separate form, is of 
the greatest value to students in ritualism. But it is singularly defi- 
cient in notices of the Service-Books remaining in the Cambridge 
Libraries. The Compiler seems to have had access to the University 
Library and to those of his own college (Trinity) and a few others. 
But no search seems to have been made in Archbishop Parker*8 Library 
at Corpus Christi College, in the Fitzwilliam Museum, the Pepysiaa 
Library at Magdalen College, or in the Libraries of the smaller colleges. 
On a late hurried visit to the University I thought I would try to re- 
medy this defect, and I will tell you with what success. 

I found the Fitzwilliam Library apparently very rich in manuscript 
service-books, especially in illuminated copies. But there is no index 
that is of the least value. A very large number of books and manu- 
scripts of this kind are merely registered by their class-marks without 
any attempt at classification or description. And as the books are 
locked up, so that one cannot take them down without the help of the 
assistant-keeper, (whom, however, I found very civil and intelligent, 
and who has prepared of his own accord a good catalogue of the printed 
books in the Library) it is really impossible for any one but a resident 
Master of Arts, and very difficult even for such an one, to learn what 
treasures the Museum may, or may not, contain in this department. It 
is surely discreditable to the Fitzwilliam Syndicate that they do not em- 
ploy a competent person to catalogue their MSS. and liturgical books. 

tiuch are the difficulties of getting access to the Corpus Christi 
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lifaruy that no Cambridge man will wonder that I did not even attempt 
to gain admission. 

Owing to the kind attention of the Rev. V. Raven, tutor of Magda- 
lene, I was able to make a better search in the Pepysian Library. This 
most curious and valuable collection of books is preserved, by the ex- 
press direction of Pepys himself, in the exact order, and in the selfsame 
bookcases, in which he arranged it ; and there is a most complete cata- 
logue of the contents, written almost wholly (it would seem) in his 
own hand. But it is not a little difficult to find the books even when 
you have the Catalogue before you, since the volumes are all arranged 
according to their size, and are numbered successively from the smallest 
to the largest. And these numbers run, according to the lengths of 
the shelves, from one book- case to another, round and round the room. 
Nothing, however, would be easier than to make a key to this arrange- 
ment, showing in what shelves such a sequence of numbers would be 
found, and then this fine collection would be in excellent working 
order. The considerate civility I met with, in this college, made me 
less regret the restrictions imposed by Pepys on the use of his books. 
But it was very painful to feel that the hour or more I spent in the 
Pepysian Library was so much lost time to the gentleman who so 
kindly admitted me and assisted me in my search ; and as a natural con- 
sequence I contented myself with the briefest inspection and the shortest 
possible notes. Before I give the results of my search it will not be 
out of place to express regret that the Pepysian Library should have 
been within the last few years removed from the original place where 
Pepys left it, into two very unsuitable rooms in the Master's lodge. 
Such a removal is primd facie wrong, and there are other reasons 
for lamenting it which I forbear from mentioning. 

I shall notice the books according to their order in Pepys' enumera« 
tion, and that will also be according to their size. 

No. 
23 A Salisbury Pryroer. Small 12mo. printed at Paris. 1532. 

136 Hore beate Marie Virginia secundam usum insignia ecclesie Eboriensis. Lon- 
don. JhonWhite. no date. Small 12nio. 

301 Psalteriam ad usam ecdesiae Sariaburienais. Small 12mo. London : John 
Kyngston and Henry Sntton. 1565. 

1198 A MS. Serricinm de omni officio episcopal! conaemente (sic) chomm .... 
aecnndnm nsnm ecdeaie anglicane. 
1 had no time to examine more particolarly this carious Tolume. 

1238 Processionale ad usum insignia ecclesin Sarisburiensia. London. 1554. 

1374 The English Pry mer. London. John ByddelL 1535. 

1403 The Manual of Prayers, or the Prymer in English and Laten, set forth by 
Jhon, by Goddes grace and the Kynge's calling, Bishop of Rocheater, at 
the comaundement of the Right Honorable Lorde Thomas Crumwell, 
Lorde Privie Seale, Vicegerent to the Kynge*8 Highness. London. 
John Waylande. 1539. 

1576 An illuminated MS. The Office of the Blessed Virgin, in English. 

1699 Manuale ad asum percelebris ecdesin Sarisbnriensis. Londini. 1554. 

1700 Ordinale, i.e. Directorium Sarum. 4to. London: Richard Pynson. 1503. 

(This edition was edited by Magister Gierke.) 

1748 Portiforium seu Breviarium ad inaignia ecclesiss Sarisburiensia usum. Para 

Hyemalis. London. Joannes Kyngston et Henr. Sutton. 1565. 

1749 Ditto. Para Esdvalis. On title-page : London, 1555; but in the colo- 

phon : Paris, Francis Regnault. 1535. 
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1823 Manuale secandum usum matris ecclesiv Eboracensis. Perfect. SnuJl 4to. 

Wynkyn de Worde. 1509. 
1848 Horse Beatiflaimee Vir^ginia Marise ad legitimam Sariaburienaia eccleaic ritmn. 

lUuminated. Paria. Fr. Regnaolt. 1530. 
2795 Miaaale ad uaam insignia ao percelebria eodasis Samm. Folio. On YcUvm. 

No date or printer's namcr bat with platea of the royal anna, the foil sixe 

of the page, at the beginning and end. 

These appear to be the only books of the uses of tbe unreformed 
English Church in the Pepysian Collection ; and I hope these notices, 
though very brief, may be found useful. Yours fiedthfully, 

M.A. 


SOME ECCLESIOLOGICAL NOTES FROM FRANCE. 

London, 30M October, 1B52. 

My dkar Mb. Editor, — Having lately returned from a short stay in 
the north of France* I think it not improbable that your readers may 
be interested in hearing what is doing in the way of Church restora<> 
lion there. Although from the shortness of my stay at both the cities 
upon whose churches I am going to send you a few remarks, I had nut 
time to put down anything on paper, the particular part of the church 
to which the restorations were directed, namely, the altars, seems to 
me to deserve a notice, however slight. 

The Cathedral Church of S. Wulfran, Abbeville, although only a 
portion of the nave has ever been completed, struck me as the finest I 
had ever seen. Whether it is the shortness of the completed part, or 
the lowness and wretchedness of the whitewashed brick choir, that pro- 
duces this effect, I am not prepared to say ; but the loftiness, beauty, 
and massiveness of the groined roof are most imposing. There are 
five hew altars. The largest is at the east end of the south aisle of 
the choir, which is, I believe, the Lady Chapel par excellence, the cor- 
responding altar on the north side being now dedicated to "Notre 
Dame de Bon Secours,*' with the usual accompaniment of models of 
ships suspended from the roof. The reredos is of oak, very sharply 
carved, and of modem elaborate German Gothic design, with a great 
deal of pierced work about it. The design on the whole is good, but 
it rather loses effect from want of massiveneas. This reredos forms 
as it were a framework for a life-size representation of the Assump- 
tion. This is executed in white plaister, the figure of the Blessed 
Virgin, crowned, in the centre, and surrounded by clouds, with cherubs 
of the " head-and-wings " character peeping out from them. Light is 
let in from above, behind the reredos, and from a little distance the ef- 
fect is certainly striking. There is a little polychrome in the roof just 
over the altar, — ^blue, with gold stars, — and an inscription giving tiie 
dates of the erection and consecration. There is no colour or gilding 
on the reredos. 
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The second altar is in the south aisle of the nave. The reredos 
contains a representation in deep relief of the bi^itism of our Lord. 
S. John stands on the right hand side, and is in the act of pouring 
water on the head of the Saviour. Above is the Eternal Fathrr. sur- 
rounded by the Host of Heaven, and from Him descends the Dove, 
crudformly nimbed. The figures in the foreground are abont one* 
third the size of life, those above smaller. In a panel below this are 
two angels, bearing the head of S. John in a charger. The altar itself 
is open in front, and supported by four columns, and within these is a 
large reliquary (?) of oblong form, with a high-pitched coyer. The 
whole, both reredos and altar, are elaborately coloured and gilt in the 
most delicate manner possible ; and though perhaps in this as in the 
others I am about to describe the character of the figures is hardly as 
severe as might be desired, they are very reverentially treated, and ex- 
cited my ^'armest approbation. 

Going round the church, I now take you to the westernmost altar 
in the north aisle of the nave. This is by far the most elaborate of 
the new altars. The effect however is to my mind much marred by the 
framing of the reredos. It is of renaissance work and square, and as 
full of colour and gilding, and as carefully executed as the rest. The 
Cupids in the pillars and the admission of the Pagan element in the 
design, altogether take away from the devotional effect which might 
otherwise have been produced. The altar-piece represents the nativity. 
Our Lady adoring and S. Joseph also kneeling but holding a lighted 
candle in one hand and shading it with the other. The stable with 
the oxen and all the details are fully represented. Figures a])pear at 
the windows of the neighbouring houses and one is looking through a 
bole in the roof. High up to the right are the shepherds, and the an- 
gels bearing the scroU " Gloria in excelsis Dko *' appearing to them, 
with the miraculous star. The altar itself is panelled in seven compart- 
ments in front, and one on either side, and in each is a scene in deep 
relief of the actual Passion, the centre one beiog the Crucifixion. 
These, from being smaller, required more delicate carving and colouring, 
and they have had it : not a countenance, or indeed any part of the 
work, but shows the most minute and careful attention, and the result 
is really gratifying. 

The reredos to the next altar contains the L4ist Judgment. Our 
Lord in the centre, seated on a cloud and surrounded by the saints in 
heaven, SS. Peter and Paul being conspicuous, fielow, to the left, 
angels conducting and attending the righteous on their exit from the 
grave, and on the right demons dragging the wicked to the flames of 
hell, which issue from a chasm. There is no colour in this bas-relief, 
and from the multitude of figures they are much smaller, but still as 
carefully carved as those in the other altars. A little gilding is intro* 
duced in the nimbs, and also in S. Peter's keys and S. Paul's sword. 
On three pinnacles above the reredos stand, in the centre S. Raphael 
weighing the souls, and on either side S. Michael and S. Gabriel, the 
former treading the dragon under foot. These figures are about one* 
third the size of life, and fully coloured and gilt. 

The last of the new altars is dedicated to S. Wulfran, the patron 
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saint of the church. The design of the reredos is yery simple ; three 
figures in niches, — the centre one that of S. Wulfran, vested as an 
Archbishop, and being rather larger than the others. The vestments 
are most delicately rendered ; they are of correct mediaeval shape, and 
the patterns, fringes, clasps, and jewels, brought out with surprising 
vividness. The altar is in panels, three in the front containing scenes 
from the life of the Saint, the one to the right representing S. Wulfran 
praying for the life of an executed criminal, who is seen hanging in 
the background. 

It is I think a very satisfactory sign to find that so much trouble and 
money has been thus expended upon these altars, as it is one of the 
things that most oflFends the prejudices of our countrymen to find not 
only rubbish in the shape of cheap vases and tawdry and dirty artificial 
flowers upon the altars, but the altars themselves utterly mean and in- 
decent. 

The gorgeous west front is being carefully restored in the exterior ; 
but from the extreme elaborateness of the ornament, and the size of 
the building, the work necessarily proceeds but slowly. I had almost 
forgotten to mention that in each of the chapels containing the last 
four altars above described there is a new confessional of carved oak . 
The design is good and well executed, though a little too German in 
idea quite to please me. Can you or any of your readers inform roe 
upon what principle confessionals are constructed as they are at pre- 
sent ; one centre compartment for the Priest and two for the penitent ? 
There is never room for more than one Priest in the centre, why there- 
fore two for the penitents ? 

I am now going to take you to Rouen, where, unfortunately, I had 
but little time to see all I wished, llie restorations in the Cathedral 
are at present confined to the exterior, llie stone-work is being very 
carefully executed, and as far as I could judge appears to be a faithful 
copy of what it replaces. The gorgeous rose window in the north 
transept, a wonder of delicate foliage in moulding, although greatly 
hidden by scafiblding, is already telling out with revivified beauty. One 
moulding which entirely surrounds the window struck me exceedingly. 
It is formed of a series of angels with outspread wings. They are of 
course small, but being delicately carved the effect is very beautiful. 
The new cast-iron spire, although perhaps it is hardly fair to judge 
of it until quite completed, to my mind appears a failure, and I do not 
think the Guide Book is far wrong in likening it to the chimney of a 
large manufactory. From one account I heard it was to be painted to 
represent stone, from another^ that it was to be gilt : one plan as 
unreal and objectionable as the other. The tower and spire are incon- 
gruous ; they look as if they belonged to two different buildings, and 
had been put together by mistake. This efiect may be somewhat 
removed when the pinnacles at the four comers of the tower are added, 
but at present it is not happy. 

The works at S. Guen have been on a much more extended scale, as 
any one who has seen the entire new west facade will testify. 7Vo 
western towers surmounted by stone spires flank an elaborately de- 
signed front, the whole quite new, and looking wonderfully clear and 
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fresh. The towers and spires, though good in themselves, want not 
only height but massiveness, placed in their present position with such 
a church behind them. The architects bere seem to have adopted a 
custom with which poor Pugin found so much fault, namely, that of 
making figures serve as finials to canopies and pinnacles; in some 
cases^ indeed, they almost use groups. The finial of the canopy to 
the centre doorway at S. Ouen is the not uncommon representation of 
the Holy Tkinitt, the pATHKa above holding the crucifix, with the 
Dove at the ear of the Saviour. There is a similar one in a like po- 
sition at Abbeville. 

A new altar, well executed in white stone, has been set up in the 
eastern part of the north transept, facing however south. 

Before I conclude, a word or two about the new church of Notre Dame 
de Bon Secours may not be uninteresting. This church having been 
described at length in your Number for February, 1848, from engrav- 
ings, my remarks may be considered as supplemental to that account. 
The side doors have neither of them porches. The very deeply recessed 
western doorways 9ieper se effective, but certainly too large in proportion 
to the size of the whole church. The sculpture in the tympana is not yet 
quite finished, and the doors themselves both here and iu the aisles are 
yet to be added. The effect of the interior, from every window in the 
church being filled with stained glass, is decidedly religious, but were 
it not for the glass I think it would be the coldest looking church I 
ever saw. The groining of the nave roof is rather poor, and when it 
is remembered that the whole of the building, piers, arches, and roof, 
are built of smoothed stone of one uniform colour, it may be easily 
imagined how one longs for colour. The tower internally is open, 
with a thin arch, showing a small rose window high up. The high al- 
tar and the fittings of the choir are, I presume, those belonging to the 
old church : they are as bad and as mean as can be. The altar (the 
reredos of which contains the celebrated image of " Notre Dame de Bon 
Secours,") is in the north aisle : it is made of white marble, and very 
beautifully carved. The reredos contains the image above mentioned 
holding the infant Saviour, and an angel in a niche on either side : the 
reredos is beautifully coloured and gilt. The centre figures are literally 
*' dressed," that of the Blessed Virgin having on a white satin gown. 
The tabernacle and candlesticks are very beautiful, but I think of a 
little too early a type : they are richly jewelled. It is a great pity 
that even on so gorgeous an altar as this is trumpery vases with arti- 
ficial flowers should be suffered. The pavement to this chapel is of 
coloured and white marble arranged in patterns, and the screen — a low 
one— of silvered metal of good design. There is an altar in the oppo- 
site aisle. Polychrome is being added in the cieling of the apse. The 
interior of the church is, I think, far superior to the exterior, which 
taken as a whole I do not think pleasing to the eye. Almost all the 
windows have portraits of the donors in the costume of the present day. 
The effect is not unsuccessful. In some cases, however, where they 
adjoin the "stations,'* which are here rendered in stained glass, in the 
lower part of the windows, the approximation is a little unpleasant. 

The east elevation is on the exterior very ineffective ; the apse is 
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thrown up, and underneath crawU, aa it were, a polygonal able, with 
low lean*to roof and little windows, serving for a sacristy^ The eflPect 
is bad, and for convenience in use must, I should think, be equally un- 
satisfiEu^tory. The interior of the north wall of the church is almost 
covered with votive tablets taken from the old church, which do not 
improve the appearance. " J'ai prie ^ Marie et j*ai ^t^ exauc^/' is the 
favourite. Nothing can exceed the beauty of the position of the church 
standing on the brow of a lofty cliflF, and overlooking Rouen to the right 
and the Seine rolling below, broken up by numerous islands. 

I trust your readers will excuse not only the length, but the very 
desultory character of my communication ; but as they are no doubt 
tired already, I will add no more but that 

I am, my dear Mr. Editor, 

Very sincerely yours, 

W.C. L. 


ON THE CHURCHES OF WALES. 

It must be evident to the numerous tourists of every class, who are 
induced every summer and autumn to perambulate the romantic scenes 
of Wales, that the ecclesiastical buildings are generally small and mean 
to a degree unparalleled in other parts of the kingdom, except perhaps 
in the kindred mountainous districts of Cumberland and Westmoreland. 
They seem to be almost in an inverse ratio to the wondrous beauties 
of nature, which on all sides astonish and delight the eye, and al« 
though they may occasionally appear to harmonize in a picturesque 
point of view with the landscape of which they form a part, yet it will 
be readily admitted, that the Welsh churches are generally poor and 
insignificant : this will apply chiefly, though not exclusively, to the 
more mountainous and romantic districts, and more to the northern 
than to the southern portion of the principality, and the cause of this 
architectural inferiority is probably to be traced to the poverty and 
slender resources of a country so rugged and so thinly peopled, and in 
which the only material, a coarse slaty stone, is quite incapable of 
fine work. 

Whatever may be the cause, the Third- Pointed style prevails to a 
great extent over all others, but in not a few cases the architectural 
features are so coarse, and so ill-defined as to give little or no indica- 
tion of their date. 

In North Wales, the comparatively few churches of superior order 
occur almost entirely close to the English border, and are quite Eng- 
lish in their character, as Wrexham. Gresford, Mold, Hanmer, Mont- 
gomery, and Welsh-Pool ; still a few exceptional specimens of good 
architecture are found elsewhere and some tolerable details will be 
found even in remote parts, like Anglesea and Lleyn,^ where the surface 
of the country is not mountainous. 

* The extreme portioii of Caermrvwisiiire, hitherto little visited or noticed. 
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Iq South Wales, the fine architectaral specimens are hot only more 
numerouSj but the work is more elegant and generally of a higher 
order than is to be seen in North Wales, probably on account of the 
greater resources of the country ; yet there is in both portions of the 
principality a general coarseness in the ecclesiastical architecture, 
though we shall be able to point out in the different counties certain 
slight variations and peculiarities. In every part, fine and elegant ar- 
chitecture must be considered as exceptional, though we are willing 
to allow a good measure of rude grandeur, sui generis^ to the singular 
churches of the Englishry of Pembrokeshire, which have been so well 
described and illustrated by Mr. Freeman, in the " Archseologia Cam- 
brensis." 

The two cathedrals of North 'Wales partake in a remarkable degree 
of the general coarseness and poverty of architecture, while those of 
the two southern sees are distinguished by elegance and beauty of detail 
hardly to be surpassed in the noblest churches of England.^ 

It may be remarked that the border county of Monmouth, still semi- 
Welsh in many respects, has many ecclesiastical buildings of a Welsh 
type, though it also boasts of several really fine and interesting 
churches. 

We proceed now to notice some of the peculiarities of Welsh 
churches. In the more rugged and mountainous districts, most of the 
churches are very small and low, having neither aisle nor distinct 
chancel, nor tower ; but only a single bell In an open arch above the 
western gable. In some cases they can scarcely be distinguished from 
the neighbouring cottages, and the windows are usually small and few 
in number, there being often none at all, either on the north side, or at 
the west end. 

Sometimes, especially in Anglesea and Caernarvonshire, we find a 
rude cruciform plan, with clumsy transepts, as at Llanbedr Goch, Llan- 
Uyfni, Llanelhaiam, Llanrhos, Uangerniew, &c., the transepts being 
often set very far eastward; sometimes there is an ilUproportioned 
chapel attached to one side of the chancel, as at Llannor, Trefdraeth, 
Talyllyn, Penmachno, Gyfiin. Llanrwst, &c. 

Another type of church, not uncommon in parts of North Wales, es- 
pecially in Flintshire and Denbighshire, is what may be called the 
double-bodied church, i. e., two equal aisles or bodies, having separate 
roofs, and divided by an arcade, but often without the slightest archi- 
tectural distinction of chancel. Of this kind are Aberffraw, Llanengan, 
Abergeley, S.Asaph parish church, Llysvaen,Bodvari, Llangollen, Chirk, 
&c. in North Wales ; and Llandingat, Ystrad, and Cayo in South Wales. 
Sometimes there is one transept, with the double body, as at Caermar- 
then, S. Ishmael, &c. 

The triple arrangement so usual elsewhere, is very uncommon in 
churches of the true Welsh type, but may be seen at Conway, and 

> Of monastic churches, those of Valle Crucis ia North Wales ; of Neath, Strata 
Florida, Abbey Cwmhir, Brecon, and Margam in Sonth Wales, were on a grand 
scale, and of fine architectare. Brecon priory church stiU remains perfect, of the 
others but few details are well preserved except at Valle Crucis, where the First- 
Pointed work is very fine. 
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Uangwnadl, in Caernarvonshire, and Uandjaaul, in Cardiganshire. At 
Llanrhaiader in Mochnant, in Denbighshire, the chancel has north and 
south aisles, but not the nave ; almost all other churches in Wales, 
which have both north and south aisles, seem to be more or less excep- 
tional. 

Occasionally, two belU occur in the west gable, and in rare instances 
three, as at Cerrig y Druidion. The bell gable is sometimes square at 
the top, and in some iustances pointed and well finished, as at Llan- 
fair-pwllgwyngyll. 

Towers are very rare in Anglesea and Merionethshire, in the northern 
or Welsh part of Pembrokeshire ; in the Engliehry of Pembrokeshire 
they are universal, and pretty frequent in Glamorganshire, and in parts 
of Brecknockshire and Caermarthenshire. In the remaining distticts, 
the bell gable is on the whole more frequent than a tower. 

The Welsh towers are rude and coarse, generally without buttress or 
string-course, and with few openings and those often devoid of archi- 
tectural character. There is generally in South Wales, a rough kind 
of corbel-table below the battlement, and a square turret at one angle, 
and the towers not unfrequently spread out at the base. 

The spire is most rare. In North Wales, only two original ones 
occur, and those not of stone. A very small one of shingles at Nerquis, 
and a clumsy four- sided one of slates at Lianeilian, in Anglesea. In 
South Wales, there is a lofty one of stone but somewhat coarse, at Kid- 
welly, and a few of inferior kind in the English hundreds of Pembroke- 
shire. There are towers of an English kind in North Wales, near the 
English border, some of considerable beauty, as Wrexham, Gresford, 
and Northop ; and in the southern counties of South Wales, there is a 
far greater variety than in North Wales. Those of the English part 
of Pembrokeshire are remarkable for their fortress character, and rude 
stone vaults ; and some of the towers in Caermarthenshire and Glamor- 
ganshire are not very dissimilar. 

In the latter county we find some saddle-back towers, as at Newton 
Nottage, S. Lythans, Caerau, Llangennith, Rhosilly, &c., and one 
rather poor specimen at Uannor, in Caernarvonshire. 

The larger part of the churches of North Wales, and several in 
South Wales, where architectural character can be easily distinguished, 
seem to be undoubtedly Third-Pointed : specimens of earlier styles are 
extremely rare in North Wales, even in the finer churches on the Eng- 
lish border. We have Norman at Towyn, and Penmon priory, in the 
apse of Llanfair-pwllgwyngyll, in doorways at Aberffraw, and Aber- 
daron, and some coarse indications of it at Pennant, Melangel, and 
Llanvwrog. Good First- Pointed specimens occur at Valle Crucis, and 
Basingwerk abbeys, in the chancel arch of Llangristiolus, at Liana- 
ber and Beddgelert, and some smaller portions elsewhere. Of Middle- 
Pointed, S. Asaph cathedral furnishes a tolerably complete, but very 
plain example ; there are also some windows of the style at Bangor, at 
Caerwys, Conway, and scattered about some other churches ; to which 
we may add the chancel of the thoroughly English church (notwith- 
standing the distinctive epithet) of Welsh Pool. There is a pretty type 
of window, of transitional character with flowing tracery, in several of 
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.the Anglesea churches ; but the prevailing character in North Wales 
b clearly Third-Pointed, and generally of a poor kind ; several win- 
dows are square-headed, and some quite debased ; many others have 
the four-centred arch, with very wide lights, and often with tran» 
8oms. The arcades too, are not unfrequently of four-oentred arches, 
and in the better specimens, with octagonal or clustered piers. The 
really fine Third-Pointed churches of Wrexham, Gresford, Mold, Han- 
mer, and Holt ; the steeple of Northop, and the porch of Holyhead, 
we may entirely exclude as not belonging to a Wdsh type. 

In South Wales, the specimens of the earlier styles are far more 
numerous, and the greater part of the churches of South Pembrokeshire, 
and Gower, appear to belong to the First- Pointed style, and in some 
instances are almost Norman. 

Besides the magnificent specimens of Llandaff, Brecon Priory and 
CSoUege Chapel, Neath Abbey (now sadly mined and defaced) and S. 
Mary's, Haverfordwest, there are hdx and characteristic First-Pointed 
examples at Uanbadarn Vawr, Lantwit Major, and elsewhere in Gla- 
morganshire. Of real Norman there is but little, for S. David*s most 
be called transitional, and also the arch of Strata Florida; the best 
examples are the curious Priory church of Ewenny, and the church of 
Uantrissant. 

The churches of Coyty and Coychurch have good transitional and 
Middle- Pointed work and are handsome and interesting structures, but 
hardly Welsh in their character ; and of pure Middle-Pointed work. 
South Wales has one beautiful example in the chancel of Hodgeston — 
some good windows in the chancels of Kidwelly and Swansea, and 
several windows and some other details in the counties of Glamorgan 
and Pembroke. 

A few superior specimens of Third-Pointed work in South Wales 
have more the character of Somersetshire churches, as Cardiff, with 
its fine tower, Tenby, and perhaps Cardigan. 

Throughout Wales, where arcades occur, the arches are often quite 
plain and without mouldings and the piers merely square pieces of wall 
without capitals. Sometimes the arches are extremely flat or straight- 
sided, or greatly misshapen and unsightly, to which it is difficult to 
assign any date. In other cases we find, especially in North Wales, a 
late arcade of four-centred arches. 

The chancel arch is often wanting in North Wales and several 
chancels are scarcely distinguished at # all. But in South Wales the 
chancels are better developed and distinguished, and the arch generally 
exists. 

The roofs are frequently open, and in North Wales present some 
picturesque though coarse work with trefoils or quatrefoils above the 
collars. Some are of a much higher order and far more ornamental, as 
at Cilcain, IJanydloes, and Ruthin. 

Over the altar the roof is often coarsely boarded and panelled. 

There is not unfrequently a stone bench against the wall, especially in 
South Wales. One occurs in the curious semicircular apse at Llanfair- 
pwllgwyngyll, in Anglesea. 

Of ecclesiological Matures we find of course little that is ornamental 
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ia the rade churches of the Weleh t3rpe, except roodscreens, which are 
rather numerous ; and some, as at Llanrwst, Conway, Llanengan, Llane- 
gryn, and Llanano, are really fine and good. Others are however very 
coarse and plain. 

In Pembrokeshire and in Oower are several hagioscopes; hi the 
former county are some of very unusually large size» from the transepts 
to the chancel. 

Piscinae and sedilia, where they occur, are commonly of the roughest 
description. Some sedilia of a better kind occur at Kadwelly, in Caei''* 
marthenshire, and at Castle Martin, S. Nicolas, Pembroke (much 
defaced), Huberston, and in the fine chancel of Hodgeston in Pembroke- 
shire : a few other instances may perhaps be found, but chiefly in ex- 
ceptional churches. There is a good variety of fonts — several early ones 
of different character may be seen in Anglesea and in South Wales. 
In the latter a very common form is a square bowl, scolloped at tiie base 
and set on a cylindrical stem. Those of Third-Pbinted work are usually 
plain and poor, and some are of post-reformation date. There is more 
stained glass than might have been expected in so poor a country* and 
some fair specimens, though often mutilated, may be seen at Uanrhaiader 
in Kimerch, Llanfair (near Ruthin), and Llandymog in Denbighshire, 
and Diserth in Flintshire. 

Monumental effigies and ancient gravestones of highly interesting 
character may be found in different parts of the principsdity. At Lant- 
wit Major and Margam in Glamorganshire, are several worthy of par- 
ticular notice. Without indicating more particularly the character 
of each, we can mention the churches of Corwen, Bettws y Coed, 
Llanarmyn in Yld,and Penmynnyd in North Wales, and those of Ewenny, 
Penal ley, and Tenby in South Wales, as possessing good monumental 
remains of different kinds. There are very few brasses — ^the only one 
not very bad is at Swansea. 

There are some very curious crosses in the churchyard at Penalley 
and elsewhere, and some are to be found on the side of public roads as 
at Carew. 

Theporches are often uncommonly large, particularly in Pembrokeshire. 

In order to prove and illustrate the foregoing remarks, we will pro- 
ceed to describe shortly the prevailing character of the ecclesiastical 
buildings in each county of Wales separately. 

1. NosTK Walbs. 

Anolbsba. — ^The churches of this county, though generally small 
and mean in appearance, will be found when examined, often to possess 
features rather superior to the churches of genuine Welsh type in other 
counties of North Wales. 

The chancel arch is often found, and the chancels are better developed 
and distinguished, and there is a kind of window with flowing tracery, 
but probably of Third-Pointed period, which seems almost peculiar to 
Anglesea and has a very good appearance at the east end, as may be 
seen at Llandysilio, Heneglwys, Newborough, &c. TTie Third-Pointed 
style prevails as in other counties, and as might be expected, often 
very coarse, but there are some earlier features. 
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The diminutive church of Llanfair-pwUgwyng^U retains its semi- 
circular apse, unique in Wales. 

The curious Priory church of Penmon is an interesting specimen of 
Norman work ; and there is a door of that style at Aberffraw. 

There is but little First- Pointed except a good chancel arch at Llan- 
gristiolus» but Middle-Pointed windows are not so uncommon* Very 
few churches have aisles or towers — some are rather irregular in plan 
as LJanddona — of awkward cruciform arrangement as Uanbedr Goch 
— or with ungraceful chapels ranging with the chancel as Trefdraeth, 
Pentraeth, and Uangadwalader. The church of Newborough is a very 
good specimen of a Welsh church, without aisles or tower, but loftier 
than usual and not devoid of good details. 

The churches of Beaumaris, Llaneilian, and Holyhead, may be con- 
sidered exceptional, though Holyhead has in some measure the awkward 
Welsh crocifarm plan, but its ornamental exterior on the south side, 
and especially its magnificent porch, are of very different stamp from 
the common Welsh Third-Pointed, llie same may also be said of 
Llaneilian, which is further remarkable for a curious chapel approached 
by a passage from the chancel. 

Beaumaris is much like an ordinary English church, wiA aisles and 
clerestory, and some Middle and some Third-Pointed work. These 
three churches, with those of Llanvechell and Penmon, we believe, are the 
only instances of original towers. There are some Norman and First- 
Pointed fonts at Heneglwys, Llangristiolas, and Trefdraeth, and a very 
curious one at Llanjestyn. Two little churches, Llandysilio and 
Uangwyfan, are singularly situated, being at high water almost sur- 
rounded by the sea. 

Many of the Anglesea churches liave had the advantage of being 
accurately described and illustrated under the article " Mona Mediaeva," 
in the " Arcfaseologia Gambrensis." 

CAsavAavoNSHiBB. — Here the churches are generally very Welsh in 
character, the greater part small, without aisles and very coarse. The 
cruciform plan occurs in the fine church of Clynnog, and at Llanllyfui, 
Llanbublig, and Llanelhaiam. In the district of Lleyn, where the 
churches are numerous, we find some double- bodied specimens, as at 
Abererch, Aberdaron, and Llanengan. 

Besides the cathedral church of Bangor, there are two specimens of 
the tripk arrangemient, Conway and Llangwnadl, neither of which can 
be considered as exceptional in architectural character. 

A Norman door exists at Aberdaron ; and at Gyffin is a First-Pointed 
doorway ;. and at Beddgelert, which was once a priory church, are two 
good First-Pointed arches, and an eastern triplet, with indications of 
other good features, now swept away. There is a little Middle-Pointed 
work in the south aisle of Bangor cathedral, and some windows at 
Conway and Llanbublig ; but the Third-Pointed, as usual, prevails. 

At Clynnog is a large CBuciform church, of greatly superior cha- 
racter to the generality of Welsh churches, entirely late Third- Pointed, 
with very large windows, yet partaking in some measure of Welsh 
inelegance, and the cruciform plan very badly managed. Attached to 
thia church by a curious passage is S. Beuno's chapel, rebuilt on an 
old foundation, in a style similar to the church. 
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At Abererch, Llanengan» and Aberdaron, the Third-Pointed work is 
tolerable for Wales. The cathedral at Bangor is little better than a 
large Welsh Third-Pointed church, and was rebuilt, except a portioa 
of the south side, in 1 534. 

The bell-gable prevails in this county, and there is rather a pretty 
specimen of one at Llanrhos. Towers occur at Conway, Llanengan, 
Rhiw, Clynnog, Llanbublig, and Llannor, and perhaps a few others. 
That at Llannor is a poor kind of saddle-back steeple. At Criccieth 
are some very odd flat arches. At Conway and Llanengan are fine 
rood-screens. 

Several churches have been recently rebuilt. 

Dknbiohshibe. — This county has rather more variety in its physical 
character than the two last named, but its churches are generally 
of Welsh type, except the fine examples before named, close to the 
English border : i.e. Wrexham, Gresford, and Holt. Of these, Wrex- 
ham is a very grand Third-Pointed church externally, with an enriched 
tower, something after the Somersetshire fashion, but less good inter* 
nally. Gresford has also a fine tower, and well finished Third-Pointed 
exterior, with aisles and clerestory, but no distinct chancel. It 
has, however, some earlier indications, the arcades are not very 
elegant, but there is a rood-screen, and a good deal of stained glass. 
Holt is a handsome church, but less rich, and without clerestory ; more 
of the Cheshire stamp. 

In the wilder and more mountainous districts, the churches are 
mostly small, and without towers, very much as in. Caernarvonshire. 
Some have chapels attached to the chancel, as Llanrwst and Yspytty 
Evan. The cruciform plan occurs at Uangerniew, and in most cases 
there are no aisles. 

In the Vale of Clwyd. and other parts of the county, the double 
body is very common, sometimes with a coarse tower, as at Llanvair, 
Chirk, Abergeley, Denbigh, Llanrhaiader in Kimerch, Llanvwrog, 
Llandrillo in Rhos, &c., sometimes with a bell-gable, as Llansannan, 
lianeilian, Llysvaen, &c. The triple arrangement occurs at Rhuabon, 
a church much modernized, which never seems to have been quite of 
the Welsh stamp. And at Llanrhaiader Mochnant the chancel has north 
and south aisles, but the nave has none. 

There is little of any style but Third-Pointed in the churches of 
this county ; but some of the windows are very tolerable, and there 
are considerable portions of stained glass remaining, especially in the 
churches of the Vale of Clwyd. 

There are some very singularly shaped arches at Llanfwrog, the 
piers of which have a Norman look, but the whole is extremely coarse 
and rude. 

The remains of the beautiful abbey church of Valle Crucis display 
some very fine First-Pointed work, though in a state of utter ruin ; 
but this of course is quite an exceptional church. 

There are some rood-screens, more or less perfect, as at Llanrwst, 
Derwen, Llanrudd, &c. At Ruthin, where the church is much altered 
and modernized, is a finely panelled roof. 

Flintshirb. — Here we find some exceptional specimens in the parts 
adjacent to England, but the rest of the county contains churches of 
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the Welsh type, much resembh'ng those of Denbighshire ; some 
double bodied, as Llanasa, S. Aeaph parish church, Treyddyn, Cilcain, 
Rhuddlan, Caerwys, Hope, &c. ; others are merely single churches, as 
Cwm, Diserth, Meliden, Nannerch, &c. In some occur towers, in 
others only the bell-gable. At Holywell, and in the old church of 
Flint, the arrangement was triple, but the latter is destroyed, and the 
former completely modernized, except what appears to have been 
Norman piers. 

The remains of Basingwerk priory still exhibit some fair First- 
Pointed work, horribly mutilated. The cathedral of S. Asaph has 
some Middle and some Third-Pointed work, but generally very plain, 
and not rising very high above the larger parish churches. It has 
moreover been partially modernized, but its position is fine, and its 
large central tower and superior loftiness give it much advantage over 
Bangor. 

At Caerwys is a Middle- Pointed window, but every thing else in 
the Welsh part of the county seems to be Third-Pointed, or debased. 
At Northop is a very fine late tower, disproportionate to the church. 

Of exceptional churches, Mold is a very handsome late Third- 
Pointed one, resembling Wrexham in some points, but with much finer 
arcades, having panelled spandrils ; the tower modern, and the clere- 
story and chancel unfinished. 

Biangor has some Middle-Pointed windows, and Hanmer is a fine 
Third-Pointed church of the Cheshire type. Hawarden is a large 
church with central tower, but no transepts, and a large chancel. The 
arrangement is not at all Welsh, but the work approximates to the 
Welsh character in some respects, though some of it is superior, but 
the church is much modernized. 

There is a very fine wood roof at Cilcain, some stained glass at 
Diserth and Mold, but very little screen- work. 

MBaioKBTBSHiRB. — ^This couuty, perhaps the most thoroughly Welsh 
in Wales, is no less so as regards its churches, than in its other features. 
The churches are so much of the Welsh sort already noticed, especially 
in Anglesea and Caernarvonshire, (and generally below the average even 
of that) as to require scarcely any particular notice. Towers are here 
more rare than ever, the only three that we are aware of, not modem, 
being at Corwen, Towyn, and Llandrillo — and the narrow single form 
without aisles is the most common, though sometimes a chancel arch 
may be found, as at Llanbedr. The cruciform arrangement occurs at Cor- 
wen and Towyn, better developed than usual ; the chapel attached 
to the chancel may occasionally be seen, and the characteristic Welsh 
roof is very common. There is scarcely any work anterior to Third- 
Pointed, except in the really remarkable churches of Towyn and Liana- 
her, which form quite a contrast to the small and uninteresting buildings 
that are seen elsewhere in the county, and are among the most inter- 
esting in Wales. Towyn is cruciform with aisles to the nave, and 
plain but genuine Norman arcades, over which is an unaltered Norman 
clerestory, a feature rarely to be met with anywhere. In other re- 
spects the church is not remarkable. 

Llanaber is a more elegant church, and displays an excellent speci- 
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men of a Fir&t-Pointed church with the original clerestory, and arcades^ 
and door, all of really good work — a fact singular and almost astonish- 
ing in North Wales. It has, however, no tower. 

At Llanegryn may be seen a very fine rood-screen, and also some 
pleasing restoration and improvements in progress, under the auspices 
of the present member for the county. 

In the fqrsaken and dilapidated church of Llandanwg is a boarded 
cieling over the sanctuary, on which still remains some rude painting. 

There are some tolerable remains of Vanner Abbey. 

MoNTooKBRTSHiBB. — ^Thls may be called a mixed county, for though 
a considerable portion of it is very Welsh in all points, the district 
which contains the chief towns and the largest population, is quite 
Anglicized and part of it seems always to have been so. Of the Welsh 
portions, much the same may be said as respects the churches as in the 
adjacent counties. There are a few indications of Norman, as at 
Pennant Melangell, Llanvechan, and Llandrinio, but the prevalent 
character is Third-Pointed as usual, and usually of a late and poor 
sort. The bell-gable is here often replaced by a wooden belfry, a fea- 
ture less characteristic and less ecclesiastical. There are some churches 
of double plan, as at Meifod and Llanfidr, but the single plan is most 
common. 

Towers are not common in the reaUy Welsh part of the county. In 
the other part they are usually low and rude, and often surmounted by 
a wooden belfry. In many instances the churches have been rebuilt. 

Those of Welsh Pool, Ouilsfield, Montgomery, and Kerry, are large, 
and scarcely at all Welsh. 

At Welsh Pool is a fine Middle-Pointed chancel, much of Shropshire 
character. At Montgomery the plan is cruciform without aisles, with 
the tower forming one transept. There are several rood-screens, but 
mostly mutilated, as at Newtown old church, Montgomery, Llanwddelyn, 
&c. and at Pennant Melangell, a curious carved gallery on which is 
represented the legend of S. Monacella. The fonts do not seem to 
call for particular notice. 

The church of Uanydloes deserves particular notice for its fine 
wooden roof, and also its beautiful First- Pointed arcade, which is of the 
best character, and is supposed with good reason to have belonged to 
the Monastic church of Abbey Cwmhu- in Radnorshire. 

Certainly neither the arcade nor roof seem to belong properly to a 
church so coarse in other respects. 

South Walks. 

Brxcknockshibb. — In this county and in those of Cardigan and 
Caermarthen are found most of the plainer and more ordinary churches 
of South Wales. We see here much of the same kind of church as in 
North Wales, except that towers are more frequent, though very rough 
and coarse, and the open belfry less common. The churches are mosUy 
rather larger than in North Wales, but the single arrangement is still 
the most frequent. At Talgarth, Uandevalle, and Uangadoc we find 
one aisle to the nave. 

The Third- Pointed style prevails here as elsewhere in Wales. Some- 
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times a rude oddly-ahaped arch occurs as at Brunllys, which church 
has also a detached tower. There are some early fonts and some muti- 
lated rood-screens. 

In some small churches, as in the two Abergwessin churches, there 
is scarcely any architectural character of any sort, and the condition of 
several of them is quite disgraceful from dirt and neglect. 

The grand church of the Priory at Brecon forms an exception to the 
prevailing style of churches with its beautiful First-Pointed chancel 
and fine cruciform arrangement, though even here the tower and the 
general contour of the exterior are very plain. Another very fine 
First-Pointed specimen is seen in the Christ's College chapel at Brecon, 
now unhappily much decayed and neglected. And we may class as 
exceptional also the large churches of Crickhowell and S. Mary at 
Brecon. The former is cruciform with aisles to the nave, with both 
First and Middle-Pointed work, and a central tower with wooden spire. 

S. Mary's, Brecon, has aisles and First-Pointed arcades, with a toler- 
ably well -finished Third-Pointed tower. 

Caediganshibb. — The churches of this county more nearly approach 
the Nortk Welsh type than in any other of South Wales. The pre- 
vailing arrangement is without aisles and rarely cruciform, but there 
is usually a chancel arch though rude. There are several towers of a 
coarse sort, but perhaps a greater number of churches are without 
one. At Uanshysted there is a curious bell-cote over the east end 
of the nave. In several instances there is one aisle to the nave, as 
Ystnad, where the arcade is very rude with plain wall-piers having 
no caps. The only instance of triple arrangement is at Uandyssull. 

There are cruciform churches at Llanbadarn Vawr, Llandewi Brevi 
and Uanvihangel. The first large and imposing, without aisles and of 
plain First-Pointed style, but with a doorway of excellent mouldings. 
The tower is central and very large, and the whole has a character of 
somewhat rude grandeur. Llandewi has unluckily been much dilapi- 
dated and partially rebuilt. 

The church at Cardigan is late Third- Pointed of a style not Welsh, yet 
neither rich nor pure and having a very flat chancel arch and no aisles. 

The remains of the ftimous Abbey of Strata Florida are now but very 
small, but there exists one very curious and rather graud doorway of 
late Norman character, with some ornamental features scarcely belong- 
ing to that style, and quite unique. 

Caerm ARTHBNSHiBR. — A large part of this county has the churches 
of the usual Welsh character, sometimes with towers, but ofteoer with 
bell gables, and not unfrequently of the double arrangement, e.g. Caer- 
marthen, Llangunnor, Uandingat, Cayo, &c. Sometimes a transept is 
added as at Caermarthen. The arches are generally very plain, and 
there are arcades of the rudest kind at Cayo, and at Llandingat, but in 
the chancel of the latter they are tolerable Third-Pointed with mould- 
ings. We find here towers with corbel-table under the battlement, and 
a stair turret, but of very indefinite date. 

In the southern part of the county, near the coast and adjoining 
Pembrokeshire there are churches approaching in character to some 
which we shall notice in Pembrokeshire, as S. Clear's, Llanstephan, and 
Pembrey. In some are strangely shaped arches, which may possibly 
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be early, and at S. Clear's are Norman features. Several of the fonts 
also are of early character. 

Two churches somewhat exceptional are Kidwelly and LlaughaTae. 
Both are cruciform, but at Kidwelly is a western steeple with a atone 
spire of good height, but coarse work, and a good Middle- Pointed 
chancel. At Llaughame. the plan is more regular cruciform, with cen- 
tral tower and no aisles, and the architecture chiefly Third-Pointed ; it 
has also a atone reredos at the east end of the chancel. 

Glamoroanshibe. — ^This county, so much varied in its physical 
aspect, has also more variety in its churches than any other Welsh 
county, and at the same time more of really good architecture. 

The Welsh type of church is, however, seen all over the county, 
though usually less mean and with more of architectural character than 
elsewhere. Besides the beautiful cathedral of Llandaff, some large and 
good churches quite of English aspect, occur in the vale of Glamorgan, 
while in the district of Gower they are of a strongly marked character, 
though not spacious or elegant, and bear a considerable resemblance to 
those we shall have to notice in the south of Pembrokeshire. The 
military character of the towers prevails not exclusively in Gower, but 
throughout the greater part of Glamorganshire, and some of them are 
vaulted within. 

There are a few Norman specimens, the most complete and interest- 
ing of which is, the Priory church of Ewenny, which seems to unite 
both the military and monastic style. The arcades at Llantrisaant are 
also genuine and Early Norman, and small indications of the style ap- 
pear at S. Bride's Major, and elsewhere. 

At Llantwit Major, is a very large and curious churchi partaking of 
both Welsh and English character, and comprising two divisions ; the 
western of which is without aisles, but the eastern has both north and 
south, the tower standing between them. To the west end of the 
western division, is attached a ruiuous building, which seems to have 
been part of the College. There are portions of all three Pointed 
styles, and a rich stone reredos, but the arcades are quite coarse, and 
the piers square, without capitals. In this church and churefayard, is 
a perfect magazine of curious ancient crosses and gravestones. 

We need hardly notice here the beautiful cathedral of Llandaff, as its 
fine architecture is altogether exceptional and distinct from the local 
style. It is however remarkable for the want of transepts. Nor are 
the ruins of the once fine abbeys of Neath and Margam much to the 
point, though the scanty and ill-treated fragments which still exist 
speak of much grandeur and beauty. 

Besides these, there are of an exceptional kind, the fine churches of 
Coyty, and Coychurch, both cruciform, with central tower, the latter 
with aisles and clerestory, with much of the Herefordshire type, and 
chiefly transitional from First to Middle- Pointed. At Coyty, the work 
is chiefly good Middle- Pointed, and there are some good pisciuee. 

The elegant Third-Pointed tower of Cardiff is also exceptional and 
quite of the Somersetshire kind, as is the body of the church, Uiough 
plainer. Somewhat similar arc the tower of Llanbeiddian and the 
arcades and other features of Cowbridge, though its tower is a strangely 
rude one. 
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There are several churches with aisles, ezeept io Gower, hut perhaps 
the comosonest form is long and single, as at S. Bride's Major, and 
£glwsekn, with chancel properly developed. Sometimes rude and 
ill -sb&ped arches occur, but mouldings are not so uncommon as in other 
Welsh counties. At S. Hilarj the piers have no capitals. There are 
several saddleback towers in Glamorganshire, as S. Lythan, Caerau, 
Newton Nottage, and several in Gower. 

With regard to the Gt)wer churches, they have been well described 

in aa able article by Mr. Freeman, in the Arekaologia Cambrensis, and all 

their peculiarities carefully noticed. They have in no case any aisles, 

but sometimes a sort of transept ; the chancel arches low and small, and 

often curiously misshapen, and sometimes with large hagioscopes on each 

side. The towers are very rude and fortress-like, having few and small 

openings, chiefly mere slits, and square stair turrets, and are most 

generally at the west end, but sometimes on the side, as at Llangen- 

nith and Ilston. In a few cases there are bell cots instead of towers, 

as at Port Eynon, Reynaldston, &c. ; the porches are very large and the 

chancels smalL There is a general character of the 1 3th century about 

them, though very little work of a decided style or of good mouldings 

can be found, perhaps nothing more than a Norman door at RhosiUy, 

and some good First- Pointed work at Cheriton. There is a great 

paucity of windows, and often none at all on the north side. There 

are several early fonts, both in Gower and in other parts of the county, 

and both of square and circular form. 

The church of Swansea has a Middle-Pointed chancel, and a tower 
on the south side of it, which has a First- Pointed appearance, what the 
nave might once have been, it is impossible to conjecture. Ancient 
gravestones and monuments are not uncommon. A stone pulpit 
of uncommon sort occurs at Newton Nottage, and a rood-screen at 
Llantrythyd. 

Prmbbokbsbibk. — The churches of the southern or English hun- 
dreds of this county differ considerably from those of the northern or 
Welsh district, though the Welsh character in one form or other may 
be discerned in both. 

The English district may be said to exhibit all the eccentricities of that 
rude military style of ecclesiastical architecture which prevails more or 
less in a large part of South Wales. It would occupy too much space 
to describe them here in detail, and some of them have already been 
carefully illustrated by Mr. Freeman, in the ArehtBologia Cambrensis, 
We are sure that they will repay examination, especially as the parishes 
are situated at short distances from each other, in a comparatively flat 
country on both sides of Milford Haven. 

We find here tall towers of military rather than ecclesiastical cha- 
racter, and more often placed on the side than at the west end, a 
general irregularity of plan, with transepts and chapels more frequent 
than aisles, and aisles to the chancel more often than to the nave. 
The whole church is generally roofed with a plain stone vault, and the 
lower part of the tower also vaulted in the coarsest and clumsiest 
fashion. The porches are extremely large : all the arches of the 
rudest sort, without any mouldings, and often strangely misshapen, 
even more so than Gower. There is almost always a chancel arch, 
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and often on one or both sides of it a hagioscope of enormous size. 
There are occasionally piscinae and sedilia, and several odd projections 
and recesses, which puzzle ecclesiologists. The probable period of 
these churches is First-Pointed, though there is but little distinctive 
character ; but occasionally lancet windows occur, and with mouldings 
and shafts, as at LAmphey. Sometimes a few Middle-Pointed windows 
may be seen, but the greater part are Third-Pointed, As in Gower, 
the windows are few, and sometimes wanting altogether on the north 
side. Manorbeer is the most curious specimen of these churdies, and 
has two aisles to the nave, divided by most grotesquely rude arcades, 
and a very odd stone arched roof to a north chapel.^ Steynton has 
also two aisles to the nave, with rude arcades ; but the only other 
two instances of triple arrangement are at Tenby and Carew, both 
exceptional churches, chiefly in the feMhion of the west of England. 
We have also exceptional work in the beautiful Middle-Pointed chancel 
of Hodgeston, and in the noble church of S. Mary, Haverfordwest, 
which has a First-Pointed arcade of singular beauty, with sculpture and 
mouldings that can scarcely be matched any where. There are a few 
spires, of which Tenby is the best, for the most part small or un- 
graceful. Some of the churches of the English portion to the north 
of the haven have bell gables instead of towers, and some of these 
churches, as Nolton, Haroldston, West Walton, and Walwyns Castle, 
seem to form a connecting link between the English and Welsh 
divisions. 

In the Northern or Welsh Hundreds, the churches are much less 
important than in the South, and have rarely towers or aisles. At 
Llanwnda are very diminutive aisles ; at Nevem, which is a large 
church, is one on the south. Probably the only instances of towers 
are at Nevem, Newport, and Kilgarran. There are sancte bell-cots at 
S. Nicolas, Llanwnda, and Herbranston. 

The fonts are mostly early, and generally with square bowl scolloped 
at the base. 

There is a rood-screen at Manorbeer, but they seem to be rare in 
this county. 

The state of several churches in this county is very bad, both from 
neglect and dilapidation, and from the insertion of modern windows. 

Of S. David's it is needless to speak here, as its grand architectural 
features are quite unconnected with the localisms of Pembrokeshire. 

Radnorshirb. — ^This small county, though by some means wholly 
Anglicized, is in most respects less improved and less frequented than 
any other of Wales. The churches are mostly small and mean, but 
not exactly resembling those of other Welsh counties. The single 
arrangement without aisles is all but universal ; the work is coarse, 
and usually poor Third-Pointed, but sometimes with scarce any cha- 
racter ; and there are several very short massive towers, surmounted 
by a pointed roof of wood or tiles. Llanbister is rather a curious 
church, unusually wide, without aisles, with a very steep ascent east- 
ward, and a tower actually situated at the east end of the chancel. 

^ Besides Manorbeer, the most interesting churches of this style are S. Nicolas, 
Pembroke (a priory church), Amroth, S. Florence, Castle Martin, Johnstone, and 
Penalley. 
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The large chorcbes of Presteign and Old Radnor are quite excep- 
tiooal : the former, a large and curious church, with much good work 
of different periods, and a very large tower on the side : the latter, a 
•pacious and uniform Third-Pointed church of English type, contain- 
ing a fine rood-screen. I'here is also a good rood-screen in the little 
churdi of Llanano. 

The church of the monastery of Abbey Cwmhir must have been a 
very large and imposing edifice, with unusual length of nave ; but 
little more than the plan can be traced, so complete is the destruction 
both of walls and arches. It was of First-Pointed style, and the fine 
arcade now in the church of Llangdloes, in Montgomeryshhre, is said 
to have belonged to this church. 


THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF S. BAVO, AT HAARLEM. 

Tbb enormous extent and population of the mediaeval Diocese of 
Utrecht, an extent of three thousand square leagues, a population of 
two millions, rendered the working of the Church of Holland peculiar 
and somewhat anomalous. The Chapter of the Cathedral additionally 
embraced those of the churches of S. Saviour, S. Mary, S. Peter, and 
S. John. The outlpng portions of the country were, to a certain ex- 
tent, practically, that is, and roughly, governed by the great collegiate 
churches, by which it was dotted. Thus, Zealand looked up to our 
Lady of Middelburg ; Ouelderland to S. Walburga, of Zutphen, and 
S. Laurence of Arnheim ; Overysell to S. Michael of Zwolle, S. Le- 
buin of Deventer, S. Plechelm of Oldenzaal, and S. Nicholas of Cam- 
pen : the latter city illustrious for the great mystic named from itself. 
Friesland and the adjacent provinces to S. Martin of (rroningen, and 
S. Vitus of Leeuwarden : North Holland, to S. Laurence of Alkmaar ; 
South Holland, to our present subject, S. Bavo of Haarlem. Five of 
these ; Deventer, Middelburg, Haarlem. Leeuwarden, and Groningen, 
were elevated to the rank of cathedrals, by Paul IV., when Utrecht be- 
came a metropolis, and were its sufiragans. Before the outbreak of the 
Reformation, there were but two Bishops ; Nicolas van Nieuwland, and 
Godfrey van Mierlo, (1570, -f- 1587.) Since the national (the so 
called Jansenist) Church of Utrecht has been out of communion with 
that of Rome, there have been six more. The actual prelate is Henry 
John Van Buul, consecrated May 10, 1843^ by the present venerable 
Archbishop of Utrecht. The Chapter has continued itself to the 
present day ; and for some time maintained its rights with more firm- 
ness than even that of the Metropolitical See. It has now, however, 
succumbed to Rome ; and, in consequence of its refusal to elect Bishops, 
the right of nomination has devolved to the metropolitan, who accord- 
ingly exercises it. 

The Cathedral of Haarlem is the largest church in Holland, that of 
S. John Baptist, at Gouda, ranking sccgnd to it. The internal length, 
according to the accompanying ground plan, which is original, and 
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drawn for as by a Dutch architect, is 400 ft. ; a length whidi would 
give a h%h rank among fordgn, thotigh not among our own cathedrals. 
Commenced by Albert of Bavaria about 1390, it was finished, in its 
material parts, in 1472 ; and the tower was added in 1516. This, as 
we shall see, is to be understood with some limitations. The plan is best 
explained by the engraving. Its most remarkable feature is, the eastern 
chapel to each transept, giving the effect of double transepts. The 
porch to the south-east is not an unusual arrangement in Dutch 
churches. So it is at Alkmaar S. Laurence ; so it is now, and probably 
it is only a continuation of an older arrangement, at the Nieuwe Kirk« 
Amsterdam. 

The constructional extends three bays further west than the ritual 
chancel. The exterior apse is circular ; the interior, trigonal ; the 
latter is a rare arrangement in Holland. The clerestory of the triforium 
is of four lights ; and that of the choir of three lights. The triforium to 
both has five trefoiled lights, that in the centre being always blocked. 
The fourteen piers of the chancel are all the same ; tall, massy, circu- 
lar, with a mere string for capitals, and the mouldings of the pier arches 
almost dying into the pier itself. The bases are octagonal, on square 
plinth. The piers of the chancel arch, which are not stout enough 
for their height, have dodecagonal flowered capitals. The vaulting is 
wooden, but good of its sort ; it bears the date of 1 530. The stalls 
are late and poor; the subsellae have been destroyed, llie rood- 
screen, of wood and brass, is very noble. It has nine panels on each 
side the door ; with various grotesque figures, as monkeys with shields. 
The wooden monials, two on each side, and one in the centre of the 
doors, are exceedingly rich. The four former have projecting buttresses ; 
the two interior, a lion ; the two exterior, an opossum. The artist 
having heard something of the pouch in which that animal carries its 
young, has. for gpreater security, furnished it with a strap and buckle, 
and attached it to the opossum's back. The brass work between the 
great wooden monials is excessively rich ; the rood-beam« plainer ; the 
cresting, with a dog at each end, is of brass. Towards the east end 
of the choir, is a magnificent brass eagle, now of course useless ; the 
foot is sexfoliated ; the stem, octagonal and voluted ; the bird is repre- 
sented in its piety, like a pelican, llie choir is divided from the sur- 
rounding aisle by modern arabesque work. 

The north aisle of the choir has, in each bay, a window of three 
lights. The fourth opens by a low arch into the Schagen chapel» now 
kept locked. To the east of this is a small door, which once gave ac- 
cess to the organs. The fifth and Bixth bays open into the cbiqpel of 
the Nativity; on the north side of which are two windows of six 
lights. The south very much resembles the north aisle of the choir ; 
the chapel answering to that of the Nativity was dedicated to S. Mar- 
tin, and belonged to the confraternity of the Brewers. 

The north window of the north transept is a noble one of eight 
lights, in two strongly marked divisions. Above this, are three small 
gabled windows. The west side has a double clerestory ; the triforium 
.has a screen of six trefoiled Perpeinlicular lights, (we use th^ word in- 
tentionally, since they are thoroughly English Third- Pointed.) The 
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roof is flat, and wooden ; there k, however, preparation for, and coin- 
KMnoement of, vaulting. This, if finished, woald have cat off the 
bigheat windows. The south is nearly the same as the north transept. 
Utiere is here some very excellent ironwork in the way of door handles. 

The nave has six bays. The piers are circular, and have capitals 
that would be dodecagonal ; though, to accommodate the vaulting of 
the aisles, the three sides that face them are thrown into two ; — thus 
the capitals become hendecagonal. The pier arches are of three orders ; 
and the triforium is like that in the transepts. The clerestory windows 
are of three lights, and the panelling is continued down to the 
triforium. 

The celebrated organ stands on a marble gallery towards the west 
end ; its sploikloiir is almost as remarkable as its size. 

The windows of the north aisle are of three lights. The fifth bay 
opens into the pretty little HonienslagerBkapel, These functionaries. 
— the dogwhippers, — ^had similar honour in other countries. In Por- 
tuguese Cathefibals, for inaiance, a Capella doe Ensutacaes will often 
be found. The corbels of the arches by which this chapel is entered are 
admirably worked in flowers. The vault of the aisle bears date 1484. 

The south aisle is nearly the same as the north. External buildings 
for various ecclesiastical oflicials are attached to it. That which 
answers to the Hondenslagerskapel is the Baptistery, built in 1472. 
Hie whole bay is, as it were, thrown out ; — the entrance is by a rich 
ninefoiled refoliated arch. At the west end is a kind of canopied seat 
with flat desk in front ; through this desk you get by raising a part of 
it in the same way as a shop counter. On the south side is, in panel- 
ling, our Loan holding a globe, and in the act of benediction : — ^below, 
a father and mother leading a child forward. On the north, our Lord 
is seated : the wound in His side visible : below Him, a man goring 
away bread. The back of the staUs is in twelve panels, each with a 
Dutch verse, thus : 

'*Alle goede gane die oijt sijn geveest 
comen alleen van de Vader hier bauen: 
en hebben beer craeht door de heyligen geest/' &c. 

The exterior appearance of the church is not striking. The tower, 
which is central, is nevertheless light and elegant : the material is wood. 
It is octagonal, and consists of three principal stages : and is sur- 
mounted by a light open crown, and a cross. The whole, however, is 
far too meagre and puny to be a fitting belfry for so vast a structure. 
The west end has an enormous window, of eight lights, and deeply 
recessed under it is a double door, much modernised. It is flanked 
by two poor turrets. There is, on the west side of the north transept, 
a slender turret, containing the staircase which leads to the roof. 

The ancient arrangement is sufllciently explained by the figures. 
23 is the only one which requires any comment. The Priest Peter 
Ballingh was one of the chief adrisers of Bishop Van Mierlo, and 
eminent both for learning and piety. On Corpus Ghristi, May 29, 
1578, he had said mass at the Altar of S. Luke, and bad then gone to 
the monument of the De Wittes — at the spot marked by the figure, — ^to 
pray according to the usual rite for the founder of that Altar. A 
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crowd of the foUowers of the Prince of Orange broke into the churdi, 
and gave him three mortal wounds. The Lady Mechtildis vander 
Laen who was in the Cathedral hastened to the dying man in time to 
hear him express his forgiveness of his murderers, and to see him ex* 
pire with the words, Deo gratias. The crowd, to shelter themselves, 
laid hands on a foreign soldier, and hung him. 

S. Bavo, to whom the Cathedral is dedicated, is the Patron ol 
Haarlem and of Ghent. He was a disciple of S. Amandus of Maea* 
tricht : and flourished about a.d. 650. The proverb runs: 

Ante pent mandus, veniet qaun Bavo secundas. 

As the orientation of the Cathedral is east and by north, while the 
Deposition of S. Bavo is celebrated o]^ May 10, and his Translation on 
Oct. I, the supposed rule about the pbsition of the rising sun on the 
Patron Saint's day does not apply here. 

Those particulars in the above description, which were not obtained 
from personad observation, are extracted from the Batavia Sacra of the 
learned Vander Heussen. 


THE DURHAM ANGLO-SAXON HYMNAL. 

The Latin Hymns of ike Anglo-Saxon Church, with an interlinear Anglo- 
Saxon Gloss : derived chiefly /rom a Manuscript of the eleventh <wa- 
tury, preserved in the Library of the Dean and Chapter of Durham. 
Durham ; Geo. Andrews. London : Whitaker, and Boone. Edin- 
burgh : Blackwood. Forming the volume of the Surtees Society 
for 1851. 

Wk are greatly pleased to find that the Surtees Society have turned 
their attention to the liturgical and ecclesiastical monuments of the 
ancient English Church. Their edition of the venerable Anglo-Saxon 
Psalter of the Cottonian Library, with its Northumbro-Saxon gloss, is 
worthy of much commendation ; the pity is, that the volume was not 
edited complete, and that the very curious and ancient prolegomena, 
and the hymns at the end of the manuscript, were omitted. In that 
before us, we regret that a somewhat similar course has been pur- 
sued. Nor does it answer strictly to the title. The Manuscript has 
indeed been printed entire, but an appendix of hymns found in other 
manuscripts has been added, which, dthough containing a considerable 
number, is far from complete ; in fact, many are omitted which have 
been published by Mr. Norman, in his " Hymnarium Sarisburiense," 
and are of Anglo-Saxon use. The society would have done far better 
to have perfected the plan sketched out by Mr. Norman ; and from the 
manuscript hymns in our public libraries, which are numerous and ac- 
cessible, to have compiled a complete English Hymnarium ; which 
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might have'fonned a book of reference for all who are engaged in the 
study of hymnology. The editor of the present volume is perfectly 
competent to the task ; he would have found assistance readily afforded 
by others, and we are sorry that so favourable an opportunity has 
been loet. 

The volume now published is, as the title-page informs us, taken 
mainly from a manuscript in the Chapter Library, at Durham, and 
dated about the middle or end of the eleventh century. It is 
clearly and boldly written, and is probably perfect, as it ends with the 
usual Anglo-Saxon hymns for the Feast of the Holy Trinity, the Sanc- 
torale being incorporated with the body of the volume, and the arrange- 
ment differing in many respects from that adopted in the fifteenth 
century. It coincides closely with the Cottonian Manuscript, Julius 
A vi., in the British Museum, which is of the same period ; both are 
glossed in Saxon ; that in the Durham library in the West Saxon dia- 
lect, and that in the British Museum in the ordinary forms. And in 
bothy especially in the latter, several of the hymns are accompanied by 
a musical notation of a period probably little posterior to the origin of 
the volume itself, and which therefore we suppose might greatly aid Le 
P^re Lambillote in his researches into the Church Music of that epoch. 

The collection opens with the two Vesper hymns, " O Lux beata 
Trinitas," and "Deus Creator omnium," followed by those for Vespers, 
Matins, and Compline, nearly as they are in the Sarum Hymnal for 
the Summer and Autumn ; the only difference being that " Christe 
Qui Lux es et Dies,'' is given as an ordinary Compline hymn, instead 
of being appropriate to Lent ; and that the long and noble " Rex eteme 
Domine,*' (see Norman, p. 05 ; Mr. Chambers* Sarum Psalter, p. 90,) 
is given as an ordinary hymn at Matins. The usual Advent and 
Christmas hymns succeed, with an original hymn for S. Andrew's day, 
beginning "Nobis ecce dies ordine congruo,*' which we do not remember 
to have seen elsewhere, and that beginning "Surgentes ad Te Domine," 
(Norman, p. ; Sarum Psalter, p. 265,) for the Vigil of Christmas, and 
'* Audi Redemptor gentium," (Norman, p. 16; Psalter, p. 269,) for 
Christmas Morning. For S. Stephen's day we find *' Hymnum cantamua 
Domino,*' (Norman 19,) and an original hymn, " Jam rutilat sacrata dies 
et splendida valde," besides the " Sancte Dei Protomartyr.*' For the 
Epiphany, " Jesus refulsit omnium,** (Norman, 27 ; Sarum Psalter, p. 
270,) besides " Hostis Herodes.*' As the hymn "for LXX. that is 
the close of Alleluia/' the " Alleluia dulce carmen,*' and *' Alleluia 
pits," (Norman, p. 59 ; Stfrum Psalter, p. 76,) for the Noctnms. Then 
follows " Incipiunt Hynmi xl. males," which are those in the Sarum 
Hymnal, with the addition of ** Dei fide qua vivimus," " Meridie oran- 
dum," " Perfecto trino numero," '• Sic {lege *' jam ") ter quatemis/* 
for Terce, Sext, None, and Vespers, (see Norman, pp. 70, 71, 73 ; and 
Psalter, pp. 198, 1 39, 344,) and another commencing " Summe Salvator 
omnium,'' which seems original, but of no great poetical merit, for the 
last week. Next is found a hymn in honour of S. Cuthbert, doubtless 
for bis feast on the 90th of March, and then three for the feast of S« 
Benedict Abbot, of very considerable length. The Annunciation has 
the ordinary hymns, ** Quern terra," with an additional stanza, and 
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** Ave Maris stdia.'* The Easter hjoiBS up to the Ascensioa are the 
aame as usual, except that ^'Pange itngoa," "Lustra sex/' and " Chonia 
Nora Jerusalem " are omitted, and that *' In Coena Domini" is given 
" Tellttfl ac ether jubilant," (Norman, p. 88 ; Psalter, p. ^12.) For the 
Ascension there are additional the two noble compositions, " Hymnum 
oanamus Domino," and ** Optatus votts omnium/' (Norman, p. 104; 
Sarum Psalter, p. 914;) and at Pentecost is added "Anniperactis 
mensibus," (Norman, 108 ; Sarum Ptelter, 02.) 

Then follows a hjmn to S. Dunstan, •' Ave Dunstane PraBulum," 
and three (one of wboch is of considerable poetical merit) to S. Augus- 
tiae of Canterbury, beginning reapecti?ely *' Oolestis aulas nobiles," 
'^ Sununa Dbi bonitas omli que septa gubernas," and **Are tu placabiiis,** 
which we may fairly aaaume to be of exclusively English parentage. 
After the usiml hymns for S. John the Baptist, and S. Peter and S. 
Paul, we find one in honour of S. Laurence, " Martyris Christi etM- 
mus triumphnm." (See Daniel, Thes. Hymnolog. p. M5.) Then for 
the Assumption, besides " O quam glorifica.*' is given *' Maria Mater 
Domini," (Danid, p. 294,) and '' Gabriel Aichangehw," a composition 
of flome length and merit. 

Next we find "A kymn fi>r the dedication of the church of 
S. Miehael." "Misteriomm signifer,'' (Daniel, p. 104.) the usual 
hymns for S. Michaere Day, and those for All^Baints ; tiiat for All- 
Saints, " Jesu Salvator seculi," being prefiEused by the two etanzas 
following : — 


** Fostiva sttolia coUtor, 
Dies sanctorum omniam. 
Qui leenant in eoelestibus, 
Jeau ! Tecum feliciter. 

" Hos inTocamui cemui, 
Teque Redemptor omniuu 
Illisque Tibi supplices, 
Preoes gementes fundimus. 


>• 


*' The Feast is held on earth abroad. 
The Day of AU the Saints of Goo ; 
Who in celestial glory reign 
Jbsu ! within Thy blest £>main. 

" On them with reverent awe we call ; 

Before Thee, bleat RBDKBMBR,fa]l; 

And fellow auppliants at Thy feet. 

With teara Thy pardoning grace 

intieat.'' 


These form a suitable introduction to the otherwise abrupt com- 
mencement of the hymn. We find also an additional hymn for AU- 
Saints' day in the Sapphic metre, commencing — 

" Omnium Chriate pariter tuomm/' 

which we have not been able to meet with elsewhere. 

A hymn for S. Martin follows, and the usual hymns for the various 
Apostles, introductory to *' Annue Christe ;" and besides these one to 
each of S. Philip, S. Barnabas, and S. Gregory as the Apostle of 
the English. For Martyrs, Confessors, and Virgins, the hymns are as 
in the later hymnals. However, we find the *' Eterna Christi munera 

Apostolorum/' and " Martyrum," which are appropriate to 

York use. And there is an additional hymn for Confeasors' days which 
seems to be original and which we here transcribe and translate :— * 
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'^OChriste! Spkndor Glorise ! 
Laudes referimtit Tibi : 
Qui proflao miraenlo, 
SsMAoniia ornms atrium.'' 

" Qui in pace Eccleaue, 
Florentes more lilii, 
Predicaverunt popido 
Ut replerent Paradysum. 


" Sumentes arma belliea 
Contra bostis nequitiam 
Scutum Fidei, gladium 
SpirituB, pugnant fortiter. 


" In quorum ore Deut est. 
In quorum corde Christus eat. 
In quorum mente pietas, 
Justitia» et Veritas. 


(f 


Orti de fece polveris 
Pro bonis suis meritis 
Similes facti Angelis, 
Fruutttur daris gaudiiis. 


** Ad quorum ossa mortua, 
Ad magnam Christi glorian, 
Nora crtaeunt miraeula, 
Dantea plebi suffragia; 


" Dum datnr salus languidis, 
Redditur vita moituis, 
Lumen refundttur ceeift 
Capinnt gresaum debilei. 

" Te nunc oramus Domine ! 
Eorum nos munimine 
Ab omni malo protege, 
£t vitam nobis tribue. 


Amen. 


'* OSun of Glory! Cbbist our King 1 
To Tbeeoor meed of praise we bring; 
Who with Thy miracles of love. 
Dost crown thesaintedChoirsAbof e. 


(C 


C( 


They, when the Church had rest 
from care. 

As blooming lilies sweet and fair. 

Preached to the world their Ma- 
ker's will, 

Once more His Paradise to fill. 

Agaiusl the infernal foe to war. 

The holy panoply they bore; 

Of Faith the broad and heavenly 

shield ; 
The Spirit's two-edged sword 

they wield. 


" Their moutha predaim the name of 
God, 

And in their hearts is ChbI8T*b 

abode : 
Within their minds His love abides. 
And truth and righteousness resides. 

" Raised from the dust, a noble band, 
Arrayed in faultless robes they 

stand; 
And like to Angels made, possess 
The joys of light and holiness. 

" Now in the tomb their limbs repose. 
And still their Satiour'b glory 

grows: 
The wonders of His power are 

shown; 
For us they pray before the Throne; 

" New health upon the sick is shed. 
And unto life revive the dead : 
Light on the darkened eye is poured, 
And motion to the lame restored. 

" With them Thy flock, O Lord of 
ffrace! 
Safe in Thy sheltering arms em- 
brace; 
From every ill our steps defend. 
And grant us life that hath no end." 

Amen. 


At page 141 are trftaacribed three hymns in the Sapphic metre, appa« 
xeatly original, for the Dedication, or Anniversary of the Dedication, of 
a church, of yery ooaaiderable merit* and which if translated might 
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form a desirable addition to the Hymnal Noted. The *' Urba beata Je- 
ruaalem " is not contained in this MS., although it appeara in the Cot- 
tonian MS. Vespasian, D xii.. given in the Appendix. In this under 
present notice, after another hymn to S. Augustine, (q. of Hippo,) 
follow the three hymns " O veneranda Trinitas," " O Fater Sancte/' 
" Ave Colenda," (Norman, pp. 116, et seq. ; Sarum Psalter, pp. 05» et 
seq.,) which conclude the contents of the Durham MS. 

The Appendix to the volume mainly consists of a transcript from the 
Cottonian MS. Vespasian, D xii., (which is half a century earlier than 
that at Durham) of hymns which are omitted in the latter collection. 
It is accompanied by an '* Expositio ** in prose, which has an Anglo- 
Saxon Gloss, and it begins (fo. 116 of MS.) with three hymns in honour 
of S. Edmund, the hymns for Sext, None, " Qud. Christus hora sitiit/' 
*' Ternis ter horis," (Norman, pp. 70, et seq. ; Sarum Psalter, pp. 334, 
et seq.,) and those at Terce, None, and Sext, for Christmas, given by 
Mr. Norman, and translated in the Psalter. Then follows a hymn for 
the Purification, " Nunc tibi Virgo Virginum.'' (Daniel, p. 294.) Then 
the hymn for Prime at Easter, " Te lucis auctor." (Norman, p. 98, and 
Sarum Psalter, p. 103.) Then the noble hymn of Prudentius, *' Inven- 
tor rutili Dux bone luminis," which afterwards became appropriate 
to Easter Eve, and another, *' Jam Christe sol justitis," (Norman, 
p. 69 ; Sarum Psalter, p. 81,) apparently belonging to Lent, and one 
for the Passion beginning '^ Salve crux sancta.'* (Daniel, p. 243.) The 
" Urbs beata Jerusalem *' and " Chorus novas Jerusalem '* follow, which 
are not contained in the former MS. Then comes the noble composition 
for the Feast of S. Peter and S. Paul, beginning " Felix per omnes,'* of 
York use. Then the usual " Adesto Sancta Trinitas,*' with the " Pange 
lingua " and " Lustra sex** ; with which the transcript from Vespasian, 
D xii. concludes,— ^two only, *' Jesu Redemptor saeculi Verbum Patris,** 
and '' O gloriosa femina,*' being transcribed from a Harleian MS. The 
hymns appropriate to the later-instituted Festivals have nevor been 
added in any of these MSS., which leads to the conclusion that when 
the Norman element was introduced into the Church in the twelfth 
century, these MSS. were disused and others substituted. 

llie editor gives it as his opinion in his preface that the Durham 
MS. and probably that in the British Museum also, belonged to some 
southern Church (perhaps Winchester), without however stating any 
grounds for that conclusion except that of the penmanship. With this 
statement we cannot coincide. The handwriting of both (that in the 
British Museum is the least elegant) both Latin and Saxon was com* 
mon to every part of England ; and the only thing which can be pre- 
dicated with certainty is that these MSS. w^re not written by an Irish 
nor glossed by a Northumbrian scribe. 

The family of Wharton from which the first-named MS. came to the 
Library, belongs to the County of Durham, and there can be little 
doubt that the West Saxon dialect had spread far into the interior of 
England. From the nature of the hymns themselves alone can we 
deduce any satisfactory evidence. Those in honour of S. Augustine 
and of S. Dunstan and S. Gregory, might have led us to suppose that 
the hymnal was of Canterbury use ; but the dialect of the gloss* the 
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fact that the hymns differ greatly (h>m those in the Canterbury office 
l>ook8 at Lambeth and in the Ashmolean Library, forbid this conclusion, 
and the reverence for S. Angustine, S. Dunstan, and S. Gregory, was 
common to all England. We do not believe, moreover, that it can 
have belonged to any other part of the south of England on account of 
the total omission of any reference to any of the local saints; nor to 
Lichfield as it omits all mention of S. Chad. But, as It seems, it must 
have been in use in some large Benedictine Monastery, perhaps at- 
tached to an Episcopal See, in the province of York, with which were 
connected churches dedicated to S. Michael, S. Martin, S. Laurence, 
and S. Cothbert, and perhaps to S. Stephen and S. Andrew ; for in 
the liturgical MSS. belonging to each individual church were generally 
a series of hymns commemorative of the patron snint. The hymn to 
S. Cuthbert points to Durham itself or to some other place in the 
northern part of the island ; so also does that to S. Martin ; his being 
one of the great Feasts^ in that diocese. The " Sterna Christi Munera 
Apostolorum*' and •• * ♦ ♦ martyrum," belongs to the province of York 
to which they seem to have been peculiar. Moreover the " Inventor 
mtili*' of Prudentius and the " Hymnum canamus Domino," the com- 
position of Beda» being peculiar to York use as well as " Optatus votis 
omnium " are evidences of the same nature. So those Hymns which 
we have marked as original are not to be found in any. of the known 
southern Hymnals. One of these, for the Feast of S. Andrew, is of a 
classical metre so rare that it will be well to transcribe it. The firet 
stanza runs thus — 


*' Nobis ecce diet ordine congruo 
Venit nunc Celebris, clarus^ amabilis, 
Quo victor super alta 
Scandit prope sidera." 

It may be projier to add that some of the Hymns peculiar to thia 
collection are also found in the book of S. Mary, at Worcester, in the 
Corpus Christi College Library at Oxford. 

With regard to the latter portion of the volume containing the tran- 
script of the MS. Vcsp, D xii. Cott. Library, we need only think 
that it probably belonged to some monastery founded by king Edmund, 
perhaps at Bury, and that it contains a few hymns not found in other 
col lections. 

The contents of this volume, together with those edited by Mr. Nor- 
man and Mr. Marriott» to which we have referred, suggest several facts 
to which it may be useful to advert. And the first is that we possess 
in English printed books and MSS. so copious and complete a body of 
ancient English hymnody as that we might be enabled to construct for 
the use of the present English Church from pure Anglican sources 
alone, such a Hymnal as would be able to meet all the requirements of 
the most fastidious or devout of its members, without reference to any 
foreign sources whatever. To what have already been published we may 
add the numerous Sequences which are to be found in the Sarum, York, 
and Hereford Missals, the Hymns in the Aberdeen Breviary, the first 

' See the Bolden Bake, edited by the Sartees Society. Note, p. 40. 
VOL. XIJI. o o G 
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volume of which is we understand ready for publication, and those in 
the MS. Hymnal of S. Patrick, now in Trinity College, Dublin, those 
yet uncollected in the various conventual Breviaries and Missals and 
the Books of Hours, and the beauty and variety of the collection will 
be still more increased. '.- 

In the second place it is quite clear that although some of the hyOkni 
were common to all, yet that there was a great variety of lue in 
various parts of these islands. It would therefore seem desirable thttt 
any Hymnal edited for general acceptation, should as far as peasiUe, 
include and unite them all. The tastes of men are various, and vamtgr 
is always agreeable, and if that was allowable in the andent olmrolies 
of these realms, surely we may permit ourselves a like indulgence* To 
those who are acquainted with ancient hymnody nothing is so offin* 
sive as the clipping and altering and expun^g which the ancieat nae 
has undergone, whether in the hymns themselves or in the acooffipany- 
ing offices. Nor can the length of the hymns be an objection : a long 
hymn if simple and full of subject matter, and sung quickly, and in a 
spirited mode, never can be tiresome. It is the drawl of the nasal and 
picdonged present English tunes, united so often to empty and 
meaningless words* which excites disgust and tedium. 

Thirdly, we find for the most part that the metres of the hymns (in 
sequences there is a difference) are simple — some few only are in tiie 
Sapphic and Iambic and other measures. But the mind in devotion, 
especially when expressed in poetry, seeks for simplicity with whidi 
alone can earnestness be combined. In translation therefore, it shottld 
(it would seem) be the aim of the poet to write as he might suppose 
the actual author himself would have written had he now been living m ouar 
tknea. This must necessarily and carefully exclude all archaisms and 
Latinisms, and (we would almost add) all merely ancient dasaical 
metre, unless it has been already adopted into the modem poetry of 
the country. For all languages have their own peculiar and appro- 
priate poetical measures; and what is beautiful and hannonioua in 
one, may be harsh, difficult, and grotesque in another ; and such deiects 
as they seem to us are essentiaUy irreconcileable with any devout exer- 
cise of the mind in poetry or otherwise. 

We hope that we may see more such volumes as the present issue 
from the Surtees Society. We perceive that amongst otlier works 
they contemplate publishing the Pontifical of Egbert Archbishop of 
York from a MS. of the 9th century in the National Library at 
Paris ; a new edition of Alcuin's letters, with many as yet inediCed 
additions ; the ordinary and canon of the Mass of Durham, fom M38. 
of the 16th century ; the Calendar prefixed to an andent Scottish 
Psalter, perhaps that of the Church of Glasgow ; and Lives of the 
Scottish Saints ; a series of works which must entitle them to tfae Aip- 
port of all true ecclesiologists. 
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HOLY TRINITY, WESTMINSTER. 

It 18 with great pleasure that we approach this remarkable new metco- 
^(ditiii ohurch, erected, ba our readers most be aware, at the cost of 
tiie^ Arehdeaeoa of Westoiinster, by Mr. PearBon, and consecrated 
^during the last sttmmer. We have eiready briefly noticed its leading 
tvekilectnral features, nevertheless we must recapitulate that, in 
f hnny it consists of a nave of five bays, with aisles and clerestory, 
wad north and south porches, a central lantern tower with a lofty 
stone ^Mie, tmnsepts, chancel with aisles of one bay, and an ample 
Moctuary beyond, with a spacious sacristy on the north 8ide--HaU 
oanied out in the Middle-Pointed style of the late geometrical age. 
It is in short a structure of considerable architectural importance, and 
4Hdy as such would merit a detailed notice in any journal which inter- 
ested itself in the artistic developement of London. But, as we need 
iiardly say for ourselves, we are ecclesiological before we are artistic, 
wd lliere is therefore another aspect of this church peculiarly our own, 
and peculiarly gratifying to us, under which we are called upon to 
nolioe iL This church might have been more spacious, more elabo- 
mely moulded, more richly decorated than what it is, and yet after all, 
it mig^t in its arrangement tell no more story than there is about 8« 
Stqihen's, Walbrook, or new S. Pancras, which, with its double Brech- 
t^wom, cost £120,000. But it is &r otherwise with it, and the 
crowning merit of this church is the very complete exhibition which it 
offers of the ritualism of the Prayer Book. 

With the one single exception (an exception of which we at all events 
^haU not be accused of making light, and of the value of which therefore 
it is not nec e ssary for us to parade our opinion) of the absence of chancel 
•cieen. Holy Trinity church exhibits every distinctive feature of that 
system of church arrangement which it has been the constant and 
primary intention of our pages to advocate, as the embodied mind of 
the Church of England, for which we have often been laughed at and 
often taken to task, and in which we have triumphed. Such a triumph 
of these principles as the church now before us, is far more striking, 
viewed «b estra^ and more complete, than would be that manifested in 
a structure of even superior merit erected under our own more im- 
mediate influence. The founder of this church, there can be no 
Qiotive of delicacy for mentioning the simple state of things, is 
peiBonally quite unknown to us. AH that we do know of him is that 
be is a cathedral dignitary of some age, and therefore of a school 
aattoedeat to any we can have helped to found. Whether hitherto 
esikeetted to be high church or low church we cannot tell, we can- 
not even tell whether he has ever read a single line of any of our 
publications, or if he has, what he thinks of their tone or their con- 
tents. The architect is one of whom we know but little — ^that little is 
all good — but still he is not one of those of his profession with whom 
we have been particularly thrown. We do not know if more than two 
or three of our committee have ever seen him. We first read of the 
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intention of the Archdeacon of Westminster hnilding a dinv^ iU'^lftie 
public papers, and the actual works have been the only sources thiottfjli 
which we have even acquired olir ideas of its character. In slioit, tbwe 
never was a church more completely built in independence of out 
society than this has been : when therefore, in this church we behold 
the ideas for which we have fought and suffered obloquy so pmmniettliy 
exhibited, we can indeed thankfully and sincerely offer our D$^ gmtitu 
as the only suitable expression of our feelings at such a result, it ii 
not the £rst time we have been simihirly placed, neither, ^»e may wem» 
ture to assert, will it be the last, but ^m all its contingent «i«cofls- 
stances it is a very memorable occasioh. So likewise waa tlitti other 
church of splendid private munificence, in the same quarter of the 
capital, S. Stephen's, Rochester llow. To Miss Coutts uid to Arohk 
deacon Bentinck, then, we commit the vindication of our diaracter, if 
vindication could be any longer needfod in these days of alieady re- 
awakened perception, which have been vouchsafed to the Bcglish 
Church. 

To proceed to particular description, the arrangement of the chancel 
and sanctuary as far as regards the number and distribution g€ the 
steps, as well as the fittings, deserves great praise, indicating as it does, 
that Mr. Pearson felt how much is depending on this for maintaining 
the distinction between these two more sacred portions of a clmrrii. 
The chancel rises from the lantern upon two steps, and is stalled with 
stalliform seats and subsellee on either side, with at the west end at 
either side an allotted stall for the incumbent and curate, the legitimate 
reproduction for our times of the stalls decani and cantoris. Above 
the chancel, rises upon two more steps a small platform. Beyond that 
is the sanctuary proper upon another step and guarded with a light 
metal rail, the only cancelli in the church ; the altar is placed upon a 
footpace. These several etages of chancel and sanctuary are paved 
with encaustic tiles of different degrees of richness, and the steps have 
dark marble risers. The organ (with its pipes simply and grac^ully 
silvered) stands in the north chancel aisle. We cannot, however, but 
regret, that by a different distribution of the ground- plan, the chan- 
cel was not brought into the lantern ; a very dignified arrangement, 
and one which would have been eminently adapted to the general 
motif of this church. As it is. with the lantern space left unseated, we 
fear that an erroneous impression might be given that true arrange- 
ment takes up more room, otherwise available for congregational use, 
than is actually the case, at least in this church : the range of seats 
looking eastward ought to have continued into the lantern. 

The fittings of the sanctuary comprise, besides the altar, three se- 
diiia, formed in the window cill of the south sanctuary window, and 
we think too much carved for that class of sedilia. The credence is op- 
posite. The south window is of two lights ; that to the north, of three. 
The altar, of wood, panelled, is, we are sorry to say, too small, an Jsrror, 
which ic has been attempted to rectify, though not efficiently, and with 
an ungraceful result, by means of a mensa larger than the substructure. 
The east window of seven lights, contains a commencement of painted 
glass, in a crucifixion which fills the central light. 
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."Our gv^veat leiiticMm has i^erence to Ihis east ivindow, which ia 
|4iced niich too low, very little elevated above the altar, an arrange* 
Quafc is no slight degree detrimental to the whole effect of the charch» 
deprivkigt as it doee, sanctuary, altar and window, of that solemnity 
wibi^ otiierwise they would possess. We had the same criticism to 
make ia 6» Stephen's, Rochester Row, though there the window stood 
U^kftr tten it does at Holy Trinity. In S. Stephen's, there is an em- 
bossed vetedos ; in the church we are now considering, there is abeo* 
lately none at all; we shall advise, even at the loss of having to sacri* 
fiee aome of the actual glass, building up the lower portion of the 
window, so as to afford space for some reredos however simple. • It 
would be amply self-remunerative. We can only refer any person who 
may be in doubt as to this criticism, to visit, and judge for himself of 
the effect of the east window, either at the First-Pointed church of 
S. Barnabas, Pimlico ; the Middle-Pointed, S. Mary Magdalene, 
Munster Square; or the Third-Pointed, S. Andrew, Wells Street. 
Without expressing or calling for an opinion on any other portion of 
these diurches, differing in their style as they do from each other, we 
think we can unite the general suffrages as to the aspect of dignity 
which in all ctf them is given by the east window being kept high up in 
the east wall. The east window of the south chancel aisle is of four 
lights. We may here note that we were sorry to observe the employ- 
ment of that now unnecessary feature, the priest's door in the chancel. 

The pulpit is prop^ly placed in the lantern just outside of the 
chancel, and to the north-east of the nave ; it is of stone, low, and 
elaborately carved, black marble shafts being introduced. The lantern 
itself is groined. The large windows of the transepts are each of four 
lights. The aisle windows of the nave and the clerestory are each of 
three lights, — ^the former being pointed in the head, and traceried ; 
those of the clerestory with depressed heads. A brass eagle-lettem is 
in the course of manufacture by Mr. Potter, an existing one having 
for some time been lent. 

The seats of course are all open, those in the transepts running east 
and west ; an arrangement which we cannot approve, as their occu- 
pants, from their position, with the eastern lantern-piers at an angle, 
can only see each other, and cannot see the altar. Further reflection 
the more convinces us that long transepts are not suitable to the paro- 
chial worship of the English Church. The elaborate font stands in 
the south aisle to the west of the porch. There is painted glass in 
several windows, (inclusive of the two most eastern, of three lights 
each) of the south aisle. The west window is of six lights, and stands 
high ; owing to this circumstance, the west elevation is very effective, 
though rather like an east end, there being no west door. To be 
critical, we think that throughout the church too much carving has 
been attempted : a simple treatment might have been more effective ; 
great care has been throughout taken to make the stone work irregular, 
indeed, the stonework is too much cut up. We think the nave the 
most effective portion of the church externally, from its considerable 
height. 

We must, in conclusion, particularly commend the common sense 
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which ha« mtd^ the saoriaty so krge and of two Btorieft 9«^^¥tft0ifUf* 
domeaUc feeling thrown into this portioa of ^e ehnri^ it trtfpf^lH) 
genious. '' n^jita 

After all that we have great pleasure in nying ia pnnte-4>i ^tlM 
churoh» we must reserve for this place our remarks upon one enqdoyod 
in the work, of whom we must epeak in the reverse of coBHnettdttoii; 
We mean Mr. Wailes, who has aasoredly not done justice t» faiffiBaifi 
ployers» or to the dignity of the building. It is hardly needfid to pvtd 
ticularise faults such as we have had often and often to repifbeml**^ 
bad diapers, clumsy drawing, wasby^ shaded fieusea. Why is it thai 
Mr. Wailes' work is always a lottery ? 


THE FUNERAL OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

A vsw words may fairly be expected of the EceUnologut upoo the ma- 
thetical and ceremonial details of the solemn funeral of Uie Dnke of 
Wellington. And first we must say that it is a matter of much oon* 
gratulation that there has been throughout an earnest desire to do what 
had to be done well, and solidly,, and on good principles* without sham 
or unreality. Those principles of construction and design* which we 
were among the very firs^ to announce and enforce, have now pooe* 
trated into every department of art. And few things have given na 
more satisfaction than the condensed atatement put forward by the 
School of Design* to whom the plan of the car was entrusted, "We 
resolved, whatever there was should be reali and not a sham." Wo 
observe also with pleasure that there has been an obvious wiah to 
obtain the best artistic design in the accessories of the fuaeral ; a wiah 
which has been frustrated by the mistake of not giving the geneasai 
superintendence to one authority. 

(n the lying in state, for the arrangement of which Professor Cocke* 
rell (we believe) was responsible* there was displayed much good taste 
in the disposition and combination of the scenic effects* although the 
detail throughout was of course of the mixed style of classical uphold 
Btery. The large mortuary tapers were duly lighted, and were almost 
the only religious accessory. Even the military associations connected 
with the great Duke gave way here to the merely heraldic ; and it was 
very generally regretted that the religious element was scarcely rooog* 
nized. There was nothing to denote the Christian faith of the g^mat 
deceased : the eye looked in vain for the emblem of that commoR- vo* 
demption, wrought as much for the mighty as for the lowly« and as 
necessary for him whom his country delighted to honour as for the 
meanest of his fellow citizens. The hall at Chelsea had neithec cross 
nor altar; nor were there any ministers of religion — ^noteven his ohapi 
lains — ^to watch in prayer* along with the other mouiners, Mttad the 
bier. It was very generally felt that there was something wanting 
here. 
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tlXhe-fimeral innooession fromiiie Horse Oaards to S. PauPs was nearly 
ptri<9Ct as a miHtarj spectacle. Nothing coold be grander in thought or 
effect than the endless columns of infantry, with slow step and arms 
BClfeiaed and moamful music. The walking part of the remaining pro* 
Imaion waa also good, but nothing can reconcile us to the common car- 
riage* in wiiich most of the representatives of public bodies preceded the 
^Hkecal oar. For effect's sake, these deputations should have gotie on 
b«mieback« or on foot, or, at least, in mourning-coaches with heraldic 
tcai^piaga. The black velvet hangings, hercddically emblazoned, in 
wioch all the movratfi^-coaches were dressed, reaching with their 
fringed ends nearly to the ground, reminded one of the carriages In the 
illustrations of the old chronicles, but that the tops of the carriages 
were flat instead of ridged. The carriage of the (barter King of Arms 
immediately preceded the funeral car ; as if to convey the impression 
that the corpse was now in the charge of that functionary, for its 
greater honour. Here again, we cannot but think, the Church ought 
to haive been represented. The ministers of religion ought to have 
shared with the officers of heraldic pomp the last guardianship of the 
mortal remains ; and the chaplains of the deceased, with the numerous 
paroehial clergymen connected with him, might well have followed in 
this part of the procession on foot. 

The funeral car was vigorously designed, and nobly and substan- 
tinliy executed. We regret, of course, the quasi-arabesque character 
of the design itself. The idea of the car itself — a large solid platform, 
eairied on three sets of low wheels, — ^was the best perhaps that could 
have been chosen. We were less pleased with the superstructure of 
the ear. The trophies appeared to us ineffective and yet pretending ; 
and the canopy, of cloth of gold, supported on halberds, was so loose 
aa to seem insecure, and was quite insufficient to protect the coffin. 
We think the coffin ought to have been placed on a low bier, standing 
aa the car ; and that over it should have stood a lofty metal herse, 
with a pall looped up so as to display the coffin on its march. Such a 
herse would have given a great scope for decorative and artistic design. 
WMle we are writing, Mr. Cole, in his lecture delivered to the School 
of Design classes at Marlborough House, announces the principle 
upon which the car was designed, with which, as we have said, we 
find less fault than the newspaper critics. That principle was of the 
low^edge, and canopied, llie supports of the canopy were bad, 
being very thick wreathed and oonvoluted standards, with an accidental 
axe-head fastened on the top: halberds they were not, and they 
barely escaped the bed-post notion ; whereas, a bundle of lances might 
have been of any thickness. Mr. Cole proceeds : ** We resolved to 
BMkc the coffin the principal object, by elevating it." That is to say» 
a /m0 sledge or dray is designed for the object of raising the coffin to 
the second story windows of the houses. Hence the great mistake of 
tiw'oar, lliat erection of unmeaning structure, which looked very likef 
paoking cases covered with cloth between the platform of the car and 
tlM csibi-^a structure which waa neither bier, box, nor cataftdque; 
Tiuf .aetual coffin was of the common and inappropriate type, covered 
with red velvet. The pall seemed to be well embroidered ; but it was 
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of black, and it had no croas. A legend, " Blessed are tke daadtlMit 
d.ie in the Lord/* waa worked in silver on its lower edgea. The 
twelve horses were well dressed, and produced a noble effect. Upon the 
whole, the absence of mere " undertakery *' from the prooeeaion 
great gain. 

Now, to pass into the interior of S. PauVs. Admitting that it 
necessary to build an amphitheatre and galleries for the aocommoda* 
tion of so many thousand spectators, we must allow that these immeiiM 
constructions were admirably designed and most effectively exccoted. 

Our own notion of the proper arrangements for such a cereoaony 
would be something of this kind. Eastwards of the central space, 
under the dome, would be a temporary altar ; and the priests and 
singers would be ranged in vast semi-choirs on each side, north and 
south, of the bier. At the head of the coffin, the mourners and chief 
dignitaries and officials would be placed. But in the actual amuige- 
ments there was no altar, and the choir was placed in a gallery ; and again 
the religious element, which ought in this place and at this last hour 
to have triumphed over every other, was made secondary. More es* 
pecially the bier ought to have been surmounted here also by a herae 
and pall, and the tapers which blazed in the Hall at Chelsea would 
not have been out of place under the dome of S. Paul's. Even a 
pauper's coffin is veiled by a pall till the moment of its actual lowering 
into the grave. Our contemporary the Morning Chronicle, in its ex- 
cellent account of the ceremony, calls attention to the great want there 
was of herse and pall and candles^ if only to have made an adequate 
centre, aesthetically speaking, to the whole effect. 

The music sung at the funeral, though generally well managed* 
especially in the opening sentences, might well have been more severe 
in style ; and the number of voices, though large, was scarcely large 
enough for the occasion. To choose the poor melody, known aa Lord 
Momington's chant, for the Funeral Psalms, even though it was sung 
in a minor key, was a prodigious mistake ; not mitigated by the fidae 
sentiment which probably suggested the choice on this particular 
occasion. Mr. Qoss's originid anthems showed a wish to follow a 
grave Church style, though they did not escape that tediousness 
which is the bane of Anglican composers. A certain sublimity never 
fails to accompany the recitation of the Lord's Prayer by so vast a 
multitude as that gathered in S. Paul's on this occasion. Would 
that this effect had been further carried out by the uniacmoua 
recitation of some of the plain song of the Church. Mr. Ooes'a 
" design," so called<^~which we need scarcely say was no deeign at dl 
-^—was popular, and contained the ordinary quasi-pictorial effects upon 
the words " wept," &c. which always tell. It was something above 
prettiness : but much %elow the sublime. The introduction of Men* 
delsahon's well known, and in its place most deservedly adaind 
<* Sleepers, awake," was a complete and entire blunder. It was not 
over well sung, and singularly inappropriate. The error is less ex- 
cusable, because before the selector came to *•* Sleepers, awake,*' he 
must have passed over the very appropriate *' Happy and blessed are 
they/' in the same Oratorio. We do not object to the recurrence to 
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■0 gvMfc a mutioiaii as Mendelaahon on this occasion^ l>ecante he is a 
'ttiodem ; nor should we hare oomplained, even had the choice fallen 
>oa Bpohr's ** Last Jadgment»" but the choiale selected could have no 
oiksr speeialty of recommendation than its familianty to the hahitttA 
of the Exeter Hall Concerts. We think that Morley's Funeral Service is 
•sat only more austere, but more effective than Groft'Si which was used. 

We have two more observations to make. It was remarked on all 
sides that so much were the acoustic qualities of the Cathedral improved 
that the voice of the Dean» though neither powerful nor sustained by 
intonation, was heard with the greatest distinctness in every part. 
This fact deserves careful study from those competent to do so. 

Again, the succees of the expenment of lighting the Cathedral with 
gas was altogether surprising. We are not now speaking of the effect 
produced on the day of the funeral, which was an unusually bright day^ 
and on which the outer light was not wholly excluded. But S. Paul's, 
as lighted up at night, was sublime beyond expectation. The effect of the 
narrow, brilliant, bead of light, girdling the base of the dome, was abso- 
lutely magical. It was nearly as light as day, and yet it was hard to 
imagine whence the light proceeded, for the line of flame itself toned 
down by its distance seemed more like a circle of vivid gilding than m 
row of innumerable jets of gas. It produced an effect of interminable 
space and area, and recalled to the mind the impression of one of Mar* 
tin's architectural visions rather than the well-known details of Sir 
Christopher Wren's greatest work. 

We are confident that this experiment will introduce a new era in 
the lighting up of interiors. It is undoubtedly the right principle in 
gas*lighting to diffuse light by following thus the lines of the archi<^ 
tectnre rather than to condense the light in overpowering masses. We 
are probably only beginning in this particular on a new field of archi* 
tectural decoration ; and we may expect very gpreat results of utility 
and oi beauty. The majestic dome of S. Faul's was certainly a fine 
fi^d f<Mr the first display of architectural pyrotechnics. We shall be 
discontented till we have seen the experiment tried in some fine 
Pointed building. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that the gas-fittings of S. Paul's will not 
be suffered to be removed. Indeed we are assured that there is no in* 
tendon of removing them. The Cathedral gains in perpeiumn the 
gas fittings, and a western choir organ. We cannot but entertain a 
hope that ere long, even in S. Paul's, we may hear of solemn evening ser- 
vices majestically sung at an hour when multitudes may be able to attend, 
and of eloquent sermons addressed to crowds gathered under the lighted 
dome. Wellington's example may tell perhaps on those who are the 
guardians of his Tomb ; and the fane where he lies may become less 
like a Walhalla, and more like what it professes to be^— a Christian 
Catbechral doing its work, its almost hopeless work, against the sin and 
misery and infidelity of modem London. 
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RIBB CATHEDRAL. 

Tbi vity of Ribe or Ribwn, focaliy situated in the oorth-westeni ex- 
tremity of Sohleswig, belongs poKtioally. and also by its laoguage, to 
Jutland. Tiwt proriDOe is divided into four dioceees, Aallborg. Viborg, 
AarhttDs> and Ribe : and the oatbedral of the lat t«>named city ia not 
only the nraat iatereatiiig of alU but may rank with Luad and Upsala 
as the most impoitant of Scandinavian churches. 

It conaista c^ cfaano^ oave, two transepts, two double aisles to the 
nave, and a tower at the west end of the north aisle, llie whole church 
ia of the beat Romaaeaqne character : the material is externally for 
the moat pait brick* though the dressings of the windows are of stone, 
aa internally are the piers and archea. The apse, equivalent with the 
sanctuary* is, contrary to the uaual Danish type, circular. Interiorly 
it is arcaded of seven circular arches having circular shafts and 
coahioaed capitals ; five of these are pierced for lights. Exteriorly 
it has a very rich double arcading, besides a kind of blank clere- 
story: the work here strikingly resembles that which oocupka the 
aame position in the cathedbral of S. Laurence, at Lund, and 
amy very probably be by the same architect. Both the one and 
the other resemble the Pisaa order of Romanesque. The apae arch 
is plain and circular ; the groining without ribs ; and the apae itedf 
ia elevated on six steps. The ritual choir is short, and contained 
in the apeoe that intervenes between the transepts. There are tea 
stalls on each side, of rather heavy Middle-Pointed work ; tney seem 
never to have had returns ; the ends are decorated with the evange- 
listic symbc^. The modem altar, which stands to the west of the apse 
arch, is handsomely and correctly vested, except that imitation jewds 
are employed : the footpace is inlaid with different coloured wpods. 
The choir is raised four steps above the nave. The north transept lias 
on its east side two plain transitional clerestory windows : below these 
is a small circular apse intended for an altar, under a pedimented arch, 
which is supported by quasi*Corinthian piers. This arrangement is 
precisely the same with that in the north transept at Lund. 

The clerestory of the north side is the same as that on the east. Oa 
liie west there is one similar window, and then the triforium as in the 
nafe. In this transept is a noble Romanesque door of four orders. 
The south transept is mtteh the same aa the north : in it is a fine five- 
branched candlestick of brass* It is about eleven feet high, and is 
famislied with a desk ornamented by angels holding a shield ; on this 
is Ae Bsartyrdom of S. Katherine. 

The nave has six very solemn Romanesque arches of one order only ; 
they are free from whitewash, and composed of large blocks of the brown 
stone which is employed extensivd.y through the south of Jutland and 
the north of Schleswig. The piers themselves are square and massive, 
and have a heavy double abacus. 

The triforium presents three circular arches in each bay ; the shafta 
are slender and circular, but have immense cushion capitals. The 
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tyflapaaum is duipered checkj-WM. Th« cfor^tory has « poiatod 
send-* window to each bay : a carious mixtuie this of the two styles, 
Tlie arrangement of the roof is very fine. The grou^i^ of each bay is 
octo-partite. The principal vaulting shafts are corbcUed off on figures 
above the abaci of the piers : the oblique vaulting shafts rest on the 
abaci between the lights of the triforium. 

Beyond the sixth pier arch there is an addition of one bay without 
the triforium. The clerestory is here the same as in the transepts* 
The nave is now filled with new and open but most unreal seats; hstf 
of them turning their backs on the altar. The arches which separate 
the double sets of aisles answer bay for bay to those which divide the 
aisles from the nave. All the windows have been recast in pointed 
work, and are now gutted. The east end of the north aisle is a fina 
massy Romanesque wall-arch. The font now stands in the north traa- 
sept. It is brass and apparently of Middle- Pointed date. The basia 
is cylindrical and panelled in ten figures of saints ; it is supported by 
lions and angels. In the south aisle is a list of the titular bishops 
since the Reformation, down to the present occupier of the See, Jacob 
Dangaard, who succeeded Jan, 91, 1850, Externally, at the west end 
is a shallow pedimented porch which contains a fine transitional doov 
of four orders. The tower is high and rather thin, but broached off sa 
as in its lower part to embrace the thickness of the two north aisles. 
The windows are poor and the stages not distinctly marked. 

This church, scarcely ever visited, and not very easily accessible is . 
a great storehouse of Romanesque ; and though inferior in every other 
particular ^o lAind. has a majestic plainness in its nsve which proves 
the architect to have been a great master. Danish travellers will find 
it amply repay the two days' weary journey, there and back, which a 
visit to Ribe requires from Snoghoi or Aaroesund. 


DANISH CHURCH HISTORY SOCIETY. 

Ws have to thank our friend Mr. Gordon for the following abstract 
of the annual report (June, 1861 , to June, 1862) of the Danish Church 
History Society, presented by the Committee of Management at the 
Summer Meeting of the Roakilde Convention.} 

*< Tn report commences by a statemmt of tha publications of the 
society during the past year. Amongst these, particular mention 
is made of a very interesting iragment of a Dominican ' statute or 
chapter-book of the thirteenth century, containing the rules of the 
Order for the Provmcia Dacia;' these rules having been passed at 
various provincial chapters, held at Odense, Lund, Ribe, Aarhus* 
and Milan. This fragment of Northern monastic history was found vk 
the boards of an old book by our honorary member, Mr. Stephens, who 
is one of the committee of the Danish Church History Society, and who 
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haB not only mastered the very extraordinary difficnlties invohred-^^} 
the transcription of these almost hieroglyphical pages, (which I had •« 
the opportunity of examining some weeks back in Mr. Stephens* pos*^ -• 
session at Copenhagen.) but has accompanied them with a series of 
valuable geographical, historical, and explanatory notes, indices, and 
registers of names and places. In the transcriber's and editor*s words, 
these leaves elucidate, in a remarkable manner, the church history and 
internal condition of the whole North, but especially of Denmark, 
during the thirteenth century. 

*' "Die report then states, that the activity of the committee has not 
limited itself to superintending the publications of the society, but, in 
the terms of the report, has taken a step, which we hope will not be 
without the approval of the meeting, both on the ground of the fruits 
which it has already borne, and of the results to which it may, it is to 
be hoped* hereafter lead. We have entered into connection with a 
society in England, which, with greater powers of all sorts, greater 
zeal, superior knowledge, greater resources, has undertaken the same 
object as we, — viz., * by elucidating the Church's archseology, its 
architecture, its ritual, in short, its earlier and more recent history, to 
work for a practical and religious end.' For of this we may be — at all 
events may become — persuaded, that all our activity will be empty 
doings, if it shall consist only in procuring the republication of all our 
old good books, and the writing and printing of as many more new 
ones, whilst there is not found, behind all this, a decidedly practical 
object, — that, namely, of contributing, by these means, our part towards 
awakening and strengthening the love of the same life in the Church 
itself, as in good and evil times has flourished for a thousand years 
among our forefathers and ourselves, and will, with God's help, flourish 
among our children and their descendants to the latest posterity. But 
what drew our regards towards England was not merely the considera* 
tion that we might seek there information respecting our own — that is» 
our earlier ecclesiastical— condition, although it were natural that we 
should seek it there, whence, so to speak, its seed was brought here in 
the age of the Canutes ; but much more, the notorious fact, that the 
interest for Church history, in all its branches, as well as for the Church 
herselfi has, during the last few years, awakened in that aUied race 
with a strength long unknown, and which has manifested itself in many 
directions ; and as one of these directions must be reckoned the foun- 
dation of the so-called Ecclesiological Society, 

" A paragraph respecting the publications and other transactions of 
the Ecclesiological Society follows here ; and then the late correspond- 
ence between the two societies is reported, and much value attributed 
to the g^ft of our publications, and the mode of deriving benefit from 
them suggested. It need only be particularly stated here, respecting 
this portion of the report, that the Insirumenta Ecclesiastica is men- 
tioned, as having " both historical interest, and as possibly becoming 
serviceable as a guide in the building of churches, and the manufacture 
of church vessels. 

" The report proceeds to mention the next works of which it is the 
intention of the committee to undertake the publication, the most in- 
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tereslBng ol which would appear to he, " Poul Eliasen's Danish Writings, 
inbluding his version of Luther*s Prayer-Book, printed in 1526;" and 
condittdes hy stating, that the Danish Church History Society now 
nQmhers b%\ members, which it is hoped wUi still further increase." 


COCKERELL'S ICONOGRAPHY OF WELLS CATHEDRAL. 

Iconography of the West Front of Wells Cathedral, tcith an Appendix on 
the Sculpture of other Mediaval Churches in England. By Charlbs 
RoBBET CocKBRBLL, R.A. Oxford aud London : J. H. Parker. 
1851. 

PaoFBSsoa Cockbbbll deserves all praise. Educated in the purest 
Grecian school, and in an earlier period of the ecclesiological move- 
meat involved in something of an opposition to it, he has had the 
ability and the candour to be converted to the merits of the middle 
ages ; and has proved this conversion in the most convincing and prac- 
tical manner, by devoting his taste and talent to the investigation and 
illustration of mediaeval religious art. in a feeling of deep and general 
sympathy ; the more valuable, because it is the sympathy of reason 
and reflection, — that of a man who, having not merely cultivated, but 
matured, an exquisite feeling for proportion among the monuments of 
a far different art, now finds that feeling gratified by the monuments 
of the middle ages, and therefore unhesitatingly accepts them. The 
very handsome volume before us is his, as yet, principal contribution 
to this branch of artistic archaeology, and is full of interest, dealing 
with a question no less interesting than the iconography of the west 
fronts of our cathedrals. WeDs occupies its principal attention, but 
the appendices on other churches are so full, as to render the title 
hardly just to the volume which it preludes. 

To the erudite and patient research — the generous devotion of time 
and thought — with which Professor Cockerell developes the great 
sculptural epic, the illustrious sermon in living stones, the work, as he 
concludes, of the Saxon-sprung Bishop Joceline Trotman, we can only 
briefly allude ; of course without committing ourselves to the accepta- 
tion of his interpretation, ingenious though it be. This great work 
comprising, when complete, not less than six hundred figures, large 
and small, extends over the deeply-buttressed west front of Wells Ca- 
thedral, a space of not less than 146 feet in width. 

"The front is divided horizontally into nine tiers or zones of sculpture, 
extending throughout the whole surface; it is so divided, perpend icularl;^, 
that all that refers to the spiritual characters, and treats ' de vetere lege,' is 
placed to the south of the western door ; and all that refers to the temporal 
characters, and ' de novd lege,* is placed to the north. 

'* Again, we are to remark, that the statues on the six buttresses to the west, 
mnd three to the north and east, are much larger in the fourth and fifth, the 
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bittoneal tien» and (with od^ one ezoeptioo) inTMriablj iilUiig> "Mh tb* 
others stand ; the former refer to the most illostrious characters of hbtoiy, 
either the great kioffs of the Sazon» Norman, and Plantaoenet dynastiest the 
special protectors of the Church, or to the Bishops of Wells promoted to the 
See of Canterbury up to the year 1244; the latter refer to the kings in 
regular succession, princes, Churchmen, and worthies of both sexes.** 

The scriptural aubjects occupy the qnatrefoils of the third row. 
counting upwards ; and in the numerous historical figures introduced, 
the Professor concludes, the Saxon veneration of Bishop Trotman for 
the august Bretwaldas, and Princesses of the Wessex stock, so fuH of 
glorious recollections to his oppressed race, shines out conspicuously. 
Professor Cockerell has. with great acuteness and untiring labour, set 
himself to appropriate each one of these stately and graceful forms, 
and has combined the entire series with a felicity of illustration truly 
remarkable. 


'* Regarded in the right spirit, we shall wonder at the inezhanstible 
sources of the artist in delineating the various and opposite characters of hit 
multifarious composition, — ^in which no two are to be found alike, and in each 
of which we find the appropriate idea, — ami the fulness of embodiment which 
sustains the ' dramatis personse' throughout* with an untiriug energy of im- 
personation in costume, symbol, and action^ wliich excites our warmest 
admiration. 

** We have the sanctity of the monk, the meekness and abstraction of the 
supreme Pontiff; the Archbishop ; the pious energy of the Bishop in the act 
of benediction ; the prudent abbot ; the devoted anohoriie ; the haughty and 
imposing king ; the stark conqueror ieroely justifying his usurpation ; the 
placid and impassible Confessor administering his good old laws ; the lusty, 
out hapless ' ironside ;' the intrepid Harold, encased in mail ; the king, de- 
fender of the faith, treading upon the fallen Pagan 3 the comely, gallant prince 
and lover ; the devout nun ; the majestic queen benefactress ; — who have retired 
from the pomps and vanities of the world ; the lovely bride of Henry I., ' the 
fair maid of Brabant,' the theme of the troubadour ; the inspired evangelist, 
or the malignant sprite ; each and all discovering a racy energy of conception, 
which the informed artist may envy. And though sometimes pushed almost 
to caricature, the better to explain the person, in keepiDg with the grosaness 
of that day, these works contain, beyond all doubt, lessons to the artists of 
our times which ought not to be declined." 

In the appendix, Mr. Cockerell sums up the lesson to be learnt from 
the religious art of the mediaeval church in a spirit which we would 
most willingly adopt, as expressive of our own convictions. We have 
only room fbr one passage. 

" With so much to recommend this class of antiquities to the architect, the 
historian, and the churchman, it is astonishing that so little has been done to 
elucidate them ; for the labours of Gough, Carter, and Walpole, and even of 
the illustrious Plaxman, have not yet done justice to this interesting subject. 

" The truth is, that the holy fear of image-worship aud idolatry, which 
haunted our reformers three hundred years ago, and exploded with increased 
violence with the Puritans, has been inherited by ourselves, and has entailed 
upon us a settled repugnance to this class of antiquities. We are early taught 
to distrust them as superstitious, monkiith, Gothic. We cast discredit, 
equally upon the correctly Scriptural, historical, and beautiful in this art* witk 
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tbc legendary, apociTphal, and g^rotetque; and in the true spirit of the odium 
th^floSficumt pluck up the wheat, together with the tares also. Thus, hy a 
sweeping and indiscriminating ii^ustiee» these curious and interesting e?i- 
dences of history, and of the religious sentiments of prayer and of praise, 
eiq^reased by our Christian forefathers through one of the most ingenious 
arts which the Almighty has been pleased to implant in the heart of man, 
are veiled from our eyes ; and we are prevented the enjoyment, of which this 
oi^ian is so capable, of the medisBval understanding of some of the most con- 
solatory and edifying truths which the Scriptures have left us. For it is 
through figured antiquity, together with the revered architectural (hardly less 
than in the literary) remains of a thousand years, still existing in our country^ 
that we trace man's assurance that 'Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever/ And whether in the poems of Dante, the paintings of 
Giotto, the architecture of the * Lathomus,' or the sculpture of the ' imagi- 
nator,' we recognise religion and its blessed influences as the then great busi- 
ness of the world. 

'* The Roman Catholic spirit of these times will naturally be decried by the 
Puritan ; ' its vices will be eraven in brass, and its virtues writ in water.' But 
with due allowances for all human fallibility, it can never be doubted that 
religion was the head and front of these costly and noble undertakings ; that 
faith was their deep ^foundation ; and that these worthy sentiments, im- 
pressed so indelibly upon them, may well be the edifying and delightful study 
of the artist and the man of letters, so as to make their investigation at once 
a homage to the Deity, and a just acknowledgment of the zeal and merit of 
the men of those days." 

Mr. Cockerell is thoroughly alive, we are glad to observe, to the 
degeneracy of Third-Pointed, and the mundane spirit displayed in its 
profusion of heraldry. 

Appendix A recalls to recollection that remarkable work for its 
epoch, Wilson's " Ornaments of Churches Considered," published 
in the last century. 

The remaining Appendices treat of the iconography of Exeter, Nor- 
'wich, Canterbury, llochester, York, Lichfield, Worcester, Lincoln, 
Gloucester, Salisbury, and Peterborough Cathedrals ; the south porch 
of Malmesbury Abbey, Beverley Minster, Croyland Abbey, and Bath 
Abbey. 

This brief catalogue will give some idea of their interest and value. 
The Professor calls attention to the architectural value of the west 
front of Rochester, as probably embodying the style of Lanfranc's 
cathedral of Canterbury. 


ECCLESIOLOOICAL LATE CAMBRIDGE CAMDEN SOCIETY. 

A CoMMiTTBB Meeting was held on November S3rd : present — Mr. 
Hope, (in the chair,) Sir C. Anderson, Bart., Mr. Chambers, Mr, 
France, Rev. S. S. Greatheed, Rev. T. Helmore, Rev. H. L. Jenner, 
Mr. LuMd, Rev. J. M. Neale, Rev. W. Scott, and Rev. B. Webb. 
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The following new members were elected : — 

The Rev. Thomas Hint, Minor Canon of Canterbury. 
Thomas Ingram , Esq., Walcot Place, Kennington Road. 
Arthur O'Connor, Esq., 4, Berners Street. 
Frederic Preedy, Esq., Worcester. 
Rev. R. T. Scot, Brasted, Sevenoaks. 
J. H. Tozer, Esq., Teignmouth, Devon, 

The following answer from the Danish Church History Society 
submitted : — 

" Copenhagen, Aug. ^Sth, 1853. 
" To the Committee of the Ecclesiologieal Society, London, 

"Gentlemen, — After some weeks* accidental delay through the miii- 
take of the English steam agent here, we have had the pleasure to re- 
ceive the present of books, &c. to our Archives announced in yoor 
esteemed communication of April 28. 

*< The experience we have had as to their transport, induces us to re* 
quest that any continuations may be forwarded under our address, care 
of Herr Iversen, Bookseller, Copenhagen, to be delivered to J. R* 
Smith, £sq., Bookseller, 36, Soho Square, London, who sends Mr. 
Iversen a monthly parcel. 

'* We beg also to announce, that we have the pleasure of sending yoa 
herewith a complete set of our own publications, viz. : — 

«• Kirkehistoriske Samlinger, parts 1 — 4 (Vol. I.) 

" Talster's Gejstlighedt Personalhistorie ver T. Barfod, parts 1, 9. 

'* Danmark's Kirkehistorie efter Reformationen ver L. Helwey, parts 
1. 2 (Vol. I.) 

" Clhristiern Pederjen Danske Skrifter, Vols, I., II. 
And from the Danish Art Union (' Forening for Nordisk Kunst ') a 
copy of 

*• Hellig-Andt Kirken pa Gulland ver Prof. Hoyen. 

*' You will immediately perceive that our little collection is in no way 
an equivalent to your own. But we are not painfully anxious on this 
head. You have given out of your abundance, we out of our present 
beginnings. Christian love does not nicely weigh these things. We 
only hope that this exchange may tend to our mutual edification. 

" We heartily respond to your own view, that Societies like ours 
should not sink down into the mechanical routine of a dead antiqua- 
rianism. The Church is a living body, and sheds life on all things 
connected with it. It is on this account we have always interpreted 
our efforts as a means as much as an end, in all things bearing in mind 
the golden motto ' Salus Ecclesise.' But we have had greater diffi- 
culties to surmount than you, while at the same time our resources 
both in men and money have been vastly inferior. Still, we have to 
some degree succeeded, and cannot but be thankful that so much in- 
terest has been excited among us for the olden remains and literary 
monuments of our Church. 

" Continue to us your regard. Let us always rejoice in your noble 
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example and brotherly co-operation. Wishing you God speed in your 
kindred labours, 

" I have the honour to remain, 

" With great respect and afifection, 
•• Yours very obediently, 

" Gabl. J. B&AKDT, Hon Sec. 

*' On behalf of the Committee of the Danish 
" Church History Society," 

A conditional grant of £5 was made to the restoration of Dorchester 
church, at the request of the Incumbent. 

A vote of thanks was received from the Council of the School of 
Art and Museum, for the casts, &c. presented by this Society ; and it 
was agreed to deposit at the Museum the books and plates of the 
Society, on condition that members of the Ecclesiolog^cal Society 
might have free access to them, and that members of the Committee 
■si^t have the right of removing them for use. 

An offer of rooms at a building about to be engaged by the Com* 
mittee of the Architectural Exhibition was considered. Applications 
were also considered from Umballa, Canada, and various places in 
England. 

It was stated that in consequence of so many silversmiths now un« 
dertaking to make church plate of correct shapes, but with legends 
more or less inappropriate according to the taste of purchasers, it was 
expedient to give notice that Mr. Keith of 59, Britannia Terrace, 
City Road, the original manufacturer to the Society, was not only 
the cheapest maker (because the designs and superintendence are 
wholly gratuitous) but also the only one to be implicitly trusted for 
entire accuracy of shape, detail, and inscription. 

It was resolved that the next Part of the Instrumenta EccleiUutka 
should contain school- fittings. It was announced that Mr. Cooksey* 
of Bordesley, Birmingham, had undertaken to manufacture coffin- 
furniture from designs furnished by the Society ; and measures were 
taken to secure some such appropriate drawings. 

Sir Charles Anderson exhibited some beautiful sketches, architec- 
tural and others, made by himself on a recent tour in Norway. 

Some discussion took place on the place and time of the meetings 
for practice of the choir in connexion with the Society, the names of 
whom were given in by Mr. Helmore ; and it was ordered that some 
of the translations for Part II. of the Hymnal Noted should be printed 
for consideration. 


OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Thk first Meeting of the Oxford Architectural Society during the 
present term, took place in the Society's Room, Holywell, on Wed- 
nesday, November 3rd. The Rev. the Principal of Brasenose College 
in the Chair. The Lord Bishop of Maryland was elected Honorary 
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Patron of the Society. The President read the list of candidates Ur 
election at the next meeting, and exhibited the presents which had 
been received. Mr. Jones, University College ; Mr. Egerton, CbrisC* 
church ; Mr. Thornton, S. John's College; Mr. Jewitt, Headington ; 
and Mr. Wetherell. Brasenose College ; were recommended for elec- 
tion on the Committee. 

The Report referred with regret to the death of Archdeacon Bryraer, 
Vice President of the Society, and announced the receipt of letters of 
acknowledgment from the Bishops of Exeter, Argyle, Michigan, and 
Western New York, who had been elected Patrons of the Society at 
the last meeting. Dr. Wainwright had become a Patron by having 
been made assistant Bishop in the diocese of New York. Mr. Glad- 
stone's election as Vice-President was referred to with pleasure. A 
letter of the Duca di Serra-di-falco was handed round. A letter was 
read from Mr. G. Mackarness, on the subject of the restoration of the 
church of Nicholas Ferrar, and some ecclesiological extracts were made 
from a communication received from Australia. Mr. Meyrick exhi- 
bited the drawing of an old alms box, and some ancient keys found 
in the church of Blickling. Norfolk. Mr. Addison explained the work 
of restoration going on at Dorchester, for which Mr. Wayte declared 
his readiness to receive subscriptions. 

Mr. Plenderleath, B.A., Wadham College, then proceeded to read 
a paper " On some architectural principles derivable from Anatomy," 
of which the following is an abstract : 

" The position of architecture among the arts and sciences is a pecu- 
Kar one, as uniting in the works which she produces, the results of 
each. Thus, from the science of music, or, more strictly speaking, of 
acoustics, we learn how best to adapt our buildings to the purposes of 
hearing : from botany, many of our most beautiful mouldings are de- 
rived : while from geology, we obtain not only our materials, but many 
useful hints as to the effect of large masses of light and shade. 

" To anatomy, however, our obligations are to a great extent unac- 
knowledged. And yet I think, that no thinking man can fail to 
perceive in the cylindrical structure of the long bones the principle of 
tubular bridges ; and in the voussoir shape of the bones of the foot, 
that of the arch, and in the formation of the cranium, that of the dome. 
" The human skull is composed of five great bones, united and con- 
solidated by interlacing processes, termed sutures. Here we have at 
once a perfect dome, and also a solution of that difficult problem how 
best to render firm this mode of architectural construction. The dom« 
of S. Sophia in Constantinople fell three times during its erection, and 
that of the Cathedral at Florence stood unfinished one hundred and 
twenty years for want of an architect. In S. Paul's, London, the 
dome is linked together with strong iron chains. So also S. Peter's, at 
Rome, and S. Isaac's, S. Petersburg ; to the very beautiful drawings 
of which in the Bodleian Library I would refer. In Byzantine ar« 
chitecture, the necessary support is given by increasing the thickness 
of the coping at the base of the dome. This is rendered necessary by 
the heat of southern climates, which by expanding the iron cramps 
would soon destroy any dome so girded together. Still of courae. the 
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.ayaUm of dovetailing or suture is the best, and indeed so strong is this 
ttoion, that when everything, muscle, ligament, and membrane, has 
.been removed, the sutures of the cranium still hold till separated by a 
strong internal pressure acting upon every part of the junction at once. 

" The great obstacle to be encountered in the formation of a roof, is 
the lateral thrust of the rafters. Now this may be got over in various 
wi^s. In an angular wagon-headed roof, it may be done, by support- 
ing the mitrings. And this is exactly what we find in the thickened 
centres of the parietal and frontal bones. For to explain this physio- 
logical fact by simply saying that the centres of these bones are the 
points from which ossification begins, is, it appears to me» to assert a 
principle which, pushed to the legitimate extent, would do away with 
all evidence of design whatever in the structure of the human frame. 
What are called open roofs, are usually supported either by tie beams 
or braces. Now, to have bones analogous to the latter construction, 
running through the brain, would be extremely inconvenient, and ac- 
cordingly we find the tie beam employed as represented by the temporal, 
or still more by the spheroid bones. 

" The inner table of the skuU, which is termed the tabula vitrea, I 
need only mention to point out, that as with our brittle materials, we 
are unable to dovetail, so in this glassy formation we find no suture, 
but a plain contact. Surely this is not unworthy of remark. 

''I would now call your attention to a prototype of the arch in the 
human endoskeleton. And this I find in the bones of the foot, when 
between the calcaneum and the metatarsus, which serve for abutments, 
we have a perfect arch in the five cruciform bones, including that which 
not a few gothic architects reject, a key-stone in the astragulus. That 
the wedge shape of the bones of the tarsus is not a mere accident is 
proved by their being modified into a cubical shape, more or less, in all 
digitigrade animals, where they have a different function to perform. 
And here I must, with deference to the experience of more practical 
men, object to the practice of building pointed arches without key- 
stones. Of course, I do not mean to say, that they should have key- 
stones of the same shape as in round arches of equal radius, but if the 
key-stone of a pointed arch be of such a shape as that its sides be in the 
planes, respectively, of radii of the two arcs of the sofiit, I cannot but 
think that its presence will contribute to the stability of the structure. 

"Of all the difiiculties of a practical architect, the construction of 
a good roof for sound, is that most desirable to have solved in the most 
perfect manner. And here we may take a lesson from the roof of the 
mouth, which has a plain wagon head. Pendants and struts, &c. in a 
chancel roof are very beautiful, but should be eschewed as interfering 
with the waves of sound. Does not, too, the low [loint at which the 
voice is introduced into the mouth seem to warn us against making 
altar platforms and orchestras too high ? The latter erections I cannot 
but think are generally chargeable with this fault. 

" I will only detain you with one more exemplification of my theory. 
U must now be some time ago since Bernouilli conceived the idea which 
has since been developed in the Conway tubular bridge. What this 
principle is, may be seen, by imagining a beam to be supported hori- 
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' zontally on two extreme points, when it will be seen that the upper 
part of its substance has a force of compression to resist, its loMrer part 
a force of extension ; while its middle part having practically nothing 
at all to resist, may be altogether removed without materially weaken- 
ing the structure. Furthermore, if the substance of the upper part of 
a cylinder be rendered harder, though it will thus become less tough, 
the power of support will be materially increased. Now not only do 
we find the cylindrical form in our bones, but just such a strengthening 
as this we observe in a ridge of extremely bard bone, running along 
their surAtce. And this especially in the tibia of the feline tribes. It 
is remarkable too, that in the only tribe of mammals whose extremities 
have to resist extension instead of compression ; viz. the sloths, who 
pass their lives suspended from the boughs of trees ; we find the bones 
solid, the cylindrical form having little or no advantage in resisting 
this force. 

" I might adduce many more similar examples, did time admit. But 
'I hope I have said enough to suggest, perhaps, to some gentlemen, a 
new idea, and more I cannot hope to do. 

" I have only, in conclusion, to express my thanks to Mr. Symonds, 
for the beautiful specimens of osteology which you see before you, and 
which he has kindly lent me to illustrate my paper.'* 


CAMBRIDGE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Thb first meeting of the Society for the Michaelmas Term was held at 
the Society's Rooms, on Wednesday evening, the 27th Oct. In the 
absence of the President and the Vice-Presidents, it was moved that 
Mr. Lowndes, of Trinity College, take the chair. 

The following gentlemen were then elected Officers of the Society 
for the academical year 1859-1853 : — 

P&BSIDtNT. 

Rev. W. H. Mill, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, Canon of Ely, and late 
Fellow of Trinity College. 

Vicb-Pkbsidents. 
Key. 6. E. Corrie, D.D., Norrisan Professor of Divinity, and Master of Jesas CoUege. 
Hon. Arthur H. Gordon, M.A., Trinity College. 
A. J. Beresford Hope, Esq., M.A., Trinity College. 
H. R. Luard, Esq., M.A., Fellow of Trinity College. 
Rev. C. A. Swainson, M.A., Fellow of Chrut's College. 
Rer. 6. Williams, B.D., Fellow of King's College, and Warden of 8. Colamba's 

College, Ireland. 
Rev. R. Willisy M.A., Jacksonian Professor, and late Fellow of Gonville and Cains 

College. 
Rev. T. 8. Woollaston, M.A., Fellow and Dean of S. Peter's College. 

TaaASuaBm. 
O. A. Lowndes, Trinity College. 
Seckbtaribs. 
G. A. Lowndes, Trinity College. 
W. Wayte, B.A., Fellow of iOng's College. 
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CURATOE. 

A. T. Lee, Scholar of Christ's College. 
Committee. 
H. R. Bailey, Scholar of S. John's College. 
J. H. Cooper, Triaity College. 
C. J. Evans, Scholar of King's College. 
£. Freshfield, Trinity College. 

Auditors. 
Rey. 6. F. Reyner, B.D., Fellow of S. John's College. 
W. G. Searle, B.A., Scholar of Queen's College. 

The following presents were then laid on the table : — Transactions 
of the Architectural Institute of Scotland ; Notes of a Tour in the 
west of France, from Mr. Parker, Oxford ; Transactions of the Liver- 
pool Architectural Society, from the Society ; Instrumenta Ecclesiastica, 
Nos. 6 and 8, from Mr. Van Voorst; Transactions of the Exeter 
Diocesan Architectural Society, Vol. iv. Part II. ; The Publications of 
the several United Societies for 1851, 1852 ; and a Rubbing of a Brass 
formerly in Billesden Abbey, Bucks, from Mr. J. H. Cooper, Trinity 
College. 

The thanks of the Society were voted to the donors ; and it was 
resolved that the Society should subscribe to the work on Brasses pub- 
lished by the Lincolnshire Architectural Society. 

Mr. Luard called the attention of the Society to the unfinished state 
of the Bachelors' and Undergraduates' Window at Ely Cathedral, and 
it was urged by several members that renewed efibrta should be made 
to ensure its speedy completion. 

Two Papers were announced for the next meeting, and the Society 
adjourned till Wednesday, Nov. 10. 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETlf OF THE ARCHDEACONRY OF 

NORTHAMPTON. 

At the Autumn General Meeting of this Society, the Rev. Owen 
Davys, Peterborough, was elected a member. Lord Alwyne Compton 
took the chair, and the following Report for the year was read by 
the Rev. T. James, one of the honorary secretaries of the Society. 

" The comparatively private manner in which we are met to-day, will 
allow me to dispense with the essaical form in which I have generally 
endeavoured to throw our annual report. Our present humble meet- 
ing most not, however, be considered a sign cadentis societatis, but 
rather the reverse. It was the success and eclat of our spring meet- 
ing, which led the committee to consider it unnecessary to hold a 
second public meeting at Northampton, in the present year. That 
meeting professed the character rather of an Architectural Congress 
than of an ordinary meeting of our own society; and though we 
suffered under the disadvantage of various disappointments, that cha* 
racter was on the whole fully sustained. We were honoured with the 
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presence of representatives from the following English societies, *«£. r 
— The Royal Institute of British Architects, the EcclesiologicaL Sf>4 
ciety, the Sussex Archeologicsl, the Yorkshire Architectural, the GaaiL-* 
bridge Architectural, and the Bedfordshire Archaeological Societies; 
while the yet more gpratifying compliment of a deputation from liie 
Architectural Institute of Scodand has given our society the honour o£ 
being the first publicly to cement the union of the Architectural So- 
cieties of England and Scotland. 

*' The great work to which the spring meeting had special respect—* 
the Restoration and Enlargement of S. Sepulchre's — ^has not yet been 
commenced, nor will it, probably, be undertaken during the present year. 
The sum required for the entire work is certainly a large one ; but if a 
proportionate interest be taken in this work by the members of the society 
as was exhibited in the case of S. Peter's, there need be no fear of th« 
result being unsuccessful. Some little alteration it has been necessary to 
make in the original scheme, in consequence of the London Committee 
for the Northampton Memorial preferring to have a distinct monument 
of the late Marquess in the new part of the church, to making the 
Restoration of the Round part memorial of him. Though this is oa 
some accounts to be regretted, it obviates the objection made at one of 
our early meetings, that, by putting the Round part in the hands of a 
London Committee for liestoration, we were letting slip out of our own 
hands the most interesting portion of the fabric, and that which would 
give us our best ground of appeal to the country at large. Into the 
question of the amount of restoration desirable to this part, I will not 
at present enter. There are great differences of opinion on this point, 
though I own that my own view tends daily more and more, as a 
general rule, to Repair and Preserve, rather than Restore. The unique 
character of this building may, however, fairly put forth claims of ex- 
ception, and we have the satisfeiction of knowing, if ever the balance 
of decision be placed in our hands, that this society is not wanting in 
the ablest advocates of the boldest form of Restoration. At present, 
however, our want of means — that relentless disperser of so many 
splendid visions, and overthrower of more thought- built temples than 
Goth, and Dane, and Puritan ever materially overthrew^ — our want of 
means forbids us to contemplate, in the first instance, more than the 
reparation of the present walls, with a new pavement and roof. It is 
satisfactory to call to mind that these latter additions, in any further 
re -edification, would not be thrown away ; but that the one would 
remain, and the other be worked up, in any more complete restoration 
which our own, or some succeeding age, may deem it right, in its 
liberality, to adopt. 

'* If the Restoration of S. Sepulchre*s has a deep interest with all 
Christians, from the holiest and most sacred associations, the Restoia* 
tion of another church that has been submitted to our judgment, has 
scarcely its equal in its association with one of the most momentous 
periods in the English Church. I will not be led away by a disquisition 
on a case so suggestive of reflections as that of Little Qidding, the well- 
known scene of the labours and devotions of Nicholas Ferrar. Thoi^h 
not within our Archdeaconry, the curious ecclesiological question as to 
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the proper manner of restoring this chnrch has been some months ago 
referred to us by a zealous member of our society, who, on becoming 
Lonl of the Manor of Little Oidding. deemed it his first duty to see 
the house of prayer pat into a state of order and comeliness. Those 
eonversant with the life of Nicholas Ferrar, know that he fitted up the 
eh arch like a college chapel ; a brass font, in his want of correct eccle- 
sii^gy, he affixed to the steps of the pulpit. A brass eagle stood 
against the reading-desk, and brass tables of the Commandments at 
the east end. These all still remain, as also a great portion of the 
wood- work of Jacobean character, though greatly misplaced. The 
committee were strongly of opinion that this was an exceptional case, 
and that the main interest attaching to this fabric being its connection 
with Nicholas Ferrar, the object of the restorer should be to bring it 
back, as near as possible, to the state in which he left it. This Mr. 
Hopkinson, who is at the sole cost of the restoration, is anxious to 
do, and he is ably seconded by the architect, Mr. Glutton. The plan 
lies before you to-day for further suggestion, and I should wish, after 
the report, to open a general discussion on the matter, by reading some 
letters bearing on the subject. 

** Of the churches referred to in former reports, S. Peter's, North- 
ampton, has been completed, with the exception of portions of the 
ornamental wood work, and was solemnly opened for divine service the 
day after our spring meeting. If we viewed this church in an archi- 
tectural light only, we should yet have every reason to be satisfied with 
the work done, but regarded in the nobler and wider view which this 
society has always adopted, of church restoration being but the com- 
panion and handmaid of church extension, and valuable only so far as 
it tends to the increase of reverent and devotional worship of Almighty 
God, we cannot be too thankful for the success of an undertaking 
which commenced under most discouraging circumstances, and no 
slight forebodings of failure. Without wishing for a moment to assign 
to a building of wood and stone, that power and influence which be- 
longs only to the spirit and heart of man, it is impossible not to feel, 
that the spiritual progress of this parish, acknowledged as it is by all, 
bnt which it would not become me more directly to allude to, has been 
greatly forwarded by the improved condition in which, through the 
instrumentality mainly of this society, the house of God has been 
placed. I can conceive nothing more chilling and dispiriting to a 
pastor and flock, who had set their minds on reviving the spirit of de- 
votion among them, than the state of their church, such as was S. 
Peter*8, as we first remember it, standing in its neglect and desolation 
in the midst of this wealthy town. If it be too much to say that a 
restored and beautified church elevates the devotion of all worshippers 
I am certain that there is no exaggeration to say that an ill-arranged 
and neglected church chills and deadens the devotion of all ; at that 
time, too, when we most need every enlivening influence. It is not 
every church that could afford, either financially or aesthetically, the same 
amount of decoration that S. Peter's has received ; but it is gratifying 
to see that such expenditure, call it lavish if you will, has not turned 
the current of interest and of charity away from other important paro- 
chial claims, but that the foundations of the parsonage were being 
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dug, while the church was being opened, and that the first etone of the 
schools is likely to be laid before the plaistering of the parsonage is dry. 

** By the consecration of S. Edmund's church in this town, in which, 
during its building, this society expressed a great interest, a like good 
result may be looked for. Though the spire is yet wanting, the rest 
of the church has been most substantially completed, and the greatest 
satisfaction was expressed at the consecration at the excellent arrange- 
ment of the open seats, and at the application of the chancel to its 
proper use, as being practically as well as theoretically the best place 
for the choir. 

•• Of plans laid before the society during the present year, that of 
Oundle church, entrusted to the care of Mr. 6. G. Scott, is the most 
important. Here, as elsewhere, galleries will be dispensed with, low 
uniform seats of oak fixed throughout, the organ and choir moved east- 
ward, and the very fine brass eagle, long disused, be restored to its 
proper office as the desk for the Holy Bible. 

•* The plan for the re-seating of S. Mary's, Stamford, though just 
without the bounds of our Archdeaconry, was submitted to, and advised 
upon, by our committee. A formidable opposition, which at one time 
threatened to be fatal to the project, has now fortunately disappeared, 
and a faculty has issued for carrying out the original plan, with some 
modifications. The high pews are to be converted into open seats ; 
the organ gallery removed — the organ placed to the east of the north 
aisle ; the chancel properly stalled, whitewash banished from the stone- 
work. The like good works are also about to be carried out in the 
churches of Geddington and Warmington. but as the plans of these 
churches are not yet prepared, it would be premature to speak of them 
now. 

"The chancel of Wilby is already being most thoroughly restored, 
or, rather rebuilt, under the able hands of Mr. Salvin. The north and 
east walls have to be entirely reconstructed, but all the old work will 
be faithfully followed. The chancel of Winwick, the walls of which 
were greatly out of the perpendicular, is also at the present time being 
rebuilt, under the direction of Mr. £. F. Law. The main body of the 
chancel was Early English, but with a very depressed late roof, and 
most debased east window, of no character at all. The architect pur- 
poses to insert a new three-light lancet, after the type of Strixton, and 
to restore the existing lancets that have been blocked up. A vestry 
will be added, and the chancel seated with open benches, running stall- 
wise. The roof is also to be raised to its proper pitch. The plans 
were kindly referred to the committee, and approved by them. It is 
hoped that so good a beginning may lead to the complete restoration 
and reseating of this interesting little church. There are sufficient of 
ancient open seats remaining to mark out the style which the new 
ones should follow. Mr. Minton has most liberally given the pave- 
ment tiles for the chancel. One of Mr. Wailes' best windows has 
lately been inserted in the south side, as a memorial to the late J. 
Simons, Esq. 

" Several applications have been made to the committee for correct 
models for tombs and tombstones, and these they have always much 
pleasure in furnishing. They have also been consulted by the rector 
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of CSotiesbrooke for the design for a new font, which he purposes to 
give to the church, which has itself undergone considerable improve- 
ment. 

"The Aid winkle glass, so often referred to, and which, but for the 
xeal and liberality of a member of our Society, might have been lost 
for ever to its original site, has been placed by the new rector in the 
hands of Messrs. Ward and Nixon, and Mr. Winston has kindly pro- 
mised his advice in the restoration. The figures of S. Greorge and S. 
Christopher are nearly perfect ; and, with the rest of the glass will 
shortly be replaced in the windows from which they were so unwar- 
rantably taken. Mr. Franklin Hudson being about to publish a com- 
plete illustrated list of the sepulchral brasses of Northamptonshire, 
applied to our Society for their advice and sanction. In consequence, 
a sub-committee was appointed to co-operate with him, as far as he 
might require their assistance, and Mr. Bloxam has most kindly under- 
taken the revision of the letterpress. It is expected that the first 
number will be ready in a month's time, and others are in a forward 
state. It is to be regretted that those who might so materially assist 
Mr. Hudson have hitherto withheld their aid. A circular, drawn up 
with the advice of the sub-committee, has been addressed to every in- 
cumbent in the Deanery, to be first illustrated, requesting information 
respecting existing and destroyed brasses in their respective parishes. 

To these circulars, in the Deanery of , only one answer has 

been received. 

" We have received the usual amount of reports from kindred 
societies. Our other presents have hardly been as numerous as in 
former years. When better accommodation has been secured for our 
collections, it may perhaps be worth while to print a list of our Libri 
Desiderati, in the hope of having our own library made more complete 
by the donations of members. The new societies with which we have 
this year been brought into communication are the Royal Institute of 
British Architects and the Architectural Institute of Scotland. Our 
finances exhibit a better aspect than last year. We then were in a 
deficiency of about £13. The Treasurer has now in hand about £50, 
besides our Reserved Fund of £100. The expense of our report last 
year was £60. This year it amounts to £35. 148. 

" The long promised list of ecclesiastical architects and artizans em- 
ployed within this archdeaconry, is nearly ready for printing, and will 
be shortly distributed among our members. 

" On the motion of the Hon. and Rev. P. A. Irby, the Report was 
adopted. 

** It was proposed by the Hon. P. A. Irby, and seconded by the Rev. 
H* De Sausmarez, on the recommendation of the Committee, and re- 
solved unanimously, ' That Earl Spencer be requested to accept the 
office of a President of the Society.' 

" It was proposed by E. Thornton, Esq., and seconded by the Rev. 
H. J. Bigge, 'That W. A. Franks, Esq., H. Minton. Esq., and Philip 
Hardwicke, jun., Esq., be elected honorary members of the So iety.' " 

The Committee and other officers of the Society were appointed for 
the year, and the meeting then separated. 
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REVIEWS. 

ChristetuUmmens IndfiydeUe paa den Sodale For/aimngfra dens Stiftehe 
til Justiman, Et Bidrag til Kundskab am Christendommens Virk- 
ninger i Almindelighed, Af Lie. P. £. Lind, Plrsest. {The Influence ef 
Christianity on Social Legislation, from the first preaching thereof to 
Justinian. A Contribution to the History of the Effects of Christianity 
in general. By the Rev. P. £. Lino.) CopeDhagen, 1852 ; pp. n. 
180, 8vo. 

Wx have many valuable essays on this subject, some of them critical 
inquiries, some mere declamatory and eloquent harangues; but the 
number of those which, without prejudice, inductively treat this ques- 
tion, is not great. The present work bdongs to the latter class. It 
examines the cotemporary acts of the State and the Clergy, particu- 
larly the provincial and general councils, and contains a good deal of 
new matter, carefully arranged ; the original passages being cited at 
the foot of the page. The form is not always the most happy, the sub- 
divisions being too numerous and too wearisome, and the general views 
not sufficiently large and emphatic. But it is a valuable work, and 
one which seems to us to deserve, and will we hope meet with an Eng- 
lish translator. It is another proof of the life which is stirring in the 
Danish communion, and of the Catholic spirit and orthodox learning 
which characterise so many of its distinguished ministers. After a sketch 
of the heathen, moral, and legal syjstem, it treats of the doctrine of 
equality, as taught by the Church and the fathers, their efforts for the 
diminution of the patriarchal despotism, for the elevation of woman, the 
mitigation and the abolition of slavery, the establishment of houses of 
mercy for the sick and poor, and their doctrine as to the relation in 
which the people stood to their rulers and to God. 


G^bs'' Gothic Monuments, A Series of Designs for Gothic Monmnenis, 
Churchyard Crosses, Sepulchral Slabs, and Head Crosses, By Jobk 
GzBBs, Architect and Sculptor. London : G. Bell. Wigan : H. 
B. Reckett. 1852. 

Iv this rather ambitious work, Mr. Gibbs has appended to some sen* 
sible, if not original remarks, a number of lithographed designs, with 
explanatory letter-press. We regret that we cannot consider the 
execution as successful as the intention is good. The style of many 
of the designs is unmistakeably Third- Pointed, in details and orna- 
ments ; and those that might claim to be considered Middle-Pointed 
are neither accurate nor consistent. Mr. Qibbs has given several die- 
signs for churchyard crosses. No. I. is perhaps the least satisfiiotory 
of the number. The niches at the top are quite disproportioned totiie 
huge pediments and unmeaning panels at the base. No. VIL is m 
mere Third-Pointed shaft, with quasi-niches at the top instead of a 
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capital. The whole conception of the base, a congeries of weather* 
ings and battresses, is unlike that of an old cross. No. XII. contains 
two tall upright crosses, to be used as memorials. Their type is not 
the right one, even if it were very desirable to crowd our cemeteries 
with smaller repetitions of the one churchyard cross. In neither case 
is the cross a whole growing out of its stem. It is only, in point of 
fact, a gable cross, stuck on a kind of independent shaft, which in 
turn stands on an equally disconnected basement. Plate II., contain- 
ing designs for raised cross slabs, is very creditable, fiut the niches 
and recesses exhibited on Plate III. are merely a kind of Gothic frame 
to the old mural tablet. Their size is quite inadmissible, and their 
detail very inferior. What is the meaning of the monogpram shown 
on this Plate, and also on Plate X., of the letter M, with the cross 
rising from it ? The angel in the pointed aureole on one of these 
niches is quite wrong ; and in the design next to it the vertical con- 
tinuations of the sides of the tablet, above the gablets, is merely 
a Pointed travesty of the vulgar stonemason's tablet. What is 
the meaning of the niched bishop predominating over the gigantic 
monument in Plate IV.? How utterly unreaeonable would be the 
elaborate and unmeaning frameworks provided for a mere tablet in 
Plates V. and VI. ! Designs for head crosses are given in Plates VIII., 
IX., and X., some of which are good, but one or two very much the 
contrary. Plate XI. is a vast construction of niches, &c., meant to 
contain "figures of Faith and Hope,'* and " a figure of our Lfoan as 
Charity.*' Mr. Gibbs should know that this kind of allegory is not 
to be recommended in Christian monuments. There is no attempt at 
designing the " high- tomb " or the recumbent efiigy. 


Somersetshire Archaological and Natural History Society. Proceedings 
during the year 1851. Taunton; May. London: Bell. 1852. 

Wa congratulate this active society on the appearance of a second 
volume of Transactions. Besides notices of the actual proceedings^ 
embracing meetings, conversaziones, and excursions, it contains va- 
rious papers. In the ecclesiological department, the Rev. F. Warre 
gives a paper on the *' Distinction between Anglo-Saxon and Norman 
Architecture :*' Mr. B. A. Freeman one on " The Perpendicular Style 
aa Exhibited in the Churches of Somerset ;" able and interesting, as 
•11 Mr. Freeman's papers are, but more than usually pugnacious, see- 
ing that the author here does battle against all comers in general, and 
Mr. Ruskin in particular, in favour of his favourite Somersetshire 
"Perpendicular:" the Rev. D. M. Gierke one on a *' Curious Ro« 
maneeque Church at LulUngton :" and Mr. Ferrey one on '* S. Cuth- 
bert's Church at Wells." There are some illustrations to several of 
these papers. We were glad to observe that Mr. F. H. Dickinson, in 
thanking Mr. Freeman for his paper at Taunton, guarded the Somer- 
•etshiie Society from being committed to Mr. Freeman's " Peipen* 
dlottiav " theories, or to his condemnation of the '* Stones of Venioe." 
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Reports and Papers read at the Meetings of the Architectural Soeietks of 
Northampton, York, Lincoln, Bedfordshire, and 8, Alban's in 1851. 
London : Masters. 

This is the concluding part of the first volume of the joint reports of 
these five societies. We have already noticed the former part on its 
appearance. Besides reports and lists of the several societies, we have 
here a number of papers of varied interest and considerable value. The 
Northampton society contributes papers by M. H. Bloxam, Esq., on 
tome ancient remains in Warwickshire, and by the Rev. G. A. Poole, 
on the Churches of Coventry, and on S. Sepulchre*s, Northampton. The 
latter, much of which has appeared in our own pages, is here illustrated 
by a chronological ground plan, llie Yorkshire society gives us a 
paper, very plentifully illustrated by sketches, describing an ecclesiolo- 
gical journey from Leeds to Wensley Dale, by J. W. Hugall, Esq. ; 
and also an account of excavations made at Fountains Abbey, by J. R. 
Walbran, Esq. ; and a paper on the Arrangement of Monasteries, by W. 
H. Dykes, Esq. A very interesting paper by our own member of com- 
mittee. Sir Charles Anderson, on Local Peculiarities in Church Archi" 
tecture; one on Stow Church, by the Rev. G. Atkinson ; one on the 
Great Level of the Fens, by the Rev. Dr. Moore ; one on the Antiquities 
of Spalding, by T. Cam mack, Esq., M.D. ; and one on the Churches of 
Spalding and Weston S. Mary, by the Rev. G. A. Poole, are endorsed 
by the Lincolnshire Architectural Society. The Bedfordshire society 
sends a dissertation on Shekels, by the Rev. H. J. Rose ; a notice of 
Bedford Castle, by G. Hurst, Esq. ; and an excellent paper by the Rev. 
W. Airy, entitled Rubble or Rubbish, in which he pleads vigorously in 
favour of rubble against plaister of any kind, and adduces arguments 
to show that plaister was never used in ancient times, except to receive 
distemper painting. This paper is exceedingly well worth reading, 
though we scarcely think the writer*s conclusions wholly borne out. 
We regret to see that his hobby has led him so far as to express hos- 
tility to any possible introducti in of fresco-paintings into our churches, 
and to protest agliinst colour as being in itself an object worth seeking. 
We own to the strongest feeling in favour of internal ashlar, and in 
dislike of mere plaister. It is not all rubble work that would bear to be 
pointed and left visible. Mr. Airy alleges that a damp wall, when 
stripped of its plaister, almost immediately becomes dry. 

We must beg leave to quote a few passages from Mr. Airy^s paper : 

" But the great value of the process is in this, that by removing the coat of 
plaster you get rid of damp, by taking away that which harbours it. What 
may be the physical cause which produces such an effect I am not sufficient 
of a chemist to say. I can only speak to the fact, that a coat of ))laster re- 
Cains moisture like a sponge ; and I can also speak to the fact, that if you re- 
move both the exterior and the interior plaster your walls will never be damp. 
And the reason of this is evident ; that when both surfaces of your real wall are 
exposed to the action of the atmosphere, evaporation goes on rapidly, and 
whatever moisture falls upon the surface is quickly carried away : whereas, if 
you have a casing to your wall, and that rasing of the nature of a sponge, the 
moisture is at once absorbed and carried iuwarrts to the wall, where it is held 
in continual application to it, evaporation being prevented by the shelter of the 
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pltfter itself; the Mine thiag beinff thns not only ioe cause ot evil, but the 
nimlnince to its cure. Both my chanoels, when I first csme to them, were 
▼ery damp, and much covered with the green lichen (or whatever plant it may 
be), which invariably marks a damp wall ; from one I removed all the plaster 
both exterior and interior, and the wall is now perfectly dry, not showing the 
slightest symptom of dampness : from the other I have only removed the in- 
terior plaster, postponing the outside work until 1 shall do some other external 
repairs ; and in this the evil is only partially cured, the wall still continuing 
damp, though not to so great a degree as formerly, Surely this is a satisfac- 
tory proof of the injurious effect of covering stonework with plaster/' — p. 375. 

Our next quotation will include one of Mr. Airy's arguments to 
prove that plaister was not used in the middle ages. 

" The evidence, then, which I venture to offer, is of this kind. If, in a coun- 
try church, you remove all the plaster from the walls, you will find that the 
face of the rubble is, for the most part, exactly level with the face of the jamb- 
stones and stones of the pier-arches, and indeed with the face of all the hewn 
stone which ranges in the same general plane with it : frequently it will be 
found to project forwarder than the hewn stone. Now, if it had been in- 
tended to plaster the rubble, and not the hewn stone of the windows, doors, 
and piers, these stones would have been left projecting, so as to form a rabbet, 
in which the layer of mortar would terminate ; but as we never find this to 
be the case, the plaster, if plaster there was, must have gone over everything, 
the jambstones, arches, mouldings, and all." — pp. 377, 378. 

Our readers will not need reminding that our friend Mr. Street 
answered this argument by anticipation in our pages, when he de- 
scribed the way in which he had sometimes observed ancient plalstering 
finished; viz. by a pattern, serrated or otherwise, overlapping as it 
were upon the stone work which forms its boundaries. 

Mr. Airy concludes as follows : — 

** On the ground of antiquity, then, I think that rubble is entitled to a ver- 
dict against rubbish : on the ground of utility, my own experience of their 
respective merits leaves me in no doubt which to prefer ; while, on the third 
around, that of effect, although a matter of taste cannot well be made a subject^ 
for argument, yet I hope valid reasons have been assigned for its superiority. 
On such a question, one can hardly expect that all will at once agree ; while 
there are people who like to whitewash their coals, it is not to be supposed 
that there will not be some who like to whitewash their churches ; but it is 
satisfactory to perceive that the subject generally is progressing. The number 
of wliitewashers may not have greatly diminished, but the extent of surface 
whitewashed has ; and on the other hand, the number of scrapers, the legitimate 
' dealbatores,' has greatly increased. The cause of rubble may not have made 
much advance, but it is certain, that the cause of rubbish has retrograded. 
Every year as I revisit churches, in which, a few years since, mouldings and 
other ornaments used to be confused and hidden by the multitudinous coats 
of wash which had been laid upon them, I find the arches and piers scraped, 
the door-jambs showing the hewn stone, the splays of the windows purified 
from whitewash and ochre, and pointed, — and the churchwardens, who had 
hesitatingly consented to such an innovation, rejoicing in the improvement. 
The step thence to the rubble walls is an easy one, — may it be speedy. They 
need nu plaster : the only use to which it could ever be applied — that of deco- 
rative painting — no longer exists ; our population can read their Bibles, and 
require not pictures : and coloar, for the mere sake of colour, we despise. 
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B«t shaO I be told, that we nqnirajplMter in oar ehiirehat» m in oar dwdiliig^ 
houses, for the sake of comfort? Then why not paper it, at in our d we lK gg 
hooaes? No, this would not do : persons most indiflferent to the sacred eha- 
racter of our churches have never ventured upon this, — so £ir to mix things 
familiar with things holy. Everything there, indeed, ought to be true and. 
undisguised,— rDOthing sham, nothing unreal ; and as we are told that the 

Sious builders of oar churches meant every portion of them to bear a sym- 
olical meaning, might we not almost suppose that they considered (and not 
unjustly) the plaio rubble walls to be the symbol of ' truth and sobemeaa ?* ** 
—pp. 380, 38U 

We scarcely dare to say after this, that an excellent and distin- 
guished ecclesiologiat is known not only to advocate the papering of 
churches, of course in appropriate designs, but actually to have done 
so, and that very successfully, in his own church. 


NEW CHURCHES. 


Chriet Church, Battersea, Surrey. — A new church built from the de- 
signs of \f r. T. Bury ; and which we criticize from a north-west exter- 
nal perspective, and an interior view looking east, published by the 
architect. It appears to be an ambitious Middle-Pointed design, com- 
prising chancel with (at least) north chancel aisle, a clerestoried nave 
with aisles, transepts, a tower and spire engaged at the west end of 
the north aisle, and south-western porch. The whole design is of a 
mediocre character, without offering many points open to criticism. 
We object, however, to transepts such as Uiese, which are in reality 
an expensive addition to a church without making the building really 
cruciform. There is a staircase turret, nestling in the angle between the 
north transept and the north aisle, which admits to the galleries, which 
Mr. Bury has placed in his transepts. The pitch of the roofs throngh* 
out is unsatisfactory, and the gables are haunched in a manner more 
suitable to the Third-Pointed style. The tower is a poor design, in 
spite of its pedimented and enriched west door, its over large north 
window, and its pedimented buttresses. It is too thin. The belfry 
stage is designed on the type of the First- Pointed style ; and yet is 
capped, over its blocking-course, with an unmistakeable Third-Pointed 
embatdement. The spire is octagonal, of the broach type, with spire 
lights, in two ranges, on the cardinal sides, and ugly Third-Pointed 
pinnacles on the haunches. The interior shows a wide area, divided 
by thin arcades, with pews, made to look as much like open seats as 
possible, no kind of chancel screen, pulpit and reading-desk on each 
side of the chancel arch, a narrow sanctuary railed in, a panelled cradle 
roof in the chancel, a plain roof in the nave with arched braces under 
collar-beams, panelled gallery fronts in each transept, a showy font 
with cover suspended on a crane, and an organ over the north-west 
door, in the part of the engaged tower which is above the porch. This 
belongs to a class of churches, now growing common, which 
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itMtbefvimre uitaBl to ttereotype mean design and imperfSect litiial 
Qlprangemctits. 

8. Gregory, (kmierbwy. — A neat little Middle -Pointed chnrch, con- 
secrated during the past summer by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The dedication, in honour of S. Gregory the Great, Bishop of Rome, 
is not a little remarkable. Mr. Scott was the architect. The plan 
comprises a well developed chancel with a sacristy on the north side, a 
nare of four bays having a lean-to aisle on the north side and a porch 
on the south. A bell-cote for three bells is placed on the east end of 
the nave roof. This is very pretty and we trust will not be found too 
heavy for the chancel arch on which it seems to be supported. This, 
however, is even now, as we believe, doubtful. The outline of Uie 
church is exceedingly good. The roofs are of good pitch and the win- 
dows well managed. The gable crosses however, and especially the 
metal cross on the bell-cote might be rather larger. There is a western 
doorway with a pedimental head running into the window above, which 
window, by the way is the least successful one in the church. Of the 
internal fittings we cannot speak so favourably. The ritual arrange- 
ments are decidedly bad. The altar is too low. It has no super-altar, 
and is vested with a frontal only, embroidered with a cross and a legend 
beneath. We were glad to find a footpace had been provided, and we 
believe a superaltar will shortly be added. Two chairs we were sorry 
to observe are placed within the sanctuary, facing north and south, an 
unnecessary expedient since the architect has provided sufficient sedilia 
by lowering the cill of the south window. The chancel is furnished 
with benches and desks placed stall-wise ; but a great mistake has been 
made in thrusting forward a reading-desk for the officiating minister, 
in advance of the choir ; thus breaking that continuity on which de- 
pends so much of the effect of the arrangement of a chancel. There is 
no screen. An oaken lectern stands on the chancel step, and a stone 
pulpit, not very commendable, in the south-east comer of the nave. 
We must object to the treatment of the sacristy. Standing under a 
separate gable it is bisected internally by a wooden screen ; the western 
portion is open to the aisle and is filled with seats for children. Pro- 
bably it was found to be too large after it was built. The seato in the 
church are all open. They are simple and low, but the bench ends 
are rectangular, a form which certainly helps to give an appearance of 
stiffness to an interior. The whole church is paved with red and black 
tiles, very roughly laid down, by the way. The east and west windows 
are filled with Powell's glass, the former in patterns, not quarries, the 
effect of which is good, but Mr. Powell should not " antiquate " 
his white glass. The church wante colour sadly. There is a very 
good font near the south door. It wants a cover however. The ma- 
sonry of the church is flint with ashlar dressings. Attached is a large 
cemetery intended for the use of the city parishes. It is very neatly 
laid out and planted. We trust it may not be disfigured by the 
abominable erections so frequently introduced into our public burial 

grounds. 

S. John, PwM.— Our readers are probably aware that, till lately, 
a schtsmatical English congregation existed at Perth. On submitting itself 
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to tlie bishop it BtiU remained a separate body from the miattoii iifiiMi 
ultimately developed itself into the noble cathedral of S. NioianH. 
The chapel has lately been rebuilt, and is, we believe, considered 
by the congregation an ecclesiastical chef d'(Buvret in which opioioii 
they are grievously mistaken. It consists of sanctuary (no choir), 
transepts, nave, and tower west of north transept. The arrange- 
ment is wretched. The stvle is intended for Middle-Pointed. The 
east window is of three lights : the sanctuary arch of two orders, 
shafts, bases, and caps, circular ; the latter very heavy. The altar baa 
the hideous old arrangement of chairs, north and south ; the rails are 
not quite so bad as sometimes. The reading-pew, on the south side, 
faces west ; the poppy -heads ha,ve as ludicrous faces as it ever was offt- 
lot to see. The pulpit is opposite the reading-pew, and of stone ; it 
stands on an odd kind of wall, and is panelhd most ambitiously in 
projecting ogee arches, resting on female angels, crocketed and finialled 
in the heaviest and clumsiest way imaginable. The banisters to the 
staircase, in which black marble shafts are introduced, on white stone, 
are tolerable. The transepts have no arches ; one is blocked up by a 
gallery belonging to Lord Kinnoul ; the other to Lord Mansfield. 
The windows, above these galleries, are of three lights, and wretch- 
edly poor ; below them is an arrangement which, at all events, 
is. commendable for its reality. To light the occupiers of seate 
imder their Lordships' lofts, the architect has introduced seven 
small trefoiled lights, at intervals, right across the transept, and th^ 
effectually serve their purpose, while outside they have considerabte 
effect. Nothing can be worse than the meagre thin timber, braeed 
with iron, of the open roof. The west window is of four lights. On 
the south of the nave are two of two lights, trefoiled, with a trefoil in 
the head. Hie organ stands under the tower, and below the organ 
gallery is a screen. The tower is square and very meagre, with a stone 
spire ; if it had been oi due proportion in breadth, it would have been 
effectiv^e. There are two belfry lights on each side, with an arcade of 
eight in the stage immediately below. The corbels are in block, 'i'he 
most wonderful thing in the church is, undoubtedly, the Gh>tbic 
scraper-recesses ; in which we saw some children sitting, so large and 
fine are these erections. 


NEW PARSONAGE. 

We have seen tracings of a rectory about to be built at iHirgashall, 
in Sussex, from the designs of Mr. W. White; they are very modest 
and unpretending, and yet have a good deal of character about them. 
Mr. White has undoubtedly apprehended the proper idea of a rural 
parsonage. 


NEW SCHOOLS. 


Monkland, near Leominster, ^^We have seen tracings of the new 
schools for fifty children, about to be erected in this parish, from the 
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dmtgni of Mr. J. Hicks. It U a good single room 27 feet by 10 feet, 
with two porches^ lobbies, offices, and a class-room. The effect is pic- 
turesque, the roof being high-pitched, and the windows trefoil- headed 
lancets. It is to be of local stone in random courses, with Bath-stone 
dressings, and to be roofed with tiles. The porches are of timber with 
plaister between the frame-work. The offices are somewhat clumsily 
ooQcealed behind a high blank wall. The cost is about £^50. 

PrichmUow^ I$ie of Ely, — ^This is a small school, intended for use 
also as a chapel, built in a most remote and dreary part of the fens, for 
a long neglected population, from the designs of Mr. G. G. Scott. 
Sxternally it looks very well : the walb are built of faced flints, with 
buttresses, dressings, gable- windows, &c. of the common white brick of 
the district : the set-offs, copings, and gable-crosses being of stone. 
The windows are single lights, well splayed, occasionally put in coup- 
lets. There is a couplet in the west gable, and an unequal triplet in 
the eastern. A south-western porch serves as a cloak-room for the 
school, and there is a small room for a vestry added on the north side. 
There is a bell-gable for a single bell at the west end, not of very 
pleasing design. The roof is of stone slates. The cornice is well 
managed in brick. The good effect of the exterior makes the interior 
disappointing. The walls are exceedingly mean and thin, of brick, 
whitewashed; the roof is very naked, with diagonal braces of the 
thinnest possible scantlings, and painted white. And — which is a far 
graver fault, — though this building is used for a chapel, there is no 
suitable provision whatever for divine service. A lettern and a plat- 
form are fixed at the south-east corner, with some benches facing 
south in front of it. There is no altar — ^the schoolmistress' table be- 
ing used for this purpose when wanted. The interior is far too meagre 
and ugly to be good for a mere school : used as it is for Sunday ser- 
vices it must convey very wrong or at least inadequate ideas of what- 
worship is. This bmlding is one of a class now getting common, which 
makes one know the need and value of the design by Mr. R. C. Car- 
penter for a chapel-school in the last published number of the Insirumentu 
EcdeuoBlica. In the Prickwillow school there was no arrangement 
made in the original design for heating the room, and the pipe of a 
stove now runs through one of the north windows. Nor were fitting 
offices provided for the use of the children. 


CHURCH RESTORATIONS. 

8, Nicolas, Kemerton.-^The expenses incident to the providing of a 
new organ, the erection of an organ chamber, and the finishing and de- 
coration of the chancel, just completed, will, it is feared, amount to not 
less than between £800 and £000. The previous cost of rebuilding the 
ehurch and chancel exceeded £5000. The rector respectfully invites 
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adsiatance from such as are not overburdened with similar responsibili- 
ties of their own. Especially he desires to be enabled to fill with 
stained glass the two remaining windows of the chancel, for which very 
beautiful designs, similar to the two recently inserted, are now ready. 
The cost of each window will not exceed £25. Contributions may 
be paid at the Bank of Messrs. Lechmere and Co., Tewkesbury, to 
the account of the 'Kemerton Church Fund,' or to Archdeacon 
Thorp*s account with Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Smith, London. 

8, Mary, Eastbourne, Sussex, is a church of considerable size and in- 
terest, constructed principally during the Early First-Pointed, and the 
preceding transitional periods. Works of restoration have been for some 
years in gradual progress, and have now reached a temporary con- 
clusion. The fabric comprises a spacious chancel of three bays (with 
co-eztensive aisles,) the pointed arcade of which is adorned with chevron 
mouldings, and sustains a clerestory of later character, but preserving 
the lancet type. A handsome semi-circular arch with similar mould- 
ings opens into the nave. Here the chevron disappears, the date of 
construction however being probably identical with that of the chancel. 
This is shown by the arcade, borne on circular and octagonal piers 
alternately, and by the four easternmost windows on the north side of 
the clerestory which with their square abaci and nookshafts evidently 
belong to the very earliest period of Pointed architecture. The fifth 
bay of the nave and the tower attached to it are Third-Pointed. And 
it is curious to notice the strong line of demarcation which separates 
this comparatively new work from the old, The junction is carried 
down the westernmost columns, leaving half their capitals with foliage 
resembling that of their fellows, the other half with quite different 
sculpture ; and half their shafts of a stone distinct in colour from that 
of the other half with which it is bonded. The aisle windows both of 
the chancel and nave are principally elegant insertions of the 14th 
century ; those at the western end of the south aisle are of good Third- 
Pointed work; the altar window is of enormous size and debased 
design. The restoration has been almost confined to the interior of 
the church, the fabric being substantially sound and in good repair, 
llie stone quoins, roonials and tracery of the windows, the piers, and 
arches have been scraped clean ; the walls have been replaistered ; the 
timbers of the roof brought back to their natural colour. The pews 
have been abolished, and solid oaken benches substituted in their place 
throughout the nave and its aisles. Of these unfortunately the appro- 
priated ones have doors. The galleries await early destruction ; they 
are condemned, and only temporarily reprieved in deference to the 
natural scruples of the aged widow of a former vicar whose work they 
were. A new stone pulpit is placed in the north-east comer of the 
nave ; the carving of it is shallow and meagre. A low reading plat- 
form is railed in on the opposite side. High in the wall above the 
latter is a fenestella containing credence shelf and piscina, appendages 
we conclude of an altar in the rood-loft now removed. The turret 
stair which led to this loft has of late years formed the approach to the 
north gallery : it is to be regretted that in replaistering the nave the 
upper doorway, piercing its wall into the rood-loft, was blocked up, and 
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its very outline obliterated. The chancel is devoid of screen, and 
lower by one step than the nave ; it is however enclosed by elaborately 
arcaded parcloses of Middle -Pointed work, which have been relieved 
of paint, and made good where defective. Benches arranged longitu- 
dinally and unappropriated occupy the area ; which we should gladly 
see tenanted by an instructed and orderly choir. A new situation in 
the chancel aisle has been provided for the organ, at present in the 
tower gallery. The sanctuary is fenced by an oaken raU, and the altar 
is elevated on three steps including the footpace. Some handsome 
Third-Pointed sedilia on the south side have been cleared, but are un- 
happily superseded by a pair of altar chairs, llie reredos of the same 
date is embellished with well intended, but not very pleasing attempts 
in polychrome : the cross is represented in the central niche, but is so 
encompassed with gilded radii as to be scarcely distinguishable at a 
little distance. South of the altar a doorway in the reredos leads 
down steps into a disused sacristy of the Perpendicular period ; on the 
north, a corresponding depressed arch, not carried to the ground, covers 
a recess which may possibly have served as an aumbrye. The works 
have been conducted under the superintendence of Mr. Carpenter, and 
have evidently effected an immense improvement : much however re- 
mains to be done. Among the most pressing wants are those of a new> 
altar (the present being a mean table.) a new altar window, and proper > 
arrangement of the choir. Above all we would entreat him who has 
evinced so much solicitude for the restoration of this sacred fabric, to 
crown his good work by celebrating more frequent service therein. It 
is sad to find a town of the size of Eastbourne, with a population 
periodically augmented by seekers of health and mental refreshment, 
debarred from the comfort and benefits of public worship in this venera- 
ble church throughout the week. If it be urged that the parishioners 
are unaccustomed to a daily service and would not appreciate it, nor in 
any numbers attend ; we may grant that at first this might be the case, 
and yet we should find an implied answer to the objection inscribed in 
the belfry of S. Mary's itself ** Ignotaa artes mos est contemnere 
vulgi.'* Those who have never experienced a certain good may be 
tempted for a while to undervalue it ; but we know that the need we 
speak of has been felt and lamented at Eastbourne, and we hopefully 
appeal to the earnest- minded vicar to make some advances at least 
towards supplying it. 

S. Michael, Chettisham, Isle of Ely, — A very small church, of First- 
Pointed date, consisting only of nave and chancel. It had fallen into 
a miserable state of decay, but has just been partially restored without 
professional aid. The roof is covered with stone slates, and has a ridge- 
crest. Unfortunately it has been attempted to make a distinction exter- 
nally between nave and chancel, by lowering the ridge of the latter a 
few inches. But as there is no coping at this point the effect is unsatis- 
factory ; and there can be little doubt that the original state of the 
church showed no such division. A small porch, of wood, has been added 
on the south side. Inside a flat cieling has been removed, and the old 
nave roof, which was sound, is retained. A new roof, of deal, of in- 
sufilcient scantlings, has been given to the chancel. Upon this, and 
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the east wall (in which a triplet of lancets* under one hood, has heen 
inserted) there is some very well-meant, hut vulgar, polychrome. It 
is interesting to see how soon the revival of colour in the mother church 
of Ely has heen followed by the endeavour to carry out the same prin- 
ciple in this small daughter chapelry. The beginnings of colour in 
village churches, especially when (as in this case) polychrome is 
attempted by the villagers themselves, must almost of necessity he rude 
and coarse. The levels of the chancel and sanctuary have been renewed, 
hut the floor is wholly of white brick. The nave has moveable open 
benches, with poppy-heads, of stained deal. A low screen marks off 
the chancel, within which will be stall-like seats from which service 
will be said. We noticed with regret that the internal plaistering is 
scored to imitate stone. A very small vestry has been added on the 
north side. The windows generally are small lancets. Some poor 
stained glass has been placed in a small window in the gable above the 
east window. 

S, , Benefield, Northamptonshire. — We regret that we were 

unable to notice this very complete restoration, or rather rebuilding, 
when it was first done, now some years since. Mr. Derick was the 
architect then employed, and the patron Mr. Watts Russell was at the 
sole expense. It would scarcely be fair to try a work of that period 
of the revival by the present state of knowledge and skill. The church 
now contains chancel, nave, and aisles, north chancel -aisle, north tran* 
sept, (for the organ,) and western tower and spire. Everything is most 
solid and costly in construction, and the design is very fair, though we 
might take exception to several points, for instance the treatment and 
use of the transept. The ritual arrangements are less perfect, although 
there is a high screen, surmounted by a cross, of very good proportions 
and execution. The prayers are now read from a lettem in the nave, 
on the north side ; but for this ridiculous arrangement we believe nei* 
ther the architect, nor patron, nor incumbent, are responsible. There 
are no stalls in the chancel, but a long bench, with a desk before it, 
about the middle of the south side. This was meant, we were told, for 
the patron's family : but with excellent taste that gentleman prefers a 
seat in the nave, and the chancel bench is unused. There are sedilia, 
with — (which is needless) — a desk before them. This in fact is using the 
sedilia instead of stalls. The altar is of stone, very elaborately deco« 
rated with polychrome It is small, and wants a footfmce. The altar- 
candlesticks, and indeed all the fittings, are very handsome. The 
whole church is floored with encaustic tiles, and all the benches in the 
nave are of solid oak, quite moveable, without floors or platform. There 
is a great deal of polychromatic decoration, especially in the chancel 
and its north aisle. Though injured by damp, there is much of this 
which is very good ; and the general effect is very religious. Of the 
stained glass the east window, now some years old, and of the bed 
school of Evans of Shrewsbury, is very unsatisfactory. Some windows 
have been added more lately of a much better kind ; with good tinc- 
tures, and very clear and accurate drawing in the medallions. We 
did not hear the name of the artist who did the east window. The 
others are by Messrs. Ward and Nixon. Upon the whole this inter- 
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estiDg church must take a high rank among the many which owe their 
restoration to the earlier times of the present movement. 

8. ^» Oumdle, Northamptonshire. — Mr. O. O. Scott has prepared 

a ground-plan for a fresh arrangement of the interior of this noble, but 
ill-used, church. We regret that the treatment he haa adopted for the 
chancel is by way of being a compromise. 

S. John, Aldenham, Herts. — ^We have seen a lithographed view of the 
interior of the chancel of this church, as restored by Mr. T. T. Bury. We 
are unable to tell what was the original condition of the building. As 
restored there is a large traceried Middle -Pointed east window of five 
lights, a slightly projecting sanctuary, well moulded arcades separating^ 
the chancel from its aisles, and a panelled and painted roof. We must 
object to the fittings of this chancel. The sanctuary is raised but on 
one step across which run mean altar- rails ; and the chancel has. on 
each side, two ranges of solid pews, the offensiveness of which is not 
removed by their elaborate lliird- Pointed panelling, buttresses, and 
poppy heads. Decorative ornament is introduced, seemingly of a com- 
monplace sort : legends in scrolls being painted round the arches of 
the side arcades, and over the hood of the east window. 

8, Fkmtum, Killaloe, Ireland. — We gladly give publicity to the fol- 
lowing appeal : — " The ancient oratory of S. Flannan, in the town of 
Killaloe, was built, it is supposed, in the seventh century. It has long 
since been disused as a place of worship, but has been permitted to 
stand undisturbed beneath the shadow of the present cathedral, founded 
some centuries subsequently. By lapse of time, however, ft is be- 
coming so ruinous, that unless speedily repaired, it is in danger of 
coming to the ground. Already the chancel is quite gone. Of the 
nave, the north side is much dilapidated, the squared stones with which 
it was faced having nearly all crumbled away. A great part of the 
stone roof has also fallen, and the remainder seems only kept together 
by the ivy and lichens with which it is covered, tt is proposed to 
repair, so as to preserve, this ancient building ; the works to be done 
by skilful workmen, under the superintendence of a gentleman emi- 
nently qualified for the purpose by his antiquarian knowledge. The 
estimated cost is about £60, and it is hoped that those who venerate 
the monuments of days when Ireland was renowned throughout Europe 
for her learning and religion, will contribute to save from ruin this, one 
of the most venerable of them all. Contributions, however email, will 
be thankfully received by the Rev. W. Edwards, Precentor of the 
Cathedral, Killaloe : or by the Secretary of the S. Patrick's Ecclesio- 
logical Society, Dublin." 

Tornnay Cathedral. — We observe, in a foreign paper, that the res« 
toration of the west front of this magnificent church is now complete, 
the BcaiFolding having been removed. The rose in it is filled with 
painted glass, from the benefaction of the Bishop. 




NOTICES AND ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

7%tf Churchman's Diary for 1853, (Masters.) has reached its eighth 
year, and supports its reputation. We observe this year appropriate 
prayers to be used when putting on the vestments. 

We have not space to notice in the present number an interesting 
volume of Dransactions of the Liverpool Architectural Society, nor an 
account, by Mr. N. J. Cottingham, of his Reredos and the Merewether 
Memorial windows in Hereford Cathedral. We have reason to form 
a high opinion of the Hereford Reredos. Mr. Cottingham, we are glad 
to see, announces an Illustrated Architectural Guide to Hereford 
Cathedral. 

Our readers are aware that we have been for some time endeavour- 
ing to set on foot a plan for the better and more Christian arrangement 
of the details and arrangements of funerals. One great difficulty we 
have happily overcome, by finding a manufacturer of coffin furniture, who 
is anxious to co-operate with the Society in the proposed reformation. 
Mr. H. R. CooKSET, of 148, Bordesley, Birmingham, will shortly, we 
trust, supply sets of coffin furniture from designs approved by the So- 
ciety, at at least as cheap a rate as the vile and heathenish designs now 
almost universally prevalent. We shall hope to recur to this subject 
in our next number. 

A correspondent of the Athenaum gives the following just criticism, 
of a new Pointed church at Berlin. " The Petri- kirche (not yet com- 
pleted) is new since I was last in Berlin. This is a tall brick building, 
of that cheap and insipid order of Gothic which recalls those by-gone 
structures that our vestries were used to commission from the church 
carpenters in the days when mediaevalism was not. Poorer in gusto, 
more bold, more angular, and less fantastic the details could not be. 
Yet the building has a certain grandeur from its height ; and the spire, 
though so slim as to belong rather to the family of minarets and pin- 
nacles than to that of spires, is still graceful in its proportions.*' The 
very same number of our contemporary — with whose architectural 
criticisms we do not oflen agree, — thus well characterizes some of the 
latest stained glass in Cologne Cathedral. '* The colours are less happy 
than might be wished, — the orange tints are too sickly — the blues are 
curdled with a dash of lilac — the greens are crude — the rose colours 
are cloudy :^ot if such be not really the case, a false and disap- 
pointing effect is produced by bad proportions or unskilful arrange- 
ments. Should the entire series be completed in the same taste, 
instead of a ' dim religious light ' a fierce and feeble glow will be dif- 
fused, which will add little to the lustre or solemnity of the building.' 
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